In his monumental research in ancient 
Sanskrit literature, the author has restored ~ 
gaps in lexicons, and removed doubts in 
the later Sanskrit works about the identity 
of a very large number of birds of the 
Indian sub-continent The ancient sages 
of India were great lovers of nature, with 
keen powers of observation and an ex- 
traordinary sensitivity about animal 
behaviour. The Vedas, Puranas, Epics and 
Samhitas are full of descriptions of birds, 
animals and plants, but the exact identi- 
fication of names had got lost or con- 
founded over the centuries. 

Acharya V.M. Apte, the great Sanskrit 
scholar described this contribution of the 
author in the following words: "It will be 
a study—the fascination of which will be 
matched only by its utility. Scholars intel- 
lectually constituted with a purely theo- 
retical bias and studying Nature not in 
the open but through books, have not a 
leg to stand on in this field and we will 
feel highly indebted to a scholar who 
introduces the ancient (and also mod- 
ern, because surviving still) Birds in Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit Literature to us in 
such a way as to make us feel that we can 
actually admire their colourful plumage 
and appreciate the effusions of their vo- 
cal chords." 

This book fills a void in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and should prove useful not only to 
scholars, but also to researchers who may 
be inspired by it to delve deeper into 
Sanskrit texts and ancient Indian culture. 


K.N. Dave, was born in 1884 in Panna, 
then a princely State and now in Madhya 
Pradesh. He had- his schooling in Sagar 
and took the B.Sc. degree from Allahabad; 
then he taught Chemistry at St. John's 
College, Agra, simültaneously studying 
Law. He practised at the Bar, served as a _ 
Civil Judge in C.P. and Berar, and later 
joined the newly created Income Tax 
Department, retiring as an Assistant Com- 
missioner in 1940. After Independence, 
he was a Member of the Madhya Pradesh 
Public Service Commission from 1948 to 
1953. 

Dave had a keen interest in Indian lit- 
erature since 1904, and in Nature Study 
from a very early age. Birds and bird 
behaviour fascinated him ever since he 
started keeping birds as pets, a hobby he 
continued throughout his life. An expert 
ornithologist, and a scholar of eminence 
in the Vedas, Puranas and classical San- 
skrit works, Dave devoted nearly two de- 
cades to systematic research with a view to 
identify birds described in Sanskrit litera- 
ture by relating the details of their habi- 
tat, coloration and various characteristics 
to modern scientific observations, and to 
the names current in Hindi and other lan- 
guages and dialects of the country. 

At the time of his death in November, 
1988, the author was working on a further 
major research contribution on "The Mys- 
tic Cult of Honeyed Soma and Symbolic 
Victims of the Veda". It is a matter for 
deep regret that he could not live to 
complete that work. However, it is hoped 
that a brief monograph prepared by him 
earlier will soon be made available to 
scholars who may wish to delve deep into 
the Vedic mysticism uncovered by Dave. 
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INTRODUCTION 
I 


I have been interested in birds from my younger days and have kept 
talking Parrots, the smaller Skylarks, Mynas, Lal Munias, Racket-tailed 
Drongo, and Love-birds. This led my friend, Kamta Prasad Sagreiya, 
LF.S., to ask me to prepare a list of Hindi names for the birds exhibited 
in the Museum at Nagpur. In the course of that work I had often to con- 
sult Sanskrit lexicons for derivation of names in Hindi. That done, I 
naturally turned to the identification of bird-namesin Sanskrit, for the 
dictionaries rendered a good few of them as ‘a kind of bird’ only. Soon 
after this was completed, I was closely associated with my friend, the 
late Dr. Raghuvira, Director, International Academy of Indian Culture, 
in the compilation of his book, Indian Scientific Nomenclature of. Birds of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, according to the trinomial system of the Fauna of British 
India by Stuart Baker (1922-1930). In my present work, I have followed 
the order of bird-families of S. Baker, and the absence of birds of certain 
families in Sanskrit books consulted by me has beennoted under the related 
chapters. 


II 


l. The Rgveda, concerned chiefly with the mystic Soma cult, men- 
tions only about twenty birds which, however, does not imply that the 
Vedic poets’ knowledge was confined to those birds only. They must have 
been familiar with birds of their neighbouring forest. Their powers of 
observation, love of birds, and prejudice againt some may be briefly 
illustrated: RV 1.164.20 presents a beautiful picture of two birds—one of 
beautiful plumage (qw e.g. the Golden Oriole) and the othera bird of 
prey (qw—an Eagle)— sharing as friends a common tree for their abode, 
and while the former enjoys the sweet berries of the tree (Ficus religiosa) 
the other, not eating the berries, keeps a lookout (for prey) perched high up 
on the tree! RV 2.42 and 43 describe the welcome pleasant notes of the 
auspicious Grey Partridge (sfr) and thepoet lovingly blesses the bird 
that it may notfall prey toa hawk or toa bow-man. Further, he pays it 
high compliment by describing its sweet notes as a aq (song of praise). 
On the other hand the Rock Pigeon (att) and the Hooting Owl (3q#) are 
condemned as birds of ill omen in RV 10.165.4. 


1. Itis not necessary to bring out here the highly mystic transfer of the picture to a 
particular aspect ofthe mystic Soma cult in the next two verses of the hymn (consisting of 
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2. The Atharvaveda also shows familiarity with birds of prey like the 
Laggar Falcon or the Red-headed Merlin who hunt in pairs (süst anf, 
AV 7.70.3). The mutual attachment of a pair of the Brahminy Ducks 
(amam) who keep together during the day and move apart during the night 
in search of food among water plants but keep in touch with one another 
by mutual calls is the basisfor pronouncing a blessing for mutual love upon 
a newly married couple in AV 14.2.64. 

3. By thetime the Samhitàs of the Yajurveda came to be com- 
posed (c. 1000 B.C.) the Indo-Aryans had become familiar with many 
more birds and able to teach the Hill Myna and the Parrot (mfx and qm)? 
to repeat human speech, and the priests at the horse-sacrifice dedicated 
them to qt, the goddess of speech, and to qaq, (VS 24°33). They 
had also observed the parasitic habitof theIndian Koellaying its eggs in the 
nests of crows, and allotted it under the name of sam to the half months 
because it assigned the work of brooding on its eggs and bringing up the 
young to others (VS 24.37). The Yajus Samhitàs mention about sixty 
birds in all in the litany of the horse-sacrifice. 

4. The broad V-form of a flight of Demoiselle Cranes was copied 
by the Pandavas in their war against the Kauravas for the arrangement of 
a squadron under the name of aa. (MBh 6.51.1) and this formation 
has been well-defined in waritft ch. 4, sec. 7. 297: “As the flight of cranes 
across the air assumes a regular formation, so should the state’s army 
(&wsw) be arranged when at war like the "hem." Like the Crane, the 
Barheaded Goose (area @#) is also a winter visitor in India and a flock 
takes to wing in V-formation, and the Monkey-force of Ràmacandra, 
assuming the form of Geese in the air (mat amat) attacked the demon- 
force of Ravana(Ram. VI. 69.36-37). The return ofthe geese to the Indian 
lakes and tanks in winter has been very compassionately mentioned in Visnu 
Purana, V.10.9: “Like an imperfect Afiq who naturally suffers from worry 
and many an obstacle, the Geese (&) who had deserted the tanks and 


riddles). The single verse, detached from the other two is differently interpreted in the 
much later 40S. 3q., dT. Iq. and the frm : the tree as the human body and the birds 
as the individual and the Supreme spirits. 

As for the two birds sharing a common tree for their abode in RV 1.164.20 compare 
the story of two bird-friends, both woodpeckers, one quite strong and the other quite weak. 
The latter wanted to share the hardwooded tree occupied by the former, but despite the 
Strong one's advice againstthe idea, tried to peck a hole in the tree and lost its life (Játaka, 
II. 162). The two birds were the Goldenbacked and the Rufous Woodpeckers; the latter 
does not dig a hole in a tree but nests into the leafy bowls of tree-ants, and as it feeds on the 
ants it even shares it with them. The Jataka of the Pali Text Society contains many bird- 
stories, and the story of three birds in V. 109 clearly shows that the ancient Indian gained 
knowledge of birds from the indigenous tribes (firmas) as well. 

2. For these birds TS 5.5.12 has yaaa: and SENS: where we must render the 
word qq as ‘bright’ or beautiful, for there is no white Myna or Parrot in India at all. 
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lakes earlier, have comeback again to them (and run the risk of being killed 
by archers for food) ." In Raghuvamáa XIII.55 flocks of the ara ga are said 
to visit India from the Manasarovara lake, and the Himalayan passes 
through which these birds and the cranes fly over to India are called 
gaat and state respectively. i 

5. By the time AV 20.135 came to be composed, the prejudice against 
the pigeon had disappeared, for in verse 12 of the hymn, Indra is said to 
have helped a wounded pigeon with food and water; and we also note it 
as a pet bird (qria) in wrefaerfiifaa 4.17. We have seen above how as 
early as the age of the Yajus Samhitàs, Parrots and Mynas were trained to 
talk, and we may not be surprised if the practice of keeping numbers of 
pretty birds had become common with kings and the rich, for we find in 
Act IV of qeasfe that the courtesan qw maintained a large variety of 
birds in her palace including a.parrot which could repeat even verses from 
the Veda. Pet birds were also common in all hermitages. 

6. Love of the calls of certain birds explains the comparison of the 
tones of music with the pleasant voices of birds like the Peacock, Hawk- 
cuckoo, Sarasa Crane, and the Kokil in iremm 1.3.46. On the other 
hand, the silly pride of a physician went so far as to compare the pulse- 
beats of certain patients with the gait or steps of Geese, Peacock, Dove, 
Pigeon, Cock, Quail, Partridge etc. in the book arénmemr where the author 
proudly declares that he has indicated the best method of judging ailments 
for the ignorant physicians: 

7. Some popular maxims have also been coined after the ways of 
birds, e.g. serez carr, aa cap, megge ara’, araiferiters aa ete. The last 
of these is based upon a wrong belief that the crow has only one eye-ball 
because the bird, whenlooking down from a high perch turns its head 
both right and left. The eeiam is clearly reflected in the rper VI. 
28, where the gt (Goose) is credited with the habit of sucking up only 
pure milk from a mixture of milk and water. This, however, seems to be 
poetic extension of the Vedic picture of the Sun as a Swan or Goose (és: 
qm, RV 4.40.5) who sucks up pure water (r, RV. 1.164.7) with his 
rays from even muddy pools. 

8. Inthe Bh. P. X.15.11-13 fondness of Sri Krsna for sweet notes 
and songs of birds and the dance of the Peacock, is said to be so' great 
that he learnt to imitate them quite correctly. In the Gità (10.30) he 
identifies himself with «iz, the best of the birds—aaa@q was the one who 
robbed the am or aqa well-guarded by the segs in the quater. 

9. The slow and graceful gait of pretty young women has often been 
poetically compared to that of a domestic Goose, e.g. in vqdw 8.59; gum. 


1.34; aq@aadgan 11.2.37; fraia 8.29; qvesfen 4.28. 


3. Comp. the rendering in Sanskrit of the first half of the Ardha Magadhi Nyaya 
verse quoted in afama, the Ardha Magadhi lexicon: “AMT AESMA IATH | 
SU ated q” (the same as “Egg first or the hen first"). 
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10. The authors of the original Epics would seem to have presente d 
a more accurate picture of the wild scenery including animals, birds and 
trees, of palaces known to them, but we cannot say the same of the later 
interpolations,‘ e.g. the extravagant description of the mana area of the 
Himalayas in aare III. 158.44-45 where the tropical trees, coconut and 
the jack-fruit (sfr and qwe) aresaid to grow; verses 43-47 ofthis chapter 
of the wem have been copied with slight changes in the misi gant ch. 
VI. 10-22 to describe the jungle surrounding the holy city ofarfeer so that 
the Himalayan bird aa and the tree łaa appear to be natural there. 

1l. The practice of divination from the ways, movements etc. of birds 
(and animals) was common to all primitive cultures (Ency. Rel. and Ethics, 
s.v. Augury ; Divination; Omens) and India was no exception to it. Books 
like the vafa argrm, aqaa and also Puranas (e.g.sfr gum chs. 230-232, 
mèg chs. 51.66-72) deal with the subject. 

12. The afia aima recommends the protection of auspicious 
and even other pleasant and.cheerful birds and animals in pleasure grounds 
and the practice of sending information about the enemy by letters tied to 
homing pigeons carried with him by the king’s spy is commended and it 
is also referred to in qgan. 

13. We have a good example of sympathetic magic in the qr«ez Tena 
where the first solid food commended for a six-month-old baby-boy is, 1) 
flesh of the female Skylark («reatsit) if his father wants him tobe a fluent 
speaker; 2) the flesh of the auspicious Grey Partridge (sfreww) associated 
with field crops for abundance of food; or 3) the flesh of the Little Ringed 
Plover (asr) for long life; or 4) the flesh of the Black Ibis (aft) for 
holy lustre sgadq. The Black Ibis (a holy bird in Egypt)? wears a trian- 
gular patch of crimson warts on the crown of its bare black head, a picture 
of a conical pile of red embers (afaq) indicative of its holiness. 

14. India being rich in birds, their place in Indian drama is well 
indicated in the meamea of waqfa. Chapter II of the book refers to the 
indication of the features of birds like the Goose, Cock, Pigeon, and the 
Eagle by an actor or actress with special movements of the hands and 
fingers; Ch. XI. 58 tellsus that the presentation of birds (wq) by gesti- 
culation is very interesting to watch, and the birds to be indicated in this 
manner are named in Ch. XXVI, while Ch. XXXII deals with the topic 
of repetition of a particular voice as a sort of burden, and its modifications 
in pitch, tune, or quality (sweet, soft, or coarse) are indicative of different 
call-notes of certain birds and copied by characters of high, middle, or low 
social status. The mamma XII.103.10 mentions an expert bird-catcher who y 
invites birds with their call-notes to catch or trap them. é 


4. In agara III the dTdaTaT T4 consisting of Chs. 80 to 156, would seem to be 
a later interpolation by its priestly author for the benefit of his own class. 

5. Ibis was “the sacred bird of the God Thoth (God of Wisdom) who was believed to 
have the form of that bird” (Ency. of Rel. and Ethics, VI, pp. 650b, 651 b). 
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I have briefly indicated above thattheancient Indiansclosely observed 
and studied the ways, calls and songs of birds in nature, and utilized their 
knowledge to enhance the quality of their literature and drama. They also used 
them for purposes of secret news transmission. The aeda aima, IL, aream 34 
mentions the use of royal homing pigeons forcarrying news. Apart from differ- 
ent and alternative meanings often noticed in Sanskrit lexicons, e.g. «Tw, 
aii and ara in thesmerggemewr or the absurd equation "argent dd in 
the weaniaata I may refer tothe variant renderings of bird names like 
ae, fada, ae and gencre mentioned in the Vedic Index of MacDonell and 
Keith, which clearly point to the difficulty in identifying the names with 
their proper owners. F&F is said therein to mean usually a ‘heron’, but in 
the same passages it also denotes ‘some bird of prey’, and in support of the 
latter references to the @faa and arava dfgat are given. The truly my- 
stic shape of the sacrificial Fire-altar in the form of a particular Wa (a 
Hawk) has been vainly extended by the priests to the am and even 
mam (crematorium) in dfe. dem V.4. 11.3. This +4 is really the Fishing 
Eagle, Bird No. 1779in S. Baker’s Fauna of British India—Birds still called 
arq in Nepal. It is also a carrion eater, including the flesh of soldiers killed 
in war as is clearly stated in «mm II. 1214, where F% qmi (the 
Imperial Eagle, No. 1747, ib.) and qe (Vulture) are said to find their 
food on the battlefield. s is one of the birds of prey in q"W I. 46, V. 74 
and as a sharp-billed, bold and cruel flesh eaterin wafa XVIII. 107. The 
common Pond Heron’, the fish eater, is also a 4$ (ib. v. 119), and another 
water-bird, the ara pg (wsememga) is the Adjutant Stork who **often con- 
sorts with kites and vultures to feed atcarcasses" (Salim Ali's Book of Indian 
Birds) and stands about 4 ft. high. 


In the Vedic Index fsfsdlfa and «mw have been treated as two different 
birds, the former ‘perhaps the blue jay’, but according to the commentator 
‘a partridge’, and the latter the ‘blue woodpecker’, but in point of fact, 
however, both ary and fafralfa are one and the same bird, viz. the bluejay, 
fafeafa being its epithet in Rgveda 10.97.13, with reference to the 
bird's indistinct calls like * 'f-fe' and its playful flight in the air. That is 
why the bird is mentioned simply as ary in VS 24. 23; 25.7; MS 3.14.4; 
15.9; and as fafréifa in TS 5.6.22.1, and arr afeat (aada) 10.2. Again, 
«m of the phrase, ‘arta rafa of RV 10.97.13, has been replaced 
with ia in the parallel ‘waa fsfsdtfasr in TS 4.2.6.4, where the si is the 
Himalayan Kestrel, a winter visitor to the plains, whose flight and 
calls are described by Salim Ali: ‘Chiefly distinguished for its spec- 
tacular method of hunting. Checks itself in flight now and again and 
remains poised and stationary in mid-air on rapidly hovering wing tips for 
many seconds. Call: A sharp fs-fz-fs or fad... uttered on the wing, some- 


6. The Heron does not fly very high, and keeps his eyes fixed down on the water for 
fish, and does not suit the context of TS and VS. 
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times when hovering." Now we also have the name vr" (sporting, playful, 
or dancing) as a name for a bird of prey in segs p. 327, verse 90 so 
that a Kestrel should be the tea with which the arg of the Rgveda has 
been replaced by the sporting #4 with fa-fs as its call in the TS. Finally, 
it is interesting to quote both S. Baker on Bird Nos. 1516-17, and Salim 
Ali on the Roller or Blue Jay: The Kashmir Rollers ‘‘spend much of their 
time performing acrobatic feats in the air, first twisting one way, then the 
other and often making a complete turn...accompanied by much harsh 
creaking and shrieking...” (S. Baker); “Has a variety of loud raucous 
creaks and chuckles. Indulges in a spectacular courtship display, somer- 
saulting and nosediving in the air to the accompaniment of harsh grating 
screams" (Salim Ali). We thus see the correctness of the derivation of the 
name or epithet, fsfsarfz for the rmm and both ‘partridge’ and ‘blue wood- 
pecker’ have nothing to do with it. The amw, afafa of trax and 
qafa treat ama and fafsdtfa as synonyms, and the last named lexicon also 
stresses the ‘auspicious nature of the bird with the epithet of geras: in its 
Rara, v. 157. 

In the Vedic Index gpa ‘sitting on the lotus’ is the name of an animal 
at the horse sacrifice in TS, MS, and VS and the authors do not accept 
Zimmer's rendering of it as a ‘snake’ but are inclined to accept either the 
suggestion of Roth as a ‘bird’, or of the commentator as a ‘bee’ (TS 
5.5.14.1). It is, however, the name of the bird, the Indian Whiskereds 
Tern which places its nest on top of tangled floating water-plants and also 
upon leaves of the totus as is clearly stated by S. Baker in Vo: VI, p. 112, 
of his Fauna—Birds : The Whiskered Terns make their nests ‘‘of reeds and 
rushes which are built partly or wholly supported by lily leaves and other 
water plants—in large colonies". The female is 'gescwrfrer in gifa and 
with ‘gemia in the egaa as a water-bird, the following verse 
presents a beautiful picture of the females nesting in a colony amongst the 
lotuses under the diminutive name of gxfcwr.—in contrast with their larger 
cousins, the River Terns xÑ which make no nest and always lay their 
eggs in deep hollows scratched in sand (Bird No. 2080, in S. Baker), a 
fact which brings out the full significance of the epithet or name, gex 
(qa)-um or gemf, who are gathering back with their wings their 
half-fledged younglings sprawling away from their beds on the lotus leaves: 

TAAMATAT WAST TAY TERA | 
ma: Tareas HHT: TH: pen: I 

Thus the guess of Roth was correct, and not the ‘bee’ of the commen- 
tator, nor the ‘snake’ of Zimmer. 

The short notes on a few bird-names from the Vedic Index given above 
should make it clear that if one wants to know with a fair degree of cer- 


tainty the particular kind of bird meant in a given context, one cannot 
always go by the dictionary meanings of thenames, or by the published 


commentaries or translations, but must try to examine the overall context #@ 
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in‘ each case with reference to the period of the composition of a work 
(Vedic, Epic or Classical), the geographical setting, the picture an 
author wants to present, and the object he has in view. This however, 
is easier said than done, for many an example in the Puranas would 
be found to be extremely vague, and it is perhaps true to say that the 
authors have striven in their compositions more after general effect and 
word sympathy than faithfulness to Nature. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that there is a considerable volume of hight class poetry which is 
quite as close to Nature as poetry can be. 

Turning to the commentaries, we must note that they are generally of 
a much later date than the original texts and cannot always be accepted as 
correct, for the commentators themselves are not quite sure of their own 
renderings of many a name of wild birds or animals, as is evident from 
the advice given by weaerami in his note on VS XXIV. 20, which mentions 
six different birds dedicated as symbolical victims to the six Vedic seasons 
of the year: “When the victims cannot be identified one should seek help 
from etymology, commentary of gaz on frm grammar, smfsga lexicons, 
and from the people of the forests.” The same advice is also given by Acarya 
Mahidhara, the second commentrator of VS, as a preliminary to his notes 
on the formulae 21-40. 

The adig and gyqdfeat divide the birds empirically into four groups: 
sga: (the peckers), fafeszr: (the scratchers), wat: (the water-birds), and sagt: 
(the birds of prey), but I have tried in this book to follow the scientific 
classification of Indian birds and to identify their names in Sanskrit; I have 
tried to do my best by a comparative study of their names in Prakrit, Pali, 
Hindi, Punjabi, Bengali, and at times even in South Indian languages. I 
may well have gone wrong with a number of both obscure and possibly 
corrupt terms for lack of sufficient material, and otherwise too, a situation 
not uncommon even with the best of scholars who have dealt with ancient 
culture and literature. 


II 


The probable usefulness of this book on birds for studentsof Sanskrit 
has been anticipated by my friend, Prof. Dr. V. M. Apte, in the following 
rather highly colourful words: **It will be a study—the fascination of which 
will be matched only by its utility. Scholars intellectually constituted with a 
purely theoretical bias and studying Nature notin the open but through 
books, have not a leg to stand on in this field and we will feel highly in- 
debted to a scholar who introduces the ancient (and also modern, because 
surviving stil) Birds in Vedicand Classical Sanskrit Literature to us in 
such a way as to make us feel that we can actually admire their colourful 
plumage and appreciate the effusions of their vocal chords". 


IV 
I owe a great debt of gratitude to my friend, the late Dr. Raghuvira 
who encouraged me in my work and also lent me some important books 


' 
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from the rich library of the International Academy of Indian Culture. I 
also acknowledge my deep obligation to my friend, Padma Bhushana, Dr. 
Siddheshwar Varma, who went through my work with great interest from 
the point of view of a general reader, and offered many a valuable 
suggestion both with reference to the presentations of particular topics 
and the grammatical derivation of some of the Sanskrit and vernacular 
bird-names. I was a member for a few years of the Bombay Natural History 
Society and am ‘thankful to it for some factual information furnished to 
me regarding certain birds and animals. 

Finally, I am grateful to the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India for the financial support it has given to the publication of this work. 


Jabalpur, K. N. Dave 
July 25, 1980 


Postscript. 


The author passed away on the 6th of November, 1983 and could 
neither see his work in print, nor revise this introduction. 

I wish to place on record our debt of gratitude, on his behalf, to the 
great ornithologist Dr. Salim Ali and ‘the Oxford University Press for their 
permission to use the picture plates of birds that greatly enhance the 
readability of this work. The Oxford University Press deserve our special 
thanks for printing the plates. 

Our thanks are also due to the publisher, Motilal Banarsidass for 
bringing out this valuable contribution to the study of Sanskrit literature. 

A considerable labour of love has been put into the publication of this 
work by my brother, P. K. Dave and my wife, Smita. 


New Delhi A. K. Dave 
June 15, 1984 
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Taittirtya and Vàjasaneyi, with translations in English by Griffith 
Wilson, Macdonell, M. Muller (hymns to the Maruts), H. Olden. 
berg (hymns to Agni), Whitney (AV), and Keith (TS). 

II. The Epics; Ramayana of Valmiki and the Mahabharata together 
with the Harivamáa. 

III. ThePuránas: VayuP. (Anandasrama Press, Poona) ; Matsya P. (do.) ; 
Markandeya P. (Syamakasi Press, Mathura) ; Siva Mahapurana TM 
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i Br and Gunabhadracarya, Syadvada Granthamala, 

o. 4). 

IV. All the works of Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti; Anargha-ràghava of Mura- 
ri; Prasanna-raghava of Jayadeva; Prabodha-candrodaya of Krsna 
Misra Yati; Venisamhàra of Bhatta Narayana; Mrechakatika of 
Südraka; Subhadra-Dhanafijaya and Tapati-samvarana of Kulaé- 
ekhara Varma; Sisupala-vadha of Magha; Saundarananda of Aśva- 
ghosa; Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi; Naisadha-carita of Sriharsa: 
Gita-govinda of Jayadeva; Bhartrhari’s Satakatrayam; Natya istra 
of Bharata Muni; Bàla-Ràmàyana of Kavi-éekhara; Ràmáyana- 
mafijari & Bharata-mafijari of Ksemendra; Amaru-Sataka; Kad 
ambari Pürva-bhága; Paficatantra; Hitopadeáa; Aryasaptaéati of 
Govardhana; Vikramánkadeva-carita of Bilhana; Bhojaprabandha 
of Ballala; Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa; Kautiliya Arthasastra; 
Mudra-raksasa of Visakhadatta; Works published in Kävyamala 
series Nos. 3-7, 9 & 14; Subhasita-ratna-bhandagaram (Venkates- 
vara Press, Bombay) and quotations under Bird-names in Sabda- 
kalpadruma; Yasastilaka-campü of Somedeva Siri; Nala-campü of 
Trivikrama; Brhatsamhità of  Varàhamihira, and Vasantaràia- 
$àkuna, for birds of augury; Kathà-sarit-ságara; Kau£ika Sūtra 
edited by M. Bloomfield, JAOS Vol. XIV; Samádhirája-Sütra 
(Gilgita Mss. Vol. II); Smrtinàm Samuccayah, Poona; YAjfiavalkya 
Smrti; Dharm-shastra-sangraha, Vol, 1; Apastamba Dharma-Sitra; 
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VII. 
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Manusmrti; Mrga-paksi-éastra of Hamsadeva, translated by M. 
Sundaracarya. 

Protection of birds: 

The fifth Pillar Edict of Emperor Agoka prohibits the killing of about 
ten birds; and so do several Smrti works, e.g. Manusmrti, eh 5. 
11-14; Visnusmrti, ch. 50. 32—38, and ch. 51. 29-31, prescribes 
expiation for eating them; the Paragarasmrti or samhita,ch. 6. 2-8, 
provides expiation for the killing of different birds numbering about 
thirty-six in all. 

Prakrit and Pali works : 

Lalita-vistar, Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s edn. 

Sup4s-nahacariam (Supargvanathacaritam) of Laksmana-gani. 
Oyavaiya-suttam (Aupapatika Sütram), edited by N.G. Suru, 
Poona. 

Panhavagarnaim (Pragnavyakaranam), the tenth Anga of the Jaina 
canon, ed. by Amulya Candra Sen (Wurzburg), Section 3, ch. 1, 
mentions over fifty-birds. 

Sutta-Nipata; Digha-Nikaya; Anguttara-Nikàya; Majjhima-Nikaya, 
of the Pali Text Series. Sandega-Rasaka of Abdur-rahamana 
Singhi Jaina Mala, No. 22, ed. by Shri Jina Vijaya Muni. Verses, 
140 & 144, mention the pleasant notes of certain birds during the 
rainy season; others in 164 & 165, during autumn; and others in 
217, during spring. 

The Jataka: quite a number of Jataka stories have bird-titles, e.g. 
Tittiri Jataka; Kukkuta J.; HamsaJ.; Baka J. etc., and more than 
fifty different birds are mentioned in them. 

Medical works: 

The Mamsa-Varga of the Samhitas of Caraka and Susruta classify 
the birds empirically under four groups and describe the properties 
of their flesh for use as medicine, but while the book Hastyayur- 
veda does so for the treatment of the wounds and diseases of the 
elephant, it also recommends the keeping of the royal mount in the 
jungle and near water during the spring, rains, and autumn, where 
he is expected to improve his health and also poetically to enjoy the 
company and the music of the birds—also the roar of the tiger. The 
Bhela-Samhità, said to be older than the Caraka, prescribes the flesh 
of the various birds more often than Caraka and Suéruta for the 
treatment of various human diseases. - 

Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and other lexicons: 

Amarakoía; Abhidhana-cintamani and Anekartha-samgraha of 
Hemacandra, the latter with the comm. of Mahendra, ed. by Th. 
Zachariae (Vienna); Abhidhana-ratnamala of Halàyudha; Ràja- 
nighantu of Harihara Pandita; Bhavaprakaga-nighantu of $ri Bhāva 
Miéra; Vi$va-prakàéa of Mahesvara Sudhi; Anekartha-kosa of 
Sà$vata; Trikanda$esa of Purusottama; Viévalocana or Muktavali- 
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koía of Sridhhara-senacarya;  Astánga-hrdaya-koáa compiled by 
K.M. Vaidya (Trichura); Kalpadrukosa of KeSava (Baroda); 
Vacaspatyam of Taranatha Bhattacharya; Abhidhana-Ratnamala of 
Halayudha; Ratnasamanvayako$a of Raja Sabaji; Vaijayantikosa of 
Yadava Prakaśa; Mankh koga, ed. by T. Zachariae; Medini-kosa; 
Sabdàrtha-cintàmani-kosa;  Dhanvantari-nighantu; Madanpala- 
nighantu; Sabda-Kalpadruma of Radhakanta Deva; several Unadi 
Sütras; and Hindi Sabda-Sagara; Pàia-sadda-mahannavo (Prakrit- 
gabda-maharnava; a comprehensive Prakrit-Hindi Dict. with Sanskrit 
equivalents) ; DeSinama-mala of Hemacandra; Paialachhi-nama- 
mala of Dhanapala; Abhidhana-rajendra; Ardha-magadhi-koéa; 
Abhidhànappadipikà by Muni Jina Vijaya; Bird-names extracted 
from tho PaliDictionary compiled by the Pali Text Society; Mundari- 
English Dict. by N.B. Bhàduri; Maha-vyutpatti-kosa (Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, XIII). 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, and English and Sanskrit Dictionary, 
by M. Williams; Practical Sanskrit-English Dict. by V.S. Apte; 
Sanskrit Worterbuch (by Otto Bohtlingk & Rudolph Roth) from 
which references for about fifty bird-names were extracted; Diction- 
ary of Kashmirian Language, by Sir G.A. Grierson. 

Books on birds: 

Fauna of British India— Birds, lst ed. by E.W. Oates, and 2nd ed. by 
S. Baker; Birds of India,by T.C. Jerdon; Popular Hand-book of 
Indian Birds, by H. Whistler; Indian Birds or Avifauna of British 
India, by James A. Murray; Game Birds of India, 1. by Hume and 
Marshall (Vols. 2 & 3), 2: by S. Baker; Indian Ducks and Their 
Allies, by S. Baker; Book of Indian Birds, by Salim Ali; Birds of 
Prey of Punjab, by C.H. Donald (Bombay N.H.S., vol., XXVI); 
Bàz-Nàmà-i-Nàsiri, by Hussain and Lt. Col. D.C. Phillot; Birds of 
the Indian Garden, by T. Bainbrigge; Birds of Darjeeling and India, 
by L.J. Mackintosh and C.M. Inglis; Common Birds of India, by 
Douglas Dewar and Yeats; Cambridge Natural History, Vol. IX., by 
A.H. Evans; Several Vols. of ornithology of the Naturalists Library, 
and also of Stray Feathers by A. O. Hume & others; Cassell’s Book of 
Birds edited by T.R. Jones; Hume’s Nest and Eggs of Indian Birds; 
and few others. Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, by Macdodell & 
Keith, for birds in Vedic literature; Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics; Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th and 14th edns. 
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Indian Grey Shrike 

Indian Baybacked Shrike 

Rufous backed Shrike 

Indian White-bellied Drongo 
Indian Golden Oriole 

Crow-billed Drongo 
White-breasted Swallow Shrike 
Marshall’s Iora 

Grey Hypocolius or Shrike—Bulbul 
Waxwing 
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. PLATE II 


European Tree Pie l 
Tawny Pipit 2 
Redthroated Pipit 3 
Central Asian Water Pipit 4 
Upland Pipit 5 
Blue-headed Yellow Wagtail 
Head of Grey-headed 
Head of Turkestan Black-headed i 6 
7. Indian White Wagtail 

Head of Masked Wagtail 7 
8. Northern Yellow-headed Wagtail 8 
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PLATE III 
Fig. 
Red-faced Malkoha 
Sirkeer Cuckoo 
Hawk-Cuckoo 
Blossomheaded Parakeet 


Layard's Parakeet 
Ceylon Lorikeet 
Violet Cuckoo 
Banded Bay Cuckoo 
Small Cuckoo 
Drongo Cuckoo 
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PLATE IV 


Changeable Hawk-Eagle 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Hodgson’s Hawk Eagle 
Short-toed Eagle 
Eastern Steppe-Eagle 
Greater Spotted Eagle 
Golden Eagle 

Imperial Eagle 


PLATE V 


Rufous-bellied Hawk Eagle 
Crested Serpent Eagle 

' Forest Eagle Owl 
Crested Hawk Eagle 
Grey-headed Fishing Eagle - 


PLATE VI 


Spotted Sandgrouse 
Large Pintail Sandgrouse 
Tibetan Sandgrouse 
Coronetted Sandgrouse 
Imperial Sandgrouse 
Indian Sandgrouse 
Painted Sandgrouse 


PLATE VII 


Nakta 

White-winged Wood Duck 
Cotton Teal 

Greylag Goose 

Lesser Whistling Teal 
Barheaded Goose 
Brahminy Duck 

Large Whistling Teal 
Spotbill Duck 

Mallard 
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PLATE VIII 


Demoiselle Crane - 

The Black-necked Crane 

The Hooded Crane 

'The Great White or Siberian Crane 
The Eastern Common Crane 
Macqueen’s Bustard (or Houbara) 
The Little Bustard 

The Lesser Florican 

The Great Indian Bustard 

The Bengal Florican 


PLATE IX 


Rosy Pelican 
White Stork 

Black Stork 
Flamingo 

Lesser Flamingo 
Bearded Vulture 
Himalayan Griffon 
Scavenger Vulture 
Common Peafowl 


PLATE X 


Red-tailed Tropic Bird 
Great White-bellied Heron 
Indian Reef Heron 

Bittern 

Giant Heron 

Black Ibis 

Glossy Ibis 

Spoonbill 

Yellow Bittern 

Little Bittern 


PLATE XI 


Blue-breasted Banded Rail. 
Purple Moorhen 


‘Painted Snipe 


Pheasant-tailed Jacana 
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Chinese White-breasted Waterhen 
Moorhen 

Bronze-winged Jacana 

Coot ; 

Masked Finfoot 

Kora or Water-cock 


PLATE XII 


Wigeon 

Gadwall 

Common Teal 

Pintail 

White-eyed Pochard 
Tufted Duck 
Garganey - 

Shoveller 

Greater Crested Crebe 
Little Grebe 


Plates I to VI placed immediately after Chapter 50; 
Plates VII To XII immediately after Chapter 60 
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amasi AEWA TA TATA | 


[Do please observe well the area full of wild animals and birds in this 
great forest.] 
gd a waaay a afanta aeq | 
ag 3A fagateara ! cara gfaameeata n 
Tat TH QRT AT RYT: FAT: | 
geret BIA arai JANET N 
; MBh 12.150. 14-15 


[This magnificent picture of thine is very charming indeed, O Lord of 
the forest, when these birds are happily enjoying themselves upon trees, 
O dear ! and their sweet musical notes are distinctly heard as they sing 
beautifully during the season of fragrant flowers (the Spring).] 
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CROWS & THEIR ALLIES 


A. RAVENS & CROWS 


1. In the Crow tribe we find “bird brains at their highest”, and recogni- 
tion of the virtues and vices of the common Crow is writ large in Sanskrit 
literature, the Jataka-Stories and Folk-Tales. The amata of the aaa 
for examlpe, is fully illustrative of the wisdom and shrewd cunning of our 
friend, the House-Crow. Popular tradition places him on a footing of 


' equality with that universal character, the barber : 


- quet fadt sn: qfi da araa: 
; —Subha. 159; 279. 

2. Among Indian birds, the Crow enjoys the distinction of having the 
largest number of names and adnouns or epithets in the Sanskrit language. 
The weaaetga has collected no fewer than 36 synonyms for the common - 
Crow and yet the list is by no means exhaustive. The expression rasta 
used in graadfgat, ch. 11, stands for the ‘the Crow family or Corvidae, and 
both sr& and amm are in general use for any Crow. The poets, however, 
have often used synonyms like sz, satsat, afagse, etc., to suit their verse. 

3. Generally speaking, Indian Crows may be placed in the following 
seven easily recognizable categories :- 

(i) The all-black Punjab and Tibetan Ravens (length 26"-28") 
which are quite as large as, though lighter than, the Common Pariah Kite 
(waft), and they are the amaga or swf of the Vedas and stare 
(zm fga) of literature. 

(ii) The Brown-necked Raven of Sind (22") of an umber-brown 
colour, more so on the neck and shoulders, is the wast of marg gar and 
probably «mre of the lexicons. 

(iii) The Carrion and Jungle Crows (19^), entirely black, heavier 
than the House-Crow but much smaller than the Raven is the otata, 
sm or simply the «re proper in a specific sense. They are also the saa 
of AV. 11.9.9 and 12.4.8. 


1. These and other Sanskrit names in this para are discussed later on. 
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(iv) The Rook (19") is wholly black but the adult bird has the basal 
third of its bill almost white. It is the faadteasq ste or the Black-and- 
white-billed Crow of aamua and probably the ams ama of the lexicons. 

(v) The Eastern Hooded Crow (19") has the entire head and neck, 
the central part of the upper breast, the wings and tail glossy black. The 
upper and lower back and underparts are drabgrey. It is the iamar sre, 
the ‘Black-faced’ Crow of aaqa. 

(vi) The House-Crow (17") which appropriates the daily ferafa of the 
twice-born, and the offerings to the dead is the afaryse sre or amm. It bears 
the distinctive name ofsreregfasrs after its grey neck and breast in qaqa. 
It the uritata of the lexicons. 

(vii) The Jackdaw of Kashmir (13"), migrating in winter to the near- 
by plains, is. the afew (thieving Crow) of Mahabharata and qanare of 
SUISSE. 

4. As a preliminary to a detailed consideration of these varieties, a 
workable classification of Crows may be referred to here. The wgregerfereter 
mentions three kinds of Crows, viz., (a) Amam, the Raven, (b) rs, the 
all black Crow like the Carrion and Jungle Crows, and (c) ama, the 
House-Crow. The  ssfawsramr, 6. 8. also distinguishes between rr and 
amq, and the distinction has been observed in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas where punishments based upon the doctrine of re-birth are provid- 
ed for petty larceny. Persons stealing fish or flesh, for instance, are destin- 
ed to be reborn as the carrion-eating æ! while those filching iron goods 
would become armr.? Again, the punishment for theft of milk is rebirth as 
an all-white Egret (amat, awrfssr)? based upon a similarity of colour, or 
a *me! by way of a complete contrast of colour. Similarly, in poetic compari- 
sons between the Crow and the Indian Koel the former is invariably a 
am, and not a avra, thus emphasizing the jet black of the plumage com- 
mon to both. Speaking generally, however, this distinction between the «rs 
and the ammr has faded away both in the lexicons and the popular mind. 
Even Varahamihira and others have not observed it. 

5. sme has gm and aata for the Raven, and sre, safer, sama, etc., for 
other species including the House-Crow. afao farrafa, mergo and waftave 
have adopted this two-fold division but give additional names under each 
of them. The common names for a Crow need not detain us but the so- 
called synonyms for the Raven require some consideration. These are :— 


(a) ag, am, aa, po, qila qx: (each of these 
epithets followed by the word "*I$:) TATA FRIT: 
—aftto Faratafar 


l. M. Bh. 13.111,123; Brahma P. 217, 108. 

2. M. Bh. 13.111, 102; Mark. P. 15,; Garuda P. 1.226,25; Brahma P. 217, 107. 
adt- in the last two is clearly a w.r., for Tato (iron ). 

3. M. Bh. 13.111, 110; Mark, P. i5, 22; Garuda P. 2.2,80; Brahma P. 217, 98. 

4. Manu, 12, 62; Yajhavalkya, 3, 214. 
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(b) sm mafia: arceat ator: arate 
aaaf | RIRA ASAT: | Maa: paN A 


— RETE. 
(c) Aeg RETE: care ANSTATA: | 
qat ASIN: spxxTdT mer (qur?) frs n 
— ufa. 
The 4st has a mixed list : 


(d) am: egersitsfeset sara: mz gafa a 
SUH Tears Gf? erates Tp d 


An examination of the above synonyms for the Raven shows that lexico- 
graphers have treated all black Crows including the Raven as varieties of a 
common type. Nevertheless, some at least of the above names, based as 
they are on some characteristic of each bird, offer the best clue*to the ident- 
ity of their respective owners. The lexicons, as is well known, were prepared 
as help to the poets to enable them to pick out words that would suit the 
metre in hand, and this has resulted in a mix-up of names of allied forms 
everywhere. The point is that some of the apparent synonyms for imata 
are really specific for other black Crows while a number of descriptive epi- 
thets like agmo, *xaT&, etc., have been converted into adnouns or subs- 
tantive names. It may wellbe that when the Indo-Aryans spread beyond 
and away from the Punjab the Jungle Crow (satga or gwrer$) replaced the 
Raven in their minds and thus came to be equated with it in the lexicons. 
At the same time the Brown-necked Raven, the Rook and the Jackdaw were 
forgotten or lost their identity. 

6. gaq, author of an alleged book of the 13th century entitled arate 
mea, perhaps available in translation only, has arbitrarily selected twelve 
names for describing as many varieties of the Crow and given fanciful des- 
criptions of them. His treatment of other birds also, with exceptions here 
and there, is equally fanciful but even his absurd classification* makes it 


l. For the GafTa-4TH See Section C of this article. 

2. The name, üfzz (lit. son of Indra), is based upon a story related in Padma Purana, 
Uttara Khanda, Ch. 242, Nrsimha P., Ch. 43, and in the interpolated chapter, between 
chs, 95 and 96, of Ayodhya Kanda of Valmiki Ramayana (Bombay ed.). Jayanta, the 
son of Indra, assuming the form of a crow, insulted Sita and Rama punished him by 
depriving him of one of his eyes. Since then crow is supposed to have only one eye’ which, 
however, moves from one eye-socket into the other, for does not the crow turn his head 
from side to ‘side when he looks at things below from a high perch? This story is also 
the basis of the rule of logic known as *TIf&rT 

3. ATE here simply means demon-like and ATX THAT (the devil of a crow) can 
only be the Raven. No lexicon gives HTH% or Hk for a crow. 


4. He postulates twelve varieties of crow under the names—1. TF, 2. Hee, 3. afge 
4. aqaa, 5. safer, 6. amad, 7. moa, 8. amm, 9. Ra, 10. Agf, 
11. AFTE, and 12. sm. 
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clear that he was aware of the fact that all Crows did not fall into two 
classes.only, and, undoubtedly, this awareness must have been shared by 
the more widely travelled lexicographers though unfortunately they did not 
care to connect particular names with particular birds. 

7. amaa WHY, a treatise on augury describes five different kinds of 
Crow according to the five-fold division of the Hindu society, viz., fs, 
afaa, dvi, az and qe" ...a method of classification which was much in 
favour during a certain period of Indian literary history.! The descriptions, 
however, are sufficiently clear and enable us to identify the species intended 
by the author : 


(i) agam miig «aeq: goma: a fam: | 
(ii) frgrerfrerrezfafasravt: earcerfarat SAISIN: | 
(ii) emeregdter: adasa: maae Cedar um: 
(iv) weavofa: gaara: qp mug T TATEA: | 
(v) fea gemea aa: fansa: a: weet dde "freta 
feaa: eaaaaaata: STPISCTSTRT W g TASA | 
—Varga, 12. 3-5 


(i) describes the all-black Crow of large size, possessing a long and 
heavy bill. It is clearly the Raven later on called by him the arate. It is 
the qam (qgommr) of demit. 

(ii) refers to a black-faced Crow of different colours (evidently, black 
and drab-grey) and browneyes. Itisthe Hooded Crow—— the areata. 

(iii) describes a Crow of black colour but with a different shade 
and with a black and white bill. It is the Rook——the facitra>qars. 

(iv) contains a description of the slim, partly ash-coloured and very 
noisy Crow. It is the House-Crow——the sremefaere of Vasantaraja, Terr 
of afago and the afagse of the lexicons. 

(v) defines the self-possessed and confident looking bird with a not un- 
pleasant voice (frea, war with fa as privation prefix; cf. eer of the second 
and amasa of the third variety) and a small bill and body. This is the 
Jackdaw——the garea sm of Vasantaraja, and the atfeare of Mahabharata. 

8. The Punjab and Tibetan Ravens are entirely black and have powerful 
bills. They are the boldest among Crows and attack birds, weak mammals 
including freshly dropped lambs and. the eyes of lambing ewes, young pup- 
pies, etc., wherein probably lies the germ ‘of these birds being regarded 


l. See lem ZH, and ail in WeaHeTEH. Even gems have been so classified in 
p o > 
qarT. ; ; 

2. This 13” bird with a bill of 1.5" and tail a little over 5" as against the 17.5" 
House-crow with a bill of 2” and tail of 7” has been supposed to have a comparatively 
long neck, i.e., as compared to its size, unless the text is corrupt. 
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as evil and inauspicious by the Vedic Indians who had a pastoral and agri- 
cultural economy. ‘‘With all the Raven’s solemnity of voice and stateliness 
of carriage, the great bird is an enemy.” This **magnificent felon” is, most 
prabably the «wr ga of Rv. 10. 16, 6 and Av. 12. 3, 13, graft of Av. 7. 
64, and maa agfa, ch. 17, and simply agfa of d. areas, 4.35.! The terms 
aga and agfa in these names imply the large size of the bird as explained 
in M.W. and the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects. Later names for the 
Raven are gar, amps (the devil of a Crow), avs arm (ave qa: : 
bird of the god of Death), and qar (the great Crow) as found in the 
lexicons (e.g. zm: qzamü—mwdm.). The name qF (—*9&) for a Crow 
should also belong to itas q* is the lamb-killing wolf. 

9. The Brown-necked Raven has been named most appropriately as 
the waa. This name occurs in what appears to have been the original 
reading of the 9th verse of ch. 15 of the mèra qa as quoted by Sayana 
in his commentary on the «mr adafeat, mafiaa *ms-2. ch. 12, Bom. 
Sansk. Series, Vol. 64, p. 265 : 


Tara TTA TTI | 


It also points to waste (sa, of a brown colour) of the lexicons as an- 
other name for it. M. Williams renders «*g$1$ as an inauspicious Crow or 
a Raven which is partly correct. The sr«wexgW explains the term wa as 
aa zd, as if burnt, but goes on to specify the colour as black and then 
identifies the name with zr which again is partly correct. qamraq in his 
asama describes hay that has changed into a brown colour through long 
keeping or otherwise as ward waftay (p. 164). Again, the body of sage 
Narada browned by penance is described as aa in the wre Tam, wave, 
2,1, 48 : 
SEEIEEEECHSE M CIC EE S ED uo PE 


It will thus be seen that the word « in «ag stands for ‘fire-scorched 
or sun-burnt’ and hence for a brown colour, and accepting this meaning 
of the epithet I would identify awara as the Brown-necked Raven. 


10. The Rook is black all over with a purplish blue gloss (armed) 
on the head, neck and lower parts and violet purple on the back. The 
base of the bill and face are white and devoid offeathers and the rest of 
the bill is black. It feeds chiefly in ploughed fields and grasslands on in- 
sects, seeds and grain. One of the names for a Crow is wtqufa, descendant 
of qe, from «aT a kind of pulse-grain, and it may belong to 
this bird. as he is more of a vegetarian than his cousins (cf. gems 
for a horse), unless it is the same as Wtsfa? for which see Para 12 below. 


1. It is however more than likely that the *?5"TT$- of post-Vedic literature refers to 
the Carrion and Jungle crows, 


2. The fAPUENT gives manfa as v.l, for Agfa. 
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"WIS is yet another name for a kind of Crow which, if from root aq? ‘to 
disappear’ may belong to the Rook because he is only a winter visitor to 
the North-West of India including the Punjab and Kashmir.? It must 
however be admitted that the etymology and correct significance of the 
names, agfa, wf and atgafa, are not at all clear. 

ll. The names for the Hooded and the House Crows have already 
been given, but two other excellent names for the latter may be ` men- 
tioned. They are anitt $m (the Crow of civilization) and sere (House- 
Crow). The last name occurs in sfeqzrr, 317, 37 as a substitute for qesrü 
of Manu, 12, 66. It may also bestated that it is the House Crow which 
is the commonest victim of the Koel (Art. 37) and hence the epithet 
qum for it. 


12. Turning to names like aq - or qa sre, qdq FTF, pones, tai,? and. 


aa and also perhaps atgfa and swf it would appear that they are more 
appropriate to the jet black Carrion and Jungle Crows than to the Raven. 
These all-black birds have been distinguished by axmgfafgx as TATA ATH 
(black-plumaged like the Koel), ch. 94. 11, and by aw«ruw as marmari 
(black-necked in contrast with the grey-necked or wemsefa), ch. 12. 6, as 
a sub-class of the Raven. According to Vasantaraja the best Crow for pur- 
poses of augury is the Raven and the next in order of preference is Sqmmme. 
This term includes not only the Carrion and Jungle Crows but also the 
Hooded-Crow, while the House Crow comes as the last but one of his 
series (ch. 12. 6-8). The qgsgrgsrerafs, however, follows the lexical division 
of Crows into two groups and places the Raven and other black Crows in 
the xta group and the House Crow in the other : 


PRA BHA: NN: ATTA PS | 
TIA aaa Fat wae Tea: D 
- pp. 393-394 


The 49a, however, is helpful in a proper subdivision of the black birds 
into two types, for the Raven is equated with “sa amqc" or SIX FTA, 
and it follows that the others are simply ata. This fits in admirably with 
the name ateges for the jet black Red-billed Chough discussed in the 
next seetion. The following verse maintains a clear distinction between 


l. anfa quf AMS: See, for similar formations, auqrmprífagfa:, 3.34. 

2. Poet Jyotiriévara of Bihar compiled his book Varna-Ratnakara early in the 
fourteenth century. It is a collection of items and suggestive phrases for the use of poets 
and story-writers under various heads. One of these is WTxaviaT (description of a thief) in 
the eighth Kallola, p. 66. It contains the phrase “ASPS AZUA fisqafi 7", ie. a thief 
should be described as possessing eyes like those of the A521 or the AMF variety of crow, 
for both these names are from root FM to disappear or fly away (Apte’s Dictionary) and 
would seem to refer to the Rook. In the alternative these names may well belong to the 
jackdaw, a resident bird of Kashmir but a winter visitor to the Punjab. 

3. Synonyms like PPAT, PPI and ATEAN for the deep blue-black fruit of 
Eugenia Jombolana support the view put forth here. 
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the smaller black Crows like the Jungle or Carrion Crow (ata) and the 
Raven (faan, the same as aM s4) on the one hand and between these 
and the House Crow (ama) on the other :— 


TH: HINA: THAT cH rSf WR | 


FA aT GAT Wer WUHTHTT: NW: |i 
—Mark. Purana, 40. 8. 


The name tet is evidently coined after the Vedic maga. The mention 
of three different types of Crow in this verse agrees exactly with the three 
types named in the agrqaft, viz., stars, aH and amm (Sec. 213). SA, 
gsm, sA and ara are therefore synonymous with one another for the 
Carrion and Jungle Crows, but in literature they are mentioned simply as 
ars or sail :— 


qqa easa faata | 
Wfrcg uud ard ATRAEM di —mQeenfzs, 9.11 
WW aga SDSWRHSUTWGUP IÉUSCTHSIET | 
—Bhoja-prabandha, 269. 
arog afranha: fret zat Hat qur wrrfü | 
—Kavya-mala, pt. 7, Vairagyasataka, 98. 


art prodata gafan du | 
—Subhasita. 222, 38, 
sr: Hom: fe: Hoop: Ht Ae: fepe: | 
—Ibid. ..225. 120, 
also 225, 122: 221,205. 


The anferqaria of tegft has a list of items of a black colour in. Section, 3 
and wr, but not arz4 is one of them. This distinction between the two is 
further strengthened by the following :— 


TA: JMA: THAT HT MIRAT 
—Bhela Samhità, p. 108 
Turning to the names sire, qdqere, or rh, it is not possible to allocate 
any of them to a particular species as both the Eastern Carrion Crow and 
the Himalayan Jungle Crow are found in the Himalayas, the former in 
Kashmir and the latter from Afghanistan to Bhutan, while the Indian 
Jungle Crow occurs throughout India south of the Himalayas, and since 
itis not easy to distinguish the three’ varieties in the field these names 
must be regarded as synonymous with g$wT&r& and are for them. sre in 


1, HT: art f Ex, both being jet black. The flag of 44 consists of a huge 


*HTSSTor black crow made of iron PINZANI? sara} JATEAREN: HST, BATE 
a, Ch. 16. | 
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the following example, placed with the vulture and jackalin a battle-field, 
presumably in the plains of North India, is the Indian Jungle crow :— 


ATATIA: aA TAT: | 
—Wo SITo I2; 98, 16. 


13. The case for atgfa! (v.l. mefa ?) is perhaps a little different. 
Hemacandra equates it with sm which shows that it is a black Crow, 
and when we find that a flock of Crows (atgfaga) has been placed in the 
forest near the Godavari in South-India by poet Bhavabhüti it is but 
reasonable to conclude that it is the southern variety of the Jungle Crow. 
This, according to Whistler, is a highly gregarious species and large 
numbers collect to roost in special patches of forest, though never so 
many together as in the case of the House Crow. agfa like aqa is thus 
found to be specific for the Jungle Crow :— 


"qpesregesr pé E-e- en Tq eb 


eqearevq open gerer: aadA fate: i 
—Uttara Ramacarita, 2, 29 


14, The brief description of the qsuremem given by aaa is fully 
borne out by what Whistler has to say about the Jackdaw. They are “as 
tame and impudent as the House Crow ...The call is more musical 4. Phe 
whole demeanour is pert and knowing ... though the irresistible attraction 
which small bright articles have for the Jackdaw often makes it a 
nuisance about a house when tame enough to be allowed out of its cage” 
The last trait, described elsewhere as ‘‘a notoriety for thieving” helps us 
to appropriate the name sfesrs to it :— 


aan atefacat qp ARTE: TAA | 
—magrarar 12. 111, 123 (Cal. Ed.) 


The Bombay edition reads fafe#t® which, however, is the Green Magpie, 
and ina way both are equally correct, for both the birds are champion 
thieves ofglittering trinkets and other small objects lying about the house. 
The propriety of the punishment lies in the fact that a person who steals 
salt—a most precious thing in olden times—is condemned to be a thief for 
all his life in the next birth. 

15. Albinism is not unknown in crows and a completely white bird 
of the House Crow variety is occasionally met with. The Museum at 
Nagpur has a specimen. It is known as sida or ya sr and is always 
considered inauspicious. aaaaa calls it saa amm at 12.127 :— 


l. This name may be from W$*, a half open bud, after the bird's semi-erectile 
feathers of the head. 
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The white Ibis also has been occasionally mentioned as a amI®. i.e. the 
white water-crow (Art. 80). 


DPI SpA deg ufa saa | 
wat at faad aa aa eu faqsafa n 
—mequ, 237, 11 
aea amai Areca Farha Sau | 
aafaa sued aefa fe a fsxreabr i 
—aratacamdt, 465. 


16. All Crows including the Raven were regarded as inauspicious and 
evil throughout the Vedic period and contamination of sacrificial or 
ceremonial objects, food, and the human body by one was a dreaded 
thing, but with the development of the science of augury (sr smi) there 
came about a slight change in their status for the better. Books on the 
subject contain chapters upon the interpretation of their behaviour and 
voice for good or ill, and instances are not wanting even,in ancient 
literature where the sight or call of a Crow has been held to be 
auspicious? :— 

aa areola ara: at aso at: c 
—Kausika Sütra, 34. 24 
ama: Tera: Teale pafa 
* * * * * * 
qet at g fanear: agaa fa 
—Ramayana, 4.55, 56 
EID See M. Bh. 6.3.67 
anaga: Pp: gaia: 
Agni Purana, 223, 13. 
Finally, even the best of us has something to learn from the wily but 
sagacious bird, for in the chapter on waai in afa germ, 225, 30 a king is 
advised always to be on his guard, i.e. suspicious, like a Grow : 


aang yafaa” 
“Timid like a crow" for *rsw$r in M. Williams is perhaps a little in- 


correct. See also verse 402 at page 162 of qatfaa where no fewer than five 
good points of the bird have been commended. 


B. CHOUGHS 


Choughs resemble the true Crows and are of a glossy black colour but 
differ from them all in having the bill and feet brilliantly coloured. The 
bill is fairly long, slender and pointed, with a gentle curve throughout. 


l. The crow and particularly the Raven and their voice are regarded as unlucky— 


occasionally auspicious as well—i i 
Ex vane d n many parts of the world. See Ency, Religion and 
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The Red-billed Chough, known in England as the ‘Red-legged Crow’, 
has vermilion-red bill and legs while its cousin, the Yellow-billed Chough, 
is characterized by a yellow bill but vermilion legs. Both are very social 
and noisy birds, haunting human camps and the wilds alike. They nest 
on rocky cliffs and are found throughout the Himalayas from 5,000 ft. 
in winter to 16,000 ft. above the sea level in summer. 

2. Ifthe adjective «dx in qdq*re is in apposition to sr or 44 in 4g- 
or 44-575 for the Jungle Crow as also to the plains of the Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh next below the Himalayas, the name qáqsre may well 
belong to these denizens of the Himalayas. In any case they are the 
Crows designated as qa%t amat: inthe story related in Mahabharata, 
6.6, 14-15. Here the Vulture, qqa, proud of his noble descent from the 
great aq, regrets that Mount Meru does not observe any distinction of 
high and low, and offers equal hospitality to the mean Crows merely 
because they too, like him, have gold on their bodies, and decides, there- 
fore, to quit the place permanently :— 


faat: quet aeg gasrearemr: fat à 

«d fafacaarara aani dre ANTT di 
Aasaa Fey | 
afar aena TISAI 


Now qqa is the Black Vulture with red head and neck (Art. 51) and the 
Golden Crows are indeed the Coughs with red or golden bills and red 
feet contrasting beautifully with their glistening black plumage. They 
occupy the central Himalayas while the Black Vulture does not rise 
higher than the outer and lower.ranges and is quite at home in the plains 
below. The story is thus a mythical explanation of these facts of nature 
and gives us the beautiful name of gañ ame! for the Choughs. 

3. The Red-billed Chough (17.5") with its fiery looking, conical, and 
pointed bill reminds one of the stggss saa or—aTaa—red-billed Crows—who 
torture sinners in hell according to statements in some of the Puranas :— 


MSGS HHA: SAAT: YTS: 

Padma P., Uttara Kh. 250, 13 
MGA gN: NEEE: 
s s Sk. P., Kasi Kh. 5, 75 


sega pfaf: ded: gga and: 
Siva P. 5. 9, 11 


l. gtasiaraa. lit. the beautifully coloured bird. We thus have AÙ for gold and red- 
ochre, and gant for turmeric, while the female lac-insect has been described fewaant 
golden, after the light orange red of the body and the rich red fluid it contains in AV 
5.5. See Lac and the Lac Insect in the Atharva-Veda by the author (The International 
Academy of Culture, Nagpur, 1950). 
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The name ata is fully justified for these birds as they are as black as 
the Jungle or Carrion Crow. We thus have the following three types of 
arate or jet-black Crows :— 


(i =#@tq—the Jungle and Carrion Crows; 
(i) megs mata—the Red-billed Chough ;? 
(iii) ag &m—the Raven. 


4. The authors of the above Puranas must have visited sacred places 
like Amarnath, Badrinath, Gangotri, etc., in the Himalayas and seen the 
Choughs which are common in those parts. The Yellow-billed bird is 
comparatively small (16") and his ineffective looking yellow bill has 
helped to exempt him from Satanic duties in hell, but if by any chance 
his services were needed, one may be sure, he would have been summoned 


under the name of eatigus Frater. ~ 


C. NUTCRACKERS 


. The Nutcrackers are smaller than the House-Crow being about 15 
inches in length. They have a chocolate-brown plumage with head and 
neck streaked white, and back and breast marked with oval white drops. 
The Larger-spotted Nutcracker is the darker bird, more profusely marked 
with white than the Himalayan Nutcracker. The former occurs from 
Kashmir to Sikkim and the latter from Nepal eastwards. As the name 
indicates, they subsist largely on the seeds of the pine, cedar, fir, spruce, 
etc., also fruits and insects. 

Names like wafta-, qrcg-, and Ata- (sT&$)are given merely as synonyms 
for a Crow in some of the lexicons but they clearly belong to these fruit- 
eating and spotted members of the Crow family. amy (a7) is the spotted 
deer and #tfrq the (spotted) leopard, and these help to fix the identity of 
the birds as above. M. Williams does not mention all the birds that go 
under the name of wrcg. but the Hindi Sabda-sagara gives it for a Crow as 
well. The wgrepafwstm para. 213, gives diff towards the end of its bird- 
list where bats and some insects are named and it is therefore doubtful how 
far the name ft corresponds to gr of M. Williams. It is however quite 
probable that the name éifq is shared by animal, bird and insect having 
spotted bodies or wings. 


D. MAGPIES 


Magpies are an interesting group within the Crow family some 
species of which occur practically throughout India and some are confined 


Ll. "rhe smreguesTarit amA: of Mahavyutpatti Koga, 2.15.21 is no other than the 
Aegea SIP and clearly points to these names being specific. The substitution of 
Waa for Wz must be taken in the sense of copper-red. 
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to the outer Himalayas and the valleys tothe south including Nepal. They 
are long-tailed birds of arboreal habits, and their attitude when perched 
on trees or the uncommonly long tails of some of them drooping in a 
gentle curve probably suggested to the highly imaginative ancients the 
striking resemblance which their body-lines bear to the shape of the 
village-plough or its long shaft, or perhaps to a long-shafted hammer (sz; 
cf. their Hindi name agam, fr. «gr great, and afte—, ats afes— a stick or 
pole) and they gave them the common name of # or szwsft,! and differ- 
entiated three principal types as under :— 


(i) see (M. W.) —the Indian, the Bengal and the Himalayan Tree- 
pies, the smallest of the series. 
(ii) ame (Matsya P.)— allied forms like the Kashmir and Black- 
rumped Magpies; and 
(ii) qwe (Varàhamihira)— the Red-billed and the Yellow-billed 
Blué Magpies, having the longest tails. 


2. The treatment of these noisy birds by Varahamihira and Vasanta- 
raja from the point of view of augury goes to show that their sight or 
calls have the same value and this accounts for a mix up. of the names of 
at least two different Magpies in the synonymy given in the qg«ifear and 
in the terms used by Vasantaraja at several places in his work :— 


WS, HET, q-xam, PUP, YUPREWST €T: 
—Var. Br. S., 87, 4. 


ars, qi egfowar ww, Hee, qifzsr and gat 
Vasant. 4.21, 56-65; 11.2& 5 


It will be seen that names like s9, gas, gagfsaar and safer (8-xfasr?) 
are after the harsh call-notes of the birds and have their analogues in 
afat at and afara of the Hill-men for the Himalayan Tree-pie (F.B.I.). 
These names belong to the Tree-Pies which are the commonest members 
of the group found all over North India and elsewhere too. safaat of aara- 
wm ds clearly an incorrect reading of the earlier waftat of the Samhita. 
atafest, on the other hand, which may be rendered as ‘the bird marked 
with a crescent’ should be a Common name for all magpies (szwsff) as 
the white, lilac white or rufous red of the lower break has a sharp 
crescentic outline against the black. upper breast in everyone of them 


l. %€ also means a trick or anigma, and adsit may well imply a mysterious bird, 
particularly as a bird of omen. 

2. The Hindi and Urdu names corresponding to this are ata and HgdlW both mean- 
‘the Moon’, If the name *&XIfT&T is by any means the same as PATfT#T which again means 
"PTT (Heat Wet) ie, AH the moon, it would be the same as aafe® and it is 
possible that SSXTPT&T is a scribe’s error for «ITI, prakrit for "ITI, meaning a little 


moon or part of a moon. 
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showing up a three quarters crescent of the moon.! That leaves the name 
git which may be explained in two ways : (a) ‘approached or seen with 
difficulty’ and hence, found in inaccessible places; and (b) having the 
dark or bluish complexion of the goddess of that name, described as “aaet- 
geantar’ in amga, quoted under gf in Sabdakalpadruma. The 
expression means, ‘of the colour of the linseed flowers, ie., of a light 
blue colour. gf for a Magpie, therefore, should properly belong to the 
Blue Magpies of the Himalayas. gif is also the Blue Rock Thrush 
(Art. 10). 

3. The classification of the #— series may now be considered 
further :— 

(i) The Indian and the Himalayan Tree-pies belong to genus Dend- 
rocitta and closely resemble one another. They have sooty black head and 
neck, and buffish-brown upperparts with a tail of eight to eleven inches. 
Being the smallest of the group they are the Suge (gw small), Ha, ww 
(barking like a dog),? swrfawr etc., as noted above. In the commentary on 
Vasantaràja it is described as «eagssr safta? and the position in which 
its movements and voice are to be studied for augury is when the bird is 


af: awm (ch. 11, 3), ie., when it is perching ona tree outside the 


village or on an outer or exposed branch of a.tree. Its voice is syllabified 
by Varahamihir as miert and by Whistler as ‘kokli’ or *googely'. These 
particulars are more than sufficient to identify surfrsr with the Tree-pie. 

Superstition surrounds the Magpie not only in India but also in 
England and Europe even at the present day. The Britannica, eleventh 
edition, refers to it in the following words : *'Superstition as to the 
appearance of the pie still survives even among many educated persons, 
and there are several versions ofa rhyming adage ... (which) all agree 
that the sight of a single pie presages sorrow”. The authors of “Our Bird 
Book" (1947) also mention the common saying, “one for sorrow and 
two for joy" and add that in the former case people take off their hats to 
ward off the evileffect. In Indian literature too there is an occasional 
reference to the unlucky nature of the birds : 


TWISTW: zz Wah: UNT | 


qg a faga mer eT ATA wq Sm I 
—Padma P., Bhümi Kh., 103, 70. 


On the other hand Vasantaraja mentions certain situations where the 
birds prove auspicious to the observer. 


1. Cf wx" for the white-breasted kingfighter—Art. 41. 
2. amA (a dog from its habit of eating its own vomit) in the list of SWg birds in 


FXF is the same as WT of the Tacdfedl. ATs in M. W. is incorrect. In the first part of the 
list of Sag: in ACH the dog is mentioned as 34 as one of the animals of prey. 
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(ii) The Kashmir and the Black-rumped Magpies of genus Pica have 
the head, neck, upper breast, and upperparts black, and the wings are 
partly white and partly black, brilliantly glossed with blue. The tail also 
is black with a green and purple gloss. On the whole, therefore, the 
black colour predominates in their plumage and they should be the 
ame (e. black) birds of the Himalayan hermitage described in the 
Matsya Purana :— 


HTT MAK ACA ATIPAN | 
—118, 50 

(ii) The Red-billed and the Yellow-billed Blue Magpies of the 
Himalayas belong to genus Urocissa and are characterized by very long 
blue tails measuring 18-19 inches. In these asin others the head, neck 
and breast are black: the back is purplish blue or ashy; the wings have 
purplish blue on them; and the lower plumage from the breast downwards 
is greyish white or lilac-tinged with blue or purple. The long tail accounts 
. for their Hindi name fama (aaa; gat a feather; i.e., long-tailed; cf. 
waa for the long-tailed Paradise Flycatcher, Art. 11). They are clearly 
the qwWsz marking the nearest approach toa zin shape. The Variants 
wzqü and #eqx given in para. 2 above are Prakritisms of yiz. 

4. The Green Magpie of genus Cissa differs very considerably in 
extremal character and plumage from others, and not having a long tail, 
stands outside the «e series. Its body plumage is generally green and 
the wing coverts arered. Bill and legs are a coral red, the former of a 
deeper colour. Its Sanskrit name is fsf«sm (Parrot-Crow, fr. fafe a 
Parrot) after its red bill and green plumage. It must have been a cage 
bird in former times as it makes an excellent pet and can be trained to 
talk. It is known as fafeitin Hindi and Bengali which is perhaps a 
Prakrit form of faf«sre.! In certain dialects the letter 4 is often replaced 
by q, and * by a, while in the present instance the nasal has been inserted 
for the sake of euphony; cf. Hindi ##< for Sansk. ##< for lime-stone nodules. 
The nasal also helps to maintain the value of the long vowel of the 
penultimate #7 in fafs. The name occurs in the Southern recension of 
the Mahabharata :— 


aay atefacar d fafeara: mu | 
—13. 111, 123; also Brahma P. 217, 108. 


The Bengal recension reads afar which has been identified with the 
Jackdaw in Section A of this Article. The reason for the punishment also 


L fafesrs— fafemr— fafera fai 

Cf. aA —IF, FATA for the Shikra Hawk WX$—8X£2 bird; Wal-aFT rice in 
corrupt Gujarati ; {pigi — sftsiasI— Azadirachta indica, the Neem tree. Sansk- art, fate 
and Talegu ff or 9f for a Parrot appear to be allied forms. 
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has been hinted atthere. The Jackdaw, no doubt, loves thieving, “still, 
he is not the champion sneakthief that his first cousin the Magpie is” (Our 
Bird Book, pp. 64-65). 

5. Manu Samhita in its present editions reads ĝar} at 12.63 in 
the same context as the Mahabharata and Brahma Purana, which is evi- 
dently a wrong reading of fafs. There is ample authority for this 
presumption, for we find Sayana Madhavacarya quoting Manu, 12, 63 
with the reading of ûs in his commentary on the amı mdfewr publi- 
shed in the Bombay Sansk. Series, No. 59 (1888), where the learned 
editor has pointed out in a foot note at p. 254 of Vol. 2, Pt. 2 that two 
MSS. of the commentary have sHT*m in the verse in question. It would 
therefore appear that the writer of the Bengal recension of the Maha- 
bharata substituted tfar for f«fesrs which is also the reading in the 
aaga. The Verse does not suffer in sense as both the~jackbird and the 
green magpie are noted thieves. On the other hand, it is quite likely that 
both faf«ers and atfer belong to one or the other of the two birds. 


E. JAYS AND ROLLERS 


“The Jays are birds of bright plumage, the wing especially being 
marked with vivid blue. They inhabit woods, have harsh cries, are rather 
shy, and live on all kinds of food". Two varieties of the bird occur in the 
Himalayas ranging from 3,500 feet in winter to 8,000 feet in summer. 
The Black-throated Jay (13") has a black crested head, black wings closely 
barred with bright blue, vinous grey body and a blue tail barred with 
black. The Himalayan Jay (12") lacks the black head and crest of the 
former and is of a rich vinaceous fawn-colour ali over including the head 
except for a good bit of white both above and below the tail. Both are very 
noisy and live on fruits, insects, small mammals, birds and reptiles and 
other birds' eggs. During flight they often indulge, like the Rollers, in wing- 
flappings and contortions. Their cousin, the Siberian Jay, of the pine forests 
of Northern Furope and Asia is considered a lucky bird by the people of those 
parts (the Britannica, llth Edn). The Rollers have a more plumage, their 
wings and tail consisting of various shades of blue, from pale turquoise to 
dark ultramarine, tinted in parts with green. They are, however, entirely 
insectivorous and also include mice, small reptiles, frogs and harmless 
snakes in their dietary, and are for this reason placed in the sag group 
of birds in sr and ss. Both the Jays and the Rollers were formerly placed 


1, Verse 13 of ch. 44 of the Institutes’ of Visnu (feneri) edited by Jujjus Jolly 

(Calcutta, 1181) read wif4T& in the same context. The original heading of fWft or 

would seem to have been corrupted through scribal error to arta in some 

copies of Wq8f&dT or fasopen ft and the error has been repeated and shortened to «TX in 
aaea TATA 5.215, 


a PPS 
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with in the Crow family even by systematists but the latter have now been 
separated as, a family under a different suborder. That Rollers were regarded 
as a kind of Jay is also clear from the fact that M. Williams renders their 
Sanskrit name, arg, as “the Blue Jay". In India also both Jays and Rollers 
were looked upon as varieties of art and the former were distinguished simp- 
ly as aaara, for the Hindi name a««xi for the Black-throated Jay is appa- 
rently a corruption of avam—aqarsst—araraa—aranl ? 

The common Sanskrit name for a Roller is ary (V. L. um), but as it is 
one of the most auspicious birds of India and one whose form god Siva 
loved to assume on occasion it has earned for itself several complimentary 
epithets. Some of these like mgmit and tats are from the list of attri- 
butes of god Siva contained in the faaagaart section of the Siva Puràna, 
3-koti-rudra Samhita, ch. 35, 118. Epithets descriptive of the bird's plu- 
mage, voice and habits, though apparently set down as synonyms for m, 
are really applicable not to any particular species but to different species 
taken separately, while a third set of epithets emphasizes their lucky 
aspects as birds ofaugury. The following brief description ofthe three 
species of Roller found from Kashmir to Nepal would help to allocate 
the adjectives appropriate to every one of them. 

(1) The Kashmir Roller (12^) has the whole head, neck and lower 
parts under wing-coverts and auxillaries pale blue, darkest and streaked 
with brilliant small-blue on the breast and throat; back rufous-brown ; 
rump blue; and tail bluish-green. The billis black. Its local name is 
‘Nila krosh’! (faam, the same as drerg-m) from the predominance 
of the blue colour in the bird’s plumage not only on the wings and tail 
as in others but also on the head, neck and lower parts. It is confined to 
Kashmir and the North-West. 

(2) The Broad-billed Roller has a dark brown head tinged with olive 
(yellowish-brown) ; tail and wings black suffused with deep blue; the back 
and lower parts greenish-brown with the centre of chin, throat and fore- 
neck deep purple-blue. The bill is deep vermilion. It is a much quieter 
bird and of more crepuscular habits than the others. “All through the 
hotter hours of the day it may be seen perched quietly high up on the 
loftiest tree of that particular bit of forest, or on the topmost branch of a 
dead tree in a clearing. As it is motionless its head sunk into the puffed 
out feathers of its shoulder and breast, it seems to be fast asleep except 
for a harsh croak, uttered every quarter of an hour or so." But it is quite 
wide-awake all the time; cf. agm below. It is the #a-or ufwm-$"5 proper 
and therefore sacred to fat who occasionally loved to assume its form—see 
Mahabharata, 13. 15, 146. 

This Roller occurs in the foot hills of the Himalayas and the adjacent 
plains, and also in the hillsand nearby plains of the West coast from Wynad 
southwards and in Ceylon. 


1. Grierson's Kashmir Dictionary. Nila Kias in F.B.I. is incorrect. 
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(3) The Indian Roller (13") is a bird of the plains and fields and 
is commonly seen in the more thickly inhabited parts. It is bluish- 
green on the crown and nape and purplish red marked with broad 
creamy shaft-stripes on the throat and upper breast, fading into 
rufous-brown further down. The back is greenish-brown, and the remain- 
ing parts, including the tail and wings, consist of various shades of blue. 
The point to be noted is that there is no yellowish brown on the head 
nor any blue on the throat or fore-neck. The bill is blackish brown. The 
Rollers, when at rest, appear to be rather sombre coloured and not at all 
conspicuous but when on the wing they give us a most “vivid display of 
colour". The courtship exhibitionism is much the same in all species but 
the Indian Roller is not only the noisiest but also the most demonstrative 
of all three. The male “indulges in a series of fantastic acrobatics, rocket- 
ing into the air, somersaulting and nose-diving to the accompaniment of 
harsh grating screams and with the brilliant plumage flashing in the sun” 
(Salim Ali). 

Now, since everyone of the above three is an auspicious bird (eaf) 
and fulfils the requirements of augury, the names and epithets of all of 


. them have been mixed up in the so-called synonyms for «m : 


(a) aige, niire, faeit, cafeas, ARTA, etc, in Taras 
(b)  fafadtfa, faaara, agii, dterrgr, gases, etc. in HOTA. 
(c) Aaw, qaga, maa, ustfae yy, frat, etc. in M. W. 

(d) gags, Aaa, etc. in the verse quoted at the end. 


The truly descriptive adjectives in the above lists are faaara (having 
variegated wings); arg (blue-bodied) , afer, arw or diia (blue- 
throated; cf. afwssa!, in the same sense as the name of the Peacock of 
Purüravas in Vikramorvasiya, 5. 54 where af stands for ‘a sapphire?) ; 
emis (gold-headed, i.e., with a yellowish-brown head) ; agrs (golden, 
i.e., red-billed) ; fafrâfa (calling ‘ki ki’ aloud during a sportive flight, or 
calling, and shining beautifully on the wing); and ama (frequenting, or resi- 
dent in dry waterless areas). It will be seen that all these cannot be true 
of any single species of Roller and must be allocated to their respective 
owners. In a general way, “tang and faaam would seem to apply to all the 
three- species but since the lower parts of the Kashmir Roller are blue 
throughout the first epithet would seem to be. specific for it, particularly 
as faaara for any Roller does stand in some contrast to dmg (see below). 
ufirsvs and its variants apply to the Kashmir and the Broad-billed varieties 
but not to the Indian Roller. The epithets añas and gags clearly belong 
to the broad-Billed species and to no other. Lastly, fafarfa? (if it is really 


1. mfumv59 is also the common cock after its red Lappets. 
2. fe feefa wed qia dieafa Aef. It appears that the names fif and fefadifa 
are shared by (i) a noisy kingfisher which is a water bird and (ii] the Indian Roller 
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one of these birds), can only be the Indian Roller; the most playful and 
noisy member of the series. aq too must be the same as it occurs in the 
drier areas of the Punjab and Rajasthan. qasata also enumerates this sre 
as one of the birds common in arid places (III. 6, p. 397). mags refers to 
the slow.up and down movement of this Roller’s tail every half minute or 
so when perched upon a branch or telegraph wire. The Indian Roller 
being the commonest, the epithet perhaps belongs to it. The remaining 
epithets are shared in common by all the species as birds of happy augury. 
Some of these, like eafere, wgmivft, and famm are also applied to the domes- 
tic Cock who by his morning crow is supposed to herald a prosperous day. 
tary, again, is descriptive of the body-colour ofa Peacock, one of the 
Cranes and the Blue Heron; and Aamos- is shared by the Peacock, the 
Magpie Robin, the white Wagtail and others. 

Finally, a few examples of the Roller in literature : The beautiful 
Broad-billed Roller with its deep vermilion bill would seem to be the 
bird dedicated to the deities, af and am : 


“afaa ara”? —Vaja. Samhita, 24.23. 


In the Rgveda asthmatic cough is transferred from the patient to 
either the fafmétfa-ary, or to ary and f&fsérfa birds both of which seem to 
delight in their raucous calls and would be glad of a further reinforcement: 


“are Ter SD Te AN fafafa” 
10. 97.13 
Here fafréifa is either a simple epithet of arg referring to its ki-ki cries 
(root-atq) or a different bird as held by «mmm and Griffith, the latter 
taking it for a Kingfisher. (Art. 41). 
The ease and surety with which a Roller catches an. insect have ser- 
ved as an excellent simile : 


"qat fe aAa sat ag aufer: 
qur swiswASeT qued wem 
— Mahabharata, 7. 125, 39. 


The proverbial beauty of the Jay's wings, ‘so well admired in 
Europe, has not been lost on Sanskrit poets too : 
“saafi wqu farada argo- 
vor safeafaatafufca sag qataar: 


—Malati-màdhava, 6.5. 


which does not frequent water and has therefore been distinguisbed as WTWT—WT-L-3« ? 
See Art, 41. The formation of WISA is perhaps analogous to WTWW for a steady and 
plucky variety of dog named in the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, and HEITA 
for a bat which does not descend to the ground, 44. 

1. The reference is to the glittering jewellery of the gaily dressed hetaerae seated on 
tall royal elephants moving in a procession. The elephants carried clanging bells as part 
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"SucEPHWUE uu fast 
alfaat afaa aniio 
waded + werfeg aeaf 
varaqtotaa agoan” 


—Bala-Ramayana, 5.15. 


The shining blue steel of an excellent sword has been compared with 
the deep blue of the Roller's wing : 


“qual qu fascrenrWWr quu: qseurregasit: 
Khadga-$satakam, 29; 
Kavya-mala, Pt. 11. 


Recitation of the following eight names of the Roller, atthe sight of 
one, is said to ensure not only the object of one's desire but also a good 


dinner. 
"arg, feros, area: grau: 
gaga, uferiTa:, eafeqaaraurfsna: 
weal ae aati SIS gaT g a: T3q 
aafafesaaes favens aura” 
mearafararaf under arg: 


But a visit toan aviary will not do the trick ! 


of their trappings. This picture is compared with the sporting and joyfully crying flights 
of a number of ATW birds the glorious beauty (SAT) of whose expanded (safa) 
wings as they turn and roll in the air (faafaf®:) exhibits rainbows as it were (araara tsa 
PRT %4). The cries of the birds match the clanging of the bells —AW A STI of the 
preceding passage. 
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The crow family—$redsr 


Gl, choughs &. Nutcrackers Magpies Jays—arars 


1. The Raven—#t4-or qami: l. Tree Pie—auae Rollers *—arg 
2. The Brown-necked Raven—2. Kashmir and Black- 1. Kashmir 
HIRT rumped Magpies— Roller— 
: BITRE aI yas 
3. The Hooded Crow— 3. Red-billed and Yellow- 2. Broad - billed 
arearexara billed Magpies Roller—engs- 
—mquim z or aqs- 
4. 'The Jungle and carrion 4. -Green Magpie—fafeat# 3. Indian Roller 
CrOW—mS"T-Or FAH, BATT S 
5. The Rook—9T* or aseata, 
faster wmm 


6. The House Crow—qg-or 
Wegsgía-mrTs, TIE 
. The Jackdaw—lfesrs, qaam- 
are 
8. The Choughs—gatiara 
9. The Nutcrackers—safaa or 
ACTF: 


~J 


*The Rollers, though placed in a separate family by scientists, were regarded by the 
ancients as allied to the jays and have therefore been included here. 


TITS 


1. The great majority of Tits are small sparrow-like birds four to six inches 
long, some with and others without a crest. All the species are very much 
alike in their habits and behaviour. Extremely active and sprightly, they 
spend much of their time on trees, clinging to twigs and flowering stems in 
a variety of acrobatic postures often hanging upside down like little bats, in 
search of their insect food. They also eat buds and small berries. The males 
have a cheerful, loud, and clear whistling song during the breeding season 
from spring to autumn. Most of the species occupy the outer Himalayas but 
the Grey and the Yellow-cheeked Tits are resident in theplains. The Grey Tit 
is bluish and black above and white below with a black neck and a broad 
black stripe running down from the throat to the abdomen and a white 
cheek-patch. The Yellow-cheeked species is a greenish and yellow bird with a 
pointed black crest and a black band (af or qzfz) down the lower parts as 
in the Grey Tit. Both are of arboreal habits. 


2. The only vernacular names available for any of these birds, other 
than in the Hill dialects of Assam, are (i) Sabzaroshan ('the light or charm 
of the green trees’) in Urdu and (ii) Ràma-gangrà (tm: gt, maai as wes 
‘the beautiful voiced’? ) in Bengali for the Indian Grey Tit. The first name 
is used by bird-fanciers in Central India and the second is noted in 
F.B.I. and this last would seem to agree in sense with Sanskrit aa wem (the 
little sweet-voiced bird, ae7—aqvaret)! which occurs only in its Pali form 
«ew aft in the Commentary on the Dhamma-pada edited by H.C. Nor- 
man, Vol. 3, p. 223. The Pali-English Dictionary (P.T.S. edition) renders 
the name as ‘a small song-bird'. aeqfa also means a bat and aa enfe 
should be a small bat or a pipistrelle, and having regard to the behaviour of 
the little Tits of often hanging upside down described above it would seem 
that they are the aga amfa of the Commentary. 

The expression qag sedat used for the aes amfa by the commentator: 
refers to their penduline attitudes when engaged upon a search for insects 


1. Since €f means both a little bat and a bat-like bird and as both these roost 
and nest in holes it is perhaps better to derive the name from 44, a hole : cf. 3€IT and 
aAA for a bridle which goes into the hollow (a7, @) of the horse's mouth, 
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along therough and broken roof of an open mountain cave. aeit of the 
sq list in qst should be the same. 

3. wear. (Hindi, ag, ser or qur from «e, wer a crest) is another Sanskrit 
bird-name which may well belong to a crested Tit like the Yellow-cheeked 
Tit. The term also means a musical instrument, probably a child's whistle so 
named after the little bird's whistling call (cf. Hindi &fét, a whistle). 

4. If the equation, qf: aey, of the faradtaa-ata refers to aeqf as a 
bird it gives usa third name for such of the Tits as have either a tiara 
i.e. an ornamented crest or a broad black band stretching from the neck to 
the abdomen, and these like the Grey and the Yellow-cheeked Tits wouid 
be afgaeqfa. For {fg in the above sense see of, and sx: sízs&r under qa- 
aft, in M. W. and cf also aage? g afe aaareaa—afa. farai. (wx has 
emmae which has been illustrated by his commentator q&z with “ìa 
(vata?) aaa cri" —'the wart is in a pendant attitude in the ficus infectoria 
tree.’ No lexicon equates wat with ‘a bat’ and the term, therefore, refers 
to the aeqft (bat-like birds), viz. the Tits. 

5. The largest member of the Tit family is the eight inch long Sultan 
Tit of Nepal and Eastern Himalayas. The cock-bird is shining black with 
a beautiful brilliant yellow crest and deep yellow lower parts. It has a var- 
iety of shrill calls, the commonest being *chip-tree-tree', and an occasion- 
al plaintive high-pitched *pway, pway, pway'. Now a certain bird named 
erifra or adaa (v.l. qata) figures in a story related in aafe, 10. 
9 where a young prince playfully snatches away a musical instrument 
called fasces? from his sister and she thereupon curses him to be immediately 
transformed into the etaa bird, presumably because ofa close similarity of 
the sound of the instrument with the bird’s voice. M. Williams conjectures 
that the bird is probaly the Blue Jay or the Indian Roller because one of 
the names for it is a448, but the voice of the Roller is anything but musi- 
cal. N.M. Penzer?, on the other hand, identifies eq with the Hoopoe but 
the crest of this bird is practically of the same rufous-fawn colour asthe head, 
neck and breast, and is also tipped black. As against this, the name clearly 
implies a sharp contrast with the colour of the adjacent parts, and it is sub- 

mitted that the Sultan Tit with its brilliant and entirely golden-yellow 
crest, worn jauntily on a shining black head, has a much better claim to the 
name. 

6. We have therefore azar and aeqWt or sg aeqfa as common names for 
the. Tits as a group, warraeafa or aeqfa-varat for the dark coloured Grey Tit, 
and wife or aige for the beautiful Sultan Tit. 

7. It is possible, as suggested in the article on Bulbuls (Art. 6), that 
Tits possessing white ear-coverts, e.g. the Grey Tit, the Black-Tits and other 
allied forms were regarded as little Bulbuls of the sie type. The 
identifications in this article should thus be regarded as tentative rather than 


conclusive. 


1, W€dT may be from W-+-4q contaminated by WET or imitative of the bird’s call. 
2. Means also ‘yellow orpiment' which is significant. 
3. See Penzer's Ocean of Story, Vol. 5 foonote at p. 160. 
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PARROT-BILLS AND SUTHORAS 


P The striking feature common to this curious group of birds is 
their bill which resembles a parrot's. I have not been able to find a name 
for one inSanskrit but from the fact that some of them are known in Hindi 
as getzr I am satisfied that they certainly had a name in Sanskrit though 
it has not been preserved in the lexicons that are extant. The us 
ger (Suthorà) is evidently derived from Sanskrit ngos which is syno- 
nymous with qaatfe (qF, a parrot, and dtfz, a bill), thus yer ee 
— 98K F3 — geli, ate from gs meaning abeak, in Hindi.! Certain plants are 
also known as qarar and qeara, and I would not be surprised if at least 
one of these was also a name for the birds in question just as the 
words Wem and f*fgzr mean both a particular plant and a parti- 
har Lk ^ d cen Drongo and a parrot or cuckoo ipie: 

rts: 15; aa, me Tw i 
iur Bu : wam, etc. are other names which have 

2. According to  smhsmiWTg. of gaam and the farama ‘arfe” 
means a kind of bird, and it appears to me that owing to a intitle 
standing of an older text which gave something like ‘gaa: ai’ Es 
compound name qatfe was split up into qe and afè and each wa 
taken for a kind of bird. Once this was done others Diore in the adis 
and afè by itself became a kind of bird. The Hindi name Foret de 
clearly points to wratf as ‘a name for this group of birds, unless dtfz b 
itself is established as a specific name for a particular bird. That compou à 
bird-names have occasionally been misunderstood and split u ams b 
seen from the example of fafadtft mentioned by teafe in his ien tons ti 
l “ug g fadd g aai Z aeg — Part 4, [68. À ' 
Similarly the name Wnme-gsmz for the Neophron Vulture has been wrongl 
split up into (i) wis and gage in M. W. as discussed under Vulture No e, 
Art. 5l. A mistake of this kind, once made, is copied and cone th ; 
subsequent compilers of lexicons and obtains a fictitious authority : 

wanalfe is a kind of fish having a mouth resembling the bill of the 
Common Heron and this offers the strongest argument in support of the 
name spsdííz for the Parrot-Bills and Suthoras, formed in the same 
while we have very probable synonyms in Watt and yaar as well id 


1. Hindi Shabda Sagar. get = WHS = spnatfz 
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NUTHATCHES 


1. The Nuthatches of North and Central India are small birds, not 
over 6 inches long, and have similar habits. In colouration also all are 
blue-grey or bluish above, and different shades of chestnut below. They 
are birds of mango-topes and other trees and keep to tree-trunks or 
branches and feed on insects and worms and also nuts if available. They 
are more often heard than seen, and it is their sharp notes and the sound 
of hammeringon the bark ofa tree or on hard seeds or nuts which help to 
locate them. All have black-bills éxcept the velvet-fronted Blue Nuthatch 
which has a coral-red bill. They are known as faat or fitt in Hindi, «Tc 
quat (the invisible Little Dove in Bengal) and faedt fq (the ‘fred’ bird) iom 
Assam, and I think they should be connected with some of the Sanskrit 
bird names like facet, aet, P, PIF, sAd or Afat occurring as 


below :— 
(1) "fastest madig nanfa geterd: 
fasieen fag —eaaa 
(2) “ardei sagà mefa gerad: 
Ln __ — firre faafafa” — fasasrarm 
(3) "wet paf ad: —afectt 
(4) “maaa: Hata: ET adi faga” — maa. 
(5) “aqa: arat ena paate fags TÀ RHIA, favaumni. 
(6) ara: enera amrerfagegnp" faa 
The following subsidiary equations should help in construing the above :— 
1. St and ft in Hill dialects mean a ‘bird’. Cf. Sanskrit BP, a bird. The local 
names given above are from F.B.l. 
i) a Dove or Pigeon —m$43 &Íd FINA: 


9. FAA as a homonym in this synonymy means (1) 
(M.W. 3mfa) and (ii) = $93 wt aT Ta: qfamas: aTe, a small bird. 
3. The Nuthatch is called a PAF because when 
a mushroom jutting out from a tree in a similar position; cf. also 


auras: 3.34. By giving these derivations I do not 


correct. They are merely suggestive and given as mere possibilities. 


alfa md HAA WT Ware:- 


holding an to a tree-trunk, it resembles 


at all imply that they are 
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"qreregfeerargfaefe wfefetre" — graci 

fareft aera, a kind of worm — Euez, wax 
fraa — feft 

aa = qfaia — gue 

*4% = Mushroom—M. Williams. 

“Heat faq qno qarag muet, freag” —#F 
‘att arash cag” — favum eae 


Now fast being both ‘a worm’ and ‘the to i 
able derivation of faire from the two pint ae pon, e BEN 
root g ‘to hold.’ As a catcher of worms fi would be a ‘bial EUMD 
resting on or holding the top of a column farea TOM i 
mushroom. Ifthe bird also is in the habit of holding on t th ie 
poet of a tree it could be properly called a fase, and an bu i 
ould justify the form fareft just as fagit should mean a small bi ix 
addition to being the feminine of fag (any bird). "AE VON 
diet llr ami a B sae shoot’ (sarm) which is often of a delicate 
ence also ‘a light red colour’ (ayent). The propriety of thi 
name for a particular bird should depend on these senses "The ii ; i 
x » bs ee ape a new shoot) of the Velvet-fronted Nuthatch Ko 
gel up against a tree-trunk— quite a common atti i 
Maan: cup Xe merging with the dark colour of the je iue 
y um justify the name sweet for it. The orange-red bill of arfeat (India 
srackle) has been compared with «Wt (a red shoot) by az :— : 


: arare ir aaa A 
aera mcer fromm sqa ” 
2 agamasi, 9.201 
is seems to strengthen the above identification 
[11 $5. 
Oe Aia is also the flower of the banana which has a maroon red 
n open. The Cinnamon-bellied Nuthatch, which has deep 


chest-nut lower parts, can well clai 
^ claim the name for itself. For similar r 
weet as a q1? would be the large Red Flying Squirrel V SEC Sana 


x: "moram cc g . 
a ordin; to M Williams is ei her a uir el ora bird but 
t sq T E 


1. This is accordin TE = 
g to the rule edt vareertaemumrearfatfaaur qu afe AF TaT 
3.5. witfergrina: verse 7. g 
2: seal an meat ivi afa fararatar Weatcqlnz 
d are alternative readings in . and has 
ield GUTEN, See also aaaedt Bret which includes qas pont 
ye. useful skins. These lar e irr ive i es i e si er- 
ge squir els live in holes in trees and also under. 


ground. They are of neat i 
in holes, z of the TWT: group as living on trees and fasrsrar: group as living 


animals that 
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“peed fumi qu" — fadt, and 
“meet maar fia Paar.” — EECE GIK 


it would appear that maas and eats (both with cart #1) became serm 
and wfeas in Pali by metathesis, and both the latter like the former mean 
a kind of squirrel and a kind of bird. The bird is of course, the Nuthatch, 
and as for the squirrel it appears to be the Large Indian Squirrel (Sciurus 
indicus maximus) of the plains, which is maroon-red above and buff 
below, or the Large Red Flying Squirrel of Kashmir and Nepal which is 
chestnut above and pale below. They have a soft fur and are of a good size 
to yield a useful skin. It is suggested that these are the astm of the 
lexicons, and one of these, probably the Large Indian Squirrel, gave the 
name of waren fram (v. l arras faang) to a Buddhist Grove in 4444 where 
the life of a certain prince, sleeping under a tree and on the point of being 
bitten by a snake, was saved by the local sprite assuming the form of a 
. squirrel and screaming a warning to him. That aaas is definitely a 

squirrel is also proved bya little story in fafaraq>g1 where one is described 
as frightening away its 'enemy by raising its puffed out tail. On the other 
hand, trustful of man as the Nuthatches are, it is equally probable that 
the fram derived its name from the sat or Haq birds. The resemblance 
ofthe bird's movements on a tree-trunk, including its ability to scuttle 
quickly down a tree-trunk head foremost, sideways or upside down along a 
branch, to those of a squirrel accounts, perhaps better still; for the name 
«wit for the Nuthatch group as a whole. The voice of these birds is a 
‘chwit-chwit’ ora sharp *tsit' and $*$ as a musical instrument must have 
been a smallsoft-toned whistle for children named after the call of a 
Nuthatch. 

4. Again, the manaa bird in the yanas sm . (v.l. aerem in aafaa) 
is no other than the st or waar bird, viz. the Nuthatch, the 
Chestnut-bellied or the  Cinnamon-bellied variety. It is necessary 
to state, before setting out the story, that Nuthatches resemble Wood- 
peckers in the way they hunt and creep all over the trunks and bran- 
ches of trees for insects, that they have hard-pointed bills with which they 
bore holes in the hardest of nuts for their contents, and that they breed 
in natural holes in trees, and one of them, the Velvet-fronted Nuthatch, 
selects a nest-hole deserted by a Barbet or a Woodpecker or enlarges a 
small natural crevice in a tree with its bill. The story is that a 
Woodpecker (sre aest aga i.e. qe_eew or pms) living in aaa? 
and a matam were friends and the latter happened to pay a friendly 
visit to the former. He was entertained with plenty of succulent 
and soft worms so that he was tempted to shift permanently from 
his soft-wooded forest to the Catechu-forest. The Woodpecker advised 


1. VII. ASFA HAT No. 3. 


2. Forest of catechu trees. 
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him not to, for accustomed as he was to work upon soft-wood only, 
he could not bore into the hard Catechu wood for insects, but he would 
not listen, and actually broke his bill and neck at.the first attempt against 
a Catechu tree-trunk and died. This interesting story leaves hardly any 
doubt as to the identity of amam and supports the identification of 
x«t with a Nuthatch. 

5. Synonymy No. 4, taken by itself, would appear to mean that 
qua or Pigeon isa kind of wa or Dove, and wq (Dove) is a differ- 
ent bird. In other words, ùq is a larger category which includes 
both Pigeon and Dove as varieties within itself. Such an interpretation 
seems reasonable enough but the next two equations which run almost 
parallel to the first show that the latter half of the first, viz. “ùa fagwr- 
«mw actually refers not to ùq in the sense of a Dove but to as 
(=a) as a different bird altogether. We have also seen that aam 
or sx is the same as the small bird known as farter. It follows therefore, 
that fert is also known by the name of «qt including the feminine 
forms adt or Afat which would be a diminutive of #4 and therefore 
comparable with the name fardet as fag, a little bird.! The aptness 
of the name ùfamt becomes apparent when we recall the blue-grey of 
the upper parts of all Nuthatches, resembling the colour of the Blue Rock 
Pigeon. Cf. smtare for collyrium. 

6.. Lastly attention may be invited to the vernacular names given above 
which do seem to have some connection with Sanskrit faftsrt— particularly 
the name feeit which is perhaps a corruption of it. fit is also an 
abbreviation of feret (facie). 

The fafesx birds drawing out worms from the barks of trees referred to 
by wayf in :— 

“manran: 

summam, 2.9. 
are either Nuthatches or Woodpeckers. They have been called fafesz? 
as they dig out their insect-food from the bark or soft rotten wood of various 
trees like the common fowl on the ground. The alternative reading of 
grt for meat is incorrect and goes ill with ‘ar’ (bark). 


1. Campare the Bengali name of ‘the invisible dove ° for a Nuthatch quoted above. 
2. From fa with ® to scatter, cleave, split, etc.—M. W. 


fasi werd seuraeurí fafenipb— urawenW, uiu. 
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LAUGHING THRUSHES & BABBLERS 


A. BIRDS EQUAL IN SIZE TO OR LARGER THAN THE 
COMMOM MYNA. 


.]. The members of this group have powerful legs and feet and short roun- 
ded wings which means that they are not good fliers. They are mainly 
terrestrial in their habits and feed on the ground on berries and insects 
for which they turn up leaves and other rubbish. Their gregarious and 
noisy habits have secured for them a place among the well-known birds 
of augury. Some of the Babblers are also birds of the plains. The White- 
Crested Laughing Thrushes indulge every few minutes *in an outburst 
of cackling and laughing calls in which each member tries to out-shout the 
rest." Similarly the Rufous-necked laughing Thrushes burst “every now 
and then into a perfect babel of shrieks, laughs and expostulations" and the 
noisiness of the Common and Jungle Babblers of the plains is a matter of 
common knowledge. In short, they “are all one blood." 


2. Properly speaking they belong to the “‘peckers” or sq« class and 
appear to be the amem! (art waft, ie. noisy or cacophonous) 
of su and want of megaa? but as they also scrape the ground 
with the bill and sometimes with the feet in search of food (Jerdon) 
they have been placed in the fafesx class in gaq under the name of 
guags (very noisy). Local names of these birds often emphasize 
their noisy character e.g. the Himalayan White-Crested Laughing 
Thrush is uaa até in Hindi (cf. "gsgrus'), and Nepali or Hindi 
fazmü for the Rufous-necked and Slaty-headed Scimitar Babbler is 
evidently the same as gwarg, forspmr is fait or faa in Pali and gt is the 


|l. C£ amem (aari, one who recites) in mmaa Vol. 2, 105 and 
Hindi qaq for garrulity. 

2. “oR maA MaA — where FI (Fesda — maa ) refers to the harsh calls 
and noisy nature of the birds and is in contrast with the sense of ax or WH in names 
like paa, HAH etc. TRIGA ag 1.7 gives qraix while Paràdkar's edition of ssergreau (N. 
Sagar, 1939) quotes an alternative reading of Wes in a foot-note at p. 95, both giving 


the same sense, 
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same as $4 (harsh voice). Both these occur in Nepal where the influence 
of Pali and Buddhism was predominant in ancient times. am, m, 
and. «arg are therefore, common Sanskrit names for these noisy birds. 
It may be added that gwarge is a better reading in qaqa than gurges 
though both mean the same thing. M. Williams gives the former as 
gang! and sama renders it as ges, noisy. 

The miam birds of the following extract should be the Himala- 
yan White-Crested, the Indian Black-gorgeted, the Indian Necklaced, and 
the White-throated, Laughing Thrushes of the Western Himalayas ranging 
between 2,000 and 5,000 ft. and common in the foot-hills of the Punjab, 
Garhwal, Nepal, etc. All these are allied forms and have similar habits. 
Some four or five birds get on the path or open space and begin to dance 
with lowered wings and spreading their tails, threading in and out amongst 
themselves in the most complicated figures while the rest of the mob watches 
and applauds from every branch of the surrounding bushes or trees in the 
heartiest and jolliest fashion (Stray Feathers, 6,286, and S. Baker in 


F.B.I.):— 
“qina q afar THAT M. Bh. 13,54,10 


The name amírarz would seem to be connected with mt sound of a 
hand-drum, afr, a dancer, ava: a choir ‘of musicians, and am 
sounding or playing a musical instrument; cf. efiam clapping the hands 
in approbation. Our birds certainly dance, sing and applaud one 
another. The Red-headed Laughing Thrush of Nepal is neither noisy 
nor gregarious and some of its louder notes are quite mellow and sweet. 
It should be the ggaqeF bird of a Himalayan hermitage described in 
wer gem, Ch. 118. This Thrush has a chestnut head and the adjective 
qs signifies the same colour in the plumage of the Brahminy Kite 
described as "ggmrem" (Art. 52-E). 

3. Names for members of the Starling group and for the Common, 
the Large Grey, and the Jungle Babblers (with yellow feet and, therefore, 
Mana like the «rfe or Myna) have been mixed up in engem afaa 
and other lexicons. 'The reason for this seems to be their apparent 
similarity to the common Myna in size, noisines and the habit 
of feeding on the ground. That this confusion prevails in the popular 
mind as well may be seen from the fact that the Bengal Jungle Babbler is 
known as damit or Gat in Hindi and the feteecarr< defines fhar aT, 
at and mg? names for the Bengal Jungle Babbler and the Large 


1. aer fora (the Hornbill) is also a very: noisy bird and peqg FT applies the epithet 
geng i.e. very noisy to it. qgedfgdT (87.4) calls the noisy Magpies as Ja? (mas 
in M.W.) 

2. These Hindi names are from Sanskrit roots few -fiifry and Ts— Tg 3 
to make a sound, all, more or less, of onomatopoctic origin. "Another name for the WIfGRT is 
bei which is shortened to Heat in Prakrit and this last again becomes HINAAN in 
Hindi. 
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Grey Babbler, *as a bird of the Myna tribe, commonly known as the 
Seven Brothers" (cf. the popular name ‘Seven Sisters’ for them). The 
Large Grey Babbler is also ñar in Hindi and the Jungle Babbler is safer 
in Marathi, both. these names going back to mfe of wafia :— 
qatar = qaeaT S Amna (H. waar-wer- HaT) 

4. Names like mad, frac or wif&ufesr have again been regarded 
as synonymous with mfe by maa and others, but they are 
perhaps easy “to distinguish and allocate between their respective 
owners. The Common Myna is noisy in day-time only when excited or 
quarrelling with others of its kind, but when roosting in the evening on 
trees in large numbers as usual they are very noisy and “the fuss and com- 
motion accompanied by endless harsh chattering must be seen and heard 
to be appreciated" (F.B.I.). The name weet (at ard wf) is, therefore, 
perfectly true of it and equally so of the Babblers. The names fswét and 
Nfa, however, seem to have a different derivation, wfa wur fex ea 
wefr—a bird that moves (and works) on the ground like a pig, and this 
admirably describes the habit of the Babblers which turn up dead leaves 
and refuse for insects, berries, etc. Wilson gives this derivation, and 
perhaps correctly. Curiously enough the Tamil name for some  Babblers 
like the Large Grey Babbler is dfafr ‘the Pig-bird’!, which is an exact 
equivalent of ùfraã. In the alternative, the name may be derived from 
dH, af wat arf aT frad sa Le. working on the ground or talking 
like women of the faxa tribe living in the forests. The occupation 
of digging out medicinal roots has also been attributed to fea girls: 


"rfr Eafe wer agate Was 
agiz, 10.4.14. 


The language of the Kiratas was nothing better than the chatter of 
these birds to the Indo-Aryans and this may well have been an additional 
reason for the name Wifsudt as suggested above. It was perhaps 
subsequently changed, under the influence of Prakrit, to sifsxér.? The 
epithets gfwargt and swwergt (for afet) in aafe refers to the dirty- 
grey, and untidy plumage of these Babblers. 

5. Lastly, aàfaømt (hysterically noisy; cf. germ) is one of the 
names in the «ez synonym for the Myna-group and corresponds to Hindi 
T7E(TX enm wet to shout)and dwr (fas geass s), and Gujarati weafsai (wr 
ww to call) forthe Common and Jungle Babblers. ggf must therefore 
refer to these birds who start shouting hysterically at the'slightest provo- 
cation. S. Baker? devotes a whole paragraphto a description of the noisy 


|l. Per'Jerdon in “The Birds of India". 
2. Cf. Hua, Prakrit Fare, for the Malkohas, Art. 37-B. 
3. F.B.I. 2nd Edition Vol. I. 192. 
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habits of the Seven Sisters. For a remotely possible reference to these birds 
as aa aan: in the Rg Veda see Art. 13. 

6. wfmqws (red-billed; cf. afm, the Sarus, whose eyes are red, 
Art.62) is a familiar bird in the garden of Indra in the Himalayas: 


“ATTA EH: anmrermet: 
yaga: aforque feortate:” 
TATT, 39, 18. 


It probably refers to the beautiful and sweet-voiced Coral-billed Scimitar 
Babbler which does not shun observation, unless the Grey-winged Black- 
bird with a red bill is intended. The red-billed Black Bulbul cannot be 
meant as it has very harsh notes and does not deserve a place with the 
beautiful and multicoloured (srmwmrTE&:) little gems of the bird-world— 
the Sun-birds, Art. 30. It is however possible that the name wfmpe as a 
homonym in the plural refers to both the above Babbler and the 
Black-bird. 


B. BIRDS OF THE SIZE OF A SPARROW 


1, Coming to the smaller members of the family there is, first, the widely 
distributed Iora! of the road-side trees, groves and gardens of the plains 
and lower hills, wandering up to the outer Himalayas. It is black and 
greenish-yellow above and deep yellow beneath, duller and greenish below 
the breast. The wings have two white bars. The male has a variety of 
pleasant and powerful whistling notes some of which resemble the q (soo) 
and others the t (see )call, uttered as a single or multiple whistle, up to eight 
notes in succession. It has besides a long drawn wee-e-e-e-tu or see-e-e-e-u- 
whistle. It is mentioned as a. bird of augury under the name a¥t or 
grfet (q eft wee sx) in qecafeat, 85.37;87.9 where it is described as a 
small Sparrow-like bird (“stem afem 4 gafeet”). awe also mentions it 
at 4.51. Hindi afam for the bird is from Prakrit afam for Sans. wfewr, 
incorrectly rendered as the ĝa (starling) in «roe, mgwa}. qf is thus 
another name for the Iora. But the most beautiful and fully appropriate 
names for it are mq and staz, descriptive of its sweet whistling notes, 
given in eff aman where wgsit (aga: ugm natat mafi) is defined as "sfraarez: 
qe, at: «far afar are. 

2. The Black-headed Sibia of Nepal has a “Loud” ringing call Tit- 
teree, titteree, tueeyo" and its. local name fier (Maa? ) is clearly 
reminiscent of sfraz, the titteree note being the str. call. If so it would be 
simply sffa« and the far sweeter Iora, nga-sħaa.? 


1. Probably from Latin Io—a cry of joy. 
2. For other birds bearing the name *ITqq see Art. 10, 13. 
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3. The beautiful Red-billed Liothrix! of Nepal has an excellent song 
during the breeding season and is a favourite cage bird for its song and 
beauty. Its Nepali name recorded in F. B. I. is sur (magt from afa 
aem, a pleasing or excellent Sparrow?). On the other hand the «ufewr 
bird of swa is almost certainly the Liothrix (cf. waa for a bright 
fire) :— 

Qan ara qafaurtsd 

(00 drerfesaeitesaferd feared: | 

safa geig A: 

ai: WAT ga: HN” 
araca, 10,31. 

This verse is from a description of Himalayan scenery, apparently some- 
where in Nepal, an important centre of Buddhism, and the brief pen-picture 
of the poet sufficiently declares the bird's identity. The verse may be freely 
translated : | 

“The Afro birds with their fiery-red aspect and bills, song sweeter 
than the nymphs’, and soattractive to look at, are sporting here and there." 
The Liothrix has a brilliant orange-red bill and bright orange-yellow throat 
and breast, and to quote Whistler, “It is a very lively cheerful little bird. . 
going about in parties. In the breeding season the cock has a delightful 
song of some variety and compass.” I need not add a word more, for no 
other bird matches the beautiful description of sme. 

4. The same author portrays another beautiful bird in the following 
verse :— 

aa frartaei fae gt 
aafaa: eurer | 

mèm (VL wr) airde: 
miset We: i! Ibid. 10.28 


The Silver-eared Mesia?, closely allied to the Liothrix described above, 
makes the nearest approach to the poet's description. "The Cock-bird's 
golden-yellow forehead, orange-yellow chin and throat, and yellow-ochre 
bill, red-brown iris, wing-coverts edged with green, wings brown edged 
with crimson, crimson upper and lower tail coverts, the former showing up 
close to the folded wing-tips, and legs and feet fleshy-yellow, answer fully 
to the colour pattern described in the above verse. The only apparent 
difficulty is as regards the colour of the eyes which are said to resemble 
efem, ordinarily supposed to be colourless and transparent, but reddish 
and dark-coloured rock-crystals described as amamaren, Aem and 
get were also; known varieties of wefes  (secmergm quoting zfKreermr) so 


that it is not incorrect to describe the red-brown eyes of the bird as 


1. From Greek leios, ‘smooth’ and thrix, ‘hair’, after the sleek plumage of the bird. 


2. Greek mesos, ‘middle’ ? 
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exfex afaa. It has clear loud whistling notes and a party of these pretty 
little birds “form a wonderful spectacle of bright colour in front of heavy 
green bushes and undergrowth” (S. Baker in F. B. I.). Like its cousin, 
the Liothrix, it is also a favourite cage-bird of North India. 

5. The last bird of the group to have a Sanskrit name is the Chloropsis!, 
known as gt (fr. gfx, green) in Hindi. Gorresponding Sanskrit names 
are gata and mqa which clearly imply that the bird is effectively 
camouflaged or rendered invisible in the foliage as the colour of their 
plumage merges with that of the trees in which they live. This is 
perfectly true of the Chloropsis. “The green Bulbul (i.e. the Chloropsis) 
is a bird of talent and it is a wag. It mocks a King-Crow, now 
a Sparrow-Hawk and now a Sun-bird. You stare into the tree and see none 
of “thems .ks T Une Not till he flits across to another tree will 
you find out who has been fooling you. For this reason few even of those 
who take an interest in birds know how very common the Green Bulbul 
really is".? This reminds one of what Wordsworth has said about the Cuckoo 


in England. 


*No bird but an invisible thing, ] 
A Voice, a Mystery." _ 


The vara of me, Section 213 and the auspicious yaya of afia- 
faeax, Ch. 5, are, therefore, no other than the golden-fronted and the 
Orange-bellied Chloropsis both of which occur in the outer Himalayas. 
It is also interesting to note that the Green Finch which invariably nests 
in the trees has been called ‘brother of the leaves'? For a possible 
reference to these birds as gft: in.the. waa see Art. 34. 


1. Gr. chloros, light green; opis, appearance. 
2. EHA in the Common Birds of Bombay. 
3. “Adventures in Woodcraft,” p. 68. 
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BULBULS 


1. The Bulbuls constitute a large and widely distributed family of small 
birds, and every part of India claims at least a few varieties as familiar deni- 
zens of towns, gardens, or the forest. They are arboreal by habit, keeping 
to the trees and bushes, and are fairly bold. Having short, weak legs they 
do not often-descend to the ground. They have pleasant notes and are 
"extremely cheerful birds, always in an optimistic frame of mind and any 
garden is the richer for their lively, restless presence and constant gay notes". 
Sanskrit names are available for three distinct groups of Bulbuls common 
in North India, viz.: (i) the dark-grey and black-headed Red-vented 
Bulbuls; (ii) those with contrasting colours about the region of the ear, 
e.g. the White-cheeked, the White-eared, and the Red-whiskered Bulbuls, 
all of a grey-brown colour; and (iii) the Black Bulbul with noisy and 
discordant notes. The following lexical information is available about these 


birds :— 
(1) "weg ma qesrenwhrerfzs: —araeatcfrrene ; 
(2) “aa maa geot xvRaUpTT i 
qüfesr Pif eT eaS *pOUT 
qom: digas Gea: NaF: Ja: 
seat Aaa zemnqms -RaT 
(3) suas: mfafeg: aeqet Aaga: aa 
Of the above names afg mentions azat alone but furnishes an 


additional name agreqss* for the black-headed and black-crested 
Bulbuls taken together (srgrm charcoal, hence ‘of a dark or black colour’; 


l. 4H is descriptive of the generally dark colour of the plumage of these birds. 

2. Subject to the alternative readings of maar and frqr for maat and 
afer every name in this list stands for a particular bird or insect in qaq Q7. 

3. Tafa is descriptive of the generally ‘brown’ body-plumage of the black- 
headed or black-crested Bulbuls. Persian ‘Bulbul’ has been Sanskritized into qaa ! 


4. In the Marathi notes on meafg (fT. wmm Hu, 1922) HeTASH has been 
correctly rendered as Bulbul. 
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«sr crest, top or head). gaaaf also mentions the wear! and the agetfeat 
has au and vat which last is not a bird but an insect and the name 
has been listed in sez by mistake. To my knowledge sewer is the 
only major work on augury which mentions all the bird and insect- 
names listed in the above extract from ag. It is really a mixed list for 
Bulbuls, other birds and a couple of noisy insects, and I believe that the 
author of egaat has drawn a good deal upon «www for compiling 
his long list of birds. The above names occur in «wem, 8. 46-52 
(pp. 247-250). 

29. The commonest Bulbuls of North India, viz., the Central Indian 
and the Bengal Red-vented Bulbuls were probably the fisst recipients of 
the now popular name of ‘Bulbul’ at the hands of the Muslims who, wanting 
to find an Indian substitute for their favourite Bulbul, the Persian Nightin- 
gale, immortalized in song by great poets like Hafiz and others, chose these 
cheerful birds for the compliment. The name has stuck so well that the 
people have almost forgotten their old Hindi name, Fafa (‘black- 
headed’, the same as srgrc4g$ of ae, and its later equivalent, gwmqs 
of qaaa). It is worth noting that the F.B.I. also «records ‘qaqa’ 
as a Hindi name against the above named Red-vented Bulbuls and 
no others. l 

3. The author of sergsmr has given either his own emendations 
or alternative readings of maan, sffesr, and wüfewr for share, siaa, 
and mifa respectively of «wen where wat and «fmm are mentioned 
together :— 


e naa wp a aan aAA T” —1.8.47. 


If afma like xat is also some noisy insect, as there is reason -to believe, 
affer also will have to be excluded from the bird-list of weg (see 
last paragraph). The name simwwW corresponds to Hindi ‘met or SH 
(wearing an ear-ornament, probably by association with amare, the 
name of a beautiful Apsara) which has been incorrectly recorded as 
‘Kandghara’ and ‘Kangdhara’ in F.B.I. against the White-cheeked 
and White-eared Bulbuls through a phonetic error. Similarly Hindi 
assu for the Bengal Red-whiskered Bulbul is from Sanskrit «fere which 
is common to several plants including Nerium odorum, having beautiful 
flowers worn by women in their ears for ornament and hence the name 
(cf. frat an ear-ornament and also the name of a certain aaa). sers is 
zwiX in Prakrit and sx in Hindi so that the name aa for the Red- 
whiskered Bulbul is fully significant. 


1. The name qazaf as a homonym has been applied to several birds e.g., (i) fr. «eq 
‘a curl of hair on the forehead’ it is the White-cheeked Bulbul as explained later on; (ii) 
fr. aeg ‘a dancing boy’, teat ‘a dancing girl’, it is the Fan-tail Flycatcher, Art. 11, 


and in the same sense (iii) the Short-toed Lark, Art. 27. 
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4. It is clear from the first two synonymies given in para. l that dw 
(v. 1. dz ?) and taen (M.W. and qw have perhaps the more correct 
form, daa) refer to Bulbuls with red under-tail coverts, and azat (sz4— 

wate a curl on the forehead) is the White-cheeked Bulbul which alone 
hasa long and pointed crest curling forward and yellow under-tail 
coverts (gæta: Aaa). It will thus be seen that aaa on "cs and semai 
on gq have erred in rendering azat as the Ts or smar described 
by them as having a red patch under the tail (<#qgeerdtamt:). On the 
other hand, pegat rightly differentiates Waa (v.l. maws), the Red- 
vented, from azar, the yellow-vented White-cheeked Bulbul, and by 
extension the latter term would include the crestless but yellow-vented 
White-eared Bulbul as well. The. terms, t4, $2* (#4 in M.W. and in 
the foot-note in sez, should be a w.r. of this), Gare, and ẹsama! seem 
to be allied forms which according to wea and segura, supported 
by araraft, denote the Red-vented Bulbuls. Now = and aac are 
two different birds according to wer, and they should therefore be 
two different species of Bulbul with red under the tail, and these are (i) 
the familiar sub-crested forms, the ‘Central Indian’ and ‘Bengal’ Red- 
vented Bulbuls, and (ii) the much smarter looking and fully crested ‘Bengal’ 
and ‘Southern’ Whiskered Bulbuls. With these preliminary observations 
I proceed to allocate the above names, together with the pretty name 
geaadea of the Ramayana amongst the commoner Bulbuls of North India, 
the name srgmeqe* being of course a common name fo all of them. 
same in M.W. is a graphical error. 


5. (1) The Bengal and Central Indian Red-vented Bulbuls are the 
tt and ẹsẹ of the lexicons and psat and wmm of the com- 
mentaries on wes and Fae. 

(2) The White-cheeked, the White-eared, ànd the Red-whi- 
skered Bulbuls should share the name sim as they all have 
beautiful ears, as it were (“4t: mm «wb am. Weer zwwufamxu 
WrerfüamrareW— wes). This name may also refer to 
the white-cheeked Grey Tit which looks like a miniature 
Bulbul—Art. 2. The Red-whiskered Bulbul? would seem to 
claim the name qsmeq« for itself in a special sense: 


“fafioraig: seran: qegradeu:, 
zara 5.15.7. 


l. These appear to be Sansk. adaptations from names like ‘Phaki-pho’, ‘Chinchiok- 
pho’ or ‘Chichiam’ used by the Hill-tribes of outer Himalayas e.g. for Bulbuls Nos. 386, 
394 and 397 in F.B.I. The forms }ẹẹF (Ì3 with EAFA) and Garay (the same as 
SATF ) have occurred in literature also; see the last paragraph of this article. 

2. This Bulbul has the “hinder parts of cheeks and ear-coverts white surrounded with 
black; a tuft of crimson-scarlet feathers under the eye and extending over the lower ear- 
coverts” (F.B. I. 2nd Edn.). It is therefore a Red and white -cared Bulbul rather than a 
Red-whiskered one. 
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(3) 
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The name refers to a beautiful (faa) bird which is wearing 
as it were a pair of floral ear-tops, and this Bulbul with what 
looks like a spray of red and white petals of Nerium odorum, 
the afram (Hindi sx ), stuck in front of the ear answers 
best to this pretty name which alsoagrees very well with Hindi 
aaa for it. The following parallels for gsmades (wearing a 
flora] ornament in the ear) should prove interesting: 


“sat farzresuraradar. —waaa, 16.61 


“antag AAS TT aa, p. 230 
“Tae... FATA — sd. qur, 184.53. 


The Red-whiskered Bulbul, as already stated, is a much 
smarter looking bird than the common Red-vented variety 
and this is not merely because it wears a beautiful floral orna- 
ment in its ears but chiefly because it has a stylish, upright and 
pointed crest and a broad, dark band across the almost white 
breast more or less broken in the centre. It is, this sprightly 
and trim appearance of the bird that has won for it the addi- 
tional Hindi name of må qaqa (the Soldier-Bulbul). 
Besides it shares the crimson patch under the tail with its cou- 
sins. The maar of aaa, defined under the name of 
Tiger in aag is this bird. The etymology and the propriety 
of the name is not at all apparent though a suggestion or two 
may be risked with, however, hardly any chance of probability : 

(i) wa qat aca ga — (a) ‘like a toddler on the ground’, in 
reference to the weak legs of the bird; 

(ii) Wt ‘hair’, act 'chest—after the divided dark-brown 
band appearing to descend from the neck like pendent 
locks of hair falling on the breast}; 


(iii) afa qfaeataca *a—after the Vedic singer qw who success- 
fully passed through a  fire-ordeal to establish his 
honourable Brahmanic parentage. This vain and confi- 
dent looking Bulbul also with its sweet and cheerful 
notes remains unscathed despite fire (the red patch) 
under its tail. «wr the sage is now in heaven but 
the bird acting his part on earth is still with us. See 
Manusmrti, 8.166 and afaa, 14.6.6. 

aeat from we4 a ‘curl on the forehead’ is specific firstly for 

the White-cheeked Bulbul with a yellow vent as defined in 

«eig and secondly, by extension for the White-eared Bul- 

bul, also with a yellow seat. The Black-crested Yellow Bulbul 


1l. Cf. Sta, the tuft of hair on the chest of fae. 
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too, having a long crest and bright yellow lower parts, should 
share this name. 

(4) The Himalayan Black Bulbul (10") is distinctly larger than 
the common Red-vented Bulbuls (8"). It has orange-red bill 
and feet, a decidedly forked tail and loud discordant notes, 
and as it keeps to the tree-tops “‘it is frequently mistaken for a 
Drongo".! It “goes about regularly in flocks all through the 
winter, ....and they have a curious follow my leader style when 
flying from one tree to another. It is a very bold bird. . . .but it 
is naturally restless ....(and) soon flits away out of sight" 
(F.B.I. 2nd Edn.) This Black Bulbul should thus be the 
qdfewr (aft with az? the. wanderer: v.l. wdfasr in amata 
8.2.46). The name has been incorrectly rendered as a Drongo 
(sprg) in the commentary on' aw where we for the Drongo 
has not been explained at all (Art. 15). The seg has 
apparently amended qift into wifesr and the name fully 
suits the wandering habit of this Bulbul. Its harsh notes 
are also quite useful for purposes of augury. Its names in 
Hindi are g$« ((g5, ‘harsh-voiced’) and awe (wild 
goat) after its wandering habit and harsh call-notes. 

6. Finally, a few words about wt and fas of awe and affert 
of aga. It has already been suggested above that the latter has taken 
all these names from the former but in doing so the author has modified 
Naas and fem into wae and xfwfssr probably under a mistaken belief 
that the terms were synonymous and were common to a female calf (sifacer- 
sffr ‘a heifer’) and a particular bird or birds. The qgwifggt mentions 
wm with sg at 85.37 and again at 87.6. gsg is Beet, the common ‘mole’ 
and ww is defined as follows: 


“Sasa A LAT | 
spares fawafa faf wat saq TAT 1” ibid., 87.6. 
It is thus a kind of ground insect, a little over an inch long, and noisy like 
a cricket at night. This description, I venture to suggest, refers to the Mole- 
Cricket of the genus Gryllotalpa or Scapteriscus which is about the same 
length and is very noisy at night in wet ground. aw who must 
have had the 4. afgat before him when he compiled his work on 
augury, seems to have added one more noisy insect, the fms (deafen- 
ing, fr. «fm piercing or mw afa weft) to his list of creatures that 
are noisy in the evening, for the science of augury must include 
omens for journeys begun at the close of day or at night. The half 
verse quoted in para. 3 above alsc includes, in addition to wafaa, 


1. The White-bellied and the Bronzed Drongos of North India are under 9 inches and 
therefore smaller than the Black Bulbul. The Commentator of qH«TXTW would seem to 


have made the same mistake as pointed outs a few line lower down. 
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the aeqat, either the Flying Fox or the Stone Plover bird, both noisy 
at night, and Faz, a bat. The great majority of birds have diurnal 
habits and consequently sfr, placed as it is with z% and other 
nocturnal animals, should be some other insect, probably the 
Cicada fly (also fast in Sansk.) noted for the prolonged shrill, 
notes of the male. It is generally heard till late in the evening and 
often at night during the summer; cf. agga for insects that may 
accidentally enter a person's ear and make a buzzing noise inside. Both 
zat and afüfssr are therefore out of place in the bird-list of merga. It is 
also interesting to note that the commentator of wmm does not explain 
zamima? and contents himself with the remark that they are known in 
other parts of the country (qxiwrfazt). ~ 

7. It may be noted that the little Bulbul has also contributed something 
to princely vanity as its bright red under-tail coverts were used to embellish 
royal jewellery and to set off the neck-bands of riding and polo ponies made 
from white beads: 
"queerfreoduad agafa | 


gantaf: facere ARAI i" mites, 2, p. 93; 


"qe«repesfreó»r Aa WP 
srgsiifefaq d: vawemmIg — Ibid. 2, p. 221. 


pcp Cig 
BULBULS WITH A BLACK HEAD OR CREST 
| 


j 
The Nee Comis Red-Vented 


Bulbuls with a white 
Bulbul: Bulbuls of North or white and red patch 
qd feat India: T4, $7, in the ear-region: 
RAT, Ses si 


with a long crest with a pointed crest, 
and yellow under red under the tail, 
the tail: ear and a white and red 
cheek - patch — The 
Red whiskered,Bulbul: 
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TREE-CREEPERS 


Tree-creepers are inconspicuous grey-brown birds of the size of a common 

Sparrow. They are wholly insectivorous and spend their entire life hunting 
for insects on the trunks of the larger trees, working in zigzags up the bole 
“rather like a jerky brown mouse". They never perch on the twigs and may 
frequently be seen working along the under-side of a bough with their backs 
parallel to the ground. After working in this manner at one tree, from the 
-lower bole upwards, they fly from the top of one trunk down to the lower 
part of another. They are resident birds of the Himalayan forests but come 
down to the nearby plains in winter. An allied form seeks its food in a similar 
way from perpendicular rock-faces, boulders, etc. and it is for this reason 
named the Wall-Creeper. This is a foreign bird and visits India during the 
winter. ' 

Sanskrit fag, means ‘a little mouse’, ‘a kind of bird’ (i.e. feg«wem 
‘a mouse-bird’), and a kind of tree, and from the fact that the Tree-creeper 
is known as 4aTaeg, or Mouse-bird in Assam there is hardly any doubt 
that the name fag (ae) refers to this particular bird. The Wrens, with 
similar mouse-like habits on the ground, also share the name. 

A particular bird named wies (from afer, a lizard, with SIT FT, and there- 
fore meaning ‘a little lizard’) is mentioned in 3eWqx sm? and it is most 
probably this bird, for what Whistler has described as ‘the movements of 
a jerky brown-mouse’ appeared to the ancient Indians as the zig-zag 
movements of a lizard, and they very aptly named it Mat or ates, cf. mafast 
(aft a lizard) for the Yellow Wagtail. 

The Tree-creeper, the female of the Black Drongo (raat )§ and the 
Woodpecker have been assigned to the deity presiding over the larger trees 
at the Horse Sacrifice: 


l. fug aaaea, [A945 IW and afeat 

2. Verse 2009. 

3. Commentator zaera renders Wet and PIATT as particular birds—qfarfasrqr: 
though his rendering of @Tafaté (the. woodpecker) as WTXW is incorrect. IAAT is 
proabably the same as afat, the female of the srgT«* bird in qqewfa menm 6.3.34. 
HIT is the Black Drongo (Art. 15) and, as srgrrfesr means a fire-pan and the black 
and red bird of the WWW tree, it is possible to explain the separate name of atfast (the 


black one; AMF also means ‘black’) for the female as some sort of a necessity. 
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“Hear aa uraTuTed aaerdtary afg, 24.35. 


The permanent association of the Tree-creeper with large trees (amaa) 
is a well-known fact. Monitor Lizards (ùt) are mostly ground crea- 
tures and climb trees occasionally in search of food and çannot have 
been intended here. The Drongo nests in the leafy crown ‘of a tall tree 
and during the nesting period drives off all the large predacious birds 
like the Crows, Tree-pies, Kites, Hawks etc. from its vicinity and, 
indirectly as it were, keeps watch over the tree. The female is mentioned 
as she is naturally more zealous in these respects. The Woodpecker is of 
course permanently wedded to a tree-life, and herein lies the propriety 
of the Vedic allocation of the three birds to the Deity of the Trees. 


Tree-Creepers 
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WRENS 


The Wrens are very small brown birds of the densest under-growth in 
the ever-green hilly forests. They live entirely on insects which they pursue 
with great energy, scrambling over mossy boulders and fallen trees. “Great 
skulkers and very shy, they are loath to take flight and prefer to creep away 
silently, if disturbed". The Brown Wren of Nepal is “‘a dark brown bird 

_that creeps about under-growth like.a mouse; the under-parts, which one 
seldom sees are white with blackish markings. Its ordinary note isa single 
‘zip’ uttered at long intervals; in the breeding season it attempts a little 
song. If forced to fly it rises with a sharp ‘chick’ ‘chick’, ‘chick’ 
(Smythies). The Wrens of Kashmir and Nepal thus appear to be another 
group of little birds with mouse-like ways known as “fage (‘fa’ afa $xfa— 
—making the ‘chi’ or ‘chick’ sound) in Sanskrit, and the propriety of 
the name would seem to be highly probable. 
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DIPPERS 


The Dippers are curious little grey-brown birds not over nine inches 
long. Their short, rotund and stout bodies are specially fitted for an aquatic 
life. They have a dense and waterproof plumage with even the eyelids 
covered with feathers. Two or three species of them are found in the Hima- 
layas from Kashmir through Nepal to Assam. They live on water-insects 
and their larvae which are captured by wading, swimming and diving. They 
even possess the faculty of walking on the bed of the stream under water 
and are as perfectly at home on the most turbulent Himalayan stream as 
on a placid pool of water. The Brown Dipper is a common bird in Kashmir 
and Nepal as in other parts of the Himalayas and must havé been observed 
by the curious ancients and named by them. Now «sw is the name of 
a bird that can walk or move under water: “awfa aa sp eU 
and as the most striking characteristic of the Dipper is its power of 
walking under water—not possessed by any other bird—the name qs 
should belong to it by right. It is known as sax in Hindi, perhaps a 
mistake in F.B.I. for smrax, the same as a7wW as explained above. The 
Dabchick or the Grebe is also a=4— because of its love of reeds and cane- 
brakes, known as q*«, amongst which it places its nest and skulks about 
in case of danger. It is from this habit of the Grebe that the water-cane 
is named also a>qafya (beloved of the ass bird). The Grebe too swims 
under water and can well claim, its name in the etymological sense of 
the word aes as brought out in the commentary of the Unadi Sūtra as 
quoted above. | 


ee _ 


1. sorfeqatfor with sfearaadea of area, 1.93. 
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THE THRUSH FAMILY 


1. Thisfamily includes the Chats, Indian and Magpie Robins, Blackbirds, 
Rock and Ground Thrushes, etc. of which the Chats, Robins, and Rock 
Thrushes are of a comparatively small size. They are active little birds and 
Whistler's characterization of some of them is typical, at any rate of the 
- majority of birds constituting the family. The Indian Bush Chat, he says, 
is very restless and fairly shy, and is incessantly flirting its wings and tail. 
The Stone Chat also behaves in a similar way. The flight of the Pied Wheat- 
ear is strong and fast and always low over the ground, and perching or 
hopping, the carriage of the bird is very spry and upright. The Black bird 
hops and runs, while the Red-Start shiversits tail and bobs its head like the 
Brown Rock-Chat and the Blue Rock-Thrushes. The demeanour of the 
Indian Robin again, is very sprightly, hopping about with the head held 
stiffly high and the tail cocked well forward over the back These points 
in the behaviour ofthis bird have also been emphasised as prognosticating 
attitudes by sue :— 


“qem faafafa, wife gee referred | 
qae maaa Heated” — 7.76 
"serat! qfera aver ar arf quextufafesaruns 7.115. 


2. M. Williams renders “aram” as a sparrow and a toy horse, and the 
term also means a small pony. Apparently a particular class of birds of the 


C l. HT is a descriptive epithet of iaat when it shoots off in different directions like 
a meteor or shooting star (dTXT) —Ibid. 7.107.9. 

“qafa” refers to the Robin’s fast tripping movement on the ground, like a 
rolling little ball R, a Prakritism) and it is called the fera: when executing such 
a movement. Other styles of the bird are named SOUND SC d (hopping or 
leaping), tafaa (faulty gait), safer adam (zig-zagging on the wing) and maq 
afssaat (straight arrow-like flight) —ibid. 7.113-16. These clearly exhibit a certain 
amount of parallelism with the ‘aT, wdfad (a defect) and HTXT types of motion in a 
horse as described in amaf «fer of aga Ch. 8, cited in WeqhedgH under glen, and 
in qefa, 4.7.144-49, Jeevanand’s Edn. (1898). 
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size of a common sparrow was named sm4s by reason of a certain 
fancied similarity of habits with a frisky little colt. ‘The latter is active and 
handsome, carries its neck and head high, flicks its tail now and then, and 
has otherwise a sprightly demeanour. In the avian fauna of North India 
no other birds, except perhaps the White Wagtails, make a nearer approach 
to this picture of a little colt than the Chats and Robins, and: it must be a 
happy inspiration of some observant sage which gave them the name of 
aua! It seems to be a very ancient name and though its true significance 
was forgotten in later times the name itself was happily preserved in some 
of the manuscript lexicons for a “Sparrow” as ‘agat-aeh’ even though 
a particular type of it may well have been intended, just as gw gives 
aisa, drm, adm, etc. for ai instead of “amat”or afas? and yet they are 
names of particular birds. It is the same with other lexicons and wwrf& lists. 
The name amam, however, gives us very much more information as to the 
sort of sparrow it is than a brief and vague lexical definition like the 
above. It is also interesting to note that the Northern Indian Stone-Chat 
is known as faat or srerfigr;the White-tailed Bush Chat as axfagr(@x a thorny 
plant on which the bird often perches); the Red-Spotted Blue-throat as 
dieat fret all in Hindi, and it is suggested that the name frat has something 
to do with Sanskrit fg (probably the Goral. Goat known as fit in 
Kashmir) or dg (the mythical horse). Hindi dest? for any insignificant 
bird is related to Prakrit fafefs or fafat for the White-throated Munia and 
allied forms. It would seem, therefore, that the term amq} denotes a 
particular type of Sparrow-like birds and that type is represented by certain 
members of the Chat and the Robin group. The name, based on certain 
habits, may well include the smart and active Wagtails which are known as 
‘Sart Ter (winter-pony) in Gujarat. In this name @rreft signifies 
the time when Wagtails are plentiful in the country and ‘ater’ their smart- 
ness, power of running on the ground and their tail-wagging habit. 
naa of gU gives us a specific bird-name aaa or aias} (ATITA, 
aaam; Cf sme for asas) which goes a great way to strengthen 
the above hypothesis regarding the type of sparrow-like birds indicated 
by the term smaw (see below). 

3. The Indian Robin is a common plains bird, about the size ofa sparrow, 
with blackish brown upper parts, glossy black head and breast, a smali 
white patch on the shoulder and a conspicuous chestnut patch under the 
tail which is offen flicked and spread out and carried erect. The female is 
dark brown all over and has a chestnut patch under the tail. It is mentioned 
assum and piast in agafem? and dest (v.l. tat) in vata? The 


l. s; Wfrmdl; away: sae ENNA, 7.1.154. saa sparrow, M. W. 
Prakrit aaqa (smaTeT) has been defined more clearly as we shall’ see presently. 

2. fg. w. wr. equates ast and Gest with frd, feminine of fügT. This is perhaps 
questionable as no masculine form of fasst or ast like firasT or Gas is known. 

os Che 875: 

4. Ch. 74. 


i 
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description of a pair of Wet given by the latter leaves no doubt in regard 
to the identity of the bird.1— 


‘Gray qemaxp3er dre sw] qururex quest | 
 wedt ddr gaat Ww sr aa qunm 1” 


Trans:—Equalin size to the House-sparrow the cock-bird is of a 
black colour and has a white wing-patch. The hen is smaller and of a 
smoky-brown colour. This is how a We#t pair is identified. 

The prayer formula to be addressed to the bird at the time of puttinga 
question to it for purposes of augury contains not only names that really 
belong to it but also of other birds of the same group and several flattering 
epithets consisting of names of goddess qrii? 


“a quét sppdt FA, sat a dT wem TATAT | 
ed Giant mefa caa, cd wfesrer ed Rafa wi 
ed wera wp eet, iA WIUTHHEWDII 1” 


It has also been called swwmwgfr and wmm respectively?. The name 
daat is evidently connected with Pali and Prakrit qw* and Wh for ‘a 
litte child, a young bird or animal’, cf. ,'drgz—drfaa, gena: vif  presum- 
ably like a frisky young goat or colt; qreré— daret, agama — aT- 
ws. dirt, A, wewr (the Sparrow par excellence),* son weit, gerer and 
wat are names that properly belong to it while the others are merely 
intended for its glorification and to stress its exceptional importance in 
augury. It shares the names mt and gare with the Shama proper, and 
the name paei (zwmrifax) with the Blue-headed Rock-Thrush. The term 
Raaf though of the feminine gender like the others, refers to the 
male which has a white wing-bar. The popular Hindi name rmt fast for 
it is the equivalent of pom qst. 

4. 'The Shama and the Magpie Robin are the two of the best songsters of 
India. The head, neck, breast, and upper plumage of the male in both are 
glossy black; both have a black and white tail; but as against the chestnut 
under-parts of the Shama those of the Magpie Robin are pure white. The 
latter has also a broad white wing-bar in addition while the Shama has a 
longer and a graduated tail. Because of the black head and neck both are 
the smrews—mwfr« of the lexicons, afa% proper of the poets and 


Le «25. 

2. 7.23-24. In the same way frg, an Owlet, has been called aag in mAN, 
1, pp. 107, 108. Names of goddess qTddT include SUTHT, UIT, gam, FEA, are, 
Im, tat, and sé. 

3. 7.19; 7.344. 

4. Qf. qma Feat, viz., the chief Bird-goddess of augury, and Eque! from vem, 


its name in Gujarat. 
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authors of the Puranas, and Pali edie of the mas. For different types 
of wafag see Art. 23A. 

5. Hemachandra defines sme i.e. smarer asthe “Taz yañ (bird with an 
auspicious song, or “fee aefa, uttering # or &— like whistle).sfq« may 
also be rendered as a song-bird— sfr si q«drfr. Now it is well-known 
that the Magpie Robin has, in addition to its beautiful song, a long 
whistling call, principally heard during the non-breeding season. It is a 
bird of the aam group, so that aara and probably also 474% are 
specific for it according to the rule of Hemachandra “amasi aa adu" 
__afwarafartafir,! i.e. as the particular or typical aa. 

6. The Magpie Robin is mentioned as «fers in aaa? which corresponds 
to Hindi afgax or afgme for it. The ‘apa a smed ata’ of Godbole, Poona 
(1872) equates STH with “az”, the same as Hindi <feax. Other Hindi 
names for the bird are arf and aed, both meaning ‘a milk maid’ or seller 
of milk and curds (fa, aĝ) while agé in Prakrit also means a songstress. 
afam, for ought one can say, may be a Prakrit form of Sanskrit afas 
(seller of curds), or atr4-xtT* (afr afe), serge (afan fem), and 
the idea underlying the name is perhaps the supposition that the original 
black plumage of the bird has been splashed over with curds as it were. 
That the idea is not foreign to the Indian mind may be seen from the 
arama (274) where a Crow is deprived of its feathers and painted white 
with curds as a punishment for stealing food from the kitchen of a Brahmana. 
The Magpie Robin is afg in Prakrit as well :— 


“i aaa fafax afaa art, arifa sata fart fa um 

garara saa (427) 

7. wmm means, among other things, (i) ofa dark or bluish colour; 
(ii) ‘a pretty young woman possessing by implication a beautiful voice as 
well’; and (iii) musk or #eq@. As a bird-name the term applies to the 
Shama (Turdus Macrourus)? and the Indian Robin, and there is reason 
to believe that other blue or brown song-birds also went by this name witb 
qualifying epithets, e.g. the Brown Rock Chat is known as am mmt 
(afem earthy brown) in Hindi and the Blue Rock thrush is mmt in the 
North and m in the South and must have been known in Sanskrit as 
amg warat because of its light blue colour. qmefaw for ʻa kind of Sparrow’ 
in M. Williams and qmefzsr appropriated by qwe to the Indian Robin, 
should be the same. Again, the name gri if not purely honorific, would also 
seem to be a misappropriation, for it implies a bird of a blue colour; Cf. 
the complexion of goddess gat described as blue like the linseed-flower :— 


404. 

8.2,52. 

Now renamed Kittacincla macroura in F. B. I. 2nd Edn. 
See Para 3. 


cai ood n 
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aagana qafasi qeu | 

—geanego under şaf 
Both gai-and sm like qrsfast should, therefore, be the Blue Rock 
Thrushes as both’ mean also the flax or smt plant : “sat gaisa eqar— 
smga  (sssqere) :1.143; aad Aag a mii anger qaaa. 
Later on, however, some of the birds that bore the name of mmt came to 
be known by the synonymous term aeg! and thence assequ. Thus we have 
aeg or mega for the Black-birds and sequ for the Himalayan Whistling 
Thrush. The Blue-headed Rock Thrush is ome (zwmfa4) in Nepal 
and was probably fet applied later by «wem to the Indian Robin. 
8. We have seen that aaa has gara (one of the names of goddess ardt) 
as one of the names for the Indian Robin, but there is reason to believe 
that it was originally a name for the Shama. The male Shama is black 
above and down to the lower breast, chestnut below and has a prominent 
white patch above the base of the tail which is black and white. The cons- 
picuous colour pattern of the bird is fully comparable with the description 
of the goddess par created by the combined energy issuing from the 

eyes of sum, fay and Hem according to a statement in the amp? :— 


“fmi sr sr ar Foor spen cr differs 


AT as a bird-name, therefore, may well belong to the Shama, the best 
Indian songster, in her own right and would appear to have been appro- 
priated by qwe as a compliment to the Indian Robin. It may be 
that the description of the goddess gare herself was taken over from the 
bird bearing the name. It must; however, be conceded that the male Robin 
also is almost black throughout, has a white wing-patch, visible in flight, 
and a little chestnut under the tail. The whiteand chestnut are not, however, 
half as conspicuous as in the Shama and the Robin is almost a black bird 
by comparison and has been rightly named seme, 

9. Tass is ‘a small song-bird’ ir M. Williams, and should mean the 
Ruby-throat which is (a robin-like bird ashy-slate above with a white 
forehead, chin and throat bright crimson bordered with black". (S. Ali— 
Indian Hill Birds). “It runs and hops about on the ground,....wings 
partly drooping, tail cocked and switched over the backnow and again.... 
In all its movements and behaviour it is extremely reminiscent of the 
familiar Blue-throat of the plains in winter, and in some ways also of the 
Indian Robin....In the breading season the cock utters a lively pleasant 
song” (ibid). It is quite common in the North-Indian plains during winter. 
waos (having a red throat) for a small song-bird should therefore 
belong to it, for no other song bird with a contrasting red throat or neck 
is known in India. waus as a homonym is also an epithet of the 


|l. xr. 
2. Ch. 90.23. 
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cuckoo in the sense of a bird with a passionate call— affected by aT 
or love and #83 voice. Similarly rms ‘a kind of small bird’ in Wilson's 
Dictionary may well be the Red-spotted Blue-throat, another winter 
visitor of the same area. Its Hindi name tes frat is ‘fully synonymous 
with sms. It may be added that warme is also an adnoun for the 
Peacock while the Magpie Robin, the House Sparrow and the White 
Wagtail amongst the smaller birds share the adnoun fass (Aa 


black) but not mas 

10. aem is a bird of augury in aum! and if it is from #4—4+7? to tremble 
and 34 a kind of grass, it should be the Black Redstart which “has the 
ague in its tail" like a blade of grass trembling in the breeze. Its Hindi 
name is seram or simply faxfaxr  (fesx-pefegz ?). srarafe distinguishes 
between 3 and qasaq and defines the latter as “ast wefresw:" ie. 
us44 is a bird with a trembling tail, and this and wafer (sepe) 
seem to be other names for the Redstart,? unless they refer to the Pippits 
(Art. 26 B). 

11. The Grey-winged Black-bird is a well-known and fandiliar bird of its 
class and goes under the Hindi name of mg and sequ (megå mum, 
the dark coloured). The male, being black with grey patcheson the 
wings is about eleven incheslong. It has a coral red to deep orange 
bill and is “one of the finest and best known songsters of the Himalayas.” 
For this reason it is a favourite cage-bird. Allied forms occur in the central 
parts of the country and in the Nilgiris. semam on ger explains wwe as 
“maas: TFs few". It follows that, like the Magpie Robin (praava 
wafag) this bird too was regarded as a kind of swfrs and was known as 
amaes (Black-bird or Black-sparrow) which is the same as ma or $9 suf, 
for *z* is synonymous with mwfrg in a special sense—‘aew : safe: 
anma — am. The name #2, it may be noted, is applied in certain 
partsof the country to the Common Black Drongo* or the Himalayan 
Whistling Thrush because all three have a black plumage. It is not to be 
wondered at if in a vast country like India names based on colour are applied 
to different birds in different parts of the country. quw (8.2.50) also 
mentions the Blackbird by the name of aaaea." 

12. wfeqve* (‘red-billed’) as a Himalayan bird may well be the Grey- 
winged Blackbird unless it is the coral billed Scimitar Babbler as suggested 


in Agi) Se 


Ia 82551. 
2. Words like #ff and #9AT are traced to root Wfq-w«4 in M. W. and Unàdi. 
Compare also alternative forms like sfWeders and afer. : 

3. The name 53H is evidently coined after wwe for the Wagtail. The 
Wire-tailed Swallow is known as **Leishra " (?) in the Punjab from the resemblance 
of the tail-wires with the ‘Leishra’-grass (Jerdon). 

4. WATT mentioned by segman and the Black Drongo are allied forms within 
the same family, Dicruridae (Art. 15). ) 

5. qaaa mentions the Black Drongo under the name of que (Art. 12». 
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“ATTA WET: WTSTCCRTTSR: d 
aarp: afge feoai: i 
TAJAT, 39.18. 
Blackbirds belong to the sub-family containing the true Thrushes which, 
unlike the Shama, the Magpie Robin, Chats etc. which are purely insecti- 
vorous, include small fruits and berries as well in their dietary. They 
feed a good deal on the ground, turning over the leaves and digging with 
the bill in soft soil for worms, grubs, etc. The Magpie Robin also feeds 
on the ground but entirely on insects. afa% placed in the fafesve 
by gaa and sqset by «cr and grg? (servi saat at eq Wcmn) as its 
synonym apparently refers to these two song-birds of the size of a 
sparrow  (3sfrgr):— 
“safga ure afar gen”? —fasasenrar 

13. It has been stated above that the names saa and mamat are shared. by 
more than one bird and it is perhaps advisable to bring them together: 

(I) saz” 

i) saz—the Whistling Thrush (para. 15 below). 
ii) #r¢—the Sibia (Art. 6); 

iii) wee saa—the Iora, (Art.6); 

iv) sme 5ffm—the Magpie Robin. 

(II) yarn :— 

i) Ñ smm-—the Indian Robin; 

ii) gura varat—the Shama; 

ii) qme wTAT ormefzs—the Blue Rock Thrush; 

iv) „forge wmar—the Blackbird. 

14. The Magpie Robin, the Shama and the Grey-winged Blackbird sing 
morning and evening from the top of a tree and they are the swfrex? 
of literature in the following examples though the probability in 
favour of the Magpie Robin is the greatest as it is the most common bird 
both of the plains and the outer Himalayas. The pleasant conversation and 
handsome looks of Lord Buddha have been compared with those of the 


wars :— 


Fe "Ee. pare: erat afer machiy. The name afa% properly belongs to the 
EIER bird and also by extension or courtesy to the House Sparrow. This seems to be 
the force of afi in the synonymy. For EdEE- see Art. 23A. 


2. Altogether there are seven different types of serfaw—.( ) veia saag, the 
Rose Finch, (ii) dare Tatas the Yellow headed Weaver-bird, (iii) ey Faas the Red 
Munia, (iv) ferm" afg the crested Lark, (v) saat afa% the Shama, 
(vi) mamoa pafa g, the Magpie Robin, and (vii) afge safa, the Blackbird 
(see Art. 23A.) Of these only the last three are the true songsters of India. The 
Magpie Robin is common in the plains and hills, the Blackbird is common in the outer 
Himalayas and occurs at high elevation here and there, and the Shama isa bird of deep 
forests. The ware of the passages quoted is most probably the beautiful magpie 
Robin. The plain looking crested Lark and its cousin, the Skylark (srsgmr) 
do not sing from tree tops and neither of these can be intended (Art. 27). 
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"asas wat vef mr ratu aT” 


afafa, Ch. 12. 
“pafas peat A dequo wai — ^ ^ Ibid., Ch. 21. 
wages uy qum — 
agate, 5.34. 


A very handsome tribute is first paid to the aafasr for his beautiful 
song ax yet it is said that he is far from attaining the sweetness of the 
Lord's Voice:— 
“fear paa gaT: 
gaaman: giaa: | 
siqqeesi ATERT: 
maai a anf qam. 11 


A number of them welcome with a chorus the sun rising from the ocean :— 


"aepo erben Farb Te Tb Tet Te A: | l 
serfrfarsrermenaw Sms: t 
: qurfsaerrafer, Verse 2185. 

and like the Thrush of Robert Burns the sfrew also ‘sings drowsy day 
to rest’ : j 

“qanaka pA Gem: 

faaea mamaa 

maiaa, Act 2, 45. 
It may be noted that it is the male which sings but the poet’s partiality for 
the gentler sex is responsible for the use of the feminine. European poets 
also make the Cock Nightingale, which alone sings, of the feminine gender. 
In the description of a Himalayan scene the Magpie Robin or the Shama 

is mentioned with the Black-headed Oriole which too is noted for its sweet 


fluty notes :— t 

“ARATA: PAAPAA | 
xfsareremei»p gp ow FAT: N 

TAJT, 36.4. 

and the sgrarat too places the &afags with other sweet-voiced birds of 
the Himalayas: 

"E. TATA TAMIA TH | 

aia: saasa etfcasiasitaa: 11 3.158.52-53. 
This and the verse following it have been copied into the weer qm, 
6.13-19. 


1. weafq——aarafa, not in the slightest. safest, Gilgit manuscripts, Vol. 2, 
edited by Dr. N. Dutt, 1941, 14th afead, 29. See also verses 53 and 84 ibid. : 
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Agood description of the charming song of #afasa (Pali 74TH) is 
contained in verse 39 of the afafaat sm! where the amorous voice of 
the princess qfefrzsr in the garb of a xfagwr is compared with that of 
the. bird : 

“Hare surfen We We 
wed maase ala | 
ad mosi me gi 


' ZATE daaa A HAT II 
The “afan” (sx4rer-mafaz 4r) of the qar aas again are these birds 
and to translate peði% as ‘a Cuckoo’ is clearly incorrect.? For Magpie 
Robin as a nominal victim for god ez at the sam see Art. 23A. 

15. The Himalayan whistling Thrushisa deep blue-black bird, brighter 
on the wings and tail with black legs and eye-rim which latter distinguishes 
it from the not much smaller Blackbird in which these parts are yellow. 
Another race of this Thrush, the Malabar Whistling Thrush occurs in the 
Indian Peninsula south of the Satpuras. The call is a loud melodious whistle, 
Blackbird-like in tone but more powerful and resembling the human whistle, 
hence it is nick-named *the whistling school-boy by the European residents 
of the country. It is known as Ñaraq (making a ‘see’ or # like whistle) 
in Telugu and is evidently the same as Sanskrit saa (sft—s&fe aadifa). Its 
Hindi names arafa and sequ correspond to Sanskrit smraz* and wart 
respectively for the Blackbird because both are of a black colour and 
have a similar whistling call. 

16. The black and white Fork-tails of the Himalayan streams resem- 
ble the Wagtail in general outline and have also the tail-wagging habit so 
that they are likely to be “mistaken for a Wagtail". They are actually 
known as w» in Kashmir and scem to be the bird asang rendered 
as ‘a kind of Wagtail’ by M. Williams, Wilson and swarifaaraft. The 
name itself implies a bird that is not a Wagtail proper but has the 
shape of one. 

17. The Golden Bush-Robin of Nepal with a beautiful plumage of olive- 
green, black and bright orange goes by the name of mia t. (mf ew) 
in Assam. ‘® in the Himalayan dialects means ‘a Sparrow’, (Cf. Sansk. 
$* for a bird). We have the term aa:faa (native red arsenic) used to 
describe the plumage ofa bird in the following verse which makes it 
highly probable that this bird was known as ma:fra sex in Sanskrit as well 
though the name has not been preserved in the current lexicons:— 


“aa forermiaadiager....." —RHrecra, 10.28. 


y Story No. 526 which is probably based upon the story of Rg and dur 
in M. Bh. 3.111-112. 

2. I refer to the English translation of the Jàtaka by H.T. Francis, edited by E. B. 
Cowell. and the Pali Dictionary (P.T.S. edn.). Since wrting the above I have had occa- 
sion, through the courtesy of Dr. Lokesh Chandra. to glance through Asia Major. New 
Series Vol. II, Part 1, 1951 where at p. 38 H. W. Bailey has traced 3*xdT in a Khotanese 
Buddhist document to pafa gafa. 
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FLYCATCHERS 


1. This family of birds contains a large number of species and is well-repre- 
sented in India, but quite a few of them are only winter visitors with us. 
There is no mistaking a Flycatcher as all of them catch their insect food 
on the wing. Some species carry on their operations from a fixed perch 
while others return to a different perch after every sally into the air at flying 
insects. They are weak in the legs and rarely descend to the &round but 
when they do so they generally do not walk or hop about. The smaller and 
rather plain coloured birds like the Flycatcher Warblers, would pass for a 
afear but the larger and more strikingly plumaged birds, like the Blue, 
the Fan-tail and the Paradise Flycatchers, have distinctive names in Sans- 
krit. 

2. azm isa 9€ (pecking) bird in we and s and it is 
mentioned with strwe* in aaa? The blue-coloured Niltava Flycatcher 
is known as shear or ataeat in Hindi (F.B.I.). This last name is 
probably from Sanskrit cher? and is the same as the feae or 
‘Blue Sparrow’. wear is, therefore, a Flycatcher which is not of a 
blue colour, and as sz4 means ‘a dancing boy’, «zar should be the 
Fantail Flycatchers considered in paragraph 3 below and the white- 
spotted Fantail of the Peninsula. ‘‘For liveliness and grace”, says Whistler, 
“it is not to be surpassed. It is never still, and the whole livelong day it 
dances and pirouettes, filled with an inimitable joie de vivre,..it turns 
from side to side with restive jerky movements; like a ballet-dancer it tries 
new steps and attitudes. .... Never was bird better named." 'The Fantail 
rises and falls perpendicularly in the air, opening the fan-shaped tail or 
completely tumbles over.? The bird also combines a pretty little song of 
some five or six loud whistling notes with its dancing movements, and it is 
hardly necessary to add that the movement of its tail recalls the expanding 
skirt of a dancing girl during a performance. The aem of aaqa 


1. 8.2.49-50. 
2. wedrina Opin sense means a sparrow and has been rendered as 3)mrqem, 
the House Sparrow in vI4H, but the name applies to particular birds (by 


the rule ararsa oo ada, afa. farat.) eg. the short-toed Bush-lark (aea) 
(Art 26.) and probably also the Red Munia. Aaaa: — Aaea, Aana. 


3. Cambridge Natural History, Vol. IX. 
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is, therefore, this Flycatcher, and, provided this identification is reasonably 
correct, one can say with Whistler, “never was bird better named" in 
Sanskrit. For wear (fr. aza a curl on the forehead) as the White- 
cheeked Bulbul see Art. 6 and for azart, the Red Munia, Art. 22-B. 

3. fag (“fereg fee asac—uaraiiéiat on sw) according 
to masaga and wearifararafa is the fates (fargfafaser vere) bird. fare 
also means ‘sport or play’ and ‘a grove’, farg is a ‘spot or drop',and tat or 
wat is a ‘row or series’, ‘border or edge’. These make it clear that the bird 
meant is of sporting or playful habits, frequents groves, and has a row or line 
ofspots in its plumage. These characteristics obtain in the White-browed 
and the White-throated Fantail Flycatchers both of which have their tail 
feathers tipped white, and the tails when expanded exhibit a prominent 
border of white or white spots. They are, as we have already seen, of 
sportive habits and frequent groves of trees in garden or woodland. fagn 
and fagta may well thus be the names for the above two Fantails 
within the larger azat group of Fantail Flycatchers. 

4. The most striking member of the present family is the Paradise 
Flycatcher (21” inclusive of 16" of central pair of tail feathers), sometimes 
called the Ribbon Bird. The crested head of the male and female is black. 
The young cock-bird is chestnut ábove and carries a pair of thin ribbon- 
like central tail-feathers of the same colour up to about two years of age after 
which it acquires the adult plumage which is pure white except for the head 
and the wingquills which are black. The female is chestnut above with 
a grey breast like the young male and sometimes grows the long central 
tail-feathers of a chestnut colour. They are most beautiful birds and their 
presence definitely adds to the charm of every grove, garden or hermitage. 
It must be their grace and beauty which moved the law-givers like a4 
and mgar to include them in the list of birds prohibited as food, for 
otherwise they are so small that few would be tempted to kill them for 
the pot. 

5. aq calls it «sam! and maaca, waeras.? The commentators have 
missed the identity of the bird, and while some have rendered it as a 
Woodpecker others have held it to be some water-bird, but the names 
themselves hardly leave any room for doubt. xs is ‘a cord or string’ 
and ara ‘a tail’ (Cf. mewarr—'black-tailed'). aa is a ‘leaf’ or wq and 
therefore stands for a feather. aa, from root ww, to split may also 


I. »23bh wafer art SrA Wate: In the commentaries on areata Ratfafa 
frankly remarks that the birds in question should be identified with the help of fowlers 
(aera: | wha eT: STAT: ) ges and Arad are silent, UNFA accepts the 
fama on maae while aAA calls it a kind of water bird (saaana: ) 
which again is incorrect. 


2. 1.174. iaa; waa, faaea, feansa, aR, wat at aaa: 
waaa: The famat on MAIA renders it as Agez: a woodpecker. cf 348 aera 
for the same in Pali (Art. 34). M.W. does not give this word but has an entry Tor 
aage, rendered as a ‘tree-fowl, wild cock’ which seems to be not quite correct. 
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refer to the two central tail-feathers as if they were. the ‘split’ or separated 
strands of a cord. The wam (string or ribbon-tailed) is therefore 
no other than the Paradise Flycatcher. j 

6. aī is one of the birds assigned for the sun in his friendly 
aspect in the am.afemt :— i 

"wm: aaa: MERA AAT: | 

wm is the Bee-eater (Art. 40) and smrew the sun-loving Lizard 
(smwEm),both of insectivorous habits. ww too should therefore be 
an insect-destroying bird—all three being friendly to the crop or fruit- 
farmer. Nowa means ‘to let go or fly’ or ‘to cast or let go (a measuring 
line —M. Williams. naaa has "ssa fewer”, smf, 1.10 
and bearing these in mind it would seem that ww" also is the Paradise 
Flycatcher which during flight appears (i) to have been tied to a 
string and let go like a paper kite, (ii) as leading away a measuring string, 
or (iii) as carrying a pair of strands as if to twist them into a cord 
(vex, fe am)? i 

7. The bird smíz$ in the following passage would again seem to be 
this beautifully white Flycatcher: 


“qem qeurg rdi ATETA | 
Paepae: TIT WA: di 
våra fagitaifes q qd WEN | 
—-UATaAT 3.75, 18-19. 


The word smi« is indicative of the whiteness of several things including 
‘milk’ and it also means ‘straw or a blade of grass’ (smigeqwi—sssqwew), i 
Our bird is milk-white (cf. its Hindi name, gat) and appears also 
to carry a couple of pieces of straw in its tail. It may be added that smf« 
also means a Peacock which, however, has always been mentioned in the 
Ramayana by the well-known names of wy and afgq, and has: actually 
been so named a few lines below the verses quoted above. Moreover the 


—————vom— 

l. 24.33. Hindi Wert if from *3*9-|-WW (a white thread) or &qvgr-J-TW (growing 
a cord at will), may well be this bird (fee) weq-armz). 

2. See Art. 7] para. I0. 

3. Compare*'*T siqsiq"—afate W, 5.7 prohibiting a woman in a state of ‘impurity’ 
from making a rope, lest her womb gets twisted and becomes unfit to conceive a 
baby. 

4. sifaqaata, 3.59. The Wire-tailed Swallow is known as ‘leishra’ (‘a kind 
of grass’ according to Jerdon) in the Punjab as the tail-wires look like pieces of straw. The 
MA tree, Terminalia arjuna, is so named from its white trunk and the at variety of 
grass too must be one of a whitish colour. asat according to qst is also a 
kind of lizard, apparently with a long thread like tail, probably, the Long-tailed Green 
Calotes (C. ophiomachus) having a body of five and tail of twenty inches. This lizard does 
not occur in North India and can not have been intended in the passage from the aat 
afeat where the commentator takes 439 for a particular bird. 


9. gaa fr. $a milk with root QA to shine, or saat a white streak or line. 
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name sms fora forest-bird has occurred only once and that in the 
Ramayana and nowhere else except perhaps in the Atharva Veda, 
4.37.5 in association with large trees which this bird always frequents 
with other insect eating birds. (see Art. 34). 

8. Pali ẹṣ! is a Himalayan bird in the aeq wmm? and looking 
to the  ^streamers of white satin ribbon" worn by the Paradise 
Flycatcher in its tail, the name should belong to it; Cf. seres (aF) 
of gmas for the Large Egret (Art. 82). The original sense of the 
word 34 was probably ‘a strip of white cloth’, as may be seen from 
the alternative reading of “saanfter:”, per M. Williams in "STSITT- 
afisa: efm, where the piece of cloth wound round the neck of a 
ceremonial jar of water was of a white colour as is the Brahmanical practice 
even today. This would, therefore, seem to suggest that ww*$€ has thc 
sense of Aag which makes itsidentification with our bird more certain. 
We have therefore wyata, qa and aay in Sanskrit and 9mreg in Fali 
for this strikingly beautiful bird. 
= 9. Finally, all small Flycatchers, like the little Warblers, are simply 
fer (“afem : gafat: afaa of gaga) as may be seen from 
the fact that the Eastern Red-breasted Flycatcher and the Blue-throated 
Flycatcher are actually known as west in Bengal. Both afeat and efst 
are diminutive forms from wz« (a sparrow) and apply to all tiny birds 
of a non-descript character. 

The personal names, garam aaf and atg araia occurring in the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa and the Upanisads, like other names based upon 
the names of birds, e.g. «rf, ada, WAZ, etc. etc., are to be traced to the 
Paradise Flycatcher which begins to breed when still in its immature 
chestnut (aar ) plumage. 


l. Sm—4HR, a narrow strip of cloth. 4% is rendered as qoft ie. FMA in 


WHITH. FY a streamer, cf. gafada weegunsqi—eaAfgarr 3.34. Wepbg is thus the 
same as CIRC Ist aa ir faratfearafer hg: a bird which carries aloft a streamer as it were, 


2. verse 2099, 
35 2.50.72. 
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SHRIKES 


The Shrikes ‘‘are in many respects very closely allied to the Flycatchers 
both in habits and structure"—F.B.I., 2nd edn. Most of them are cast in a 
common mould and resemble one another not only in general appear- 
ance but also in habits. A majority of them are.a little heavier than the 
common Sparrow but with decidedly longer tails. Clad in shades of grey. 
black, chestnut, white, etc., they are smart and pretty looking birds, often 
seen perched on an outer branch of a bush or low tree on a keen lookout 
for insects, butter-flies and grasshoppers. They are of crepuscular habits 
and, like the flycatchers, begin their activities early at dawn and continue 
to catch insects till late in the evening. In view of these characters the 
ancients placed them with the Flycatchers (#@at) and named them 
wenn (wed-wz--wwq--5?). FI means both ‘morning and evening’---3q: 
renmen, and the form vq also, rendered as ‘dawn or day- 
break’ by M. Williams and Wilson, should have both the above senses 
of a44. wzww, therefore, is a bird that begins to hunt for insects early in the 
morning and is active till after sunset. 

Both eat and ewe are s9% birds in e, and amaw regards them as 
allied forms of Bulbuls--wzst Goa) GAeSreatarT:, eaf aqua:"! Here the 
identification of wear with the Red-vented Bulbul is perhaps slightly 
incorrect, for it is the yellow-vented White-cheeked Bulbul (Art. 6). 
azat isa homonym and means not only the last-named Bulbul but also a 
Flycatcher (Art. 11) and it is in the latter sense of the term that eat 
should be regarded as allied to aam (a@¥@: i.e. aeaa: ). The common 
Hindi names for the Shrike are mga, AT and aA, probably from 
Aer — AIS — AGEN seen T-- WERT. 


1, The azat is the Red-vented Bulbul and qZW* is a variety of it'—See Art. 6 
for the Bulbuls. 
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MINIVETS 


l. The Minivetsare small Sparrow-like birds (6"-9" )with comparatively 
long tails and of colourful plumage with red or yellow conspicuous in most 
cases. Some have glistening black and scarlet as part of their dress. They 
arc usually met with in parties and keep to tree-tops where they search 
for their insect food in the foliage. Constantly uttering their soft cheeping 
notes, a party keeps together flitting from tree to tree “‘in follow-my-leader- 
fashion". This trait has given them the pretty names ofast or «evt (little 
girl friends) and ara urmmít (the seven girl friends or sporting .girls) in 
Bengali. 

2. Hymn 191 of the first Mandala of the Rgveda is a charm against 
the poison of snakes, scorpions, insects etc. where wgfamt (verse 11), 
fasgfga (verse 12), and wae with serere (verse 14) are invoked for 
protection or cure. agfast and mrt are of course birds but some translators 
have not accepted Sayana’s suggestion that fasgfrg® also is a particular 
bird, while act ewm: has been rendered as the ‘seven rays of the sun’ or 
‘seven rivers’ of the Punjab. | 

3. The numbers ‘three’, ‘seven’ and ‘three times seven’ are evidently 
supposed to have some magical significance and have been greatly in favour 
with ancient peoples, but in the present context they appear to have, in 
addition, a somewhat real, though necessarily vague, reference to actual 
numbers as well. 

4. Sayana has explained qgfamt as a frst. which may mean 
either the female Grey Partridge (#ft=44) or more probably a Quail 
(cf. "adfzsersfresw:"—msemmmr). In RV! as also in faeqsa? the aissa 
has been called a weet or HAF which would justify Sayana’s inter- 
pretation, but the diminutive form “aft” seems to point to a smaller 
bird of the Partridge kind. However that may be, I must refer to a 
treatment for snake-bite sometimes practised in the Indian villages with 
the help of a fowl. The open (i.e. forced open) cloaca ofa live chicken 
is pressed on the site of a bite and the poison is supposed to be sucked up 
l. IEA and 43. 

2. Noe 4. 
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by the gradually closing organ of the bird, and a similar treatment with 


^ Quail or Partridge in place of the chicken would seem to be indicated in 


verse 11 of the hymn. This is merely by the way and has nothing to do 
with the Minivets. 

5. The fasgfrge of verse 12 is, according to Sayana, a kind of 
bird but has been translated too literally as “sparks of fire" by Griffith. 
I consider Sayana’s hint of a bird to be correct, and most probably it is the 
Scarlet Minivet or its smaller cousin, the Short-billed Minivet. In both 
the head and the upper parts are glossy black, and the lower parts, rump, 
most of the tail and a bar on the wing bright scarlet. They are entirely 
arboreal and move from tree to tree in flocks which sometimes number as 
many as thirty to forty birds. “Feeding in the trees or flitting one by one 
across a patch of open the scarlet and black of the males and the yellow of 
the females is so conspicuous and so attractive in the sun-light” that not 
much of imagination is required to compare the picture with a series of 
scintillating sparks of fire, and who will say that the name fawfergrs is 
inappropriate for them ? During the great fire in the asa forest the 
flying sparks are described by sx :— 

‘epfagira agiareccateas:” (wremewit)! 
and need one be surprised at the Scarlet Minivet being named faegfergre ? 

6. These birds kill and eat various kinds of insects that haunt the trees 
and were naturally supposed to enjoy immunity against insect poison. 
The idea is somewhat analogous to the virtue attributed to goat's milk as a 
protection against injury because the animal eats all kinds of herbs:— 

ga g «at uina gania 

Aae warsseonfa | (sm. wart)? 
Jerdon named this Minivet ‘the Fiery Red Bird’ which happens to be a very 
good rendering of the Vedic name. The very ancient practice of burning 
the site of injury by any poisonous agency with a live charcoal could also 
suggest these Minivets which resemble in a way a piece of half-glowing 
charcoal, partly black and partly bright red. 

7. The Peahens, as snake-eaters, certainly deserve a place in the hymn 
but what are the amea: the Seven Sisters? Are they too not some 
kind of bird ? The Rosy and Small Minivets, moving as they do in 
small parties of six or seven are known in Bengal as qa amet mat (the 
seven companion birds) and wert or aga in Hindi, and as their habits 
are similar to those of the Scarlet Minivets the reference may well 
be to them. The fact, however, that they come along with ground-birds 
like the Peahens makes for their identity with birds of the Jungle or Common 
Babbler type which kill and eat lizards, frogs, spiders, etc., and hunt for 
centipedes and insects in the grass and under-growth in semi-open jungle 


l. afa 1369. 
2. 6.5.4.16. 
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where they seem not to be afraid of noxious vermin. Significantly enough 
they go by the traditional names of urrufed or ata amg, ‘Seven Sisters 
or Brothers’ in North India. If therefore these humble-looking birds are 
the aa exam: they, can certainly claim high Vedic recognition ! 

.8. The Minivets and Babblers mentioned above are all denizens of 
the lower Himalayas from the Sutlej valley eastwards and therefore well 
within the geographical limits of the later Rgvedic culture. 

9. - I may finally quote an interesting Hindi verse of Jamal, a Muslim 
poet, which is based on the same ideas of sympathetic magic as underlie 
the above hymn. A love-lorn young woman attemps to practise a charm 
against her tormentors, the Cuckoo, the bright Moon, the gentle breeze and 
finaly the God of Love: i 


“ama, Ug, AAT, gx, fafa faat aaa 

fafa fafa lè gai ma PA aTa?” 
Trans: “The pretty lady figures (upon the ground) the Crow, the Planet 
Rahu, the Python snake, and God Shiva, but immediately rubs them off, 
Jamal asks, why ? ; 

10. The answer is that the figures are meant to spite the enemies— 
the Crow to silence the Cuckoo; Rahu to swallow up the Moon; the Python 
(amaa) to suck up and stop the breeze; and God Shiva to suppress sTWi4 
the God of Love. But no sooner the figures are completed she realizes her 
folly, for she would want them all when her husband returns home, and 
lest the charm becomes perminently effective she hastens to erase the 
drawings. 


14 


SWALLOW-SHRIKES 


The Ashy Swallow Shrike is the only bird of this family which occurs in 
India. It is of a plain grey-brown colour and of the size of a Sparrow. It 
has very long wings and resembles a Swallow in its method of hunting for 
insects on the wing. “They are most elegant birds when on the wing and 
but for their constant harsh cry and their comparative slow sailing through 
the air, might be taken for a bevy of large Grey Swallows on the wing” 
(S. Baker). They often nest at the base of the leaves of palms (ma), or 
palm-ferns. Now eF in Sanskrit means a Sparrow and also a Swallow or 
Swift so that the name ‘ava sew", by which the Ashy Swallow Shrike is 
known in Bengal, should also be a Sanskrit name for it, and it, very naturally 
shares this name with the Palm-Swift (Art. 45). 


I5 


DRONGOS 


The Drongos (Drongo Shrikes or Fork-tailed Shrikes) are a well known 
family of Indian birds defined by their black plumage and long forked tails. 
They are entirely insectivorous, and being weak in the legs they are incap- 
able of any progression on the ground or even along the branch of a trce 
so that their movements are entirely aerial and they sally forth from a fixed 
perch after flying insect, picking them off from the tree trunks as well. 

. Some, like the Black Drongo, descend to the ground to pick up a morsel 
while its larger cousins, the Racket-tailed ones, are entirely arboreal and 


hunt in the air from high or low vantage points. They are the bravest of 


our birds, dasbing headlong at and driving away any unwanted intruder, 
including Hawks, Kites, Crows etc., from the vicinity of their nests or young, 
but allowing harmless birds like the Oriole to build their nests on the same 
tree. The Drongos share in common the Sanskrit name, wy, after 
their black colour like that of the large Black Bee (3g), and, Hindi 
wry (qT ae efr), after their agile swoops turning and twisting 
dextrously in the air like a serpent on the ground. The larger Racket-tailed 
Drongos, however, go by the name of Bhrnga-raja. The main characteris- 
tics of important species and their names in a few of the Provincial verna- 
culars, given below, should serve as a brief introduction to them. 

1. The Common Black Drongo is one of the mest familiar birds of the 
Indian plains: Entire plumage black glossed with blue but with-a small 
white spot close to the angle of the gape. It has ‘‘cheery loud notes", des- 
cribed also as “‘harsh scolding or challenging calls". It rides on the backs 
of grazing cattle and takes toll of insects disturbed by the animal’s move- 
ments through the grass—hence its Sanskrit epithet, mms, and as 
its food consists of insects it is highly beneficial to agriculture (Salim Ali; 
Douglas Dewar) which fully explains its another epithet, sw (produ- 
cer of wealth, i.e., valuable food crops—M.W.’s Dict.). Approaching nec- 
tariferous flowers for insects, it also feeds on floral nectar (S. Ali). These 
birds also turn up for a real feast in front of advancing clouds of smoke 
emerging from a forest fire particularly in open grass lands, or fired grass 
patches. Large numbers of grasshoppers and other insects are put up at 
the time and the plucky birds snap them up as they rise low in the air. 
This behaviour of the Drongo, known to the ancients and recorded by 
modern bird observers like Salim Ali and witnessed by me too, accounts for 
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its name gafe in Sanskrit (gear weft). No other bird in nature can put up 
with smoke rising from such a fire and so close to it. The name qme is 
equated with afar in Viéva-prakaéa, and the latter is explained in 
Sabda-kalpadruma: afa fafa gf weet HAE Feift—descriptive of the bird’s 
pugnacity and challenging calls. It is in this very sense that the bird has 
been given the names of frg (wag æfa) and sferg (graa emm uer having 
bad or wicked characteristics), and in MBh. I. ch. 61.9, the brave 
Durvodhana is said to have adopted the ways of the Kulinga bird (the 
Black Drongo) to worry the Pandavas and drive them away from the 
kingdom. 

It is also known as $m (black like charcoal) in Hindi, which is 
just synonymous with Skt. ayT (black like charcoal) for the male, 
and «xmmr (Kala, black) for the female (see M. W., s.v. kalaka). In 
arro afgat 24.35, et (iguana, an arboreal lizard), maat (the female 
Drongo), and aatate (woodpecker bird) are quite properly associated 
with and allotted ritually to amefa. The Bengali name for the bird, 
fig, is a Prakrit derivative from the root faa, fas, to make a sound, 
or from wg, and the Punjabi www-refsz for it would thus seem to be 
from sem #Ta-ae%, the prattling black bird. 

2. The Himalayan and the Indian Grey Drongos: The whole upper 
plumage is indigo-blue with a high gloss and the lower plumage dark grey. 
Their ways are those of the Black Drongo. They have a very large vocabulary 
of notes, some harsh and some sweet, and a very musical song uttered 
almost throughout the year. In addition to this they are also excellent 
mimics (S. Baker). Both are known as rfe in Bengal. 

3. The White-bellied Drongo: Upper plumage deep glossy indigo with 
greenish reflections in certain lights; breast brownish grey; belly, posterior 
flanks, vent and undertail coverts white. Song sweeter than that of the 
preceding two, and habits those of the family; found in the Himalayas and 
the greater part. of India except the Punjab, Sind and Rajasthan. It fre- 
quents plantations and cultivated lands for its insect food. It is known as 
AA asim (Sk. waa, white) in Hindi. 

4. 'The Northern Bronzed Drongo: Whole plumage black glossed with 
bronze, shining green or lilac in certain lights; bill flatter, less cárinated, 


'than that of other members of the family. It is a bird of the outer Himalayas 


from Mussoorie to Assam. "Although like the rest of the family it has many 
discordant cries, it has a sweet song and many pleasant call-notes as well. 
It is as plucky in defence of territory, nests or young as are all the other 
genera of this family." (S. Baker). It is known as aqzat (Sk. fae, flat) 
after its flattish bill, in Nepal, and Set spar, from its small size, in 
Bengal. 

5. 'The Indian Hair-crested Drongo: Whole plumage black with blue 
gloss on head, neck, and breast, inclining to bronze on wing and tail. 
About half a dozen long hairs spring from the posterior crown lying over the 
neck and back. The tailis nearly square. Voice louder and more diversified 
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than any except the next two. It occurs from Mussoorie to Assam. 
It is locally known as mam and fam (Sk. Faas, wr) after 
the hairs on the head. Its name in Telugu, Yentika passalà poligadu, 
also means the ‘Haired Cattle-Tom-bird’ (Jerdon). Its second Nepali 
name, st (Sk. qazma ) seems to be complimentary in recognition of its 
vocal powers as next to those of gru, the Large Racket-tailed Drongo. 

6. The Indian Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo (26"): Black glossed with 
blue-green; under, wing-coverts and axillaries with small white tips. Has no 
crest but the feathers of the forehead form a curious flat pad over the 
base and covering the greater part of the beak. This gives the bird an 
unfavourable aspect as compared with the smart bright look of the next. 
The lateral pair of tail-feathers run up to 21 inches of which the middle 
12 inches is bare shaft and the terminal 4 to 5 inches is equally webbed on 
both sides. It is distributed over Northern India from Eastern Nepal to 
East Assam and is a bird of the forest. It has many and most varied notes, 
very full and melodious, and is an excellent mimic though not so good as 
the next. It is known as sraa (the fearful king of the Drongos; Lut more 
probably a corruption of SURE). 

7. The Assam Large Racket-tailed Drongo (26"): Is a denizen of the 
outer Himalayas from Nepal to Assam and the forests of Madhya Pradesh 
and South India. The whole plumage is black glossed with blue, the under 
wing-coverts and axillaries frequently tipped white. It wears a full, erect, 
and beautiful crest of long plumes, up to two inches, on the forehead, curv- 
ing backwards, each feather resembling a bow, curved sword o: sickle. The 
outer pair of tail-feathers measure up to twenty inches of which the middle 
eleven or twelve inches is bare shaft and the terminal four inches 5s very 
narrowly webbed on the inner but broadly on the outer side and the broader 
web is twisted upwards. The two tail feathers, therefore, resemble an axe 
with a long shaft. It has been very properly named wg (King of the 
Black Drongo family) in Sanskrit and Hindi in recognition of its hand- 
some appearance and musical talents. 

The terms, fart (som, black), rmz and faa in Prakrit!, and far 
in Pali as names for ffia (a particular bird) may belong to members 
of the Drongo family or to this bird (Sk. 4% or AUT). 

A few extracts from certain Sanskrit lexicons pertaining to these birds as 
also from others that give different meanings (amm) of the same words 


are given below: 


(i) srg wg garara, afafa a. 


1. The harsh cry of Bhragaraja is described as fure vdd ALA A, and its softer 
notes as fare ffr va, in TET aE TEMA, v. fT and feres CEST, 
PCT S: ed. vol: 3 p 416 
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ge aaa: Aa N HAR: 
TE R ARAN. 
(ii) TRAM TIF (bee) mÀ (plant) emamaa, AIRT. 
aag qm (plant) grate (bird )\ ana. - 
yg TAO HRA: (plant) Sarees: (plant) -—afaeta facro. 
afaart: BSA wur. gears aa famen. 


We may now refer to the great compliment paid to the Large Racket- 
tail in the litany of the Horse-sacrifice in VS. and TS. It isdedicated to 
Brhaspati, the singer (RV 10.36.5), in VS. 24.34 (brhaspataye vàcaspataye 
paingarajah), and to Vàk, goddess of speech, in TS. 5.5.13  (vàce painga- 
rajah). The name Paingaraja is probably derived from root fas, fre to 
sound, and thence frg and gus. (?) in Prakrit for Bhrngaraja.” 
Again, in TS. 5.5.17, fare is allotted to Brhaspati (agea faegz:), and fare, 
according to mae t is a synonym for ger, a bee (rg), and 
M. Williams also renders it as a ‘large black bee’, so thag it is difficult 
to say whether firege? of TS. stands for the large buzzing bee, or one of 
the sweet voiced Drongos, but cf. Maráthi agg, a tail. 

The merits of the softer notes of the Black Drongo and the many musical 
calls merging into an excellent song of the Large Racket-tailed Drongo 
as a perfect mimic have been fully recognized in the Epics and the Puranas: 


(1) The Black Drongo, tsi; with otherbirds and humming bees by 
the thousand, glorifies the qam forest: i 


i È 8 a: A T d S T 
aAa p, SAARET l 
; Padma P., V. Ch. 69.64 


(2) In addition to a very harsh metallic cry the FFT has an excellent 
repertoire of musical calls and whistles, and is justly reputed asa firm 
mimic imitating all the birds of the locality. Writing about it in the Fauna 
of British India, ?nd edn., S. Baker remarks: “Their notes are 
most musical, and, though they have no really connected song, one mellow 
whistle follows another in such rapid succession that it is much the same in 


1. A better reading, more easy to undeistand, of this half verse could well have been: 
ferm: TR qan mes dique, the second quarter relating to a plant bearing yellow 
flowers at its top. The reading, as itis, has apparently misled the compiler of the 
Sabda-Kalpadruma to render fam as the SEHE bird with a yellow head. 
(M.Williams renders famea and faga correctly as certain plants.) Similarly, the 
compiler of the fi-a equates APT with Wren which, however, has been 
described quite incorrectly—that it catches and swallows small birds as well. 


2. Comp. frre (frg), fmpr (frg), names of a particular bird (afafa) 
and faa (mgr) in qTET ag agua. For q and 4 changed into % in Prakrit, 
cf. wore for Ta; BHAT for Wadi cha for GA; La for WAT in Hemcandra's Prakrit 
Vyakarana, VIII. 4.325. 


3. SAyana’s rendering of Sitputa as a ‘cat’ does not suit the context at all. 
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effect. ...a fine male bird, for many years the unconfined pet of the Sepoys 
in one of the North Cachar stockades, sounded the reveille, every morning 
with absolute correctness and punctuality." The reveille, sounded on an 
army bugle, consists of three parts, each made up of 20 or 21 notes. The 
first and the third parts are identical in composition but the notes of the 
second are differently arranged. The reveille is full toned and very melo- 
dious, and the ability to repeat it to perfection combined with a time-sense 
bespeaks both eonsiderable intelligence and wonderful powers of imitation 
for the bird. No wonder, it has been described as afer (intelligent) 
in the Vaijayanti Ko$a, and as wem (a perfect mimic) in Kalpadru 
Ko$a. It was held in great esteem by the ancient Indians and is still a valued 
pet with the aristocracy and bird-fanciers—fearless and most amusing with 
its imitations of noises about the house and garden (Whistler). 

The Large Racket-tail, qgrwwr is clearly mentioned as a mimic, and 
a beautiful song-bird in the following verses: 


fram PUA arrears: 
agaia gate: afra u 


va fafaa: wam arma: 
* * * * 


ygi: ata AAT: dd 


Ramayana, II.95a.131. 


Ibid. IV. 1.26-27. 


sgainn ..2 erp 3n 
Ibid. VI. 39.11. 

EH: WAIT TH UMETAT Gr: 
afer: wafer graiia: 
fasaa qur sfafad: st 
Tavs Tt ws... ll 

M.Bh. III. 158.52-54. 
mba TAT hee aad: 

* * 


PT, Kon q FAT: 
“Vayu P. Ch. 36.2-4. 


The highest compliment has been paid to the bird in the following verse, 
in which recalling how a noisy congregation becomes still the moment a 
devotional song is begun, the poet says: 


OTA TAT ATH 
aragia fafafa 3:| 
alates faradsag: 
weet efe aera I 


Bh. P. III. 15.18. 


l. This is from an interpolated chapter. 
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The discordant uproar of all other birds is hushed (i.e. no one cares to listen 
to them) as soon as the Bhrngaraja begins to sing, as it were, the story of the 
Lord. The bird has been named Bhragadhipa due to exigency of the metre 
but clearly as a synonym for Bhrigarája. Commentators, and following them 
M. Williams, have rendered Bhrügàdhipa as the large Black Bee and the 
reason for this bias lies in the fact that the Indo-Aryans became lovers of 
the Giant Honey-bee (Apis dorsata) some time after their arrival in India 
(RV mentions it as Saraghà) and the Black Bee became an obsession with 
the later poets. In point of fact the humming of the Bees has no place at all 
in comparison with the loud sonorous notes of the birds named in the verse. 

The misinterpretation is also due to bhriga meaning primarily the Black 
Bee, and, by transfer after its shining black colour, the Black Drongo. 

Anyway, the real beauty of the above passage has often been lost to many 
readers of the Purana. Finally, it is a pity that not a single member of this 
family, not even the Bhrügaraja (v.l. Paingaraja), finds a place in the 


works of the great Sanskrit poets. 
rm 
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WARBLERS 


l. A great majority of the birds of this family are very small and plain 
coloured. “In fact most of them fall in the category of ‘small brown birds 
without distinguishing features'....It is impossible to identify many of 
these birds even with a plate and a good field description" (Smythies). 


They are all covered by the Hindi common name of get or ga! which. 


may well be from Sanskrit $s*, gerð, or weer& (M. W.) all of which, 
at least the last two, seem to be after the little birds’ single or double 
call notes (ge, sfr wee sfr; cf. "m" for ‘a bird’ in some Himalayan 
dialects). gerr and also perhaps s therefore seem to be common 
Sanskrit names for all non-descript Warblers. In addition diminutives 
in the feminine gender? like safest, qefemr, qafgrer gfaat (JAF, e.g. gfarr 
ga fW) etc. formed from common names like «ew, «vg for a Sparrow, 
generally signify all insignificant small birds (Cf. afm- Aa RA). 

2. Flycatcher Warblers like the Eastern Red-breasted and the Blue- 
throated Flycatchers are known as we*t in Bengal corresponding probably 
to Sanskrit afat which, besides being a term for any small bird, would 
also seem to be specific for the small-sized Warblers as a group according 
to the rule, “amasi faa? ada’? —afao frma, and the name perhaps 
refers to the 4 sound produced by the bird’s bill whenever it snaps up 
an insect in the air. 

3. The noisy and clever little Tailor-bird is probably amt from its 
‘towit, towit or ‘tuk-tuk’ voice, and gfedt or Afer from its habit of 
placing its nest in a leaf-packet made by stiching up one or more leaves 
of low bushy plants. The names are from 9e, gfzwr, ‘a leaf packet’ (cf. 
gaye and Hindi gfeur). Its Hindi name afaat is from va, a leaf and 


l. The fgdét-wee-ari explains aF] as an onomatopoetic name and derives the 
verb pasat from the hopping habit of these little birds. But it is most probably from 
Sansk. gd, onomatopoetic for a weak sound or call, e.g. of a small bird. 

2. guse safe maA ARARA. g: JONAA —ibid. 

3. Diminutives in the feminine gender are formed in certain cases according to the 
"edt .eureprPaemumearíaiqaemsrad ufa, 3.5.7. 

4. zoe gia yoda meta pafa wecrad—seaqHey. The streaked Fantail Warbler 
frequenting grass-fields goes by the name of aafrat in Hindi. It is thus probable that 
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zagi (onomatapoetic) in Bengali. Compared to its size it has a very 
loud note and its occurrence in the wayside bushes and hedges has 
secured recognition for it as a bird of augury. ddr mentions the bird 
as gfefa at 4.21 and as feaa at 8.2.46. 

4. The pretty little Ashy Wren-Warbler of our gardens, in towns and 
villages, dark ashy above and a beautiful shade of buff below, with a long 
graduated tail and a voice similar to that of the Tailor-bird, would also be 
aver, The gxfewer of amatm 4.56, rendered as fafegt in the commentary, 
should be the Ashy Wren-Warbler if the etymology of the name from 
Prakrit gf«e (dix) gora (TAA) whence ‘gtaat—qefeasr is correct. Sansk. 
diu: is a garden in a town to which the term gfuwm should correspond. 
If so, yefeaat should be a little bird of a garden in a town. Pali qf«e« for 
a kind of bird would aiso be the same. In a general way, however, it 
would certainly be looked upon as a tiny bird or fafaét as noted in the 
commentary on aat. Strictly speaking, however, fafast is a particular 
Munia (Art. 22). 

5. Among the Reed-Warblers Blyth’s Reed-Warbler is known as 
ferfart after its call note(F.B.I.) and as it is less aquatic than others of 
its class and is found in the long grass of the plains during the winter it 
has another Hindi name, yet (probably from qa" ? a kind of $m 
grass which it frequents). The Black-throated Weaver bird of reed beds is 
wan or ‘Reed Weaver-bird’ in Bengal so that if back-formations from 
vernacular names of some of the Warblers are permissible, the Reed-Warb- 
lers must have been known as wees. Indeed, the Indian Great Reed- 
Warbler goes by the name of ‘Boora Jitti’ (Boora—reeds, and Jitti or Jitta— 
the same as eF) in Telugu. Similarly Warblers that frequent grass 
are known as ‘Grass Sparrows’ in different parts of the country. The 
Streaked Fantail-Warbler is known as mait gat in Hindi and the 
Rufous-fronted Wren-Warbler is gig (fr. AÑ, a kind of grass— 
Xmm) in Sind. All such birds must therefore have been qrati, or 
qwgzsrü in the past just as we haveqmmzx and meafa for the Floricans 
(Art. 57), and gaz and a7 (kinds of grass) for the Red Munia (Art. 
22). cf. names like ‘Grass-finch’ and 'Grass-quit for certain American 
birds. 


these and others like them went by the name of aaa and ffad or ffas? given 
as a bird name in asma: 3.39. i 

The old scientific name for the Tailor-bird was Sylvia sutoria. It has a dark horny 
bill and has been incorrectly entered by M. Williams under Fags (yellow-billed ). 
This last is an adnoun for the Mallard Duck—See Art. 84, Section C. i 
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GOLD-CRESTS 


These tiny and inconspicuous birds keep to the higher branches of coni- 
fers in the Himalayas and are obviously very difficult of observation, and 
even if known they would simply be put down as fesror aefa. 
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THE FAIRY BLUE-BIRD 


This is “one of the most beautiful birds known" and could certainly 
not have escaped observation by the ancients. The male is shining ultra- 
marine-blue above and black in other parts including the sides of the head 
and the fore-neck. It occurs in Eastern Himalayas and South India, and 
from its size and colour the term $hr«e* would. include it. M. Williams, 
however has sheet (-=sfa ?) for ‘a kind of bird’ and the segam defines 
it as below: . 

eeoa Fma: a aaea: i 
ie., the dasa (‘Blue Beauty’ fr. sfa beauty or splendour) has a 
black throat and is as big as the common Sparrow. These particulars and 
the significant name are fully descriptive of the bird and Aafa should 
be specific for it. It may be added that the second half of the verse in the 
lexicon:— 


“HER: PENER: CATH THT: ” 


relates toa much larger bird (amen), viz., the Coucal or the Crow- 
Pheasant, which is larger than the Common Crow and it would be absurd 
to describe it as wmraentefa. Nevertheless some commentators have cited 
the entire verse or its variant to explain the bird-name gwgw. See Art. 
37-B for a further criticism of this half verse. 
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ORIOLES 


1. The Orioles are beautiful birds of golden-yellow and black plumage 
except for the Maroon Orióle which is maroon and black. Three varieties 
of the Oriole, the Golden, the Black-headed and the Maroon, occur in the 
North India, the last in the Himalayas only. They are strictly arboreal and 
keep to the tree taps, rarely descending to the ground. They are very active 
birds and, though shy and secretive, indulge in aerial games, following each 
other from tree to tree and darting through the foliage with their bright 
plumage flashing in the sun. Their voice is a loud mellow whistle of several 
notes which is heard “alike in garden and forest, greeting the dawn and 
saluting the parting day." The yellow Orioles of both the species ‘often 
build in the same tree as holds a nest of the Black Drongo. That this is by 
design rather than accident can scarcely be doubted, considering how 
frequent the occurrence is. It is certain also that by this means the birds 
must enjoy a degree of protection against marauders like crows and tree- 
pies—inveterate stealers of other birds’ eggs. The King Crow will tolerate 
the proximity of his harmless dependents with complacency, but a crow 
has only to show himself in the precincts of the nest-tree to be furiously set 
upon and beaten off by the valiant, ‘kotwal’ and his wife" (Salim Ali). 
They eat fruits, chiefly the berries of Peepul, bunyan and other fig trees. 

9. The oldest names for the Golden Oriole are to be found in the 
Rgveda—(i) mw which it shares with the Golden Eagle, and (ii) pro- 
bably also aftaa. The “at gmi” in the following well known verses are no 
other than the Golden, or some other Eagle and the Golden Oriole, 
nesting together on a fig tree, the Oriole, of course, for protection: 


«gp gaat agar ware uui qui fenum 
quic: fer eaaa afafa tl 
qqr Brat snper wT facarfacactea 
sat FSI WaT aot: a AT HT: arenas t 
aferequt HETE: quet fafasreit gad EUEIGEEI 
aeaarg: fuere eÀ aa: faat a all 
RV 1.164, 20-22. 


On the high probability of a pair of Orioles sharing a bunyan or Peepul tree 
with a pair of Eagles I cannot do better than reproduce Col. D. Radcliff’s 
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remarks quoted by Hume in his book, Nests and Eggs, 2nd. ed.—“It 
is always the case with the larger Falcons that their fellow tenants of arock 
or a tree are safe from molestation and in the breeding season actually look 
to them for protection." That birds of prey permit smaller birds to nest 
in close proximity to themselves including even those on which they normally 
prey is now acknowledged to be almost a universal fact (S. Baker on the 
Laggar Falcon in F.B.I. 2nd Edn.). The Golden Eagle has been known 
occasionally to place its nest on a tree but there is reason to believe that in 
the long past he did more often than now, for one of his oldest names is 
rema or manier (nesting on Bombax malabaricum) :— 


^g xp iaaa wem gear NES remet d ATTA 
qued wes dad qafexenru sedi i” 
Suparnadhyaya, 31.1 


The Imperial, the Steppe and the Tawny Eagles breed as a rule on trees 
including the Peepul in the plains of North India and everyone ofithem is a 
qmi in the wider sense of the word. It is, therefore, more than probable 
nay, almost a certainty, that the author of the above verses had not Eee 
seen a pair each of Eagles and Orioles nesting together in a peepul but had 
also observed how the Eagles kept away all marauders from the tree and the 
Orioles were happy under the protection thus afforded to them. These 
facts combined with the grandeur of the tall, leafy tree laden with fruit 
brought to his vivid imagination the similar situation obtaining before weak 
and dependent humans and their heavenly protector, and he, therefore 
proceeded to illustrate the great spiritual truth with a parable diam tions 
nature. 

3. With the growth of the civilisation and culture of the city as against 
the earlier life of farm and village even the learned Brahmanas lost touch with 
nature and forgot the names and identity of many of the birds so beloved of 
their early ancestors. This divorce between the city, which now became the 
principal seat of learning, and the village was completed long before the 
time of agfa are (c. 700 to 1000 B.C.), for he too does not say what 
exactly were the two particular birds mentioned in these verses. He and his 
successors, commentators including mamam, undoubtedly knew that 
gwi was an Eagle, but their difficulty was about the second fruit eatin 
am and they, therefore, intepreted the verses in the best way id 
could. The air was already thick at: the time with U panisadic Mei 
and philosophy of the ar and qw, and the verses describing the 
two birds sharing a common tree came in. very handy to illustrate that 
philosophy. Accordingly Sayana begins their exposition with— 


without pausing to explain the actual physical basis of the verses. As late 
as 1935 V. K. Rajwade of Poona also wondered what bird it could be that 
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refused to eat fruit, and as he could not think of two Suparnas with such 
divergent habits in nature, he also agreed that the two birds were simple 
poetic imagery only for amt and tener (See p. 1157 of his Marathi 
translation of the fread, Poona, 1935). In the absence of any guidance 
from Indian commentaries the Western interpreters of the Rgveda also 
had to content themselves with guess work and tried, each in his own way, 
to extract some sort of a hazy but always unsatisfactory meaning from the 
verses. In these attempts gv in the singular, dual and plural has been 
variously interpreted as the Soma, the priests, day and night, stars, metres, 
Sun and Moon, rays of light, and so on. Ludwig goes so far as to say that 
the verses have scarcely anything in common except the word art which 
alone is responsible for their being placed together; and Griffith remarks 
in sheer desperation, “A generally satisfactory explanation is scarcely to 
be hoped for" (see his foot-note to verse 21). Hymn 164 of which these 
verses form a triplet is full of riddles and it is quite likely that this also 
constitutes one, but looking to the fact that the second and the third verses 
based upon the picture presented in the first, expound a moral, it would 
-appear that the first verse is, if at all, a very thinly veiled riddle while there is 
nothing mysterious about the other two. However that may be, an attempt 
is made here to offer a rational interpretation of the verses based upon the 
habits of the birds as described above. 


4. In the first verse the word aq means ‘in pairs,’ i.e. with their 
mates, while the phrase “am qa’ sfewemsmr" clearly refers to the 
two pairs of birds having their nests on the same tree. The use of the verb 
gaa (are born) in the third verse confirms this sense while the verb 
afram (looks around) is best understood by the behaviour of the 
female Golden Eagle at the nest as described by Seton Gordon quoted 
in the World Digest for July 1946. “As she approaches and alights on the 
eyrie, then looks around her fiercely and defiantly before assuring herself 
that all is well, she makes a magnificent picture." Bonelli’s Eagle also 
“proudly looks round” when on the nest. This verse, therefore, contains a 
statement of what the poet actually saw, viz. a pair of Eagles and a pair of 
Golden Orioles nesting together in friendly association on a Peepul tree 
and that while one kind of gw ate the sweet berries of the tree the other 
merely looked around. The Oriole is a fruit eater and the Eagle is not. 


5. In the second verse the poet attributes human sentiment of thank- 
fulness to the Orioles and a consciousness on their part of the protection 
received from the larger bird.! It means that in the fig tree every discern- 
ing (fazat) Oriole ceaselessly sings his grateful acknowledgment of his 
share of good things (“qaem ant” refers to eng qar and also hints at 


1. The reader will kindly note here what Salim Ali says about the Oriole building desig- 
nedly under the protection of a fighting bird, and I am sure he cannot help admiring the 
keen and correct observationof the Vedic poet of nearly 4000 years ago. 
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freedom from untimely death) in these words—'*Weak as I am, the wise 
and powerful Lord and protector of the World (of birds, viz., qf&r«rs 72) has 
graciously admitted me into this safe tree (srarfaier ) ." 

6. At this stage the poet recalling to his mind the entire dependence 
of man for food and protection upon the heavenly grt, the Sun, 
moulds the picture into a metaphor and proceeds to teach a moral in the 
third verse, viz., that men like the Orioles should be grateful to their heavenly 
protector for all the benefits received from him. Here amt (plural) 
stands for ‘the people’, the fig tree for the Tree of Life or the mundane world, 
and the faat for the Sun. The poet means to say that those, who live, 
multiply and prosper on the tree of Life but do not know (i.e. do. not 
gratefully acknowledge) the protector, cannot really enjoy the sweet fruit 
high up on the tree (gifts of life). By implication they are worse than the 
Orioles who know and appreciate the truth. The idea is that a gift is fully 
appreciated when one knows the giver and is duly grateful to him for it. 
There can be no feeling of gratefulness and no true enjoyment ofan anony- 
mous gift. In a word, the gifts of life are enjoyed all the betterfor the con- 
sciousness that they are a boon from the heavenly Father. The feelings of 
dependence and hopefulness go together and unless one is thankful fer what 
one has received one has no right to expect further favours, and if there is 
no hope for the future one cannot enjoy what he has which is as good as if 
he has it not (aqa sq 34). We have indeed, good reason to be thankful 
to the majestic Eagle and the beautiful little Oriole who have inspired 
such wonderful poetry. 


7. ""wa:qwmi" in the following verse rendered as “birds of beaute- 
ous wing" by Griffith should again be no other than the Golden Orioles 
who greet the dawn with their sweet notes:— 


"eu: quw sg Prater aval area: 
wqearerquifg qima qpa sun I” 
RV 10.73, 11. 


The  sacrifice-loving sages (faaiat wwz:) eager to perform their 
morning worship pray to Indra like the Orioles greeting the dawn with their 
song; Dispel the darkness, fill our vision with light, and deliver us from 
the snares (imposed by darkness and which prevent us from getting busy. 
with the saciifice). 

8. The identification of gftaa either as the Golden Oriole or the Yellow- 
headed Wagtail would seem to turn upon the correct meaning to be given 
to the word aq occurring in the second passage below:— 


(1) "gd Gr fom virum afa 
ad afaa 3 afer facenfa q^ 
EX 030, 12. 
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(2) "euis oat mem 
ard qd aana: UU 
RV 8.35, 7. 
The second verse refers to the habit of afaa and afes of eagerly taking to 
aa which they apparently love. Now a4, according to Wa, is ‘forest or 
water’, but according to the Vedic Index of Macdonell and Keith, ‘Vana’ 
in the Rgveda and later denotes the forest and they do not men- 
tion ‘water’ as arm does. It is probably a meaning acquired by the word 
in later times. If, therefore, 44 stands for ‘forest’ afaa would be the 
Golden Oriole, for it is a bird which delights and sports amongst 
trees of the forest and grove. The wild buffalo also lives in deep forest and 
if surprised in an open glade would immediately take to it. In this view the 
Oriole, clad in brilliant yellow, would be the bird par excellence to which 
along with the Maag the Red-breasted Paroquet having yellow wing 
patches and yellow-wattled Hill Myna, the yellowness of the skin 
caused. by jaundice can best be transferred. If on the other hand aq 
„must be taken in the sense of ‘water’ both afaa and few must be 
held to be fond of that element, and in this case the. former would be the. 
Yellow-headed Wagtail, the yellowest of Yellow Wagtails, which is cons- 
tantly associated with water and is rarely found at any distance from it. 
The buffalo too is known to be a water-loving animal, for he loves to wallow 
in tanks and pools during the hot hours of the day. 

9. The first verse above occurs with slight modifications in the aaas 
(1.22, 4) where Sāyaņa translates afaa as the wer bird, and Darila 
in his commentary on the atirga, 26,18 renders it as NATE. Allowing 
for corruption in the atm textas it has come down to us both the 
above synonyms for gf are.the same as the later Wr or e 
for the Yellow Wagtails in the qg@afem (Art. 26), and looking to the 
traditional treatment for jaundice with ceremonial washings it is just 
possible that gf is the Yellow-headed Wagtail. But the interesting 
historical fact adduced by Griffith ina note to RV 1.50, 12 that the 
Romans too had a fanciful notion that jaundice was cured if the 
patient looked at the Icterus bird, and the bird probably belonged to 
the Starling family, supports the identification made in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The article on ‘Icterus’ in the Ency. Brit. 11th edn., shows 
that the Icterus of classical authors is generally identified with the European 
Golden Oriole. The name Oriole is from the French ‘Loriot’ L’oriol, from 
Lat. oriolum-aurum, gold. James Moray Brown also makes the statement : 
“Loriot, a bird that, being looked upon by one that hath the yellow jaundice 
cures the person and dies himself". (Stray Sport, vol. I, p. 158, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1893). The belief would thus appear to be part of 
the common heritage of both branches of the Indo-Germanic peoples unless 
it travelled from one to the other after their separation. If, therefore, afaa 
was originally the Oriole, it is probable that by the time of afta the name 
had come to be transferred to or mistaken for the Yellow Wagtail. 
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10. Turning to some Pali and Prakrit sources including lexicons, 
- which I have consulted, we have the following series of closely related 
names for the Orioles:— 
(i) fret (frre), a kind of bird in aarti, which stands very 
close to Hindi ĝas for the Oriole, and Sansk. aam in the 
following: 


"frereredere wm, Baccara AAE: 
rares, urea, 1676. 
'This means that a person stealing oil would be reborn as the 
frm bird and one stealing fruit as the bird (fetta sfa 
amfa ?). It may be repeated that the Orioles are "great fruit 
eaters”. À 

(ii) In the story of king sgew, who was a awm, ie. who under- 
stood the language of birds and beasts, related by six in 
the gf«w section of the above work the male and female 
birds whose conversation the king overheard bear!// the names 
fif and fester. 

(ii) fifa, a kind of bird in the Jain wwremewr 3.1 is evidently 
the same as fedem. - 

(iv) sm wed, a bird in the aqar fra, aera, III.64.6 (P.T.S.): 

Aafia... pm meu wena wae xfaem 1” 
Here gram is the Cuckoo and sam wg (aar the mango 
tree; ngå fr. Wa, a little drum) the ‘little drum of the mango 
tree’ which is obviously identical with Tamil amaiga (arana, 
Mango-Cuckoo) and mea x«i (Mango-bird) for the 
Black-headed Oriole of Ceylon. The common Indian Oriole 
with identical habits and call-notes does not occur there. 

(v) aardas (v.l. srarefufems, aafaa) occurs as the last item 
in a series of bird-names (including wa abat, regarded 
as a bird both in India and Persia) contained in the Fifth 
Pilar Edict (Delhi Topra) of Emeperor Asoka published 
in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicum, Vol. I, pp. 125-127 & 224. 
The name has been incorrectly syllabified and misunderstood 
by the various translators including Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Shri Michelson and Prof. B. M. Barua.! 


ll. The names in (iv) and (v) above clearly establish the identity 
of the first element Harm of aaefa aud um or wma of maaga or 
Wr El with aas of Fae wg, and aa, therefore, simply means the 
‘mango tree’. Similarly the second element drfrs of amadas is the same 
as agamia, frat and frites of sz and Hindi dm for the Oriole. aar 
Afas is thus a shortened form of or corruption from  siamfefmm, i.e., a 


l. Inscriptions of Asoka, Pt. II (1943). 
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bird that utters a triple fa-Wi-4 note from a mango tree, and in this 
sense it is fully parallel to sew wei. 

12. 'The Indian Orioles are local migrants, and finding the winter of 
the Punjab and the Uttar Pradesh too severe, disappear from these areas 
in October. The Black-headed variety continues to live in U. P. 
but it is silent during the winter (A bird Calendar for India—Douglas 
Dewar). “‘With the ripening of the mangoes in spring the Indian Oriole 
arrives in Northern India. To that circumstance, combined with the greens 
and yellows of the two sexes to the fruit and leaves of their favourite tree, 
is due the popular Anglo-Indian name of Mango-bird" (Whistler). A 
bird of entirely arboreal habits, the Oriole naturally takes to the dense 
foliage of mango trees and sings its melodious notes from there and hence 
the ancient names of aas Fett and aardas for it. I need hardly add 
that this association of the-bird with the mango tree is not a recent 
Anglo-Indian discovery but was a well known fact in North India and 
Ceylon more than two thousand years ago, and it is highly probable that 
the Anglo-Indians got the name from South India or Ceylon. For the 
still unsolved bird-names in the Edict of A$oka see Art. 37-B for ae, 
and Art. 84 for sw and mm. 

. 13. We may now take up the ṣa% bird of the Ramayana and the 
question of the confusion caused by the similarity of the name frites 
with dfar (an ant). The later scribes of the mamma and the authors 
of gf«r, meag and magam, having missed the identity of fafder (fem. 
framt) as a bird, changed the spelling to rfar (fem. fadat). The 
authors of the above Puranas also recast the story of the pair of sw birds 
hinted at in the Ramayana into one of a pair of ants! The earliest 
version of a wd*mr king occurs in a brief reference to the father of queen 
Kaikeyi in the Ramayana :— 3 

Xi feeamrarat a qarat fafad qoi 

a qa war faa qfaia: 

frged fafedt ma: w aa ageasaTi” 2.35, 19-20. 
qmm (having a far-reaching voice; cf. “gesa: agag eA: aaa” 
waa 3.19) has been rendered differently by the commentators: (i) frirfrer 
fats , a kind of ant, by Govindaràja apparently misled by the later version 
of the story in the Puranas and gfwrm, and (ii) qme ws by Rama 
in his asare commentary (Bombay Edn.) and he explains faria 
as gaara, of a golden colour. The use of the expression fad 
makes it clear that at had an audible call, and this together with the 
fact that it belonged to the class of birds or beasts (Rema) at once 
puts out of court the suggestion that it was an ant, for ants have no voice at 
all and belong to the ře or wh class. Moreover, no lexicon gives 4F# 
for an ant. Nevertheless the interpretation of sw as frdtfaat (masc. 
frfffrs) is particularly significant in view of what the terms faf and 
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Prakrit afa are now found to mean, viz., the Golden Oriole. It 
follows that the oldest synonym of 34 was the fadta# bird. Poet six 
has spelt the masc. and fem. forms of the word correctly as already 
stated above but others mistaking them for ants proceeded to embroider 
the old story with minute details of a love quarrel between a pair of 
sugar-loving ants. This later version is found in sgrewafuam in afam, 1.24 
where the female is described as ‘an angry little ant’ (mar gem rifat), 
and in the weg, ch. 20 where the pair becomes #efayt and the 
female is:— 


“gatai ger sper aTeerfadt 
JAAA TSTHLATAT |” 


The vagatalso has a similar story about king fare in qfezwve ch. 10. 
14. In the following verse from the Mahabharata fadtfeat: is clearly 
a mistake for fadam: :— 


"cef at Wer gear ATT wr fadtferar:”.... 03.411, 100. 


Here the unnecessary plural is worth noting. ŝa had the correct reading 
before him and he gives ffs: (singular). The «equ also has the 
correct spelling : qs get firitas:” (see masaga under sifar). The name, 
as suggested above is probably after the bird's call-notes but in view 
of the fact that its other names like miaz and srew4 are based on the 
golden colour of its plumage, it is quite likely that.Rmitfw for ‘a kind of 
gold’ has something to do with the change of spelling from fadas to 
fadifaa (cf. Prakrit ifra) and this in turn helped the sordid ant to 
displace the glorious Oriole in the later forms of the original story. 
fret or fas in asame and da in Hindi are the direct descendants of 
fetta with one of the first two letters cut out, and the apparent affinity 
of the surviving form with Hindi det for ‘Yellow’ would seem to be 
accidental. 

15. The Orioles are mentioned in Purana literature under the names, 
aad, ast, and gama in reference to their golden yellow 
or maroon-red plumage. Of these the first two are for the Golden 
Oriole and the third for the Black-headed (also black-necked) Oriole and 
the black-headed Maroon Oriole of the Himalayas and the adjoining 
plains. The epithet aq refers to their black throat and neck in the 
same way as god fira (of the black throat, because of the poison stored 
in it) bears the same name. Dried lac of a reddish-brown colour is described 
as fgwmawiin AV 5.5, 6 and the dark brown Golden Eagle is gemma 
(Art. 52-A) so that the Maroon Oriole also very properly shares the 
name g/l «rer with his brother the Black-headed (yellow) Oriole. sre 
is one of the birds at a hermitage in q«rumr:— 


1. Cf. also $Te7THI-gfxsT, E2ES RIF EUECIÉ the red ochre, and #1=aaT< Bauhionia 


Variegata with pink and purple flowers. 
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“qf: ASAI ANEN — ——sux uve, 16.23 


The «mum mentions it as the sweet voiced wmm, and also describes 
its behaviour at the sight of poison:— 


aiia areata.” 21361; 
“aasa ur, aa amsaa” ... 220, 20. 


The Black-headed Orioles (maroon or yellow) occur in the Himalayas 
according to the ampgemr— 


“qianeaaa: maagin” ... 36, 4. 


The serere gives fester for ‘a kind of bird’, and looking to its 
derivation from fisse (efari—faranara) or frewa, ‘gold’, it can only be 
the Oriole. The name seems to be allied to Hindi fate and fige for 
the Black-headed variety. 

Our classical poets have been more than partial to birds like the atfra, 
aes, and qm, and it is a pity that the common and charming Orioles 
should have been completely ignored. 


20 


GRACKLES OR HILL-MYNAS 


1. The Grackle is popularly known as the Hill- or the Talking Myna. 
Apart from its glossy black plumage its distinctive features are fleshy yellow 
wattles on the head, bare yellow skin on the sides of the face, and orange 
yellow bill and legs. | 

2. In the Rg-Veda (1.50,12) it has been called tune from 
Xm, ‘causing a cicatrix’ (also perhaps a cicatrix or healed wound) 
in reference to the wattles and the bare skin that characterize the bird. 
These features are supposed to be healed scars as it were. Its later name 
aqet is also derived from «ww, a boil or pimple on the face. There 
are other bird-names as well formed on the same lines, e.g., the Black Ibis 
is called satex from #4, a scar, because of the bare and pimpled head of the 
bird and the Red-wattled Lapwing amt (sm mimaa carrying 
permanent pimples on the face):—  "fezfevit fama ma «WT: ‘i 
aaaf- aae. 

3. Ñ also means an arrow i.e, «Tr which latter has formed the 
basis for its name «meer or simply wat in the Lexicons. The name 
means ‘the dart of the god of Love’ because the bird was: taught by 
professional trainers (cf. qraf wat as one of the 64 Fine Arts) to 
repeat little ‘bons mots’ and love-phrases to remind a busy aristocrat 
or king, passing through his smr3x or harem, of the undying love for him 
ofits (bird's) lady-patron, or to invite him toa particular queen. I doubt if 
the Vedic name was derived from tmr in the sense of ‘an arrow’, but #37- 
warat is certainly comparable with “emeng” in AV. 3,25,2. 

4.. The Grackle or Talking Myna was also known in Sanskrit by the 
name ‘aaaf. Names like amaa (mqar, black-plumaged) and. the 
allied couples like, gt andatat (‘love messenger’, and ‘one -exerting for 
a lover’ respectively), =F and sw (giving pleasure), qa and qat (a 
good talker) for the bird are merely lexical pedantry. They seem to 
have been invented for use in a double sense in puzzles (smt) and 
puns (sm). 

5. Itshares also the name what (v.l aft) with the Common 
Myna (Art 21), and which of the two birds is intended in a given passage 
must be made out from the context. wmrfer as a talking cage-bird is the 
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Grackle, but as a bird of ill omen, or a noisy one, it is the Common Myna. 


To cite but one example of each from the umam :— 


“aa fe emere dar ves. sfenr —5.13, 16 
“Aaa arwerer mg fen 
qafa ufsanartt fafat: merefüur — 6.35.33 


The second. passage- is a perfect picture of the  segBrm afer, 
the noisy or quarrelsome Common Mynas often given to fighting with their 
own kind. 

6. The beautiful Grackle learns to speak with great facility and accu- 
racy and was naturally a favourite cage bird of the ancients. The geam 


wife of art. afgat is the Grackle : | 
"esi aft: quare — 24.33 


Classical literature is full of references to its power of speech. One, for 
example, is represented as preaching to her Parrot-friend about the great- 
ness of God Siva: 


“qant afar TX SD» eaaa 
amaria Rasa: fa 
t exque, mms, 1.8.72 


It was also taught to repeat didactic and rligious catch phrases: 


"farerraa aar tu rasrarsmrfersttf so: afearfaee eiat asraeeifw:..." 
edufu, sara, 8 


For another example, see Art. 38. The mfa mft of the wacd 
drama of sfte¥%a is made to play an exaggerated role and is represented 
as possessed of an extraordinary memory and able to repeat a long 
conversation overheard by her but once — all of which is simply 
poetic fiction. Lexicons have perhaps borrowed the name irarfarit for a 
Grackle from this work. 


7. Another bird of this group is the Spotted-winged Stare, resembling 
the Mynas in shape and habits. It occurs in flocks and associates with the 
Grackles and other Mynas, the birds of a flock keeping up a constant 
chattering twitter. They are very restless and are always on the move. 'They 
breed in the lower and outer Himalayas as far east as Nepal and visit the 
adjacent plains in the winter. This Stare is known as qst or 9f# in Hindi. 
It is the imt (v. 1 gm) of Sar. fazer, 3.14.5 and get (Wt appears 
to be a misprint) and wet of the megaa. The name is probably derived 
from the Dravidian gf (cf geet, a Panther—2aartarat) because of its 
spotted plumage, and it is from this sense that I hold wet (wea, a tiger) 
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to be another but later name for it. Being a noisy -bird it has been very 
properly named for the female relations of the gods implying a subtle satire 
upon their garrulous, fidgety and quarrelsome habits: — 


"gefrer taunfrea:”—Aarafed, 3.14.5. 


The arm. afeat, 24.24 reads gir in place of pist and as gf« also means 
a Panther or Tiger in another South-Indian language (the Kannada ) 


gamt too must mean the Spotted-winged Stare. 


2l 


STARLINGS AND MYNAS 


l. These birds are closely allied to the Grackles, a fact recognised by 
the ancients who gave them all the common name of aft. Even the 
‘Common and the Jungle Babblers have been regarded as varieties 
of the Myna and this accounts for the mixed synonyms found in aaaf, 
magand wmm where names found in different earlier mss have been 
put together, but a close study of the names shows that they are not 
synonyms for one or two birds only. All Starlings and Mynas are 
gregarious and noisy by habit. 

2. Starlings are glossy black birds, looking as if oiled and more ot: 
less spotted finely with buff. The whole plumage is iridescent with a high 
gloss of red, purple, green and blue (Whistler). The oldest names for them 
are maw or Wes (spotted) and day (as if smeared with oil and, 
therefore, glossy). are is one of the birds required at the Horse-Sacrifice 
and has been named for the God of Fire:— 


“ara TET meq — V.S. 24.24 

Fire is swraq (‘whose way is black’, as a forest-fire leaves a black 
track) and Whistler's description of a flock of these black birds mov- 
ing on the ground fully explains this selection: “The chief characteristic 
of the flocks is hurry; they feed on the ground... ., and all the time the flock 
advances with a bustle and hurry, not hopping but with a quick purposeful 
step the birds in the rear frequently flying over to settle in front of the lea- 
ders". No further comment is necessary. } 

3. According to " an oil-thief becomes a das ww or Starling 
in his next birth (“fa ders: am: ay, 12-63). Thisfars appears as Sami 
in mae (“Aorta erg” 211) and in were? 13.111,111. afer and 
danat in the following are the Grackle and Starling respectively :— 


“Te TWAT SAT: SDBDHT NUT RT: 
edd a ma dur d denar 
M.Bh.,13.104, 114. 


l. dwurfpsrt at 13.104, 114. 
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qai and daufaat signify the spotted Cockroach, which feeds on oil, 
as well as the Spotted Munia (Art. 22B). In Hindi the Starlings are 
known as faatet or afaartar (Oily Starling). Both me and qaq therefore 
denote the Himalayan and Finsch's Starlings which are common in 
North India.? i 


4. The name mfr (from wm, spotted, or a colour combination— 
"ixmdmEENTSL. .... gaa; cf mam) is again the above while the 
Common Myna, which is unspotted, is afe. This latter has earned 
additional epithets like aeft, swerger etc. and 4wmet has "arme WT 
mft" because of their quarrelsome and noisy nature, and it is for this 
reason that they are held to be inauspicious birds in aaam 9:172 AC 
verse descriptive of the quarrelsome nature of wife has already been 
quoted from the warm in Art 20. Adnouns like drea, fravat, Tear etc. 
are merely descriptive and apply equally to the Common Myna and the 
Grackle, and the last even to the Red and Yellow-wattled Lapwings. The 
Bank Myna is similar to the Common Myna except for the red of the 
bare skin round the eye. It is often found in company with the latter and 
would naturally go by the same name, viz., qift, though in Hindi it is 
distinguished as Wm Hat as it lays.its eggs in holes made in earthen banks 
over running water. It may well have been mafia in Sanskrit. 


5. The aagi of taravita fem, 3.10.3 is the Common Myna according 
to mamni. grit is the facatfeet or the Pied Myna in feft and farsa, 
but this bird is not known to enter human dwellings, so that menge 
cannot be this Myna. The Common Myna, on the other hand, is the 
*commonest and most familiar bird about human habitations—whether 
in the heart of a bustling city or far out on the countryside" and fitted 
“admirably for life of commensalism with man” ** (Salim Ali). “Always 
perky and self-confident”, it is the only bird, next to the House Crow, 
most likely to enter the sacred precincts of the aamen and befoul the floor 
or peck at offerings arranged there for a sacrifice. gi being a 
contemptuous name for the Pied Myna, the Common Myna has been 
very appropriately called arg. The name meet for the Common Myna 
has already been considered in Art. 6, under Babblers. 


6. The beautiful Brahminy Myna has the “‘top of the head, including 
a long bushy crest, black; the sides of the head, the whole of the neck and 
the entire lower plumage rich buff.” It is, therefore, the mica (^ie: 
amiga: doit i.e. reddish fawn or buff) and war (#afarara:) of the 
aeqg list. This Myna is known as 4f in Hindi for which a respectable 


2. The equation TÑ qanat of amem is evidently a homonymous one 
applying to (1) the starling birds and (2) the cockroach insect, as is clear from the fact 
hat HART repeats it in its lists of both birds and insects. 
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ancestry can be traced to sq for ‘a kind of bird? in Sanskrit :— 
"qe XT art TRAAP Ws se AA wafer derer c. dest Twa 
sreiifa— "qaesfer gram? 

qafat is argat in Prakrit and hence ag, for this smallest of 
Mynas. When we recall its black head and crest and the fawn colour of 
its body-plumage we are reminded of the ara ed of a ATTA or FEMA 
and cannot but admire the imagination of the first man who gave this 
excellent name to the bird. sr is thus a very old name for the 
Brahminy Myna which is a local migrant (sferfesr asim a). The name 
also indicates that unlike the common Myna itisan auspicious bird 
and the English name ‘Brahminy Myna' for it is very expressive. It has a 
soft voice and pleasant song. 

7. The Rosy Pastor is of a rose-pink colour witha black head orna- 
mented with a long bushy crest. The upper breast, wings and tail are also 
black. This Starling moves in flocks and the birds feed on insects and berries, 
and “are invariably present on silk cotton flowers ganging themselves on 
the sugary nectar they exude, and are truculent towards all other species 
visiting the tree on the same quest" (Salim Ali). It is, therefore, the 
were (Skt. mfe )explained as gam arfaa (Skt. gat af, the beautifully 
coloured myna) by the commentator in fafaa sas, No. 511. The name 
naaf refers to the birds’ love ofthe nectar (aq) of flowers. Again, if 
the name tat does not belong to the Brahminy Myna, the Rosy Pastor 
is the only other bird of the present group to claim it in its own right, 
or it may be a name common to both the birds possessing a long black 
crest. 

8. sme (perhaps, connected with wet or spe) is a kind of bird 
according to smf: wWiWhmfr and avét in Prakrit means ‘short ‘and erect 
hairs’ (sg eater: 2st amer). The Jungle Myna is aê åa in Hindi and 
ameatfer, therefore, appears to be its Sanskrit name in reference to the 
tuft of short erect feathers on its forehead. afet in Hindi means “‘dishevelled 
hair" so that all these words seem to be allied to q% or a bush. 

9. The afes is described as ‘short-crested, dirty-feeder and fre- 
quenting damp reedy places’ :— 


"speres AA Tar fea: 1” ARRA. 


It is known as q3 atia in Bengal, the name being derived from "pres aaa. 
It is clearly the Pied Myna for which faargt (pied) in sem, gait and 


3c. 3:2:14. 

4. The name qag is in line with fq — (milk-maid) for the Magpie Robin, 
fam  (washer-maid) for the White Wagtail, and Afa (oil-maid) for the black Red 
Starling—all in Hindi. Tne dress of a serit (qfxarfsrer M.W.) is of a fawn or buff 


colour: “aefa remm SRPRTNTTIRISH— quoted in the commentary at p. 67 
of glaf. 
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faz afet (compare faex for the tame Pig) in famiy are other names. 
The epithet agat is on a par with Mañ and gafat and all these are 
equally applicable to the Starling, the Common Myna, the Pied Myna 
and the Babblers. 

10. A kind of Myna, named wat mfr, is a victim for Goddess 
aeadt according to the @fa. aRar :5— 


"eel anf: Wat gevara” 


waa means ‘reddish white’ and the only Myna that can be so described is 
the Grey-headed Myna. This is dark Grey above and rufous below, palest 
towards the throat and deepest towards the tail (Whistler) . It could 


probably be trained to talk. The gesa mfr of the ams. afgat® is evidently 
the Grackle. 
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WEAVER-BIRDS AND MUNIAS 


A. WEAVER-BIRDS 


1. Weaver-Birds are very Finch-like both in size and appearance and the 
males are gaudily dressed in rich yellow particularly at breeding time. 
They are rather noisy birds and have a twittering call ending with a whistle. 
Their beauty and the art of building fine weather-proof nests account for 
their being regarded as a kind of mafa% in Sanskrit (See Art. 23A), 
and the correct name for them is taque mafa (yellow-headed sparrow 
“aafag raat faqs: "—aaaft). M. Williams has, however, mixed up tages 
(-#reea), the Mallard Duck, with dieu, the Weaver-Bird. “Weaving is a 
passion with these birds, and a pair of them work in complete co-operation, 
the male outside (the partly built nest ) passing the ends of the grass through 
the wall of the structure to the female inside, who threads them back to 
him, till the beautifully woven structure is complete; it issecured by the 
serrated edges of the strips of grass and is almost too tough to be torn apart 
by the hands" (Smythies). The nest is a retort-shaped structure of woven 
grass with a long tubular passage opening downwards. This description 
of the habits of the bird fully justifies the following names for it:— 


(1) ite from sift, a weaver or gfr&, an artisan, corresponding 
to Hindi qur from qq to weave; 

(2)  wexq4 or qm (Prakrit geaz) from the bird’s beak being 
used like a needle; and à; 

(3) ome (v.l. æg ?) ie. having an excellent and well protected 
nest. mm" (Prakrit ggz) has been defined by Sas in asilarmam as 
a kind of sparrow which builds a nest opening downwards 


(“qe adna dre srafa"). Faaa has— pires: diis: grea”. 


The habit of these cheerful birds of keeping up all day long their conver- 
sational chatter has won for them the epithet of efe (sfr "erg mu— 
—noisy; "fes qne dumm — far, zw and Wf eas d.e. dique). 

2. As the best architect among birds, it is dedicated to er, the 
Divine Architect, under the name of «sms in : "eni aA at. a. 
24, 24— unquestionably the best selection for this deity. 
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5. The waar mentions it as qira in amaqaqimqera told in 
the faasa section and mafea at 10.4,200. ata® is yet another name 
foritandit may have something to do with the male bird's donning a 
yellow cap on his head (s frias aa araoa) during the breeding season, or 
again with his habit of suspending the nest from the branch ofa tree where 
it overhangs water (# sm). The Black-throated Weaver-Bird which nests 
in tall grass or reeds is weaat (Sanskrit shit) in Bengali. 

4. The name qgare in mefa, 12,66 and fieeafir, 44, 36, if correctly 
interpreted as ‘a kind of bird’ by commentators, xm and uds MATT, 
appears to be the same as yg (af) for the Weaver-Bird which uses 
various materials in the construction of its nest. This fits in very well 
with the punishment awarded to a person who steals miscellaneous petty 
goods. Otherwise also the context would seem to demand a bird. Tera 
as an insect is the Solitary Wasp (genus Eumenes) commonly known as 
the Mud or Potter Wasp which uses only mud for its nest. The fafirer (P) 
bird (v.l. gf&w, cf. mre. gex ) of fafaa amas, 321 which had a rain-proof 
nest was apparently a Weaver-Bird, as the story is the same as the one from 
Paficatantra noted above. 


B. MUNIAS 


The Munias are small birds, and like the majority of Warblers would 
go by the general name of fer, gyfa, or grmt: (cf. Pali and Pra- 
krit ga, ÙF, a little child and a young or small bird) but some 
have indeed specific names given to them. For example, the Spotted Munia 
is Tit (fr. Tew, spotted, a little spotted bird;  "wfesr fana: — 
wear aaa. cf. fe, ces, a speckled cow) The equation—“qesujt 
danim — n, is said to refer to the spotted Cockroach only 
but it may well be a homonymous equation referring to the Cockroach 
as well as the spotted little bird—both of an oily brown colour. 
In any case the names have been extended to this bird as well, as 
it is known in Hindi under the name of afar fra. Itmay also be recalled 
here that similar names obtain for the spotted Starling, viz., Tam, dem 
and dem (Art. 21). awe gives us yet another name for this 
bird, viz., gay% (ch. 8, 46), and the commentator explains it as a 
small  dark-coloured bird with white spots (“muani agafem gd- 
frg”) which agrees very well with the White-spotted chocolate- 
brown of this Munia. 9 in gay means ‘a spot."? 

2. The White-throated and the White-backed Munias are fafeft oi 
fafeit (qafa, 85, 20 & 44; awe, 4, 56) in Sanskrit (?) corres- 


l. Commentator Ma on MAAA, 3.214 also renders WER as a particular 
bird. 


2.. cf. “saa fea faar HT :” for the spotted deer, Ramayana, 2.93,13. where quu 
is synonymous with J*T and means a white spot. 
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ponding to af in Prakrit and feast, Maf, in Hindi. These appear 
to be Prakrit words related to qfafs, a hedge (from Sanskrit sf and afa, 
a hedge) and have been.applied to these birds because they frequent 
hedges in villages. The name may well be from Prakrit fafedt, a cluster, 
from the bird’s habit of moving in flocks. They are also fage#, or q£*«T 
(from Skt. wefssr) in Hindi. 

3. The Red Munia appears to be gsm mafi% (from aa with 
a changed tot, see Yaraga. "gam saag fa. and feft) and wer 
which latter is one of the names for Sparrow-like birds listed in the 
qst :— 

"emp qx ume: 


Now both gra and ə are varieties of Andropogon grass growing 
near water, and it is chiefly in these and similar tall grasses that the Red 
Munia roosts and breeds. gma again, in the sense of a red water-lily, 
may refer to the red colour of the male bird. These facts make it highly 
probable that sw and ez in the sense of a  wwfrg or We, 
are no other than the beautiful Red Munia. er has an additional signi- 
ficance attached to it, viz., the birds so named are worth keeping as pets, 
and these birds are indeed in great favour throughout the country as cage- 
birds, a number of them being kept together in a single cage. The pretty 
male is known as ata (‘red’ and also ‘a little boy’) and the female 
afi (qù a little girl, fem. of qwr) in Hindi, names which fully corres- 
pond to Sanskrit qa% and gft for small children and birds; cf. qa: farq:; 
did ferri cerqer”—seardfararaft; gaat, the Indian Robin —Prakrit rere 
from raat, a little bird; and Pali ga#,a young bird. Although no 
Sanskrit dictionary gives yaw or gyfar for a little bird, we have 
numerous instances of expressions like aas a, aas fp or WHT MAF 
in literature. gfaat or fret in the following stands for a tiny bird: 


"gerer wa areay fam ea femp -RAT 12,181,7 
"gerer ga array qfaat sa fang 
SUD E Wedg dui wal a PRTA —ISaqaea, PAAA, 97. 


The mention of ss, a winged insect, in the last verse considerably 
strengthens the meaning of gmt or fast as a tiny bird, and the 
Pali form gfast (fem. of qq) appears to have been purposely used 
in a contemptuous sense for gð, a little bird. It is highly impro- 
bable that the expert author of Taaraq should have drawn upon two 
equally insignificant insects, the white ant and the mosquito, for two out 
of three similes. Again, $fr«$* as an alternative reading for FRIRE 
is possible only through Prakrit few, a child, and the term corresponds 
in formation to mtem for a Bulbul (Art. 6). 

4. We have already considered aea for the Fan-tail Flycatcher 
in reference to its dancing habit (Art. 11) and, as the active little Red 
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Munias, when caged as pets, keep on dancing as it were within the cage, 
they have been given the name of azat, a diminutive of aem. «ear 
as a musical instrument, probably a boy's whistle, is perhaps so named 
because of the whistling notes of the birds that go under the names of aar 
and wearer (fear spedesr —swmfa rura. sea is a misprint). Wear also 
means the deep orange-red safflower and the little Red Munia may well 
have been so named after the colour of the male. In the sezfesr sm 
(No.357 ), a small bird, called «fer (Pali for azamat ),? figures prominently. 
It placed its nest on the ground in grass-land and when the nest was in 
danger of being destroyed by a roving herd of wild elephants the little 
mother-bird lifting her wings in salutation makes a pathetic appeal to the 
leader not to kill (inadvertently or otherwise) her still unfledged young 
ones (gq$). (This verse is quoted in Art. 45.) Again, a agf, singing 
freely or fearlessly in its cage (gafr+t), is mentioned in a proverb in 
arate :— 
“aefa wl dag ah Farah rent gru 
RTS. Edn 19k. 


The Red Munia frequently builds its nest in tall grass very low or even on 
the ground (Whistler). It is thus more than probable that aefṣẹmt of 
the Jataka, i.e. azat, is the Red Munia. The root word being ‘ae’ or 
wet (ae Me, asaan; am a dancing girl) the name wesrer perhaps 
stands close enough to Sansk. 8er (ama aa) and Hindi ar (the red 
colour and a little boy, cf. Sansk. aF). 


3. The name TEAST was also used for the Rufous Short-toed Lark—Art. 27, and 


as none of the short-toed Larks is a breeding bird of India proper the Jātaka story mentioned 
here cannot refer to any of them. 
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FINCHES AND BUNTINGS 


A. FINCHES 


1. This family includesa very large number of birds recognizable from 
their short massive bills, more or less forked tails, and the general resem- 
blance they bear to the common House Sparrow. Many species are to be 
found in the higher Himalayas though quite a few of them are forced down 
to lower levels in winter. 

2. The basic terms, e+, grg, and arg which are applicable 
not only to birds of the present but of other families also, have been 
treated in the Glossaries as synonymous, but w mentions alas 
and gfg* separately, and JẸ distinguishes grg, Tear” and LXVIEE d 
but places the last in the fafesx group. WANPT, aiai, includes s«wfas, 
gfrg andamos within the meaning of aF but distinguishes between 
ace and afg in the amisa section. we, besides being specific for 
Swallows and Swifts (Art. 25), is a wider and more general term for, (i) ‘a 
bird in general’ e.g., in compound bird-names like waxes, FAAS, maae, 
etc. and (ii) any bird of the size of a common Sparrow, and it is from this 
latter sense of the term that diminutives like afew, wer, or efr 
have been formed for the still smaller birds like the Warblers, White-eye, 
Munias, etc. Grammarians derive the name from the root e, ‘to 
break or kill’ but it is probably of onomatopoetic origin in reference to their 
twittering notes, or the snapping sound made by the bill of a bird like the 
smaller Flycatchers when catching insects (Art. 11). The term frg 
(€t. qiri wana fergrfa tafe ) refers to the habit of Sparrows moving about on 
the ground in search of food, while the name aafrx (wet agge TEA uiu) 
applies to several song-birds of the size of a Sparrow which are also 
beautiful to look at. Both these are also specific for particular types of 
song birds. 

3. The House Sparrow is Wggfrg or WmWew as against the Tree- 
Sparrows, plain looking Buntings and other wild Finches which go under 
the common names of grg, aaew, agh. etc. The House Sparrow being 
under every-day observation has won for itself several poetic adnouns, €.g., 
are, erat. and quat after the male's amorous behaviour towards the 
female; faaqss for its variegated back; qae from its nesting in human 
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dwellings; and stems or aaas from the black patch on its fore-neck. 
These so-called names are merely descriptive epithets, some of which 
have been applied to other birds as well: 


"arr Tas FRA erase a Afad, 
“aTamer uTege safes a asad AIN. 


afg on the other hand shares the epithet wama (singing 
beautifully) with the large black Bee, the Hawk-Cuckoo and the Grey 
Partridge, the last two being fissa :— 


Everyone of the three best songsters of India, (i) the Magpie Robin, (ii) 
the Shama (mmr), both of which are also mamos mafa% as they have black 
head and neck, and (iii) the Blackbird, is a margaret weafeg. In literature they 
are mentioned simply as afas. Poetic courtesy, however, has extended 
the term (smrwa-) safes to what was merely the ggfeg or maaca 
simply because of its black throat and upper breast: 


"mers: carat amach mfg APII, 


where the use of the term ‘aft’ is perhaps significant. Afat, however, reads 
afage. If garga is the correct reading it would refer to the Grey-winged 
Blackbird or the Magpie Robin (Art. 10), but if with args (8 «fer fry 
4st at), supported as it is by the fasavtasata, the bird meant would 
be the araua sufre i.c., the Crested Lark (Art. 27). *ife$ mentions the 
House Sparrow by the name of sfr in a rather vulgar reference in 
degwfen 18.16. | 

4. The qaa has listed several Sparrow-like birds as types of aet :— 


"semp At STER: 
afe saaga deafness: 
safarga Weve.” 


qF as a common name for a sparrow is probably intended to serve as 
a base for the qualifying epithets that follow it. Thus: 

(i) qx wem (ae HEH sS and, therefore, of ‘a red colour’ and 
‘excellent’) refers probably to the Scarlet and Rose Finches, 
the watt mera of sear ; 

(ii) sme" wee (‘wandering Sparrow’ ) are the Buntings, one variety 
of which, the Crested Bunting, is fafxérs in s; 

(iii) afr sen is the House Sparrow, the same as  qgefegr; 

(iv) afa% are the Magpie Robin, the Shama, and the Black- 
bird (Art. 10); 

(v) ?er "x is the Red Munia, the same as gar mafa% (Art. 22 B); 
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(vi) Ras awa is the Crested Lark (Art. 27); 
(vii) dps wen also called dumque afas, is the Weaver-Bird 
` (Art. 22-A). 

5. The qq to be sacrificed to the personified deity of Summer 
must have: white in its body-colour (amr. af, 24, 11), and the 
zafar in “Aa sefagem (Ibid. 24, 20) is no other than the 
beautiful Magpie Robin which, with black head, neck, and upper 
part, is pure white below with a good deal of white on the wings and tail. 
No other Sparrow has so much and such pure white in its plumage. More- 
over, this bird is in full song in Summer. «wfasw, again, is a victim for god 
aszt in :— 

“cafes Aff: greed ATT: — Ibid., 24.31 
and is probably the same, for.one is said to have come out of the gaia 
head of frae, the son of wat, and the bird’s powerful and spirited 
song is attributed to its peculiar birth from a drunken head: 


“ag: afa: AMAT TAT NSAR zd a«erfwarafea fa 
get feat quf ——mmm aE, 5.5.45 


In the alternative, the bird may be the beautiful faqs mafas, the 
Weaver-Bird, some sort of a whistler, and the best bird-architect of India, 
in reference to wr being the expert artisan of the gods. This goes well 
with the nest-making skill of the Whiskered Tern, which alone of the Indian 
Terns, constructs a nest on a lotus leaf by winding round and round water- 
weeds upon it, and hence called grama (Art. 69), and afeatfe, the 
beautifully marked red Coral Snake of genus Callophis. 

6. samad on axqafeat is uncertain as to the identity of afa% and 
offers several alternatives, one of which:— 

"sd oq were Hoos MAART sew. 

is significant and would seem to refer to the Gold-headed Black Finch or 
the Gold-fronted Black Finch. It is possible that the statement has mixed 
up the descriptive terms (i) umi for the Rose and other Finches 
having red on the head, and (ii) gis (ie, as PAST) for the 
Magpie Robin and the Shama, as different kinds of afi% or 
Song-Sparrows. In any case want mafa refers to the Rose- 
Finch, and «emm poria safe to the Gold-fronted and the Gold- 
headed and Gold-fronted Black Finches, the Red-headed Bull-Finch, etc., 
beautiful Himalayan birds found in Kashmir and Nepal and some of which 
migrate to the plains in winter. In short all pretty looking Finches with a 
sweet voice are mafię and many of them have been favourite cage- 
birds in Nepal and elsewhere from time immemorial. 

7. mags we or black-tailed Sparrow) is a kind of Sparrow 
in M. Williams and fme wm? and the name probably belongs to the 
Bull-Finches which have entirely black tails. The Red-headed Bull-Finch 
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is known as@ifaa in Assam and this name is perhaps a corruption of sata 
afi 3a as under the influence of Bengali vt is pronounced as ara. The 
Bull-Finches are, therefore, the Wages wew or afa% of the lexicons. 

It must be added in conclusion that the term  swfax; as used in eqfr 
and gra literature, in connection with the ban against the -killing of 
birds for food, is co-extensive in meaning with the term *e* and covers all 
Sparrow-like birds just as the terms ar and g« imply all Storks, Ibises 
and Herons, and all Swans, Geese and Ducks, respectively, and so on with 
other generic bird-names. 


B. BUNTINGS 


1. The Buntings form a well-defined group within the Finch family, but 
those resembling the common Sparrow in outward appearance and habits 
would, as individuals, pass for a gfrg or amem. Some species, how- 
ever, like the Black-headed and the Red-headed Buntings which are very 
gregarious and move in large flocks or swarms and cause considerable da- 
mage to winter-crops, were named very early. Thus we have smgwe 
(grain-robber or crop destroyer) for them in the sq class of birds in 395. 
These birds breed beyond the. Indian limits and visit the plains of 
India during the winter from the foot of the Himalayas southwards, 
and from Sind in the west to Bihar in the east. The Black-headed Bunting 
has the entire lower plumage deep yellow but in the Red-headed this colour 
is confined to the lower breast, flanks, and the abdomen. Other Sanskrit 
names for them are based on this and other features :— 


(i) “fre: amas: A: PONAR: 
qgan ate: pfaf: aa: FRAT 


In the afm the two halves of the above verse have been slightly 
displaced :-— 
( ii) “ie: mamas: fare: PONAT: 
querer sfr qeu: MAER AAT: 
TEP AAA sfr: faa: mfa: 


Here the first and third lines constitute a connected verse and the second 
line refers to a different bird, viz., the Finch Lark (Art. 27 ) and is clearly 
out of place. The authors of both these lexicons appear to have borrowed 
from an old manuscript, probably of aaafeiam, the present printed 
edition of which, however, contains only the second slightly corrupt line 
of the original as below:— 


(iii) “maisa wre: saae: aaa: 


and the first line was probably similar to what we have in the other two 
lexicons. The readings qgrq am (perhaps more correctly marisa = Temq + 
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aaa) and grats in (i) and (iii) above are most probably incorrect 
readings or inadvertent variants of agecera (Wesfr-.-ssmm — qged! um, 
unable to build a nest, or one that does not build one), the original 
reading of samafz.or other lexicon correctly reproduced in (ii). The 
expression means that the ar birds do not nest in the country. If on 
the other hand itis split up into two separate words, qe*q or Tei and 
WW or aaa, they hardly make any sense so far as these birds are concerned. 
They do not, breed in India and cannot be described as wgwat, while 
ST or aaa (competent or incompetent) can hardly be a bird-name. The 
misunderstanding and the consequent confusion is not difficult to explain. 
qzr is an independent bird-name in mq, 12.66, for aye the Weaver- 
Bird (Art. 22-A) and lexicographers, missing the significance of the adjec- 
tive TgserwH, read into it qgwq or qedi as synonyms of ewm and 
substituted what each believed to be the correct reading. In doing so 
one retained the negative a before sm and the other omitted it. It is 
this negative, s, happily preserved in the. current edition of maaf, 
that helps to dissolve the expression gérer correctly as indicated 
above. sm for a kind of Sparrow in M.W. is, therefore, incorrect. The 
Black-headed and the Red-headed Buntings are (i) mme (sara—zfum, 
the yellow sparrow, cf. sararzf«r) and (ii) ate (v.l. fæ, wrfxe——swr aaga 
acf, going in flocks). The epithets, mam and ẹfafese correspond to 
awqws of 4er and mark them out as enemies of cultivation. sire! 
means ‘dreadful or awful’ (Wilson) while #fa< describes all the Buntings 
as winter visitors. 

2. The Grey-necked and the Ortolan Buntings, both migrating to 
India in flocks, have no yellow in their plumage and are not mmaa but 
they are certainly afacae# or råe. They go by the name of smaga 
(fr. Sansk. qm, ama moving, marching, or s" god of death, and aag? 
grain-robber) and the Red-headed variety as @afast in Hindi. 
Both the names mean ‘a bird that moves in -large flocks’ or in the 
alternative ‘the crop-destroying host of death (z4)'. Other local Hindi 
names are Wt and gxi (fr. arte); cf. "gre q get ere emi"—'Buntings by 
the thousand are attacking the crops.’ 

3. fsfém (v. fatete) is a sq bird in ae, 1.27 and is 
evidently the same as fazer in Hindi for the Crested Bunting. It is a bird 
of solitary habits and wanders a good deal. fate means ‘a head ornament 
and also a kind of sparrow’. This Bunting has an upright crest (fs) 
and would seem to be the fate (mex) of M. W. Perhaps the terms freer, 
faetet and fait are closely allied. The second, viz., feet occurs as a bird 
name in #erg—‘facteét g fafsfuewr" which appears to be a wrong reading of 
‘fate g Afm or faufesr. If, on the other hand, fafvéts is from fax--ém, 
frr, the name would correspond to the aes es of ami, and would 
then refer to the Buntings as a class. 


l. Also means a panther or tiger in sme. 
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WAXWING 


This family is represented by a single Species, Bombaycilla. It breeds 
in the Arctic region, is a rare winter visitor to the extreme North-west, 
and has been observed at Bannu and Kohat ona few occasions only. Except 
for a single plaintive note, uttered occasionally, it is a silent bird and no 


Sanskrit name is possible for it. 
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MARTINS AND SWALLOWS 


1. The Swallows resemble each other very closely in structure, differ- 
ing only in the shape of the tail, which, however, is different in almost every 
species and cannot be considered a generic character. They have, therefore, 
been classified according to their colour-pattern and habits. Even in Europe 
at the present day people confuse a Martin for a Swallow and vice versa. 

2. Swifts at a distance resemble Swallows and in common parlance 
both are known as aati in Hindi but the former belong to a differ- 
ent Order of Birds (Art. 45). The chief difference between the two is 
that while Swallows have the first toe directed backwards and the remain- 
ing three forwards Swifts have all the four toes directed forwards. This 
results in different perching habits for the two kinds of birds. Swallows 
can freely perch on trees, telegraph wires, buildings and on the ground but 
Swifts cannot do so except on their nest, and once a Swift finds itself on the 
ground it cannot get back into the air except with the greatest difficulty. 
Because of this weakness they have been named gw and gẹ or safer 
in Sanskrit. Swallows and Martins with the exception of the Sand-Martin 
build cup or retort-shaped nests of mud and have therefore been termed 
mmes (fr. az in what must have been its original sense, viz., an earthen 
pot or vessel; Cf. seme werfa amsq—ga mammaa ).! Nevertheless they 
came to be confused with the Swallows at a very early date as may be 
seen from the statement “gifa mmia: saan” in the qgerfeqr, 88.7. 


3. Inspite of the confusion in the popular mind and even on the part 
of the writers like aeefafez, the srarfe-frave has curiously enough 
distinguished three different kinds of these birds: 


“sit ae saat, aan, wf: Efe: 
PAAA Sa wee: 


viz. (i) å or wex (ii) waw and (iii) afg: gf.2 The equation “astû 
wufrsss:" refers either to the Pipit or to the Redstart. gaaf has mam 


l. 6:3.194. 
2. faa WAT has the incorrect reading of afeget which is equated with AEM qat. 
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and amate separetaly for Larks. Small Swallow-like birds are mentioned 
by the name of «e$ in the s93 group of birds in.*** independently of 
faga for the Sparrow-group, as 4¢% is interpreted by the commentator 
aan as “dene ages: euenpmr." The expression aqgeues would 
include the Common House Swift, the Indian wire-tailed and Striated 
Swallows all of which nest in cliffs, caves, under bridges, houses and 
temples (3454). The now extant araaafeat also mentions 4% as one of 
the sWraxfaggr: and the reference is to (1) the Sand Martins which nest in 
sandy cliffs and banks in the vicinity of running water and spend the 
greater part of their waking hours hawking insects over the surface of 


the water, placid or running, and out of the breeding season roost in the 


reed-beds bordering water; (ii) the Wire-tailed Swallows which again are 
essentially birds of the neighbourhood of water, skimming over the surface 
for insects; and (iii) the highly gregarious Cliff Swallows which nest in 
colonies and hawk for insects in big flocks in the near vicinity of water. 
It will be noted that all these belong to the Swallow group and the 
synonyms «ét and sex like wma must refer to the Swallows proper. The 
term aF, in the sense of a small bird, is also used for a Swift (Art. 45). 
The name mstr, on the other hand, excludes the Sand Martins, which 
tunnel a long hole for their nest in a Sand-bank and do not construct 
a nest of mud stuck to a wall or rock-face. 


4. The next name in aaaf isman (sup srewr amisu—borne high on 
wings). wmm is also the Skylark which again flies strongly and very high. 
Now Ww and g4«are synonymous terms, and when the latter means 'a 
Swift? (Art. 45) the former too must be another name for it. Tī as a 
bird in the afew qa? has been explained differently by the two com- 
mentators : (i) as sers (afa amem famfawfr?), a black and long-tailed 
bird (gant énmiqesr), referring probably to the Wire-tailed Swallow, and 
(ii) as æm. If the identity of a and WaT with gd« is accepted, all 
three would mean a Swift and the reference to the Wire-tailed Swallow 
by one of the commentators must be held erroneous. 

5. The third variety in gaaf is afe: gf: (afepfe:?) (gfe, a hut 
or a nest; cf. &fegue, a destroyer of a nest, in the title of the Kuti- 
düsaka Jàtaka), a name which has survived in Bengal as wgíe* 
for the Indian Sand Martin, and would seem to apply to the Crag Martin 


3. 11.1.2 at page 313 ofthe Notes. The arging, 1.7, also mentions $3T as a bird 
of the Sq class, and the expression “gat Te: occurring there probably means the $U 
birds living in human habitations. 

4. 'This appears, probably by metathesis, as gadt in the list of edible birds in the 
area afeat Ch.ll— “AA fg o gA A | gà germ Aat:”. The little 
afg is the same as YẸ mentioned earlier (ib.) as a water-bird, both referring to 
the steel-blue swallow which hawks insects over water; Cf. gẹ: the large black-bee and 
a Drongo, and Tot for the Purple Sun-Bird of a deep blue-black colour. 
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as well. These birds do not nest in buildings or houses and “‘never associate 
with man"' and the name probably is after this habit of the two Martins. 
The first element afë: in the name certainly implies an emphatic nega- 
tive, and afz: gfe: means ‘a bird that does no! nest in a shop or house’. 
It is really interesting to note that, despite the confusion that obtains in the 
popular mind all over the world, the ancient Indians had distinguished three 
main types amongst these seemingly similar birds with a very fair degree 
of accuracy. 


6. The Swallow and the Swift are known in Marathi as aret 
which is capable of more than one derivation : (i) arem, gfawr, and aacit 
—little birds living or moving in groups or partes (ii) Prak. qm 
(+ga) very confused, referring to the erratic flight of a party 
of such birds; and (iii)as bearing a close affinity to the first of the correlated 
expressions, “Saanaa” and "fmm explained as a bird which looks 
white when high up on the wing and black when settled on the ground 
or the nest: ; 


“SAT ATT AAT AT THAT VIUESPSÉT at SAARA. faa 
aA am Star fauuopeuTHI— TT ASata, 122-23. 


The birds referred to in the above statement are evidently the Common 
and Wire-tailed Swallows and the House Martins which are black above 
and white or pale-white below. They have very short tarsi, less than half 
an inch, and therefore sit very low, so that in this position they look black 
(Rr arm) but when they are high in the air they appear to be 
white (sererarmewr).?The Hindi Sabda-Sagara gives m as one of the 
names for a Swallow (under aaier) perhaps from some Sansk. lexicon 
and this name seems to be an analogue of fmmrsmWE as mat may be of 
SANRA. 


7. The mam faam has gaa and M. Williams gema for ‘a kind of 
bird’. If the names are connected with the root ‘gaa Am —'lying down 
and going up’ they would seem to correspond in meaning to the correlated 
expressions considered above. gedwr: are five stars in the head of Orion 
and yaa perhaps implies the idea of shining high in the air or sky which 
is true of the birds under discussion. On the other hand the name sem 
may be imitative of the bird's call and therefore identical with sw, and if 
so, it would apply to the Swift (Art. 45) and sev would be a wrong 
reading of the former. 


5. Cf. terms like oqi and ẹya implying change of colour from green to 
purple on ripening and from dark to white on burning, respectively. 

Prakrit mengat (aA) for a kind of bird is clearly allied to this word. It 
probably refers to the Swifts which spend most of their time in the air and never descend 
to the ground (Art. 45). 
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8. A certain, small Sparrow-like bird named pr waft (ger gfa srar— 
maraza) is mentioned in the story of king sare in merear while it 
appears under the name of qmm wast in gf. where it is said to 


frequent tanks and rivers and is described as below:— 


“aean maa fafaga ferret 1” 


Commentator #1743 explains faaet as *white-winged'? and fafaqset as 
“black-backed’’ and lets fate severely alone. Looking, however, 
to the fact that the little bird is in the habit of visiting tanks and rivers, 
and further that the term wec means also a Swallow, it seems more 
reasonable to interpret famam as "having black and white wings", 
ie. black above and white below; fafaqser as “black above" and fmm 
as ‘having white lower parts’. This would also fit in with a clever 
and yet punning or mystifying use of the word fafa by the poet in three 
different senses. Subject to the correctness of this interpretation, the Indian 
Wire-tailed Swallow fully stands up to the description given in the verse. 
It has a chest-nut red head, black wings with a white lining to them, and 
white under-parts. It visits water regularly for insect food, builds an open 
cup-shaped nest from which the young ones can be gently taken out and 
replaced. This Swallow would thus seem to be the, pri bird. and the 
physical basis of the story where the other details are of course imaginary 
and intended to heighten the effect and lead up to a moral. The name 
qatar is happily conceived inasmuch as the black and white bird appears 
to have been worshipped with FGA on the head, for it has no red else- 
where on its body. Alternatively the names also imply that the bird is one 
that has to be respected or treated with hospitality, i.e., to be allowed to 
nest and breed in one’s house and therefore protected. Swifts also are to 
be treated in a similar way and a person who does so is known as Aea 
dm (Art. 45). These birds often establish themselves at one place 
and continue to breed from generation to ` generation if not disturbed. 
This has given rise to a belief that the family owning and occupying the 
house would also continue to prosper in the same way. 
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WAGTAILS AND PIPITS 


A. WAGTAILS 


1. Wagtails are small dainty birds with a compact plumage, walking, 
running or trotting about with great speed on the ground and constantly 
wagging their long tails up and down. “The gait is a brisk walk or run, 
with a back and forward motion of the head" (Smythies), reminding one 
strongly of the name ams* (a little pony) for a kind of sparrow. The 
common name for a Wagtail is www, and wwe (Ww fanana: 
dz: MeF; or dz ga asafa—‘a dancing little pony’; see mareta for dz) is one 
of its many synonyms. In Gujarat it is known as Aari ast (winter-pony ) 
as different varieties of it arrive in the country after the rains are over. This 
analogy with a pony occurred to Gilbert White also who remarks in his 
letter No. 60 to Thomas Pennant that “the tail of the Wagtail when in 
motion bobs up and down like that of a jaded horse.” 

2. Wagtails may be divided for the purpose of this article into three 
groups— (i) White Wagtails; (ii) Yellow Wagtails and (iii) the Large 
Pied Wagtail. Birds of the first group are the qst proper of works on 
augury like the agafet and aaatasranga, as also of the poets who compare 
the dark, sparkling and longish eyes of beautiful young ladies with the 
shapely body of these smart and active birds. agafa, ch.44 refers to the 
White Wagtails as a4", or we but they are also named possibly as sfr 
in 47, 6 but certainly as savs in 85, 38. wzztemr regards these names as 
synonymous but does not equate them with asm. aws in FAUT 4.52, 
however, has been rendered as www by the commentator which appears 
to be correct, for the black-throated god Siva also is stave. Like ftaa the 
name sẹ also would appear to be a homonym, applicable, with different 
derivations, to two birds— (i) ifa safe wet wüfr—sm; the Himalayan 
Whistling Thrush (Art.10), and (ii) semper: «à at sf; a ‘beautiful 
bird’— from the black patch on a white breast, or ‘a lucky bird’—the 
White Wagtail, in either case. Persian ‘Sareecha’ for a Wagtail is 
perhaps identical with Sanskrit sọ: as # is often changed to 4 
in Persian, e.g., avap—aeTat (aspacha), a small pony. If this 
is correct sf: would be a very old name for a White Wagtail. 
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am, though often derived from afa—afatae?, may well be a later name 
analogous to Prakrit dw" meaning (i) mud, (ii) lamp-black, and (iii) 
black grease from the axle-hole or hub of a cart-wheel. The idea in each 
case is that of a thing produced in or from a void, sky, or hole (€), 
and as applied to these birds the term should refer to their coming to 
the earth from the skies ( (sm arated, seri were 3m:) at the end 
of the rains; cf. fma and fawg, below, also asa for the bit of a 
bridle which rests in the hollow of the horse's mouth. Two other synonyms 
for a assa are wes and qmm both referring to its active movements like 
those of a dancer (maraga). For asma see Art. 10, and for €s, 
Art. 71. 

3. The Yellow Wagtails also are variously known, e.g. as arta, JA, 
aa or Amga *, AARE (rinm ?), or Maaa; and the Large Pied Wagtail, 
having black head, neck and upper breast like the Magpie Robin, is 
aars Aaa, and aaefa (having black upper plumage like a 
Crow’s; mfa is incorrect). The Large Pied Wagtail being resident 
throughout the country is not a bird of augury. One variety of the White 
Wagtail and several Yellow Wagtails breed in the Himalayas. The re- 
maining species, listed inthe Fauna of British India, breed outside India 
and are only winter-visitors to the .plains. 

4. All migratory Wagtails are birds of augury according to aes 
and agafeat. The former divides the White Wagtails into five varieties and 
places all Yellow Wagtails into a single group called aya or «we. 
The latter distinguishes only three kinds of White Wagtails and calls 
the Yellow ones as ata «m. The interesting explanation of aaax 
(10.1-9) for the mysterious disappearance of the birds and their sudden 
reappearance, and the names given by him to different varieties are as 
under:— 

"cd anal afgarea, agente funde 
fade orate imat, cd Gaai TART” 
(1) warez, (2) sm, (3) aqa, (4) aez "m, and (5) mya (Ta is 


a misprint) or wwe; cf. azatat below. The aga or Yellow Wagtail 
is defined as under :— ; 


“carat gfare WTISHTHT W qd ewe 
The classification in the afgat is as below:— 
MRSN: APT: TATA 
gent ener fag: arera: a faafe: 
tat arta zfa A: GAA Fee." 
z |. TRAR, 44.2-3. 


*Goaafeat, 1.27 mentions alata as one of the edible birds. 
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In the above extracts the first verse refers to their migratory habit and the 
traditional belief that they grow a crest towards the end of spring which 
renders tliem invisible during the hot weather and the rains, then the crest 
is lost and they become visibleagain just as the star Canopus, called snm, 
rises above the horizon some time in August-September. The name 
afaya#, therefore, poetically represents the bird as the child of sage sme. 
It is listed as «faga in fanta, 1.151.46. It is interesting to note 
that the absence of the Large Pied Crested Cuckoo, the ary mre or faatra 
for a period of about six months, October, November to June, July, 
is explained by the belief underlying the name, fama, (living in 
heavenor high up in the sky, Art. 37). This wmm is also fag, but IEEE 
for a Wagtail in M. Williams on the authority of Galanos is most 
probably incorrect (see Ibid). 

5. All White Wagtails are extremely tame and make themselves at 
home in gardens and on open spaces in towns and villages and near about 
country-huts and houses: The different species visiting India consist of 
adult and immature birds and their plumage in winter varies a great deal, 
so muchso, that it is impossible to differentiate the species in the field. 
The classifications in a@aifeat and wem are more or less superficial, 
based principally on the character of the plumage of the birds .at the 
time of observation. All Yellow Wagtails are mga or aia. afaa as 
the name of a particular bird occurs twice in the Rgveda, 1.50.12 and 
8. 35. 7, and once in the Atharvaveda, 1.22.4 which is the same verse 
as RV 1.50.12. It also occurs in the afa qa 26, 18. mamai in 
his commentary on RV 1.50. 12 has rendered «za as a kind of 
tree (Sk. afg, Hindi gag, Adina Cordifolia, which occurs in sub- 
Himalayan tracts from the Jumna east-wards. Chloroxylon Swietenia, 
another tree with a yellow wood, does not occur north of the Nerbudda), 
but on RV. 8.35. 7 as a kind of bird (sfefaxw:) as the reference to the 
action of flying forced him to adopt that meaning. It is worth noting 
that he does not give here any synonym for the bird. The commentators 
of the atirga have described arfaa as afaa: dimer (wewr) at p. 76, 
fn. and equated it with afta at p. 326, ie. a Yellow Wagtail. 
Sayana or his collaborator must have seen this commentary before he 
commented on the sm, and he, therefore, rendered afaa in AV. 
1.22.4 as the aitaat bird but failed to revise his notes on the Rgveda. 
Both sra and maas (Maas in cach case ? ) are evidently the same 
dia wes of the aee. But eua is, more probably, the Golden 
Oriole—See Art. 19. 

6. The half verse cited above from «werwr (10.9) would seem to 
show that wwe stands for any. Yellow Wagtail and this finds support 
from meg, 118, 50 and 53 where asses stands for the Yellow and 
sma% for the White Wagtails. Similarly afago, 232, 14 and 16 gives 
asm, and wxües as different birds. The Yellow Wagtails alone perch on 
trees and the following cited by agx in his commentary on smismiwe ae of 
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èma clinches the point in favour of ase being the Yellow Wagtails:— 
‘Say asad + asa ter: — (PÄ —on trees). 

Poets and Lexicons have, however, obliterated the distinction 
between qs and we and both these terms have been used for the 
White Wagtails which are a standard of comparison for beautiful eyes in 
literature. 

7. Names like sitga, daga or «mmm (‘dear to the Cows or Cowherds') 
denote the Grey-Wagtail, the Black-headed and the Yellow-headed 
Wagtails which “hover round grazing cattle for insects" (Hume) or 
‘assemble in parties and feed among cattle" (Cassall’s Book of Birds). 
The equation *amgseg simmer" in the bird section of sememWr is indicative 
of their disappearance from the country in summet. Maga is mentioned in 
fasanar, 1.151.48. 

8. asai aa gives Mafart for wer i.c. a female Yellow Wagtail 
and one of this type is prescribed as a victim for the Spirits of the 
Waters :— 


“Ofer avert qrerferer saat a. afeat, 24.37. 


Now these three sacrificial creatures must be closely connected with water 
and @fet should be the fish of that name or at best the swamp-deer ; 
greni, rendered as a kind of lizard, must be a water-lizard of the 
Varanus group, probably the Kabara Goya, a large slender species of water 
lizard of India which is “equally at home on land or in the water where it 
swims by means of the flattened tail, the limbs being closely pressed against 
the sides.” —Enc. Brit. 14th. Edn. Vol. 14, 247. This Lizard is found in 
Nepal and reaches a length of 7 ft.—ibid., llth Edn., Vol. 16, 827.* 
Turning to refer (Ù, earth or water and afat a lizard; moving 
on land or near water like one) there can hardly be any doubt 
that it is Hodgson’s Yellow-headed Wagtail, “the most aquatic of all Wag- 
tails ", which chiefly frequents marshes, and edges of rivers, tanks, etc. 
If the difficulty of distinguishing the male and female of these birds is borne 
in mind, it would be better to treat the name in the feminine as an instance 
of a maar am like many other bird-names in Sanskrit, and it 
would then be a specific name for the above-named Wagtail. I may add 
that the selection of a water-lizard and a water-Wagtail makes it highly 


*This rendering of HST would perhaps help to explain the movement 
of a storm crashing upon a forest with the zigzag. turning and twisting motion of a large 


water-lizard first on the land and then throwing itself into the water with: a loud splash, 


referred to in the Rgveda:— [ 
“agema xX aa amfa’ — 1.29. 6. 
Cf. pert, the qi creeper, which climbs upon a tree (List of New Words in the 
Introduction to aiar JA). 
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probable that @fe is a fish and not a deer as taken by the commenta- 
tors. All three water creatures are of very active habits, befitting the nature 
of Water:nymphs. 

9. A few of the so-called lexical common names of the bird may now 
be explained. The adnoun efte (whose nest is not visible) for wt 
can only refer to the White and Yellow Wagtails which do not breed in 
the plains of India. qmw"s refers to a particular phase in the plum- 
age of the White and White-faced Wagtails in which the black on the 
breast is reduced to a narrow crescent in summer. This corresponds to 
aracas of sued :— 

“Kooy wq veda Tay seq Fat WISESXWRSTHID ——10.7. 

The fem um of qacafeat and amaa of aem is the immature White- 
faced Wagtail or a young Hodgson’s Pied Wagtail in both of which 
the black patch on the breast is a small one. ser (Fẹ7, a mirror; 
holding a mirror to an excellent eye, i.e. resembling one); meg (FHT, 
hard, having a neatand compact body); swré (moving on the sands); 
amda and segs (cf. area; tripping beautifully); rafiq (going about 
in pairs). fmato (surpassing the fish in agility and beauty of form, both 
fish and bird being used as comparisons for beautiful eyes); WzTWT 
(auspicious named; cf. wx of agwfear and names ending in WE in qwe) ; 
and faf (abounding in love or passionate— SxurcrmWfaereranr 
as the male bird not only displays before the female but also sings 
lustily during consummation and after the act). This last name, tafafa, 
derived differently (wer fafa: gd mer) and therefore, misunderstood, 
gave rise to the belief that there is wealth underneath where the birds 
mate :— 


“afeafafadafa Aafa afer’ —a. dfg, 44.12. 
However eager or ardent, the bird will not mate except where there is 
wealth underground :— 

"sra safe qX asa SD: 

4 gaaaf me mfen]—mumaieequdt, 7. 
qugfafex also adds that there is likely to be coal underground where 
the bird voids, and advises the curious actually to dig for wealth or coal 
at such places: 

“qatar arane ——44.12. 

In literature the ww (the White or the White-faced Wagtail) is a 
standard of comparison for (i) the light, sportive gait of a young lady, and 
(ii) dark, beautiful, sparkling and longish-looking eyes: 

(1) www for the playful gait of a goddess: 

“aa Amad sa denp aorta —ofatedta. 

(2) Lover, willing to stake his life for the sake of a maiden possessing 

eyes like a «sw : 
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(3) A pair of White Wagtails, supposed to face each other, as it were, 
at the root of the nose of the beloved—the contrasting black 
breast-patches of the birds representing the black of the eyes. 


aah wad erate’ —faegenerer 


(4) The almond-shaped long eyes of Srikrsna :— 


‘aod aaa ewe AAS AAT, 104.46 


(5) The river Ganga personified as a young woman with a pair of 
white Wagtails for her eyes: 


“at sra fara qferei euren 
wr qut wPrcre-neneer — ARANT 


B. PIPITS 


Pipits are small brown birds, whitish or pale—fulvous below and strea- 
ked on the breast. On one side, they are related to the Wagtails like which 
they run on the ground and wag their tails up and down but more, sedately, 
and on the other to the larks which they resemble somewhat in plumage 
and other characters. According to their habits, they are called Tree- 
Pipits, Ground- or Indian-Pipits and Water-Pipits. In the breeding season, 
the males suddenly rise in the air, uttering their song and after reaching 
the highest point (which is not very high) come down in an abrupt curve, 
with stiff partly extended wings. They are known as aÑ (from Sanskrit 
witü—zeister)in Hindi and fet * in Sanskrit after the manner of their flight 
and song. Other Sanskrit names are gimt or gmt (Gast; “gf 
eaifeat aà-” famwedy, from their tail wagging habit). The equation, 
"usw aaa: of sad if not applicable to the Red-start as 
suggested in Art.10 would certainly apply to these birds which are closely 
allied to Wagtails. 


*Cf. “epte: ae WerWeg:"— Com. on araraatratfaars, 7.16. 
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THE LARES 


1. The Larks of India proper are small grey-brown birds closely resembling 
the Pipits. They are less nimble and have a more crouching gait. Not all 
the members of the family are good singers, and only the true Sky-Lark, the 
Crested Lark and the Singing Bush-Lark are appreciated for their song and 
favoured as cage-birds in India. The others have only a few sweet notes 
which can hardly be dignified by the name of a song. The rhapsody of the 
Sky-Lark is world -famous and it is not to be wondered at if one of the ancient 
Vedic singers has been named after this bird— wart v. L, æm. Next 
comes the Crested Sky-lark which sings high up in the air like the true 
Sky-lark and takes the notes of several other birds in its sweep. The singing 
Bush-Lark also has a full and sweet song but not at all comparable with that 
of the Sky-Lark or even the Crested’ Lark. It sings both on the wing and on 
the ground, About the song-flight of the Sky-Lark, Smythies remarks: 
“In the song-flight the bird mounts vertically or obliquely with a vigorous 
fluttering action to a great height in the air, the song commencing a few 
feet from the ground. The bird remains poised, head to wind, the wing 
beats momentarily interrupted-at intervals. It presently sinks gently down 
with wings inclined upwards till it suddenly completes the descent by an 
abrupt drop to the ground....The song. .may be heard from October to 
April at all times of the day but specially at dawn long before it is really 
light." 

2. m@m (fr. wx, ‘song of praise’, or ‘what is carried away’ and ams, 
strength, power of wings, i.e. a bird which sings during flight, or which is 
carried high on wings), art and avait wet (aaaf: frre) referring to its 
beautiful song as a prayer, are names for the Himalayan and Indian 
Sky-Larks. Its song high up 'at Heaven's Gate", is well described by 
THAI : 


"sper feared faafe, qTHDPRTS Aye trait’ — 8.55 


3. The excellence of the sustained, varied, and vigorous song of the 
Sky-Lark has been well recognized in mem Taga which lays down that 
a baby-boy six months old should be given solid food at a special aasa 
ceremony at which the first feed should consist of the flesh of certain birds 
according as the parents desire him to develop certain qualities in his adult 
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life. Thus he should be given the flesh of the areata or the Sky-Lark, if 
he is to excel in eloquence :— 


MT AT GDENSTCRBINUT, 1.19.7 


Compare— "zd fact ag srt: sd sna" — agafem, 87.15. 
The following half verse from famea with alternative readings 
would seem to refer to two different birds, a Quail and a Sky-Lark. Both 
the readings are set out below:— 
(1) maan madi m aa aT 
(2) sean ez ater mA aT 


. Now maaar (frequenting cultivated land) is certainly applicable both 


to a Quail and the Sky-Lark, but it is very doubtful how far art for a 
Quail si correct, and here lies the main difficulty. 274%, feit and FEGE GIE 
give ard for only one kind of bird, which is evidently the Sky-Lark, and 
no other lexicon, to my knowledge, gives ret for a quail exc.pt probably 
on the basis of No. 2 above. The epithet ser (winged-lizard) is 
clearly a wrong reading for vq rat (fighting with wings), since the Quails, 
when they fight, strike each other with their wings. Similarly, the epithet 
amfa, though it may refer to the Quails’ habit of roosting on the 
ground at night with the bill pointing upwards, would seem to be a 
wrong reading of emer (sporting, dancing, in the sky) which is 
perfectly true of the Sky-Lark. jitarfadt in Prakrit for ‘a kind of bird’ (from 
at, the sky, and «mr, dancing) is clearly the same as aie, and, there- 
fore, the Sky-Lark. It would be seen, therefore, that the original 
synonymy of faamweww was the one set out as No. | above, and in this 
the first. half “era@at mug" — refers to a Quail, and the second 
half — “me amfa —to the Sky Lark. It is incorrect, as the commentators 
have assumed, to treat all the four terms as relating to a single bird. 

4. The Rufous Shert-toed Lark belonging to genus Calandrella is 
known as qWzt and adt in Hindi which at once reminds one of Sanskrit 
amare. It is also the adf of «cw and gs, which has been explained by 
gemma with a quotation from some Glossary: “adim: aam: ce 
amano: mia sa ow comp.—“aatet alaen aira oa em 
(masaia) . 

Now the Rufous Short-toed Lark as a resident bird occurs here and there 
in small numbers, but in the winter these are greatly augmented by very 
large flocks migrating from outside into the plains of North India and they 
are then netted’ in large numbers for food. Thus this Lark is sum in 
Sanskrit and qx in Hindi, and the synonymy of wart with ame is not 
quite correct. The marifat equates adat, afam, ade, and ada, with 
are and gives wm as the vernacular equivalent of ad, and areg of 
qam. The maraga also has confused these names and equated axis and 
afert with the vernacular wm. This mix-up is due to the fact that the 
Rufous Short-toed Lark is atse, adfa, and also afaae% (Quail-like sparrow) . 
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It was regarded as a Quail-like sparrow because it was plentiful during 
the winter with flocks of migrating Quails and was largely netted along with 
them, and this seems to be the reason why it has been placed with the 
Quails in wc» and gsm afem as already stated. They are also the um 
afiat (fr. ma a month and, therefore, a Quail-like bird that visits the 
country fora short period or a season only) and faafaa ( fr. ga to kill, the 
birds being killed in large numbers for food). 

The aaaf includes in one synonymy, three names of three 
different birds of.the Lark family:— 


ASIA HHT GUTEN: FATS: | 


FUE is FUE in other lexicons, but instead of being a synonym for the 
Sky-Lark, it is the same as Hindi «eu (xa 4:) for the Bush Larks, 
other than the Singing Bush Lark, which have hardly a song and this fact 
is recognised in the imitative names ae and sem. 

The Singing Bush Lark is known as affa in Hindi and afta fam 
in Telugu, and these names are probably traceable to osf, the same 
' as afters, which means simply ‘a bird’ according to the lexicons 
but should have been rendered, as I strongly suspect, as ‘a kind of bird.’ 
A perusal of the various Unadi Sutras and lexicons shows that many specific 
bird-names have been briefly rendered simply as ‘a bird’ so that it is most 
likely that the term osta or afasos, was also so dealt with, and the 
bird’s identity having been lost, the expression came to mean just ‘a bird’. 
An absurd etymological explanation also has been offered for awarf :— 
ama HSA sfr, qrereqsfene—mwecbeqzgw, for everybody knows, and the 
etymologist certainly knew, that the ‘digestive fire’ (smsufw:) is in the 
stomach of all creatures including birds and not in the throat or neck. 
If on the other hand the lexicographer had to interpret it as a specific 
bird-name, he would have derived it in some such way :— 

m afa: menie; comp. qan am asha: (Ug. sv. 1.4), and 

afaa a qu faa, (ibid. 2.4.) 
The singing Bush-Lark is very vocal and has a powerful voice—a caged 
bird often singing for the better part-of twenty four hours of the day during 
the season and hence the name, afas or osta. This derivation finds 
support from the fact that the name is on a par with ngaos for the Cuckoo 
and readily explains the Hindi name afta for the singing Bush-Lark, 
otherwise it is very difficult to see why the bird should have been named afta 
and afim fret (sferqew) i.e. fire, and fire-sparrow respectively in Hindi 
and Telugu. Compared with the other Bush-Larks with harsh 
notes (ue), the singing Bush-Lark would pass for a good and powerful 
songater, and though, nowhere in comparison with the Sky-Lark or the 
Crested Lark, it is nevertheless a popular cage-bird of India. 

The gsx wew and aq e$ are names of a particular bird which 
is described as gs (crouching), afma (roosting and breeding on the 
ground), 3w (ground-born), and seme (walking little or in 
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short spurts) in srardfefrave, aafe and waga. These characters 
agree very well with the habits of the Finch Larks. Salim Ali 
says about the Ashy-crowned Finch Lark—‘‘This little Lark affects 
flat, open cultivated country and semi-barren waste land. It is 
usually met with in pairs or parties which run along the ground, body held 
low, in short zig-zag spurts, facing this way and that, in search of food. 
Its colouration is remarkably obliterative and matches the ground to per- 
fection. . . The nest is a tiny, neatly made saucer-like depression in the ground 
....in open country." In regard to their obliterative colouration, Whistler 
mentions another trait of the birds: “On the ground their colouration 
renders these Larks very inconspicuous, and an observer walking along is 
often astonished at the numbers which rise one by one around him and 
then fly away in a dense flock from the ground which was apparently empty 
of life." They are called £t and zaafagt the same as sex sew (crouching or 
squatting sparrow) in Hindi. 

Lastly we have femmes included by smrdt in its list of song- 
sparrows. As the name implies, it is a bird which wears a sharply pointed 
crest on the fore-crown like a faa# or upright sectarian mark on the 
forehead. It is clearly the Crested Lark. This bird is spread to the west and 
central Asia also; compare, Khar-i-sar, having a thorn ie. a crest of 
pointed feathers on the head) for a Lark in Persian. The Hindi name for 
this bird is #84, which may be from Sanskrit qa (having a crest) 
or "smt a basket, referring to the little cage in which it is confined as 
a pet. The cage being covered with at least two folds of cloth, the bird is 
not distracted and continues to sing even when itis carried about along a 
busy thorough-fare. 
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THE WHITE EYE 


The White Eye is a small arboreal bird chiefly oiive-green and pale 
yellow in colour, and easily recognised by a conspicuous white ring round 
the eye. A tiny and pretty bird like this would simply pass for a gfasr* 
or aefrat in Sanskrit, and indeed its Hindi name amm (a little child) 
shows that it was just a gfa#tin Sanskrit. Its short pretty song, rather 
nasal in tone, should claim for it the name scq (a kind of bird—M.W.) 
for it. qvg means ‘having colour'and also ‘a nasal tone’ and admirably 
suits the White Eye in both the senses. 


*For fa%r in the sense of a small or dear little bird, see Art. 22 B. 
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THE RUBY-CHEEK 


The tiny Ruby-cheek does not occur west of Sikkim, and we cannot 
expect a Sanskrit name for it. It is a brilliant metallic green bird with 
coppery-red about the face, and stands very close to the: Sun-birds in size 
and habits and would ordinarily pass for one. Its twittering call notes 
resemble those of the White Eye. 
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THE SUN-BIRDS 


1. The Sun-birds are of small and delicate make and the majority of the 
males are clothed in resplendent metallic plumage, and they are therefore 
easy of recognition as a group. They are found solitary or in pairs and 
being entirely of arboreal habits they feed on minute insects and the nectar 
of flowers. The males have a short but pretty song in the breeding season. 
The birds of the Aethopyga genus are brilliantly dressed in metallic green 
or blue, crimson, yellow and purple. They have metallic green or. crimson 
tails, the middle pair of feathers prolonged. Certain varieties like the Indian 
Yellow-backed Sun-bird, the Fire-tailed Yellow-backed Sun-bird, and the 
Nepal Yellow-backed Sun-bird are common in the Himalayan valleys of 
North India and Nepal. They are evidently the gavige (Golden- flower) 
of the garden of Indra described in the qgar, ch. 39, 18:— 


“ATTA A WHA: MARATE: 

qatar: wfergssfgerfafar 
These tiny Sun-birds of multicoloured and shining plumage are comparable 
with the still smaller Humming Birds of America described as “jewels on 
wings”, and it is interesting to note that their Indian counterparts too have 
been portrayed as possessing ‘a be-jewelled plumage'— "meme" 
in the above verse. They have been beautifully described by aaa under 
the name of wif afer (fastfsa to tinkle or jingle, referring to their sweet 
jingling song) :— 


“wa: ffia serfefw: enera 
waa (v.l ma) Aaaa: meia gU 
fad: quieren: dare; sus: 
faga sirfewferrfwurer AA wf 
araca, 10.29-30. 


2. The Purple Sun-bird, common throughout India, is ayia and 
agg, (the Bee or Honey-Bird, cf. Urdu, wearer for it), so named 
from its small size, glistening black plumage, and the habit of collecting 
honey from the flowers. It is mentioned as Wqsx in argum, 36.5 :— 
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“HAT HIP WW Wen: 
sri aarenr frat safaq safaqs 


It is known in Hindi as sagt which is synonymous with qsfsu _ (flower- 
sucker), the same as Wqsx or aqq. Gorressio’s edition of the Ramayana 
also mentions the bird as aque at 2.56.11 according to the St. Petersberg 
Dictionary. 
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FLOWER-PECKERS 


The Flower-peckers are tiny Himalayan birds (3.2" to 4.5") resemb- 
ling the Sun-birds in habits, but beyond a twitter they have nothing in the 
way of a song. Brightly coloured species like the Indian Scarlet-backed 
and the Fire-breasted Flower-peckers would ordinarily pass for a variety 
of gag considered in the preceding article but not as a wif>afer, 
for they have no song. Others like the Plain-coloured and Tickell’s Flower- 
peckers would, from their small size, simply go by the common name of 
afm for any small bird. 
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PITTAS 


Three varieties of Pitta are found in India. The Indian Pitta is found 
all over the country, the Blue-naped Pitta occurs in the outer Himalayas 
from Nepal eastwards, while the Blue Pitta of Bhutan is found in Assam 
and further east. They are coarsely built birds (7"-9") with a short tail 
and long and powerful legs. Terrestrial by habit they feed chiefly on 
insects, lizards and occasionally mice. Their stumpy shape and upright 
carriage are distinctive. The male has a “magnificent double whistle" as 
well as a song. 

The Indian Pitta has a plumage variegated with blue, green, black, 
white, fulvous and crimson, and is very aptly known as WWW (bird of 
nine colours) in Hindi. The Blue-naped Pitta is tawny rufous, washed with 
grass-green on the back, rump and tail, and bright blue on the nape and 
hind neck. The Blue variety is blue above and has a blue wash on different 
parts of the body, some red on the head and nape and yellow on the breast. 
The name qqqgsr (shaped like a lotus flower prior to opening out), if 
correctly equated with farang (frs Cuckoo and sg a bird, ie., a bird with 
a double call-note like the Cuckoo) in wardfararafit and = weeaeagy should 
properly belong to the Pitta.If frarg is rendered as *havinga body like the 
Cuckoo's’ it would refer to a bird like the Large Cuckoo-Shrike which is 
a dark grey bird and can by no means be described as Tag". 

Another probable name for the beautiful Indian Pitta is faas (Fam 
amais qu—a painted bird), corresponding to Hindi arm, mentioned 
with other song birds of the Himalayas.: 


‘ga WESTUSUAD frate qued: 


JAAA: PAETA | 
ahaaa pen c AAN: aTATAT, 36,2-4. 


afaat (beautifully painted) is the Common Kingfisher, a little jewel of 
a bird in its own class (Art. 41). Itis, however, quite possible that faa 
and @faa% are synonymous with each other and refer to the common 
Kingfisher alone. 
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BROAD-BILLS 


The Broad-bills, as their name indicates, are characterised by very broad 
and flattish bills. They are small birds (not over 10") but possess a beauti- 
ful plumage of striking colours—green, blue, black, and yellow. They are 
denizens of deep ever-green forests and insectivorous by habit. The Long- 
tailed Broad-bill is found throughout the Himalayas and Hodgson's Broad- 
bill is confined to the Eastern Himalayas as far west as Nepal. They build 
gigantic pear-shaped nests which are suspended from the end of a branch 
over-hanging a stream or pool of water. They are unwary birds and show 
no fear of man. They have a whistling call and are known as wegen 
(afm) in Hindi though the name is more appropriate to the 
Long-tailed Broad-bill which is principally green and blue with some 
yellow and orange-yellow on the chin and throat. It has also a blue collar 
(aft) and a pointed and graduated blue and green tail somewhat 
resembling the Parrot's. Its climbing habits when engaged in searching 
for insect food are very Parrot-like, and being familiar birds of the forests 
of Nepal and its foot-hills it must have had a Sanskrit name. I have, how- 
ever, not come across any for these birds, but the name s»y«es for a 
certain plant could well have signified the Long-tailed variety, as birds and 
plants often share names between them. That it had a name after a Parrot 
is clear enough from the Hindi name of ggm (ufs-mpe) from the collar 
consisting of a single blue stripe as against the two-or three-coloured collar 
of the Large Indian Parrot described as faaviafa by poet «wt in:— 


"gréxaregfed: tetera: 
fasrarfofsr: Hosta Wewfrc ger" 3.8. 
The Parrot-bills were thus probably known as ufaq# or TIS. 
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WOODPECKERS 


. l. Woodpeckers are well-known Indian birds more than one species of 

which occur in every part of the country. Most of the species are adorned 
with a crimson crest in strong contrast with a pied and darker body-colour. 

aate and wmesgzz (v.l. &mswz) in Sansk. and BFaRESH, BES or PERR 
(fr. Sk. qaem, F183, or asma) in Pali are common names for all Wood- 
peckers. If the element ame in arate has anything to do with the 
Vedic amife for ‘a musical rattle’, this name should be regarded as 
primarily applicable to the ‘drumming Woodpeckers’ like the Great Slaty, 
the Scaly-bellied Green and the Yellow-fronted Pied Woodpeckers which 
produce a vibrating noise, “louder than a watchman’s rattle”, with 
quickly repeated blows of their beak on a branch or bamboo, and thence 
by extension to any Woodpecker. In its original sense, therefore, the name 
aate would mean, ‘one who makes music on wood or bamboo’. 
Generally speaking, however, no such distinction is observed and both 
the names are commonly applied to all birds of the family. One of them 
figures as 413% in the qerar} story in the faïa section of Tara; as 
mara (ama) in the gerf wae (206) and as eravteonag (aage wET) in 
the amama (210). qetgage in M. Williams is perhaps a mistake for 
qageen, cf. Pali aaaea for a Woodpecker. 

2. The Great Slaty Woodpecker of the Himalayan Terai and nearby 
plains is a magnificent bird (20 inches) of an ashy grey plumage with a 
pale crimson patch below the eye and saffron-yellow, tinged with red, 
throat and foreneck. It is not a shy bird and moves in parties of four to 
ten or twelve, and is very noisy. The call is a peculiar and quite distinctive 
whinnying note, and the drumming noise it makes “starts with slow very 
resonant taps which get faster and faster, finishing off witha series of rolling 
reverberations which can be heard at a great distance” (S. Baker). wara 
means (i) the Large Indian Parrakeet, (ii) the Peacock, and (ui) a Wood- 
pecker. Evidently the term is both an epithet-and a substantive specifying 
the largest bird in each group. s gam! mentions wata and wrmeosese (in- 
correct for espez as the Jungle fowl is separately mentioned as gage) 
as different and the former is clearly meant for this grand Woodpecker. 


l. 118. 49 & 53. 
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It has been regarded as one of the auspicious birds of augury and its call 
or resonant. drumming was a very welcome sound.: 


‘arenis: mataaga Wd | 
areal: maA gaa WERDEN I 
aera? 
"sup TATA HEAT WH: | 
saw aaa aah garatatery |” 
—Wr&se 3 ur and Feared 


3. The beautiful Golden-backed Woodpecker (11") is one of the best 
known in the whole group as it is found all over the country from the Hima- 
layan foot-hills downwards. Its pied plumage, bright crimson crest, rich 
golden yellow back and the loud call never fail to attract the attention of 
persons with eyes and ears to see and listen. The eg synonymy 
includes two additional adnouns amr (having a very powerful call) 
.and sx for a Woodpecker and these are not found in M. Williams 
and other lexicons. mẹ% mearis ‘variegated’ and ‘gold’ so that the name or 
epithet &4xrg means ‘having both a variegated and a golden body’ 
and it is submitted that the name applies to this common bird. The 
subject of the following descriptive verse ofaa is most probably this 
Woodpecker :— 


"rarum a aene amia: | 
aganir arg dT d aum u 
—alratarat 


The red crest (zaaeret) in front, golden-yellow in the middle, and 
brown elsewhere in the plumage hardly fits any other bird, and the poet 
appears purposcly to have avoided the rather harsh sounding common 
names for it, and he certainly knew that the name aaqa belonged to a 
different variety of Woodpecker. 

4. The Speckled Piculet (4 inches) and the Rufous Piculet (3.5 inches ) 
are tiny Woodpeckers. The first is found throughout the Himalayas and 
the adjoining plains and the second from Nepal Eastwards. They haunt 
bamboos and. bore holes in them for nests, the entrance hole being bored 
just below a node (Smytbies). “am means ‘bamboo and also a kind 
of bird’ in M. Williams, and tbe $tws birds of Ramayana and some of 
the Puranas are the beautiful little Piculets whose voices are a quaint little 
piping imitation (or querulous miniature) of their larger brethren (S. 


2. 5.83-25. 
6.18-19;3.158, 52-54. See also wgrwr«d 3.108.8; 3. 159, 86; 
qaga, qfeewse 42.64. 

4. 10.30. 


Woodpeck ; 
ooapeckers 12] 


Baker). The following verses help to bring out the difference between 
alae as a bamboo-clump and atm as a bird:— 


“Rafetaiah: WIA WA: | 

ume agfadifet azi weg u” (xraraer)s 

“plat gaia afd sata” (erag) e 

qè PaA qur gA MTI” (Ibid)? 

“farfara Fa: BABA AAT” (Ibid )8 

“a: array MAET (— (sunmegimr)* 
Commentators and many lexicographers have missed the meaning of arar 
as a bird simply because their mind was obsessed with the dry bamboos of 


Kalidasa in which holes had been bored by the black bees and which when 
blown over by a high breeze produced whistling sounds :— 


"gre xured aA: Sweep quam: (raga)? 


5. Finally, I may be forgiven for the wild guess I offer below in respect 
of a. couple of verses in the smmqa— 
“Tapa aaa aga: rafen: 
cera: Sitter Gu 
qa a: Seat eat asa wd 
aae: aa: Wafer 
aera: WT mW (AV.)1 


. . . 
g b m 
In an attempt at interpr etin the above verses the following ay well be 


"Pafatareaerfafa | aq qas safe...” (AV. )} 


where insects and other creeping things. so much in evidence in the wet 
season, are mentioned, and 


à maat wempewr A orem frets: 1” (AV. )38 


V h SLC certain malignities are described as rai: and TAS li 
Ne ; à É . ve n 
English translations of these Süktas, the terms Taq and SITO a 
, re 


Suus 3525.12 

6.  aąmangre 18.19. 
d. 19:22. 

8. 18:97. 

9. Wey WT 22.50. 
10. 56. 

Lh 52375 425: 

12. XII.1.46. 


13. XII.1.50. 
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taken too literally whereas the Hindi rendering* regards AV. IV. 37 asa 
charm or as prescribing means against the swarms of various tropical insects 
which invaded the homes of the Indo-Aryans in the evening during the 
watery (rainy) season. This, it is submitted, is probably the more €— 
interpretation, having particular regard to the general tenor of this an 

other similar süktas of this Veda. It must however be stated that my 
agreement with the meq ends here, as my own rendering follows a line 
different from theirs. l l ; 

The nuisance of insect-pests must have been very great indeed in Vedic 
times when the country around was full of jungles and marshes which are 
the great breeding grounds of all sorts of insect life. Stinking bugs and flies 
(Pentatomidae and genus Chrysopa respectively) are evil-smelling and seem 
to have been: euphemistically addressed as waat, !5 and the buzzing 
d other insects and moths, swarming and 
dancing around light and fire, as sur. These were driven off er 
were kept away with-the strong-smelling herbs and incense named earlier 
in the same Sükta. The term? afam, asia, and smWTeT would seem to be ard 
destroying birds—efet (Hindi gai) the beautiful Chloropsis; «Em (‘the 
white’, Hindi qa, Le., milk-white and afr, the White bird in the 
verse from Ramayana quoted above), the white Paradise Flycatcher and 
amare (aate) the drumming and rattling Woodpecker. All three frequent 
large trees in search of insect-food and have musical or semi-musical 
voices (#44:—aHe a musical instrument); Cf. RV. 11.43.3. where the 
root ag in @aafa is used in association with sañ as a bird’s voice as in the 
above verses from the AV. Again the dipping and undulating flight of the 
Woodpeckers and the brilliantly white Paradise Flycatchers with their long 
trailing ribbons gives an impression as if the birds are moving on swings 
(Ser). In short the charm draws an inviting picture of the large fig 
trees, and asks the various sects with the flattering epithets of wat and 
aaa to be well advised (sgat smpm) to visit the trees where swings 
and music await them (to be, of course, gobbled up there by the birds). 
The principles underlying the charm are deceit and flattery :— 

“aaa Ud genu eta: 1" 

6. This digression is just intended to secure, if possible, a most ancient 
literary pedigree to a Woodpecker (arate). At any rate the basic idea 
of the charm put forth by the mema Wer is worth investigation at the 
hands of Vedic Scholars. 


(singing ) mosquitos, beetles an. 


14. Published by the Svadhy4ya Mandala of Satara. 
15. In the same way they haye been ironically given the names of sweet-smelling herbs 
and herbal products, itana, yaradt etc. In the alternative these drugs also were 


used with the strong-smelling sig to drive off the insects—evil beings—as assumed by 
amman who renders eHa[er: as sqa or malignant beings, and according to 


him the words @ftat: and ajat: qualify 3s I. ^ 
16. Compare also— aea faai aiaa fg qeafa—afefance qaq, 3.6. qid 


according to tradition is an inayspicious bird—See Art. 
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BARBETS 


1. The Barbetsare essentially birds of the tree-tops, from whence they 
utter their loud monotonous call-notes for hours on end; but owing to 
their green or greenish plumage blending with the foliage they are difficult 
to see, and for this reason few people know them by sight. All nod their 
heads in a peculiar manner in the act of calling. Sanskrit fra for ‘a 
kind of bird’, if derived from its habit of eating frma (figs and other 
fruits), may well apply to the Barbets as a group of fruit-eating birds, but 
if the name is after the bird’s call it would be specific for a particular Barbet. 

2. The Great Himalayan Barbet (13") is olive-brown streaked with 
greenish-yellow above, and roughly the same colour below, striped yellow 
and brown on the sides, blue down the centre with a scarlet patch under the 
tail. Seen from a distance it appears to be a dark dully-coloured bird. 
Purely arboreal, it is best known by its call, ‘a loud melancholy mee-ou 
or pyillo (Whistler), and according to Hume “a fine plaintive call, till- 
low, till-low, till-low...uttered’ in a chorus, striking and pleasant’’.? 
Stuart Baker on the other hand, renders the call as a triple ‘pio-pio-pio’. 
It is well-known how difficult it is to render bird-voices into human syllables 
and no two persons agree in their syllabification. Bearing this fact in mind 
and the nature of the bird’s call as syllabified above it is not at all difficult 
to see that Hindi fimt, åd and 4a, and Sansk. faoa for this Barbet are 
of an onomatopoetic origin as indeed the following Hindi verse would 
show: 


"aeq ‘deat deat’ fafa uem are” — afafa 


Hindi dgt, from fa and mga a call, clearly refers to the triple 'pio- pio- 
pio’ rendering of S. Baker, while Sans. fima is ahappy blend of the bird's 
call as well as its fruit-eating habit. 

3. In meats, miara (Verse 1676) 88x says that an oil-thief is 
reborn as a fiera bird (*frerretegumq") which would seem to be in keeping 
with the bird's olive or yellow-brown plumage...the colour of oil. It is 
one of the birds that were eaten in the long past: 


1. “Stray Feathers", Vol. VIII. 
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“gear PRISE Tay foara —aerafeat, p. 46 


The aeg ofs« (æ a fig-berry and &4 to destroy; Prakrit asm — 
aetwa?) appears to be the sameas fera. aaas of enpenr (metre 
spar") and smergeue, 1.7, and asiaa of aaga, 118, 55, refer like 
fora in a dual sense to the bird’s habit of keeping to dense foliaged 
tree-tops (m=q—a bower +Ù to disappear or conceal) and its sweet 
call-notes (153.— pleasing). Hindi faae for this Barbet is very close 
to these names —aaeit-aqet — - femme. 

4. The Northern Green Barbet (10.5" ) and the Lineated Barbet (11”) 
are generally of a green colour and both have a similar call—kutur-kutur- 
kutur—and they go by the name sx in the North as well as in the South and 
in Ceylon. These are undoubtedly the $e birds ofthe art. afeat where one 
of them forms a trio of very noisy birds dedicated to the deities presiding 
over horse-races :— 


"afr: geata WT! —— 24.39. 


qafa is the Screech Owl or the Noisy Common Owlet and aig the 
White-breasted Water-hen, and the noisy character of all three is typical 
of the tumultuous applause and commotion attending a horse-race. The 
Blue-throated Barbet (9") with its ‘took-a-rook’, ‘took-a-rook’ is known as 
ga% in the vernacular and would be included in the ses group. This 
noisy Barbet has, as it were, the fire in its throat and has therefore been 
consecrated to afta? :— 


“Aq FEST’ —V.S. 24, 23. 


5. The Crimson-throated Barbet (6") is a thick-billed, gaudy and 
dumpy looking green bird of the size of the Common Sparrow. It has a 
loud, monotonous ringing call tuk, tuk, tuk,....., as of a distant copper- 
smith hammering on his metal (Salim Ali), heard during the hotter parts 
of the day. The regular beat of its notes combined with its head-movements, 
now in one direction and now in another is very suggestive of a little drum- 
mer-boy playing alternately on a pair of small drums and that is how 
it is called fefremmrem in aya and feftemaa (v.l. ateam) in zw from 
fefesq a drum or in Prakrit ‘bell-metal- ware’ and ‘Worker in Brass? and 
mam a small boy. Prakrit ware and Pali fafan (fafan ?—fefwew) refer to 
it. Hindi aama or wir (coppersmith) corresponds to the meaning of the 
word fefsq in Prakrit, whence its popular English name, ‘the Coppersmith’. 

6. The showy appearance of this little green bird, with patches of red, 
yellow and black about the head and breast accounts for its selection for the 
next birth of a jewel-thief in wqeqfa under the name of&msq,a gold-smith: 


2. See para 6, Art. 27. 


3. qm sgg. 
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aiaa gear ATA ATA: | 
fafana a emfa sump BAST TI 12.61 

Similarly the #7 (cf. gwam a gold-smith) of the following is this 

Barbet: f 
satamaa ga a RT: | amm, 36.4 


Both these names are very close to Hindi amma (Copper-smith) for 
the bird though the former gives it a higher status. 
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HONEY-GUIDE 


A single species of this bird, the yellow-backed Honey-Guide, occurs 
in the Himalayas at two places only, viz., in Sikkim and near Murree and 
Abbotabad where, again, it is very rare. No Sanskrit name is available for 
it. 
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CUCKOOS 


The birds of this family are divided into two groups, the one arboreal 
and parasitic, and the other terrestrial and non-parasitic. 


A. PARASITIC CUCKOOS 


l|. The parasitic nature of Cuckoos has long been known in India 
as we find one named as seram in the am. afgat, 24.34. Other common 
names are Tor Tey. These are usually applied to the Himalayan 
Cuckoo and the Koel but the expression mge atfa evidently includes the 
"i$ group as well:— M. 


RAAF, 27.4, BTA, Pt. 12. 


In this verse a love-sick person complains principally against the Cuckoo 
but generalises against the whole tribe including the Hawk-Cuckoos, the 
Pied Crested-Cuckoo, etc. whose calls are not welcome to a separated lover. 
Cuckoos other than the Black Koel cuckold small birds of different kinds, 
e.g., Babblers, Chats, Pipits, Wagtails, etc., and knowledge of this fact on 
the part of the ancients is fully reflected in the names given above and in 
the half verse from mga given below :— 


mates: THT: aa Nafa —5.22. 
The Koel of the plains on the other hand victimises the common House- 
Crow and occasionally the Jungle-Crow, and is therefore called «regse. 
The male bird’s loud call of "sg g has given us names like gavs, 
agga etc., for it and the name sg! for the night of the New- 
moon which is supposed to be as black as the bird itself. Sanskrit ages 
appears to have been formed on a false analogy with the Prakrit sr 


1. AV.7.47.1. For other derivations of gg see AF, 6:11.23! 
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fraser though, independently of the latter, itcanstand by: itself as "Crow- 
tailed’? which, however, is quite colourless and uninteresting. 414 fis=et 
(araftqerat — the Crow’s father's sister) for the female Koel, 
on the other hand, seems to be an excellent name based upon the bird’s 
parasitism. In India a sister often leaves her little children with a brother 
for rearing them and this is exactly how the female Cuckoo deals with her 
supposed brother, the Crow, and hence her nick-name, ‘the Crow's aunt’. 
The Koel shares the names afra and fa with the European and 
the Asiatic Cuckoos which breed in the Himalayas and, very sparingly, 
on the hills in certain parts of the country. It is therefore difficult to say 
whether a given reference is to the Cuckoo proper or to the Koel. 

9. amram in “awaritsénraramt”—V.S., 24.34. would be the Cuckoo if 
the Samhita was compiled in the North-West, for the Koel is non-existent 
in the extreme North-West and rare in the Punjab, but if the compila- 
tion took place in the ww, it is more probably the Koei. The reason for 
the dedication of the, bird to the deity presiding over the Half-months 
is apparently the fact that the bird performs only half its part in reproduc- 
tion and the particular name chósen emphasises this. 

3. The poets of Kashmir and others .describing Himalayan scenery 
(e.g. in the Puranas and other literature) have mentioned the Cuckoo by 
names like «mms, frs, THA, Tet, and gett and these names in the 
particular context refer to the European or the Asiatic Cuckoo both of 
which have a similar and very sonorous call of two notes ‘ku-koo’. In 
“ama fg V.S., 24.29 fr is one of these and the name, used purposely 
(atra ), must refer to the sweet amorous voice of the bird in the Spring. 
Poetic names like maa and wad would again seem to refer to these two 
birds as their voice is more melodious than the Koel’s; Cf. “goga «TW gw 
afr. affair —Kunála Jàtaka, where the extremely pleasant and 
full-throated voice of the gev#tfrt (Cuckoo with spotted or variegated 
plumage; 957 a spot, cf. gerer for TTT, v.l, gaa) is mentioned. Both 
the birds are grey above and barred or spotted white below and have been 
distinguished from the Koel (sre, swr or aafaa) as sdana :— 


“create Tat wneradY fra | 

mat get faz: afra mr ——XTHTTUL 2.52.2 

"Xaeperzsricd ar faag: Afaa — gan, 2.88.69 
In the amr qa, a Jain work by aaafmata, two Cuckoo birds 
(‘a agar’) are one of the ten different items seen in a dream, and 
the scholiast explains the birds to be a wa afa and a fafaa mif. 
waa afar being the same as pæ or faa afaa in Pali the latter fafaa sitar 


is either a mistake for em afa or is to be rendered as fa not faa, 
variegated i.e. of a uniform colour viz. black, or again it may 


2. “Saag aa: ic. bred in the Himalayas, tac. 
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refer to one of the Malkohas which have a variegated plumage. In the 
Kunála Jataka, the Koel is called sm sif&w and the Asiatic Cuckoo 
ger afra. ge? is Pali for Sansk. ga and has taken the place of qw (i.e. 
ger) due to an erroneous substitution of g% for g7, e.g. in gerer. faa alfa 
is a synonym for it in the Pali-English Dictionary (PTS. Edition). Hindi 
gg, TH or gg fr. yg7—gu a flower, for the same bird is a more correct 
form of qem (gm). 

4. The Himalayan Cuckoo, breeding in the Himalayas from Kashmir 
Eastwards, resembles the Asiatic Cuckoo in coloration and size but has a 
different voice. The male has a spring-song consisting of four dull booming 
notes, *hud-hud-hud-hud' similar in tone to the call of the Hoopoe (Smy- 
thies). This Cuckoo would therefore seem to be the ggf, a sga bird of 
q. “sofa: gefaeafr:” is the definition given for it in the eg a, and 
asf is also a small child's drum in Prakrit. The name is thus fully 
descriptive of the bird. This is apparently the Cuckoo whose voice has 
been described by fiada as “aifrertafteaa:” (like the sound of a drum) 
in (#7) afs germ 33.89. In the preceding verse he uses the common 
classical expression #tfrateamt for the Koel. The name ggf may also apply 
to the Indian Cuckoo which too has a similar call of four melodious 
notes, *bo-ko-ta-ko", capable of being syllabified as “‘pu-pu, pu-pu" 
as well. agam (from aga, a drum) is a kind of Himalayan bird in 3e 
wmm verse 2099 and from the similarity of the name to gf it may 
also be for the Himalayan Cuckoo. Two other bird-names have been 
derived from the names of different kinds of drum fsfewrraw (fsfvsu- 
aman), the Little Barbet, and afar (mma), the Stone Plover—See Arts. 
35 and 64. 

5. No description of aa in Sanskrit literature, but refers to the 
Sweet Song of the “thrice welcome darling of the spring” —the Cuckoo or 
the Koel, the aaa ga of India.:— 


I give below just a few examples to illustrate the knowledge of the ancients 
regarding some of their peculiarities, e.g.— 


(i) Cuckoos do not pair for the breeding season like other birds and 
promiscuity is very common with them (Jerdon) and this fact not 
only underlies the Prakrit adnoun v'qw (Sk. «wa libertine) for the 
male Cuckoo but also the punishment prescribed for a man who has insul- 
ted his brother's wife. He is to be reborn as a Yetfat so that he may 


3. Is it possible that ea afra is the Pali rendering of Sansk. Yratfw ? 
If so, the latter would be specific for the Himalayan Cuckoo though the later poets extended 
the term to the male of the Koel as well. 
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suffer the torture and humiliation of seeing his own sweetheart being pur- 
sued by others:— 


“aqai g m at adafa Wife: 
qeran Asfa iaat TW 
i HEINTA, 13.111.76 


(ii) Those who have listened to the first. broken and incomplete notes of 
the Cuckoo in early spring will appreciate the following :— 


“ag wafer’ wasfr furfürt get mm 1” 
WHat, 6.4 
“Waa TeXHDTEGGGDADdUI AA- 
relate: arara qerfea gente: 1” 
; quare, 2.9 
STATA TA TEA TT: 
face a paag”  vqdw, 9.34 

As the season advances the voice becomes fuller and sweeter 


t, 
FOICE TUSICEN LE E 
qa agi IR” gaia, 3.32 


adding character to mountain scenery :— 


riei easa qam T 1" TATA, 36.116. 


No poetic embellishment however can. match the following simple state- 
ment about the peculiar charm that the Cuckoo lends to sylvan surroundings 


“Afaa wd: qud: aaa aga” «TAGE, was, 24.38 


6. Cuckoos whose calls are different from those of the birds men- 
tioned above are : (i) the Hawk Cuckoo, the Common and the Large; 
(ii) the Plaintive Cuckoo; (iii) the Banded Bay Cuckoo; (iv) the Violet 
Cuckoo; (v) the Emerald Cuckoo; (vi) the Drongo Cuckoo; (vii) the 
Pied Crested Cuckoo and (viii) the Red-Winged Crested Cuckoo. The 
first three and No. (vii) go under the common name of wmm in Sans- 
krit, as their notes are plaintive in character. The breeding time for these 
often runs into the rainy season and the males are then very vocal. This 
coupled with the fact that they derive all the moisture they need from 
their soft food consisting of caterpillars and various kinds of figs etc. and 
are therefore not seen to visit the water, has given rise to the popular fiction 
that they drink only rain-drops and that ground water is harmful to them 
` aoia a mana wae.” Hence also the conceit that their 
persistent calls are an appeal to the rain-cloud for a few drops to cool 
their parched throats. This interesting belief has given us some very 
beautiful afra type of poetry. 


4. Quoted by M. R. Kale in his notes on XW43T, 5.17. 
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7. {qt are certain birds in the &edqx wmm, wm in  Prakrit 
means fen or thirst; and wem is the name ofa lake and a river. The word 
qqr would thus appear to have some connection with water or the desire 
for it, and «et is probably the. Pali equivalent of wmm: which are 
supposed to be ever thirsty. No other name for the «m$ appears in 
the long lists of birds occurring in the Jataka and it is far too important 
a bird to be omitted. 


megat gives a mixed list of synonyms for the qmm :— 
"Spp Tq: 


and looking to some of them, like ary, TH, afte, ata, etc. which clearly 
indicate the colour of the plumage, it is impossible to say that they all 
belong to only one kind of bird. The list certainly includes the names 
of several kinds of aas. Thus aara, arte (Hindi, wer), afew, and 44 
(Cf. wt for it in Bengal) are clearly for the very noisy Hawk Cuckoos 
which are of a grey-brown colour. (4%, frs); adfa, afonia — (M.W.) 
and fawsa@ (having a triple note) are for the Plaintive Cuckoo which 
is known as diem or «rem in Marathi (from Prakrit msq and Sanskrit 
may maim) and has a triple call of ‘whe-whe-ew’ or ‘pi-pi-yu’; Tes 
(Pied or variegated) is the larger form of the Pied Crested Cuckoo 
(Clamator jacobinus) and finally gr and &üww (of a green colour) 
clearly point to the Emerald Cuckoo, for gr is also a name for the 
Emerald Dove and the Green Pigeon. Its call, according to S. Baker? 
is “a shrill but not unmusical succession of three notes". The Violet Cuckoo 
occurs in Assam but not to the west of it. It is generally a silent bird and has 
no Sanskrit name for itself. 

8. madhani has “makem mra” and the name wfeza 
(adorned with bars or stripes) clearly refers to the Banded Bay Cuckoo 
which is barred brown and rufous all over including the head and the 
face. The call notes of this bird are not unlike those of the Plaintive 
Cuckoo but it also has another call resembling the Cuckoo’s ‘Bo-ko- 
ta-ko’, though much higher. 

9. The following verse from the mamma mentions the bird fire 
with mme :— 

“aeara dqurüfafad: ai)”  3.158.53 


Now fmm also means ‘a black bee’ or wq and m is also the 
Drongo. The Drongo Cuckoo *'is remarkable for its extra-ordinary resem- 


EROS OM 
5. wfrswe-s oq fusum quo? 
6. Second Edition of F.B.I. 
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blance, both in structure and coloration, to the common Black Drongo. 
It differs from all other Cuckoos in the shape of the tail, which is very long 
and forked...... "7. “Tts call is a most human whistle of six notes in ascend- 
ing scale and it also utters a very plaintive double note, sounding like 
**wee-whip" and very like a breeding call of the common Black Drongo. 
Its flight also is generally dipping and buoyant, much like the flight of that 
bird...." (Ibid). fram (fra wx arafa emm), therefore being a synonym of 
ag, would seem to have been very appropriately chosen for the Drongo 
Cuckoo. It also means a musical instrument, perhaps some sort of a whistle, 
so named after the bird's voice: cf. wear and wes both as birds and 
musical instruments. 


10. The Hawk Cuckoo is one of the commonest birds of India and 
some of its names, given in the «semehr have already been men- 
tioned above. The older names for it are sgg and amg as seen 
in the list of sga birds in aH and gm respectively. The name «rg 
is: of frequent occurrence in Puranic and other literature and at 
times it becomes difficult to say what bird is exactly meant, for the term also 
means at least a couple of water-birds. The Lexicons also give quite a 
number of so-called names for the Hawk Cuckoo which are really in the 
nature of descriptive epithets, and amg qualified with one of them 
at a time should be specific for a particular bird. In poetry, however, where 
‘brevity is the soul of wit’ or, perhaps, of mystification, the epithets are 
dropped and the bare homonym is given. (“mar aeqg@’—arafa qum 
qwnitfr—smsewemW) is one of such epithets and as it means ‘exhilarating, 
gladdening’, it should refer to the Hawk Cuckoo whose voice is appre- 
ciated in India and therefore figures very largely in erotic poetry.® 
Referring to these birds calling all around in the Himalayas Herbert 
Stevens characterises the chorus as a ‘‘pandemonium which reigns 
all day long and throughout the long hours of the night"? which 
may be contrasted with a healthy appreciation of the same by the hardy 
ancients of India: 


“agent ttathenel UAC TATRA: 1” 


STSTXTHTTUT, 1.63 


"ef TereTGTE TR TERIT: 1” fawareeaated, 11.15 


The voice of the Hawk Cuckoo never caused ‘brain-fever’ to the nature- 
loving except, of course, the love-lorn: 


“saad: afai: miia a sd 
Torres aaa wo afrd:” A. AA, 15.27.9 
7. F.B.I. 2nd Edition. 


8. Other epithets are considered in Art. 58: Cf. WaTeTHdT for the Kocl. 
9. Journal of B.N.H.S.; XXH.680. 
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“anaga aeq —HWequu, 68.1 
“ag aeqent Het wed wi efe 
seq Wrewurfaez arafacata weno” UAT, 4.1.24 


It was also a favourite cage-bird as «hm is represented in the «mr 
aaa, wishing an affectionate goodbye to her pet-birds including a 
aq (Act.6.27); Cf. also the idiomatic phrase, “HAT ISAT RUE 
(Act.8.72) for a person completely under one’s control. 

ll. asẹ is a bird in "ewig ap aT. a. 24.38 and the name 
means ‘rain-invoker’. It isevidently oneof the Catakas. An alternative 
form ‘asẹ occurs in the bird-list quoted from «mmm by weder in his 
commentary on qgwfgsr 85.28. This name is on a par with names like 
adfa and mara considered’ above, and all three remind one of qura 
probably a bird answered back by another bird, faf9-s in the avant 
hymn of RV.:— 


“qram aad uera fafaa: 
mA staat aona” RV. 10.146 


agra also would therefore appear to be a kind of ara, and having 
regard to the loud and persistent call of the Hawk Cuckoo, it is probably 
entitled to claim all these names (except adfa) in its own right. 

12. From amongst the different birds going under the name of aaa 
only two appear to be the favourites of Sanskrit Poets, the Hawk Cuckoo, 
always mentioned as wmm and rarely as arg, and the larger Pied 
Crested Cuckoo, called more correctly as 4rcgr than as wmm though it is 
the wae of many a verse in aaf and other poetry. To the poets 
any wmm is simply a m and they do not seem to worry what particular 
kind of bird they are actually referring to. In this way even the name 
arọ has lost its identity. ram, however, would seem, for once at least, 
to have observed the distinction. Two examples from the aga should 
suffice :— 


(i) "aei owed quf aemper Tat ca 

amai aefa wat wnpeer area: 1” ( vl osm4) 
(ii) "dvi gear giaa PACES: 

mA ag: Fatah oq | 


zaafa wenmremr rest: 
age maga: gaaaf Wn U^ 


In the first example ume is most probably the Hawk Cuckoo with its 
powerful and persistent call justifying the use of the epithet ara: or 


10. For fafeaa see Art. 45. 
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amd: which would be out of place for the plaintive calls of other 
Catakas. In the second, aregq is clearly the Pied Crested Cuckoo, at 
least for purposes of the last verse where the cloud is called swa to 
suit the *drop-craving' bird— edt". ate has three other specific senses— 
“ATs qu FOF A Wrg— favawam and it would appear that the 
term is to be taken in all its four senses—one for everyone of the four 
lines. The {q or arq tree is also called aate or qaras, ‘beloved of the 
large Black Bee’, two varieties of which are known as smog (variegated ) 
viz. (i) Xylocopa aestuans and (ii) X. basalis, as both of them have 
white or yellow pubescence on their backs. The first is found throughout 
India and the second in North India. The Bee-lines making for the tq 
trees are supposed to lead the way for the Cloud. #raditfia is a kind of 
deer, probably the Spotted Deer (fet se amm) which is amọ in Sanskrit, 
and a herd of these, advancing to feed upon the newly risen set (kind 
of lily plants which sprout up with the first showers), are the Wregr: under- 
stood in the second line. The third refers to elephants, with reddish-white 
marks (TW or qw*) on their bodies and hence called ary, sniffing their 
way in search of new grass; Cf. the following references to this same habit 
of elephants:— 


"eafsrerea Tea RII qqH nene qa vr: 

aeea afafe: fear: 1” 

gT, 44. 

"qurrd gaei fara 
zansa p aftaaraat | 

ava fam qud: carat 
qaem arafrreaay i” vqaw, 33. 


aifaadara’ adopts this interpretation of. the verse in his com- 
mentary on #4gq and I submit, correctly. The plaintive wail of Rama 
for Sita is likened to the persistent call-notes of the ay :— 


“qaae faan TTA: | 
feg x4 arg: web fared u^ 
WATT, 4.30.13 


The smaller form of the Pied Crested Cuckoo is permanently resident in 
Ceylon and part of the Madras Presidency. The larger form, which is mig- 
ratory, occurs in the rest of India, and “‘there is reason to believe that it 
winters in Africa" (Whistler). Salim Ali also remarks that “the larger 
"Pica! is a rains (breeding) visitor to the rest of our area (i.e. excluding 
Ceylon and South India), presumably from Africa". He adds further that 
“The arrival in our midst of the larger migrant race coincides with the 
onset of the S-W Monsoon". The ag arma thus moves northward in 
India with the Monsoon and the poetical suggestion of the birds acting as 
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guides to the Cloud in his north-bound journey is based on this observed 
fact of nature. The bees, deer and wild elephants are introduced to com- 
plete the picture. ; 

13. These birds leave the country with their young after they have 
been reared by their foster parents by the end of October and are not seen 
again in the country for nearly six months, i.e. till about June. They were 
therefore supposed to spend this time out of sight and hence the name 
fait (one living in heaven, Himalayas or the sky). Belief in the 
invisibility of the white Wagtail for a period of five months, April to August, 
due to its growing a crest offers a good parallel to the above (Art. 26). 
afaa has incorporated this belief regarding the «reg ara in the follow- 
ing verse where king gæs sky-going chariot encounters the birds 
above the clouds:— 


“aafaa aaa Pen: 

afefrefacarat denar araferca: à 

qafa arferetaxrert 

frsprafa eed wfrexfaerwufmq mga, 7.7 


It is worth noting in this connection that the whole of the action of the Sixth 
Act, the immediately following journey of king qr to a's heaven, his 
brief stay there and return (Act 7) take place in the spring season, and the 
existence of the «mm birds in the region beyond the clouds coincides 
with the absence of the Pied Crested Cuckoos from the country below. 
Additional support for this view is found in another mythological name 
for the qam, viz., fang (maraga and maarifa) based on the Puranic 
story of a king of that name who being unable to go straight to heaven 
was changed into a constellation and remained suspended midway 
between heaven and earth through the power of sage favatfia. farg, is 
also the migratory Wagtail according to M. Williams. The Mt. Everest 
Expedition of 1922 saw this Cuckoo in the Himalayas at an elevation of 
14000 feet.!? It is a featwa, indeed and atrama had good reason to place it 
there. 

14. The Red-winged Crested Cuckoo is resident in the Himalayas 
and in South India. Its voice is a very loud, harsh scream, utterred cons- 
tantly during the breeding season (May and June in the Western Hima- 
laya$) and fairly often at other times. Since its call is neither sonorous 
nor plaintive in character it cannot be termed a mas. fefg< means 


11. Kalidasa seems to have borrowed the idea of the birds’ Passing between the spokes 
of a fast-moving wheel from the arm (1.33.4) where Ws is said to have re- 
duced himself in size and got through a fast-moving wheel to bring away the strongly guar- 


ded srqq. 
12. J.B.N.H.S. XXX, 682. 
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‘a Cuckoo’ and also the ‘red colour"? and it is suggested that because of the 
presence of red.in the wings and the shape of the body and parasitic habits 
being those of a Cuckoo, the name fsfgx suits this bird more than any 
other Cuckoo. ' 

15.. smm in the well known verse of aqefe beginning "X x unm 
aaam’ —can only be tbe Hawk Cuckoo which calls aloud 
and incessantly. Similarly the mas of the following verse is again the 
same, as the ary "me visits North India only during the rains:— 


“ray feat: saaa waist GUAE: | 
cat eae ep area areal effera uN” 
aafaa, 1.33. 


I may here point out a slight error of interpretation of the following half 
verse :— 
"afe Naag aer Teel ET ET eae TH: | 
maz maffia aati weet: emi ett ferm Ul 
qrontet, 5.18 


Here the guilty bird calling “mqz” “mqz” is of course a AF for which 
the poet has .used “am” as a term of contempt and abuse, but Prof. 
R. B. Karmarkar holds too literally that the “wretched heron’’ (‘Stork’ 
per R. B. Raddy and V. G. Paranjape) is calling “mag” “qag”. qe— 
Stork, Heron or the white Ibis—is in the first place too mean a bird to be 
seriously mentioned in describing the noble sentiment of love. Secondly, 
the Storks are voiceless; no Heron calls loudly enough or persistently, and 
the White Ibis just booms. It is only the birds belonging to the “az” or 
"ser fm: like the Swan, Goose, Flamingo, Peacock, Cuckoo and 
wmm that have been referred to in love-poetry. Again, S. P. Pandit, 
quoted with approval by M. R. Kale in his notes on «qw 5.17 is cate- 
gorical that the Crested Cuckoo has a long bow-shaped crest, pulled back 
and held fast by an arrow-like attachment which prevents any downward 
movement of the birds head and bill, and it is therefore impossible for it to 
drink any but rain-water. I need hardly add that the idea is fantastic in 
the extreme, and the sm birds have as free a neck and head as any other 
bird and there is nothing in their bodily structure to prevent them from 
drinking ground-water if they want to. Pandit was possibly misled by a 
verse like the following:— 


ize 
Ss 


Aaga tora tare 
CAPO TATA ameet | 


13. See derivation of fafgud and other terms with the same base in %sqpeqgH. 
The word also means the Agoka tree which bears red flowers, and the red or yellow amaran- 
thus. 
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aaas: fafa afde 
m gaama osaa u 
qurfaarafe, 679 


Not only Pandit but a lesser poet!4 also has misunderstood the above verse 
when borrowing from it. 

Like the sif&« there is ample poetic coinage for the am as well, 
e.g. afam, TAA, wm, HIE, T, LEC. 


B. NON-PARASITIC CUCKOOS 


1. This group includes the Coucal (Crow-Pheasant), the Malkohas 
and the Sirkeers, commonly known as Ground-Cuckoos as all of them are 
of terrestrial habits. The Coucal has a shining black body and chestnut- 
red wings; the large Green-billed Malkoha has a green gloss on the upper 
plumage and a hooked green bill; and the Sirkeers also have green in the 
plumage but have red and yellow parrot-like bills. All have long heavy 
tails. 

9: 'The Coucal is one of the best known birds of the country with a 
characteristic call, a deep and rather sonorous hoop-hoop-hoop, heard at 
all times of the day but more often early in the morning. As the calling 
progresses, the number of hoops frequently increases and sometimes as many 
as twenty-five hoops are uttered at a stretch. The oldest name for it is 
gaga placed in the faf&wx group of birds in a% as it hunts mostly on 
the ground for insects, caterpillars, grasshoppeis, lizards, small snakes 
etc. Whistler notes that due to its heavy build, slow gait and the habit 
of feeding on the ground it is often mistaken for a game bird (fafesx). Other 
names for it are—Bgdmg*5z, FAAFIHA, HAPS, Felt, FEW, and g*w. 


Lexical synonymies are as under:— 


(i) “qeraregagery pup eee c peüfr wes Fella 
HOHE a FIGS EF GRGE: | AAT; FF Tort WI afa 
ari gem zfr sagga: anafaa. 
(i) “Herat wm ai gage gas. 
(ui) “gare gage rg: qupd gewerup — ara. 
(iv) “gore: genre em wp (gat) si) — rgf. 
(v) “sea: ofafaas:”—sonfe aaa. 
The word “gage” in the above compound names simply means a ‘bird’ 


in general as in srategage for a Pigeon. gam or FAT means ‘potter’ 
and the sound of tapping or blowing into an empty eartherr jar seems to 


14. Author of verses 1746 and 1786, in garfrarate. 
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have offered an excellent parallel for the voice of two birds— (i)a 
particular kind of hooting owl, known as gam and eqe (Art, 49) and 
(ii) the Coucal, named gew in semguw 118, 51; cf. fesmges, ‘voice of an 
empty vessel'——M.W. 

3. The identity of semp and gagy together with the 
splitting up of the former into "gem gaz "in the gaat has led to an 
incorrect synonymy of gage with FHA though these two names standing 
by themselves are altogether different, gage being the Common or the 
Wild Cock and ag% the Coucal; Cf. smmtgW for the Water-Cock which 
too has a booming call. None of the important lexicons like sm, 
afar faearafür, faaea, sexa atm araectefrave and aafaa mentions FHA asa 
synonym for ge, a cock. On the other hand there is literary evidence 
to show that æm is quite a different bird from the Jungle Fowl 
(gsge):— à 

‘afram water FIRT | 
TREJA AAA AAT GATT 1 
HINTA, 13.54.10-11 


The à@i sme also clearly distinguished between Hage and gaga 
(gugw) :— 


“sar HIPET ATT SDesnpewpRRRHP—— Verse, 2098 
“arfaat wp aA WO Beata WO HAHEI’ — Verse, 2100 


Thus ag% in the following is the Coucal and not a cock:— 


"d resfTe a rnfsrmepreprUTH: FPA.” 
WITH, 9.7. 


The full verse describes a mid-day scene in the hot weather and the idea in 
the above line is that while the Doves are continuously cooing high up in 
their resting places the Coucals are ‘hooping’ lower down in the trees. The 
word aq implies ‘continuous calling’ and suits the Coucals better 
than the wild cocks that go to rest and sleep and ordinarily do not crow 
during the hot hours of the day. The onomatopoetic explanation of the 
name FF given in afwarfaanafr and the Marathi name for the 
Coucal, wr gast (from gman FIRE) leave no doubt whatever about its 
identity, and the rendering of “Phasianus gallus" i.e. the wild cock, in 
M. Williams is incorrect. 


4. Each of the two lines of the following verse from the memga is 
descriptive of a single bird, the first deals with #ta=efa the Fairy Blue- 
Bird (Art. 18) and the second with the Coucal:— 


“Aasa: Surat: W amarg fA: | 
PHA: REMET TIAA XXEWUPR: 1” 
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Two other variants of the verse are as below:— 
‘Faroe: Hurt: UTQU THE DERE | 
HPA: HPPA: CHAM vehere: 1” 
Quoted in the gloss on asiga, Paradkar’s edition, 
N. S. 1939. 
“Raga attr: ee anraearata: | 
FIFE: gpa: CIA THAT: U^ 
Quoted by Tripurari on mada, 9.7, Niranaya 
Sagar edition, 1926, and M. R. Kale in 
his Notes on the same, Poona. 


A descriptive synonymy for the bird known as *§¥W occurs separately 
in the merger : ‘faig gù”. K. M. Vaidya in his asiga 
renders gw as a variety of the Red Jungle Fowl; a large type of cock 
per "aw or according to some (gfa faq) even the Turkey-Cock (?). 

5. With g1 as a certainty for the Coucal and waea for Pheasants 
having red orbital skin it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
correct original reading of the second half of the above verse was as 
under:' 


"epo: sapere: east TETE : 1” 


and the descriptive words s: wr: belong to a different synonymy 
for the bird named #4 which besides being a heavy plump bird 
resembling in outline the gourd fitted toa guitar or aft as asound box 
(sss arg | wales wri——á4raeru; dor A, Ferg) had also 
a variegated plumage (frawweg tg), and I have identified this truly 
agar bird with the Himalayan Snow Cock (Art. 55). The epithets 
waas and vmm are evidently wrong readings inserted by ignorant 
scribes. The Coucal being a black bird with chestnut-red wings has a 
better claim to the attribute of avis than to the others. Similarly the 
incorrect reading of gsgzmqa: is due to the confusion between g7RW and 
gage. The epithet emm (land-born) really distinguishes it as sagga 
from the Water-Cock which is sew (Art. 58), the call of both being of 
a booming variety (apma). The red glow of sun has been compared 
with the chestnut-coloured wings of the coucal:— 


USEWSIX gapa oa Warequidas eared: 1” 
aAa, 5, after verse 76 

The Hindi name for the Coucal is «Zt$ which it is difficult to derive 
though it may be from 4g:+-%, ggg: at or aĝ with aaa, or again from 
agm, a sweet-calling bird, with a secondary reference to agm, ‘a bard’. or 
arma who wakes up royalty with soft music in the morning. The Coucal 
too begins its hooping call at dawn; cf. the following:— 

“sated maga pilag: aaan: 1” 
aai, 3.236.10 
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6. Malkohas and Sirkeers frequent undergrowth and forest or scrub- 
jungle and are seldom seen in the open. Their food chiefly consists of insects, 
grasshoppers etc. and also berries for which they hunt in bushes and trees. 
They are great skulkers and prefer to seek safety by foot rather than by wing 
and are expert in threading their way through tangled scrub and dense 
bushes. They are generally silent birds and their voice is a soft chuckle or 
a croak, wc mentions three names for birds of the Cuckoo family 
together.... Ud, Afra, and sug (Hawk Cuckoo) in the sga class. $% 
means a ‘forester and a dwarf (ama) and is a most appropriate name 
for Malkohas and Sirkeers. The Small Green-billed Malkoha of South 
India is ‘ama «mr in Telugu, so that the allied bird of the North, viz. 
the Large Green-billed Malkoha should be the #ua of sw. The following 
description of the natural secretive instincts of faa and sew is fully 
applicable to the birds in question :— 

"qdeqrerfrfafrerer ww art: frat: wd 

Rom Aada rfr sprPxTGreremerfee: 1” 

: xerit, 2.3 

fafgx according to the lexicons means a Cuckoo or a Koel, and fafa 
‘a Parrot as well as a Cuckoo’. Now the Sirkeer Cuckoos are known as 
st dim in Hindi and ‘Adavi chilluka’ in Telugu, both names meaning 
‘Jungle-Parrot’ from their green upper parts and red curved bills. Again, 
the Large Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha goes by the name of a4 
afra (Jungle Cuckoo) in Bengal. A comparison of these local names with 
fsfgxmr (of the nature of a feed) in its two senses makes it abundantly 
clear that the name fafa like auqa of a really belongs to these 
birds of the Cuckoo family and not to the Cuckoo proper or the Koel. 
It is also a synonym for the red-breasted Paroquest or awe ws in 
eared facaraur. 

7. Finally, the term ‘tae’, name of a particular bird in the Fifth 
Pillar (Delhi-Topra) Edict of ASoka would seem to be the same as auat, 
and evidently refers to the Malkohas and Sirkeers. It is also highly pro- 
bable that the amggt, a forest bird of the Himalayas, named in the eiat 
aat, Verse 2099 , is the Larger Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha or 
one of the two Sirkeer Cuckoos, the Punjab Sirkeer and the Bengal Sirkeer 
Cuckoo, the latter of which also occurs in Nepal and Bihar, or all three 
taken as a group of skulking birds. Etymologically the name should mean 
one who is anxious about his personal safety and therefore conceals himself 
—in short a skulker, from aẹọ plus 8g or fea; Cf. rga, concealed in 
secret ( RV.4.5.8). The Pali name would thus seem to correspond to 
sme: descriptive of the gm people in the quotation from wnadt 


given above. 


l. WwXW—JWH—Hwre- cf Marathi amet for Sk. area, and Prakrit %et for 
"har, fraa— faqe. Sin Prakrit is often replaced with Z. 
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PAROQUETS OR PARROTS 


1. The Parrots of North India have been divided into two genera, one of 
which is represented by five and the other by a single species. They are all 
of a predominantly green colour and differ little in their habits. Though 
normally arboreal they are attracted in large flocks to ripening crops like 
paddy and sorghum ( juar) to the great despair of the cultivator and have 
been regarded with birds like the Buntings (agam) as one of the 
natural calamities (a4:) befalling a country. All the same, their brilliant 
plumage, quaint habits, “‘sedate and knowing demeanour” and, above 
all, their teachability to talk and perform tricks have endeared them to 
the people and made them one of the most favourite cage-birds of India 
from very ancient times. 

9. ‘The Parrots rank as among the most intelligent of birds. The mere 
talking to which they can be trained is nothing. The wisdom of the bird 
judged by this standard, is inferred from the degree of appositenees with 
which it utters its phrases." (Harmsworth Popular Science, p. 2978). The 
European students of Indian bird-life do not, however, credit any of the 
Indian species with ability to talk beyond a few words; nevertheless, Sans- 
krit literature attributes considerable ability to them in this respect and 
whole verses have been placed in their and the Hill-Maina’s mouths. 
A couple of such examples are reproduced below:— 


A Parrot to his beloved Maina:— 


‘fag aafin gafo ! aq wp qA: | 
ad wow wf sate gaat! aa fure ga” waaa 54 


The following half verse may well have been taught to a royal Parrot in 
the ordinary way though the next two lines (not reproduced here) give ita 
topical setting. On the defeat of his royal patron, the bird, released from 
his cage, is supposed to address a painting of his master in the royal 
Picture-gallery: 


“oa! ma + ouresf at gez quof feum: 
ges! wer wi gare ufadatenfr Pe asaa u^ 
STeTTSTW 10.94 
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If such examples had not been true a compliment like re-wrer-eqvarer 
contained in the following beautiful passage would not have been paid to 
a pet bird. The poet desctihes goddess «rddt as playing with her pet 
bird— 


questa tfe EC E rr afte] u^ 
: area l, emaa- 5 
nor would poet ẹgaìa have written : 
“mp: e aad SSTHET T TS: aafaa” 
areata, 14, geranian, To 86 
Compare also: 
“eaman wht pow sena i 
atte 1.10 
3. qefan was one of the arts practised in India by 
professional men like the trainers of Song-finches, Canaries, Thrushes, etc. 
in Europe today, and no one need be surprised at the performances of 
exceptionally talented Parrots and Mainas recorded in Indian literature, 
barring, of course, poetic exaggeration in attributing to them human intel- 
ligence and capacity to make impromptu replies or even to carry on a con- 
versation. I have myself heard a Rose-ringed Paroquet repeat the follow- 
ing Hindi verse without a hitch though the articulation was certainly not 
equal to that of the Maina— : 


frame 5 me d wg da a ITI 
qedtara aaa fret frre ta crate I 


i.e., “In the midst of a gathering of saints at the waters near Chitrakoot 
Tulsidas prepared the sandal-paste and god Ramachandra applied it to 
his forehead." 

4. Literary tradition has regarded a talking Parrot (sp) as the 
mate of a talking Hill-Maina (mft), and it is on this supposition that 
aq is a Parrot and wat a Maina, and if he is erat she is Grfafr which, 
by the way, is also the name of a most intelligent Maina in xemmt, 2.5.6. 
Even Kegava, the commentator of the atirga, would seem to have 
succumbed to this tradition, for he renders xmwmr of AV. 1.22.4 as 
arsga? and, following him, Sayanacarya also has translated tat (loc. 
cit.) as esye and again as yi or female Parrot in his notes on 
dfatta-afga 3.7.6 although in his commentary on RV. 1.50.12 he correctly 
explains the term to mean a mf. 


l. Parrots taught to repeat Lord Buddha’s maxims have been described as WT 
Wat HTT in safe, 8. 

2. M. Bloomfield’s edition, 1890, p. 326. The insertion of 4 in *I$833* and the 
masculine gender would seem to be clerical errors. 
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5. Common names forall Parrots, except the Loriquetare sm and 
mx, but there is reason to believe that the larger members of the group 
were designated as yr and the smaller varieties like the Blossom-headed 
and the Slaty-headed Paroquets, which have a much softer voice than the 
former, as WR (alfa aa meq Saf). Names like fafz, fafa, and fafaa for a 
Parrot are also indicative of softer notes and must belong to them. This 
distinction still obtains in their vernacular names, e.g., am or dat for the 
large and zai for the small Parrots in Hindi, and fe or xm and xin 
Marathi. The mention of both sy and sx in the following extracts from 
(i) the Skanda Purana,  Vaisnavakhanda and (ii) Padma-Purana, 
Uttarakhanda are clearly based upon the above distinction and fully 
support it : 
(i) aAA- NTA 

Venkatacala Mahatmya 5.52 


(ii) dd: ag feel guid: aga ae” 

Ch. 180.21 
In literature and lexicons, however, the difference between qw and 
Xx has been entirely done away with. Adnouns like fa%g, Ga-or am-g€, 
firma, etc., apply to all Parrots but the epithet ast belongs to a pet 
bird as ‘always holding on to his perch-rod’, and also, humorously, to 
his leading fan ascetic and celibate life by compulsion’; cf. rei faat 
daa: said of one in gurfwaxaarermt p. 228, verse 222. wewWrew is true of 
only such birds as are able to talk. 

With these preliminary remarks I proceed to a consideration of indivi- 
dual names for the six species of Parrot found in North India. 

6. The Large Irdian Paroquet (21") is marked on the wing with a 
large maroon-red patch. The bill is wholly red as compared with others 
whose lower mandible is differently coloured, and the legs and feet are of a 
dirty-flesh colour. Being the largest Parrot of India it is the xmmps or 
waqar ofthe lexicons— 


“Sal wear XD: Sepp. favaa” eaf 


No Indian Parrot has red legs and the epithet «ame for one may be 
rendered as ‘red-marked’ (ma: fag: srg—dwmd! and faa) and in this 
sense it should belong to this bird after the conspicuous red wingpatches 
rather than the colour of the feet. The Blossom-headed Paroquet 
also has a small and inconspicuous red spot on the wing but is better named 
Burg We after itsdeep purplish-red head. Other poetic names for this bird 
are Sm, anaa, qqa, etc. 

7. The Rose-ringed Paroquet (16") is the commonest and by far the 
most numerous of all and, as it moves in large flocks, it is the one that is 
responsible for a major part of the total damage caused to the crops by all 
the Parrots put together. It is the aga qa (age annaa wm: very prolific?) 
of the lexicons but its proper name is sme (wild or inferior) both 
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according to amm, gusot 15, and ẹwa and «mmm as already 
pointed out in para 4 above. Its Hindi name, ẹsa Gat is an exact 
rendering of atsa 1%. 

8. The Blossom-headed Paroquet (15") is eang or gorit Wm in 
magam and Monier Williams respectively, from the colour of the 
head in the male. It also shares the name of #1 with the next. 

9. ‘The Slaty-headed Paroquet (16") is the wfrweww of «em after 
the colour of the bill. The upper mandible is orange-yellow and the 
lower yellowish. In the Blossom-headed variety the lower mandible is 
black. 


10. The Indian  Red-breasted Paroquet  (15") is Taat ww 
(Monier Williams) or fagz sp (well-marked with yellow) referring to 
the yellow patches on its wings, and also fga sm (fafgd caue 
swf— maman; PANE: frf — rar fararafir) from its red breast. 
A common synonymy obtains for bird and plant in this as in the case of 
sg the Large Racket-tailed Drongo (Art. 15) :— 


fga gui durer aas: gere. 


The similarity of the Hindi maa wx for it with MK in the above equation 
is also worth noting. The wa m of the afa. afgat. 5.5.12 


aad YH: WT: FETA 
is evidently this Parrot as the adjective @a signifies the reddish colour in 
the bird’s plumage, and the name corresponds to fafgus. 


11. Lastly, the Indian Loriquet (5.5.”), which is no bigger than a 
Sparrow, is the qas of aaam, gatfarae, 16, miye of sem and Wart of 
qaqa, rendered as gaye by sæma. The first two names imply the colour 
assimilation of the bird with the green foliage of a tree; cf. Taya for the 
Chloropsis in Art. 5 B. Salim Ali makes the following observations about 
these tiny birds: “On account of their small size and the wonderful oblite- 
rative effect of their colouration when clambering about among the foliage 
of tall trees, the birds are seldom seen except when flying accross from one 
tree to another." The name gamm, on the other hand, indicates its tiny 
size; cf. gas and gfaar for very small birds in Art. 22 B, and their habit of 
breaking open the hardest of nuts is reflected in the name samt. It has a 
short tail and no collar, and is therefore not a fa*q. 

12. The flight of Parrots is very swift and a flock flying to or from 
rich crops in the open, or hurtling through the forest, swerving gracefully 
to avoid trees and branches, is always a fine sight. A selection of verses 
in appreciation of their beauty at close quarters and high up on the wing 
should prove interesting— 


"gosvrarrfesi: qefan: | 
faatafa: esta aR: NTC 
remm 2.9 
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Parrots descending upon a paddy-field— 


qa maA areal warez d 
manasa «udi dIxsmanm 
Adi-Purana of Gunabhadra, 4. 61 
And pretty peasant-girls, dressed in green, driving them away— 
WARIS Otroer SH sfaxrgt eism: l 
ori: FAT AET N TET: 1 
Ibid. 35.36 
A Yakşa describes to Arjuna a flight of Parrots, many carrying golden ears 
of paddy in their bills— 
Rar: arg: anea faa 
qaaa 
mPa Nafaa i! 
Kiratarjuniya, 4.36 
Poet ava also presents a similar picture— 


naff Ae 
fafa «ar faama sperafa t 
Sisupala-vadha, 6.53 
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ROLLERS 


The Rollers were formerly classed with the Jays by ornithologists who 
named them as Blue Jays; but they have now been separated and placed in a 
separate family of birds. In India also both Rollers and Jays appear to 
have been regarded as an allied group, going under the common name of 
"m. Sanskrit nomenclature for both has, therefore, been considered in 
Art 1-E. 
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THE BEE-EATERS (rg) 


1. The Bee-eaters with their bright green, blue, bronze, and chestnut 
plumage are among “‘the most resplendent birds ofthe world” and their 
place in the Fauna of British India (Birds) is between the Rollers (arat:) 
and the Kingfishers (uer). All of them have about the same habits. 
They feed on insects including bees and even wasps which they capture 
in the air and after each sally return to their perch, uttering pleasant 
whistling notes on the wing. A party of them hawking insects over water 
isa pretty sight indeed. They often live in colonies and excavate almost 
horizontal tunnels about two inches in diameter and several feet long in 
the banks of rivers, streams, bridle paths, etc. and even on level ground, 
and it is at the far end of such a hole that a rounded chamber is made 
for eggs and young. Sometimes they utilize deserted rat holes as well. 


2. 'They are represented by no fewer than seven species in different parts 
of India and four of them, which are the subject of this article, occur 
within the territories called ssa and wemw as defined in 
Manu-smrti, 2.19 & 21, i.e. from East-Punjab to about Allahabad, includ- 
ing the outer Himalayan valleys to the north and the Vindhyas to the south. 
The best known of the series is the Common Indian Bee-eater  (9" 
long) known as fem? (from «fex arrow") in Hindi and aaa (the 

‘Vedic or holy parrot’—‘parrot’ after its predominantly green colour) 
in Marathi. It is a “most elegant little bird" and with its predominantly 
green, bronze or gold, and chestnut plumage, a long, slender slightly cur- 
ved and pointed bill and the habit of catching its insect food on the wing 
from a perch on a tree or low bush, and its sweet ‘tit tit’ or ‘tiree tiree tiree’ 
call uttered on the wing it is easily identified. 


3. The Blue-tailed Bee-eater is 12" in length and has a fully 2" long poin- 
ted bill. Though, like the Common Bee-eater, it is a plains species, it is 
partial to the neighbourhood of rivers, jheels and tanks. Its voice isa mellow 
rolling whistle or a chirp like ‘teerp’ or ‘te tew, te tew’ (cf. framt below). 
The Bearded Bee-eater, a magnificent bird, full 14” long, with a rather 


1. G.F.L. Marshall in ‘Birds’ Nesting in India’. 
2. fam should be a semi 44 term fully comparable with WT mentioned later. 
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heavy bill of over 2", is the largest member of the family. It is entirely a 
forest bird, feeds little on the wing and lives mainly on insects and honey 
which it seeks among the leaves and flowers on tree-tops. It utters its harsh 
double notes first with the head held low and the long blue throat feathers 
puffed out; with each succeeding note the head is gradually raised and the 
last of the series is sounded with the head pointing straight up, perhaps 
reminiscent of the head movements of the s«mmr ! The Chestnut-headed 
Bee-eater (9.5") captures its food on the wing and its evolutions in the air 
are extremely beautiful accompanied by a most musical trill, uttered every 
few minutes. It nests in banks of rivers or, like the Common Bee-eater, in 
almost level sandy ground. These Chestnut-headed are amongst the ear- 
liest bird risers and their pleasant notes may be heard almost with the first 
glimmer of light in the morning, especially if their roosting place is one 
among the tall reeds of a river bank. The Common Bee-eaters on the other 
hand are late risers and stir out only when the sun is well up.? 

4. The Common Indian, the European,’ and the Blue-tailed Bee-eaters 
have the two middle tail feathers longer than the others, with their terminal 
portions narrow anda little separated from each other. In their very grace- 
ful sailing flight the outline of these birds resembles or recalls to one’s mind 
the shape of a drawn bow with an arrow mounted on it ready to shoot. 
The long, thin and sharply pointed bill represents the pointed head of the 
arrow and the square part of the tail, showing equally on both sides of the 
central tail feathers, corresponds to the feathered part of the arrow, while 
the projecting central feathers separated towards the end resemble the split 
end of the shaft (Ñ) which rests on the bow-string where the bow- 
man grips and pulls it hard towards himself before letting the arrow go for 
the target. A good look at a Bee-eater during its sailing flight would bear 
out the picture suggested above. The Chestnut-headed and the Blue- 
bearded varieties have even tails, i.e. they lack the projected central tail 
feathers. 

5. A majority of these birds include in their dietary a large proportion of 
honey-bees and hence the common English name of Bee-eater for them all.* 
The oldest and the most-picturesque Sanskrit name for them, based upon 
their shape in flight and upon their surety of aim in catching flying insects 
(like a good marksman hitting the target with his arrow) is smi (sx 
arrow) or arg (Visnu's bow; swear fasc UT: dud ST ama 4T Gen). 
The py tree (Pongamia glabra) when in blossom, is visited by large 
numbers of bees and the latter in turn attract the Bee-eaters. The tree 


1. Cf. SqWH aged att "rifü—said of the PASSA bird in RV 2.43.2. The Bee- 
eaters have been described as EISEHEGEN ‘prayer-singers’ in MBh.; see below. 


2. F.B.I. (Birds), second edition and ‘The Book of Indian Birds’ by Salim Ali where 
three of them are illustrated in colour. 

3. This allied form (10.5”) is confined to the extreme North-West of India including 
Kashmir. 


4. They are a regular pest at all apiaries. 
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is therefore also known as mẹ% (beloved of the Bee-eater) just as the 
fari (Acacia sirissa) is sà*z and the fr« (Melia azadirachta), sree. 
Pali amt as a bird-name in Vessantar Jàtaka, verse 2100, is ‘the same as smi. 

6. According to the await am the terms mg, Pa? and füferer are 
synonymous, which however is open to doubt as we shall presently see. 
The name smi (v.l. 91i) is perhaps derived from root $a, to ‘draw or 
bend a bow? and corresponds in meaning to utgf or snigper, the feminine 
of arg; cf. ear, (ss-5u, wWfr aq), the archer who guards the Soma in 
heaven or atmosphere according to the Rgveda. fafersr (v.l. acar, ferar), 
feminine of ffas (facta or faqr) is apparently an imitative name after 
the call note of a particular Bee-eater. 

7. These beautiful birds have secured a place of honour with others at 
the Asvamedha ritual: 


(1) mi: qa: spe ed Har— ams. 24.33. 
Sar.s.,3.14.14. 

(2) sera: faerer aga spem N., 24.40. 
qar.d.,3.14.21. 
aFa.T.,5.5.19. 
PTS.A.,5.7.9, 

(3) sum mi: — afa.a.,5.5.19. 
qo 3.,5.7.9. 

(4) gama stat (atst in r&.4.)— Afa., 5.5.20. 
#16.4.,5.7.10. 

It will be seen that freer the female of the faa Bee-eater has been 
dedicated to wem! the female deity presiding over ‘marksmanship’ or 
the ‘art of archery’ in all the four Sarhhitas; the male af is assigned to 
a@a, the ‘lord of prayer’ or prayer personified, in the TS and to faa, 
the sun in a friendly aspect, in the VS; and the female $i is named for 
goddess gamit in the TS and KS. The names at and ataf derived from 
qx and yq respectively, have apparently a similar significance and the 
male and female birds with these names, being dedicated to male and 
female deities, it would appear that they belong to the male and female 
of the same species of Bee-eater. In short, both these names correspond to 
arg (and wrgíor mga of the Mahabharata; see below). The TS and 
KS mention all the three names in connection with different deities 
and it follows that fimt and art (including #tat as shown above) are 
two different species of Bee-eater and the synonymy in 4st is not wholly 
correct. 


1. This dedication to 3T€JT supports the derivation of WT from MX given above. 
M. Williams regards 91 as a w.r. of arg — but both appear to be correct Sanskrit 
forms. 
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8. The commonest of the ‘bow and arrow’ shaped Bee-eaters is the 
Common Indian Bee-eater found all over the country, and this should be 
thesi and auf of the Samhitas. In his commentary on the TS Sayanacarya 
renders fraat and smi simply as ofa favs and awa wes: respectively which 
does not help at all, but he gives gait sgíys! as a synonym for +f, and 
if garat can be explained as A spart arafa qaa mam, ‘a bird that brings 
up its young on or under the ground," the name geret gf would be 
fully descriptive-of the breeding habit of a Bee-eater particularly as 
the term sgfrer implies a ‘small bird’ which the Common Bee-eater 


certainly is. 

9. This Bee-eater also figures as a bird of augury in Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsarnhita under the names of fea or from and gaa (feat 
qum ss: —Ch. 87.9: “the shining bird is the ‘bow-bird’”’), and the render- 
ing of gaa as a ‘kind of animal’ by M. Williams requires correction. 
The Paragara Samhita quoted by Bhattotpala in his commentary on 
Brhatsarhhità, Ch. 85.28, also mentions 44 as the bird which breeds 
during the rainy season. The Common Bee-eater “generally prefers a 
lower perch than the larger species"? and this habit of perching on low 
bushes has been particularly mentioned in the Brhatsamhita which says 
that the sight of one, on one's left, perched at a height of only one cubit 
is auspicious and fulfils one's desire: 

 fafzsar aerator | 87.18 

10. The Mahabharata? furnishes quite a few interesting facts about 
these birds, e.g., the standard or war-flag of the brave prince Abhimanyu 
was quite appropriately emblazoned with the figure of a ‘Golden Bee- 
eater’ (goma wrg—the golden ‘bow-bird’):— À 


afr parer urguet fewer | 
TH amaA XTSPRTUTSTHIRRISS Wt: lI— 
Mbh 7.23.89. 


11. It is also interesting to note that, like some other birds, the Bee-eater 
too has contributed to the mythical code of punishments for certain 
offences laid down in the great Epic and the Puranas. A person, guilty of 
calumny is doomed to be reborn as a Bee-eater: 


l. Cf gata ‘a potter'C-g wf qfwmi ar areata ? 

See Sabda-kalpadruma also. gwWi-3j43e is a Crow-Pheasant, HAT gms in 
Marathi, which places its large nest very close to the ground in a large bush and brings up 
its young in that situation. Similarly the term Haat for an owl in HAataAZ of Baz 
and the fagayarer (Benares editions) should refer to the Grass Owl of N. India which 
nests on the ground in high grass. 

2. F.B.I. (Birds), lst edition. 

3. Oundh and Poona editions. 
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aaa aware qt safe aga:— 
MBh 13.111.68. 


Now a slanderer must have a foul tongue so that when eating bees and wasps 
ip his next life he should be in constant danger of being stung by them in 
his tongue, a fitting retribution indeed ! But perhaps it was not known 
that the Bee-eater catches a bee head-foremost, squeezes out and jerks off 
the sting before swallowing it, and yet how much indeed did the ancients 
not know about these and other birds ? The later author of the Markandeya 
Purana’ appears to have missed the significance of the above punishment 
and has changed the offence so punishable into one of stealing wearing 
apparel, probably of a green or golden colour (Ch.15, verse 28). The 
Garuda Purana, on the other hand, bearing in mind the following state- 
ment of «fg complaining of desertion by her husband— 


saara saat frat at feo: qu— 
MBh 1.232.10, 


condemns a deserter of his wife to be reborn as a smaddtam ie. a ag 
(mai an arrow, smit creature): 


mi erp aA sm? waa ferat — 
Garuda P. II.2.70. 


12. Finally; we have the rather detailed and circumstantial story of 
the bachelor-sage Mandapala who, to secure his proper place in heaven, had 
to assume the form of a male Bee-eater (srg*) and beget progeny dn a 
female bird (mgmt). Later on when the young had been born he 
privately prayed to god Agni for their safety, and, after telling his bid: 
wife what his sons would do when grown up, left her. The four bird-sons 


of his bore the names of afenfe, arfeqaa, aafaa and zw :— 


—MBh 1.232. 9, 10. 


Soon after however a forest fire breaksout nearby and the lives of the youn 

unfledged birds are in danger and the mother advises them to get into a 
rat-hole. Ultimately the young birds pray to god Agni who spares them 
The mention of the rat-hole clearly shows that the author of the story hace 
the breeding habits of the birds though he had to place the young out in 
the open to deck out the story with a pathetic conversation between them 
and the mother. Now the names of the four birds and the fact of a forest 
conflagration have certainly been taken from the hymn to the fire-god in 


l. Venkateshwar Press edition. 
2. A deliberately mystifying paraphrase of the name—STg 
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RV 10.142 as we shall presently see. For the present let us see $F A 
possible to distribute the four names among the four North-Indian 
species of Bee-eaters. aff, the same as wfem (afee singer) of the 
Veda, is said to be eldest of the four and the physical basis for him should 
be the Blue-bearded species which is the largest of all. Next comes 
atfeqaa (aft arrow, with qe to be pointed, or q to let go; v.l. 
qm and g7) who should be the next larger, the Blue-tailed 
species. The name «rafma for the third mẹ clearly implies a type 
that prefers a low bush for a perch, for «4 means a bush or clump. 
It is said to be a phonetic variation of «4 with probably a slight 
in meaning. M. William gives also amfa as v.l. for ereafaa. 
The RV hymnisa late one and it is suggested that era has the same 
meaning there as in expressions like sqm; ‘by clumps or tufts’ and 


sfm, ‘bushy’ occurring in "TB and MS respectively (see M.W.). 


We have already noted the Common Bee-eater’s habit of perching low 
ly in the open and fully 


and it remains to add that such perches are most 
exposed to the “sun. The statement, “anian: F [' in the verses 
quoted above from the MBh 1.232, therefore, clearly points to it as aaia. 
Lastly, zmi the fourth, is said to be the best of ‘praise-singers’— 
agfa ax: ait! and the basis for him can only be the Chestnut-headed 
n flocks and begins its trilling chorus with the first 
only objection to this allocation of the names 
m a single nest but it will be readily seen that 
f the story as told in the MBh., for there 
n the Anukramani and so far as the 


change 


species which roosts i 
glimmer of morning light. The 
is that they are all said to be fro 
this is entirely due to the exigencies o 


is no such statement in the hymn or i 
hymn goes Jarità alone appears to speak for all. The Anukramani, however, 


attributes two verses each to the four joint bird-authors of the hymn. They 
thus sing there as adults and most probably represent the four different 
species of the bird known to the Vedic sage. 

13. The story in Mahabharata mentioned above is nothing more than a 
Purànic elaboration of the situation envisaged and briefly described in RV 
X.142. The author of the hymn would seem to have loved the birds for their 
beauty, graceful flight, pleasant call notes and their winsome ways. What 
is more, he also knew their breeding habits and the occasional danger to 
and having witnessed their apparently wonder- 
in a spirit of thankfulness, attributed their 
celebrated the event in the form of a 
d in the mouths of the birds themselves, 
f the four birds contributed two 
he eldest according to MBh, 
The general purport of the 


their young from a forest fire, 
ful escape from a conflagration he, 
safety to the mercy of god Agni and 
beautiful prayer hymn. This he place 
for according to the Anukramani each o 
verses to complete the hymn. afat, t 
opens the prayer and is followed by the others. 
hymn is summarised below:— 


1. Cf. the epithet qafa: for all four in MBh 1.131.16. 
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14. On behalf of all Bee-eaters and particularly the young in their under- 
ground nests Jarità says in the first verse that he has always bien in a special 
relationship with god Agni and that he has no other kinship, i.e her does 
not expect help from any other quarter. He then pays the. PANNI: 
of heavenly birth to Agni and reminds him that he is a helping friend to 
all living creatures, and assures himself that his prayer, moring fast like 
fleet horses to the god, would of themselves protect him as does a herdsman 
his herd. (The comparison with a fleet horse is very apt as the bird sees 
the advancing fire and hence the need for quick action, and a cow-bo 
Ur his little herd into a dense jungle is better than one who plo 
1t. 

15. In the third verse, describing the awful results of a conflagration 
Jarita humbly assures the god that he would never think of incurring iis 
displeasure. The next two verses, the 4th & 5th, vividly describe the 
action and course of the forest fire, while verse 6 allows for a full play of 
the flames, both high: up and low down, and expresses a fervent hope e 
other gods in their benevolent mood (aw4:;) may be with god Agni 
at the moment so that their silent influence may persuade him to s ih 
little young in the nests. MEE 
16. The 7th verse refers to the waters of a river and a large tank or 
‘jheel’ in the neighbourhood of which the nests are located, and requests 
god Agni to stop there and choose a different course (as in the ver ein 
of things he must), and, finally, in the last verse of the hymn doen fire 
has destroyed the grass about the nests and the place has cooled off, Jaiità 
looks around and, out of gratefulness to the god for having passed a htl 
over the nests and spared the young, prays for a fresh growth of green ied 
all about and continued existence of the waters and the lilies! as Eun 
ing safe homes for the progeny of the future. The phrase ammi > qa 
refers to possible future visits of the god and Jarità's faith in his kindnes 
at all times. 4 

17. The above rendering gives a perfectly natural setting to the entire 
hymn and when so read one cannot miss its great poetic beauty and artistic 
composition. Griffith 1s certainly not right when he says that stanzas 7 and 
8 belong to some other hymn and have beensimply transplanted there 
Similarly the opinon of Bloomfield (S.B.E., XLII, p. 515) that these m 


verses are independent of the hymn and have been “repeated with variants" 
both here and in AV 6.106 is not correct.? Both the verses, in fact, are not 


l. The lilies typif i i i 
y all aquatic vegetation where insect-life of all sort i i 
shes food to the Bee-eaters. S yl 


* 2. No blame whatever attaches to these and other scholars who have dealt with the 
i s for E ua reason that they did not know what exactly was the Sárüga bird 
3 d E identified for the first time by the writer of this article and it is only with the help 
of the life history of these birds and the MBh i 
version that a proper understandi 
hymn has become possible. s ce SE 
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only an integral but a most essential part of the hymn. They complete and 
round off the prayer beautifully upon a very optimistic note indeed. The 
AV and other Sarhhitas have utilized them, not at all improperly, for 


purposes of a charm against fire. 


4l 


THE KINGFISHERS 


1. Kingfishers are usually brilliantly coloured in blue, green, chestnut 
and white, and can be recognised at sight. They excavate tunnels in the 
bank of a river or stream from one to five feet deep and egg-chambers are 
hollowed out at the farther end. 

2. Thecommon names fora Kingfisher are we-or d4-tq (greedy of 
fish), swa (a diver) and smít (plunging for food) but these have been 
mixed up in the glossaries with specific names for particular birds. Thus 
for example merg (dancing for fish) and wwe have been incorrectly 
regarded as synonymous through the influence of Prakrit where * 
is changed into * (cf. src =P, sii). The former is specific for the Pied 
Kingfisher (12") as the very name shows —r-fish, and tq dance (“qa 
om’ —afet, cf. ga for the Kestrel and aitetfast, sky-dancer, for the 
Skylark). In all these names the hovering or playful flight of the birds 
is regarded as a kind of dancing movement. The Pied Kingfisher hovers 
over water at a height of ten to twenty feet and on sighting a fish dives 
straight for it. Its other names are aata (brown-eyed; “pond TS 
aage) and aqm (Hindi agam, spotted like a sea-shell), and its 
way of fishing is well described by the eem sh :— 

“arava: wate: 
No other Kingfisher dives for fish in this style. It is also named sms 
(suspended high up like a parasol) fiom its hovering habit. men% is 
also an epithet fora wa, i.e., Osprey or Fishing Eagles which are 
known as «ew and yee, in Hindi (Arts. 50 & 52-C). All blue 
Kingfishers, some of which are considered in the following paragraphs 
are Aas. 

3. The Common Indian Kingfisher (77), “one of the loveliest bird- 
sights," and not much bigger than a sparrow, is a little beauty, a gem 
amongst Kingfishers, flashing like blue jewels across the gloomy water. 
It is described in the Natural History of the Birds of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Ornithology, Vol. X as follows:—The Common Kingfisher is 
“one of the most gaily tinted birds and when darting down some wooded 
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stream, and shone upon at times by the sun-beams it may give some faint 
idea of the brilliant plumage that sports in the forests of the tropics and that 
flits from place to place like so many lights in their deeply shaded recesses.” 
It may well be called a gem or multi-coloured flower as indeed it has been 
in Sanskrit, viz., mas, -a Kingfisher (shining like a jewel or a flower— 
“quae qp" and "mei qeriiferesnf— aaa; cf gaiga for the brilliantly 
coloured Sun-birds, Art. 30; gsmmga, the beautifully ocellated, black and 
scarlet Tragopans, Art. 55-B; and afaq, the rainbow). mias in the 
sense of ‘moon-stone,’ which is entirely white, does not suit any King- 
fisher. gf««* (beautifully painted), again, for a Kingfisher, should be 
another name for this bird corresponding to “tet feafsat (the beautiful 
Kingfisher ) for it in Hindi. 


4. The White-breasted Kingfisher (11") is mainly a land bird and feeds 
largely on insects, lizards, frogs and such small fry, which it captures after 
the manner of a Roller, flying down to them on the ground from an  eleva- 
ted perch. The flight is strong and direct, and on the wing a loud scream- 
ing cry is uttered which is one of the familiar sounds of India (Whistler). 
It is found both near and away from human habitations and is by no means 
closely dependent on the presence of water for its sustenance. Its voice 
has been described by Salim Ali as a loud cackling call. This bird is eviden- 
tly the werd (rx «mr aqu, from its white breast): cf. its name in 
Marathi @g from Sanskrit aw; a half-moon or crescent. This may 
be the fafeetfa of the Rgveda— but see below. 


5. The Brown-headed Stork-billed Kingfisher (15") is a big bird as 
Kingfishers go, being a little smaller-than a Pigeon, and can be readily 
distinguished from all other brightly coloured birds of the group not only 
from its size but also from its enormous pointed, red bill. A bird of well- 
watered and well-wooded country, it is found all over the sub-continent 
except the dry regiors like the extreme North-West, Sind and Rajasthan. 
Its chief diet consists of fish, crabs, reptiles, etc., and its “hoarse explosive 
chattering call or ‘laugh’, ke-ke-ke-ke-ke-ke, repeated every little while, bears 
ageneral resemblance to the White-breasted Kingfisher’s, but is louder 
and more raucus" (Salim Ali). It is evidently thes or ##e# (crab, 
crabby) of the lexicons wrongly identified with sz in weardfararaft perhaps 
because it stands nearest to the latter in sound. On the other hand, the 
name would seem to be after the crab-eating habit of the bird. A crab, 
before it can be eaten or swallowed, must be battered on a stone or a 
tree-branch and this habit of the bird has given it the name of gzzs (the 
thrasher) also in Sanskrit. Pali gf for a bird (Sanskrit get, a 
crab) in the following, rendered as «mes (4$2*) in the commentary, 
is clearly the same and strongly supports the above identification :— 


“SH FART HZ WIRGHRDRIC 
duidqx wae, Verse 2104. 
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‘Hee is Sanskrit şə for the Hoopoe (Art. 43), and since the 


first two and the last names are in the plural it “would be incorrect to 
separate #1€ inthe singular, and the proper way to treat the compound 
"ayesdwuwmder' isto analyse it as aesaat and dara. Both these, 
as names of Water-birds, would then be the Cotton Teal, which nests 
in holes in trees in the neighbourhood of water, and the Whiskered Tern, 
which nests on a lotus-leaf, respectively (Arts. 84-C and 69). If on the. 
other hand zs is to be taken by itself for a particular bird as in the Pali 
Dictionary (P.T.S.), it may be the same ats of the 4aait ater for a 
hooting or Large Owl, probably the Brown Fish Ow! which nests and 
also often spends the day in a tree-hole. 


6. The Stork-billed bird appears to be the Vedic fafwdtfa:-— 


“are quu soa area fafaatfaar’— 
RV. 10.97.13. 

Here the cough of a person suffering from asthma is asked to quit the 
patient and go away with or to the ag, the Roller bird, and the fafadtfa, 
the Brown-headed Stork-biled Kingfisher, both of which have harsh 
croaking or screaming **ke-ke-ke-ke-" notes resembling a fit of coughing. 
'The proximity of the two names in the verse has led almost all the 
lexicographers to treat them as synonymous, but mama commenting 
on it has held them to be two different birds:— 


“qA ofr wg pem afacan tam a ae” 


At other places ((afa. afm, 5.6.22 and af. marn, 2.5.8), however, he 
has rendered fefedtfa as a fafat or Partridge which is clearly incorrect. The 
important point is that he did not-regard the two names as synonymous 
despite the lexical equations before him. The charm against jaundice 
in RV 1.50.12 mentions three different birds which makes it more than 
probable that amy and fafsdifa in the above verse are two different 
birds. Griffith m his translation of the Rgveda has correctly rendered 
them as the Blue Jay and the Kingfisher. 

7. egf in his atmis mama mentions that some authorities have split 
up fafadift into two words, fafa and fa, the first of which means a kind 
of bird and the second an animal of prey (£ffr?), and amaka, 
has accepted this and given fef for a kind of bird. But “featfa gaa, dafa 
fafedifa:” of wwrfzwmimfrseems to be the only correct analysis of the 
name. Nevertheless fsfs or frat seems to have been in common use as an 
abbreviation, for we find feat aga or frat as a bird with a harsh and 
unpleasant voice in the smi wr, and sensi has the equation “difefaeg 
fratta: which agrees with fafefa- (the ffs call+ fa —a bird) in 
the supplement of M. Williams. We thus have three more names for 
this noisy King-fisher—aifefa (the shining one), fafs or fafefa and fastas 
(one calling out ki-ki, ki-ki) and they correspond to Hindi ewe faafaa 
(aat, very noisy) for it. 
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8. The beautiful blue feathers of the Peacock, the Roller and 
the Kind-fishers (merce) were often used for ornamenting royal 


flagstaffs :— 
“Fa ara away: fafaarat ATTA 
qfememqm, p. 70. 


© 
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HORNBILLS 


1. “The Horbills are a well marked family of birds. They are especially 
remarkable for their nidification...... A hole in a tree is selected, and then 
the female, usually with the aid of the male, encloses herself and shuts up 
the orifice with the exception of a narrow vertical slit, by means of earth 
mixed with the bird's own droppings. She is thus enclosed before she begins 
to lay, and apparently remains in the hole till the young, which are naked 
when they leave the egg, are fledged, being fed all the time by the male 
through the slit... .which just allows room for the bird's bill to be pushed 
through"! Four species of the Hornbill occur in the sub-Himalayan areas 
west of Assam including the Common Grey Hornbill which is found almost 
all over India. 

2. Common names for all Hornbills are mafias (sspe) from the 
more than maternal care taken by the male bird not only of the young 
but of the mother also; for the father puts the mother to shame, as it were, 
in the matter of parental care; fis: («xw d. v.l. fime, per seemai 
in his gloss on s» ); and refe (anfa nam mer or afa am mscr) 
from the casque upon the base of the bill regarded as an overgrowth of the 
nose.? The Rufous-necked Horbill of Nepal has, however, no casque but 
the basal portion of the upper mandible is thickened, and from the similarity 
of habits with others of the group it has been included within the general 
name of qeta. In fact this bird and perhaps also the Great Horn- 
bill are arg tw par excellence, and dear to God fasq as his favourite food, 
and they are also offered to the manes of the ancestors. 


“gonia cafe: Patel fagga: 

a 4 asia: sites: frat gfeeaera:”* 
amta is also’ the rhinoceros. The corresponding name in Hindi is 
aaa (fr. aata). amia as a bird in eax mas is corrupt Pali for it. 


1. Blanford and Oates. 


2. It is (ega in maea, 2.276 from Warg—head and 4t#—covering, i.e. 
a bird having a sort of covering on the head. 


3. Quoted by gssqwwW at 2. 27 of snfeqaafa. 
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3. The magam in addition to explaining farm as the nourisher 
and regaler of his mate ("egt [eag] xeeeg frarers:”), has two verses 
for two different varieties of the bird:— : 

“Areitat wafer: spere AAA: | 

Reale: gge: Wow WTESTHISS WO 

OW oUpepvnnxfnT qup meum: | 

gears: qf waa feat euremWfUe*r di 
The first corresponds to the following verse from the sfr gat quoted 
in the sr«medqgH— 

"Wrenfrar wensftg: goa: feque: 

adfa: ema ra fafafa: u^ 
The verse below is also quoted by the same authority from some commen- 
tary on the manea got :— 

“erat RRT: ASTET: | 

PUG A qur Teal aA mur" 
It will be seen that the colour-patterns of (i) the Great Hornbill which is 
principally a black and white bird with black head and neck and some 
yellow and orange on the bill and (ii) the Rufous-necked Hornbill with a 
rufous or Chestnut (red) head, neck and lower parts, yellow bill with 
chestnut grooves on it and naked skin, blue round the eyes and scarlet at 
the throat, have been mixed up in these verses but there is no doubt that 
they refer to these birds. The legs of no Hornbill are red. The quotations 
however make it sufficiently clear that the particular varieties of arex Tort 
sacred to God fam are the Rufous-necked Hornbill, and the Great 
Hornbill. The name wares for the latter given by wem appears to be 
a wrong reading for some other word, probably wzargm. aauftset for the 
female is with reference to the casque on her. head being regarded as a 
sort of tumour or growth. 

4. @zarq would seem to be specific for the Great Hornbil) as the 
bird makes the nearest approach to the description of the mythological 
aag as a weapon of God Siva. It is described as a staff the upper 
part of which resembles the human skeleton. ..... cross pieces in the upper 
half for ribs and a skull at the top. The bird in flight, over four feet long, 
with its long tail, black and white wings and the head-assembly including 
the casque and the large massive bill, offers quite a comparable picture 
to Siva’s weapon. Vernacular names like gestr, $3, and feat (faait) 
common in Assam are probable corruptions of wearg. carg is one of the 
Himalayan birds listed in wer qur! wearg 44 the name of a region in the 
Himalayas mentioned in the Puranas, e.g. efus? is evidently named after 
the Great Hornbill which was apparently very common there. 


1. 118.50. 
9. 2.22.48. 
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3. The Common Grey Hornbill (24 inches) of the plains south of 
the Himalayas is a slim grey bird whose tail constitutes nearly half its total 
length. The small casque with a point in front has given it names like 
dafe (‘a tip cat’ on the head) or fefee (a nail on the head) in Hindi 
and afar aia (va Grm; cf qas for the smallest Paroquet, the 
Loriquet) in Bengal. It must therefore have been qa arg fm in Sanskrit. 
6. The flesh of the Great and Rufous-necked Hornbills is said to be 

very good eating ("far superior to any fowl or pheasant"—Hume), and 
hence their selection as offerings to God fast and the manes of ancestors: 

"erefferer wir afetetesrarfaat 1” 

i a 

The commentator has explained ayia as a very old and weak goat 
also called “fafa” i.e. with such long ears that when the animal bends 
down to drink, his ears and muzzle touch the water at the same time. A 
fafi variety of goat may be called arta but why should the flesh 
of a wretched old goat be held in such high esteem when on all accounts 
it is very unpalatable and almost uneatable.? It is therefore suggested that 
arax fr in the above context js no other than the Hornbill. If its flesh 
is dear alike to God fre and man, why not to the manes of the depar- 
ted as well? The fasqeaft indeed contains a statement by the manes 
themselves as to what exactly they would like to have at a are, and 
the menu includes the flesh of areata rendered incorrectly as a 
Crane of that name in the S.B.E. Vol. 52. 

“aaa Aes Ae WTEURTOT GEI 

famat (at? ageng wearaé War? 
The idea in Manu (3.271) therefore is that once fed with such a delicacy 
as the flesh of a Hornbill, the manes not only feel happy but would also not 
like to spoil their taste for a long time to come with anything inferior. 

7. Finally it may be noted that alleged  bird-names like “gsq- 
aca” and "swf" given by M. Williams on the authority of 
Galanos’ Dictionary are not substantive names at all but merely descrip- 
tive adjectives taken from the definition of aerfa inthe mega or some 
other glossary. ^ 
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The Hoopoes are closely allied to the Hornbills both in structure and 
nesting habits. They feed on the ground which they probe with their long, 
pointed bills for insects, grubs, and caterpillars. They nest in holes and the 
female sits very closely and seems never to leave the hole until the young 
are well grown and the male feeds her during all this period. The voice of 
the male is a double or treble “hoop” or “pooh” after which the bird has 
been named in many languages, e.g. gag in Persian and Hindi. 

The Sanskrit names for this beautiful bird are derived from (i) its voice 
and love of progeny — gafim (‘pooh-pooh’, ga! ga !; vil. frag ) 
and (ii) its habit of “quartering the ground methodically” and probing it 
for food—warg  (^wsrg: anfirfertt:”—asaeit). Alternative forms of this 
last name are garg (M. Williams) and sare (^«fa: q a" — serfaqfa, II, 
saamari), names which correspond to sm in Marathi and «z a3 
(a carpenter ‘pegging’ the ground, from aê a peg, for a lay-out, as it were; 
cf. sz, a mallet or hammer) in Hindi. These names are the same as fact, 
an artisan who, like the village carpenter, frequently combines the func- 
tions of a smith and a house-builder. The bird’s habit of regularly quar- 
tering the ground and stopping every now and then to probe it for food 
very naturally invited the comparison with a village carpenter. Yet another 
name for it in Hindi is eeg or stone-breaker, an adaptation from $ 
for a hammer related to ¥ar, an axe. It is known as ¥eget in Sind which is 
the same as «arg. The Pali form of gary or FOF (qua fsal aft?) is geom 
or $255 in aeqax was! and the first of these, FF3F points to the correct 
Sanskrit spelling of z-ga (3 wf gezia Swaf) ‘one who pierces or breaks the 
ground with his bill’ which agrees with the habit of the Hoopoe who 
pokes his bill deep into the ground for worms and insects. Moreover, 
with the folded crest and the long bill, the bird's head looks also like a toy 
pick-axe (E. H. Aitken). 

quf again, is another happy name for the bird (cf. farera for the 
Hornbill). Fletcher and Inglis testify to the extraordinary love 
of the female for her eggs: “On one occasion, to inspect the nest, the hen 


1. 547 Verses 2097 and 2104. 
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bird had to be pulled out of the hole and in doing so some of her tail feathers 


came out, but even this rather severe handling did not make her quit the 


place". The male feeds the female during incubation to ensure proper 
hatching out of the young. No wonder the ancients loved and remembered 
these devoted birds in their epics: 

ag went ard qua sae AA” 

TATA? 
"ga gafa aree aa gafsar aT: | 
mat Rafar: stat: face fara afa az” 
Enaga? 
“apama qafsaxf a 
wera 


1. Birds of an Indian Garden. 
2. (Interpolated Canto) 2.96.12. 


3. afe a 3.62. 
4. 3.108.8. 


Also AQT 41.46. 
mao FIT 6.19. 
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THE TROGONS 


These beautiful birds inhabit forests and from their perch on a tree 
they fly out from time to time in pursuit of insects, chiefly beetles, moths 
and cicadas. They are generally silent birds but have a low ‘mew’ or a 
soft ‘too-too-too’ call. As a North-Indian bird we are concerned with only 
one species, the Red-headed Trogon which occurs in the Himalayas upto 
about 5000 ft. elevation from Nepal to Assam and eastwards. “It is exclu- 
sively a forest bird and prefers the interior of the damp, dark, evergreen 
cover, where it sits very silent and quiet throughout the heat of the day," 
and is most common in the lower hills between 1,500 and 2,500 feet. It is 
deep crimson on the head, neck, and upper breast with the remaining lower 
parts bright crimson. Tts back, scapulars and wing-coverts are ferruginous- 
brown, brighter and more rufous on the rump and upper tail-coverts; 
wings are black. 

eqs is the name of a sga bird in aH (also a descriptive term for the 
Brahminy Kite, Art. 52-D) and «tg is a bird of some peculiar habits recom- 
mended as an object-lesson to a prince in the atmo qzmr.! 


“agaga fur ated qu 
A king is advised to acquire the power of distinguishing good from evil 
from theg«; qualities of valour, early-rising etc. from the $4352; and other 
qualities from the wtg bird. Now if the Red-headed Trogon (stg 
means ‘red’ and agga means "red or reddish-backed" bird) is the 
bird meant here, as I believe it is, it certainly possesses qualities which an 
enterprising prince should do well to cultivate. Out on an expedition, 
he must keep to cover in a forest, practise secrecy, talk only in whispers, 
and know how and when to sally forth suddenly against an unsuspecting 
enemy and return to cover again with the booty. The Trogon has all these 


and should be the wlgmsfr of the Purana and aqsa of sem. ag is also 
mentioned as one of the Himalayan birds in ser qam. 


I. 25.18 (cf. verse 397, “mara Afa” garfac.) 
2. 118252: 
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SWIFTS 


1. We have seen in Art. 25 that the common name ef applies to both 
Swallows and Swifts, and while wméts is a general name for the former, 
the latter are generally known as gaa, gifew and fafi or sefe. In this 
article an attempt is made to explain the latter terms along with other 
names for the Swift. 

9. The Swifts, though similar in appearance and outline to the 
Swallows, are very different in structure and belong to a different order of 
birds. “They are the most aerial of all birds, spending the whole of their 
waking existence on the wing. The flight is very rapid and highly charac- 
tetistie, dose. a Swift wheels and dashes through the air with frequent 
changes of direction, tilting now to one side, now to the other, with a succes- 
sion of rapid wing-beats alternating with long glides on extended wings.. 
It does not voluntarily settle on the ground., the short legs with all the toes directed 
forwards being only adapted to clinging to rocks, masonry, etc.” (Smythies ). 
Should it be grounded, due to some accident, “‘it rises with great difficulty, 
the bird raising itself by repeated attempts and strokes upon the ground by 
the shoulders." The Common House Swift is “highly gregarious, being 
usually found in flocks of fifty or more, which breed together in colonies, 
Aes The nest colonies are found about buildings, whether these be 
the ordinary dwelling houses of an Indian village or town or ruined temples, 
shrines and forts.The birds occupy these nest colonies continuously, breed- 
ing rather irregularly, so that eggs or young may be found in some of the 
nests at any time, and at all times using the nests to rest or sleep in.... 
(Their voice is a) curious squealing call which so aptly seems to express 
the fierce joy of an aerial creature in its element. The flocks usually feed 
in loose open order, but at times, specially in the evenings, they collect 
together into a **ball", mounting high into the air as a squealing, careering 
mass" (Whistler). . 

3. Names like gd, gifs, and gw (—34«) are clearly in reference 
to the Swift's inability to rise from the ground; cf. the phrase "qu diua 
gaat” for a cow that has got stuck up in deep mire and is too weak to 
extricate herself. 


1. Birds. of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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amqum refers to gda as a bird that loves to be constantly on the wing 

and makes use of its nest merely as a resting place: 

“mr see dtr fe fasta 

syama: frafast gae dvd" 
The agwfem? mentions the Swift, gif, as a bird of augury. The 
Hindi names ẹmg® and am® for the House Swift are from Sanskrit 
afg $t (having a defective body) and aafia, (living on the air, as the 
birds seem to eat nothing). The first corresponds to fm and the second 
to ama a certain type of ascetic. 

4. The weartfararafe defines sw as a kind of bird that is 
constantly flying in the sky (aaa wrrarfefr meska qafa) and cites 
the following verse from some Vartika on a treatise on Vedanta: 

“afaa: afer: gat ware ath RU | 

MNT: FACT WIH a FA: 1” 
The habit of the bird afaa is used here to illustrate the nature of the 
‘atman’ who can enjoy a state of ecstatic happiness only in a high spiritual 
plane. Now the only bird whose habits fulfil the above description is the 
Common House Swift which not only takes its food, drink and nesting 
materials on the wing but even mates and feeds its grown-up young in the 
air.? It resorts to its nest either for a momentary rest during the day or to 
sleep in at night. It does not voluntarily descend to the ground and if by 
accident this does happen, it manages to fly back into the air. The name 
afer like afeedt is most probably after the bird’s call and Frak. afera 
is merely a variant according to the rule swat. 

5. Prakrit afs said to be derived from afm (sew not moving?) 
is defined in afio usta as aia?” ic. a kind of bat, probably 
the small house-bat, which also finds it rather difficult to take to the 
air once it has landed itself on the ground; Cf. areme (not coming to 
the ground) for the larger fruit-bats. Little bats, however, do not 
fly even half as high as Swifts and can certainly not be described as 
wa-or e-q. Moreover, it is highly improbable that such an 
unclean looking thing as a bat, occupying stinking nest-holes and blind 
by day, should be chosen by the Vedantic philosopher to illustrate 
one of their principal doctrines. Sansk. af may therefore, stand apart 


l. 14.15. 

2. 87.7 & 28. 

3. STH Tas and sfera are obscure bird-names in Wereqerfet, Section 213. If 
M—F means ‘wind or air’ the first may mean ‘a bird that is begotten in the air’, 
and sfera may be an allied form ‘begotten in the ordinary way’. This is, of course, 
pure guess-work. 

4. man eqfa Ch. 17; ara wenak No. 61, Poona. 
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from Prak. afsw in spite of their close affinity. Nevertheless, it is possi- 
ble to reconcile and connect the two through two different meanings of 
the Marathi term delet as given in the were wegen, viz., (i) a small 
bat and (ii) a kind of small bird, evidently the Swallow or Swift both of 
which are popularly known in Marathi by that name and are not distin- 
guished one from the other. The Chief reason why the bat and the Swift 
share a common name seems to be the fact that in their daily routine of life 
they are complimentary, as it were, to each other. If the Swift is on the wing 
all day and returns to the nest for the night, the bat keeps flying all night 
and spends the day in its nest-hole. Both are however, seen flying at dusk 
and often returning to their nests to feed the young. This makes it easy 
to reconcile old survivals like arafafs ((a#a21?) in Bengal for the Palm 
Swift and a€ (bird with wings of skin, cf. Hindi «8€ a bird) in Sind for 
the Pale Brown Swift as alternative names for them. It follows, therefore, 
that aa and afsa are merely different forms of the same word, but while 
the former means the House Swift in Sanskrit the latter has been confined 
to the small bat in Prakrit. 


6. The name aem in the wg list of meafg stands probably 
for both Swallows and Swifts, for wwe renders it as @ageaqeq: 
ACTA: , little birds living in temples, and we know that both these 
build dr nesiá there. 4&5 is also a common name for Sparrow- 
like birds but m% has- mentioned separately the House and other 
Sparrows as gista? and song-Sparrows as #afag. The interpretation of 
the commentator must, therefore, be accepted as correct.) wes, laga sew, 
and fafeedt or afed thus seem to be general names for both Common 
House Swallows and Swifts, but it must be remembered that strictly 
speaking «ew and aå are the Swallows and wrm the Swifts according 
to aarife faqe (Art. 25). 


7. The amer varia of egf, 4.163 gives the equation “sfa: 
ach” and the name sfa (site speedy or quick, and fa a bird) is an 
exact equivalent of “Swift” as a specific bird-name, and the aptness 
ofthe name for the Swift would be appreciated when it is recalled 
that the normal speed of a Swift on the wing is 75 miles as against 35 miles 
per hour of the Swallow. These speeds are very much higher when the 
birds are pressed by danger, and though hundred miles per hour for a 
Swift is definite, that accurate observer of bird-life, E.C. Stuart Baker, has 
actually timed a Swift with a stop-watch flying at the tremendous, speed 


1. Ed. by Y. R. Date (1933). 
2. Jaa has distinguished them as EISE: and. mgg. 
3. Just as the common terms Gat, Whd, and qdt mean both ‘a bird’ in 


general and particular birds of prey, the word 4 also means ‘a sparrow’ and ‘a swallow 


or swift’ according to the rule—arareaiisft faas aad—afaamfaearahr, 
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of two hundred miles per hour.! sffa, therefore, is a most expressive and 
accurate name for it as the fastest little bird. known. fméts of the list 
from qa quoted by ezzrera. under 85.38 of the qeatfaat is again the Swift 
which collects into a “ball” (fms) and mounts “high into the air as a 
squealing careering mass" at evening. 

8. afea in ad mát means a kind of bird and is the same as fafeedit 
or «fuit, and the expression afea qim means a person who gives protection 
to Swifts nesting in his house. It is an old belief commonly held both in 
India and China that the continuous nesting of these birds in a residential 
house is very auspicious, for it augurs well for prosperity and continuity 
of the family occupying it. If the nests are inconveniently situated, e.g., 
over a passage or stair-way, planks are fitted under them to catch the 
droppings. A similar belief obtains in England too.* 

9. The Western Palm Swift of North India is known as amm in 
Hindi corresponding to Sanskrit qmraew, and when it is remempered that 
se« implies also a swift, it is but natural to call a Palm Swift a maaca. 
This name does not occur in any currect lexicon but one can hardly doubt 
that the bird had it in Sanskrit as well. 

10. The agwfem mentions .veyar (having one egg or young) 
as a bird of augury and attributes to it the habit of swooping down on 
the surface of a stream or tank (“aneemia urgaa:’)®. These charac- 
teristics agree very well with the habits and ways of the Crested Swift, 
an ashy grey bird with a deeply forked tail and resembling a 
Swallow in flight. It is a forest bird, freely perching on the top-most bran- 
ches which are leafless or dead. The call is a loud and Parrot-like ‘kia, 
kia, kia’ (which may also be rendered as ‘chia, chia, chia’) frequently 
uttered either from a perch or on the wing. The bird is particularly noisy 
in the evening when preparing to roost. “Should there be a tank or pool of 
water or river near its haunts this Swift is fond of descending rapidly from 
the air to the surface of the water, touching it and mounting again in one 
graceful curve”. (Whistler). It makes a tiny nest on the side of a horizontal 
branch, barely half an inch deep and so small as to be covered completely 
by two anna-pieces placed side by side. The single egg it lays completely 
fills the nest. It is clearly the wrya% of the Samhita. 

ll. One of the most poetic hymns of the Rgveda is the aari, and 
its second verse mentions two birds, qwr« and fafeaa as playing music to 
the goddess of the forest:— 

“qaa qud agarata fates: | 
anka sere UU 
Rgveda, 10.146.2 


l. “Birds, Trees and Flowers", pp. 15 & 129. 

2. Adventures in Woodcraft”, 52. See Art. 25 forasimilar idea about the qsrit or 
Swallow. 

i 18740. 
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M. Williams explains qwrw as a kind of animal and fafea# as a kind of 
bird. mam in his gloss on this Vedic verse takes the first for fast or the 
Cicada Fly and the second for another insect with a ‘chi, chi’ call 
probably a cricket or green grasshopper which has such a call. [- RUN 
ing on dqfw.smgr 11.5.5.6 where this verse occurs, he however renders 
both as birds: 

"qfeesre ta: refait fafaa dist qur: 

HEY qure qfarot serercarat Pafesareiser: 

qat... sfna fepe faferreswrgurfur — 

qdfg: qud: fafa: qenr gerere: sar 1” 
Apparently the commentator had good reason to revise his opinion by the 
time he came to annotate the Brahmana, and for one thing, he must have 
come to know that the descriptive title of wamra (Bird-hymn) had 
been applied long long ago to either the "gr amt” verse of RV 1.164.20 
or in the alternative to the verse quoted above. It is therefore submitted 
that the later interpretation of qma and fufers as particular birds by 
arm is correct. Further we have fafat in Prakrit and wear and west in 
Sanskrit as names for musical instruments, probably ‘whistles’, each 
named after the bird whose call it imitated. : 

12. The name wr (qw to rain, and are to call, i.e. some sort 
ofa rain-bird) is probably the same as warea of the semgpehr— “Imar 
arie, the Hawk-Cuckoo which is very vocal at the beginning of and 
during the rains. fafa% is obviously an onomatopoetic name for a small 
bird (gem Wet) comparable with dwt for the House-Swift and Swallow. 
The Crested Swift, as we have seen, is a forest bird and has a loud 
‘chia, chia, chia’ call. It hawks for insects in parties in a wheeling 
graceful flight and is particularly noisy in the evening (Whistler). This, 
I submit, is probably the fafs of the hymn which has been happily 
conceived to answer back, as it were, to the loud and persistent call 
notes of the Hawk-Cuckoo.! The Hymn is apparently addressed to the 
goddess of the forest in the evening by a person who is late in coming 
home or haslosthis way through the forest. The fifth verse is perhaps 
a pointer in this direction. 


P Z. A. Ragozin renders quia and fafeae as Owl and Parrot respectively in 
Vedic India, p. 273. 
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NIGHTJARS 


l. The various species of Nightjar resemble each other very closely 
and are difficult to identify in the field except by their distinctive calls in 
the breeding season. The plumage is a mixture of mottled grey and brown 
with white, resulting in a remarkable protective colouration. “The bird 
seems to be conscious of the fact, only springing into life when the intru- 
der comes within a yard or two.” It spends the day resting quietly, flat 
on the ground, but as the evening approaches and dusk turns into darkness 
it becomes active hawking insects on the wing in open spaces near trees. 
While on the ground, it is incapable of any progression because of its long 
central toe. This toe has a pectinated nail (serrated like a comb) with 
which it probably removes insect-wings etc. sticking to the long bristles 
surrounding the extraordinarily wide gape. This wide mouth gave rise 
to a false belief in the western countries that the bird was capable of and 
actually given to sucking the milk of goats, and hence the name ‘Goat- 
sucker’ for it. It has a habit of sitting in the middle of the road at night 
and travellers by motor car often see it so doing. 


2. It is known in Hindi as faqr or our and at fafem, the names 
being in reference to the obliterative colouration of the bird on the 
ground. It is aqm, a fafesx bird in gs and a night bird with a keen 
sight in sew! the corresponding Hindi names being aqm and qw. 
The Nightjar does not usually fly for many minutes together and 
between each circuit it rests on the ground (Dewar). It is incapable 
of walking or hopping and must therefore drop down to its resting place on 
the ground, to rise again after a minute or two. This trait of the bird would 
seem to justify the apt name of aqat for it—4--9q one that falls but not 
permanently like a stone, ma gafi a qawana qafa(?). The qafa? and 
awe? mention the bird under the mga name of fefe from sr. fafa 
‘fallen down’ and Sansk. fq to throw. The name thus corresponds to 
Sansk. TAFT 


1. IL142. 
2. 88.2. and 35. 
3). 4.62; 8.32. 
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3. It is also the bird selected as an offering to the deity of the Night 
at theas under the name ramp qeg drarg:’—ateto afeat,! 24.25. The 
name Ña is most probably from wait, ws? and aq «reni; wart WW, one 
that rests in a lying down posture. Hindi sa and Marwari a for a 
Nightjar, also Sansk. fgfemet seem- to be from the root 3q. 

4. M. Williams gives az! as a kind of bird in 4, 1.27 but I have 
not been able to trace it in my copy. The name, however, seems to have 
some connection with << a frog. The Nightjar is known as ‘the 
frog-bird' both in Telugu and Tamil, apparently because when perching 
low on the ground, as is its habit, it looks like a frog. Its extraordinarily 


wide gape, when the bill is open, also has a striking resemblance to the wide 


mouth of a frog. « as a bird, therefore appears to be a Nightjar. 
Indian linen of old must have been of a coarse texture and ofa rather grey- 
brown colour which explains the punishment proposed in the frof 
44.27 for a thief of clothes made from it.—"sh «x x" etc. and here 
gx is more probably a Nightjar than a frog as the name occurs as one 
of a series of bird-names for the next birth of different types of thieves. 
Again zt in the following may well be a homonym signifying both 
frogs and these birds:— 

‘carat: afaa qen: ae 

wur oferta cp agua a afta: i” 

Wgrare, 3.183.8. 

In England also a Nightjar is popularly known as the Flying-toad. agig asa 
bird in the bird-list quoted from manı by wedtert under 85.28 of qewm 
would seem to be this bird. 


s 1. “This bird is most punctual in beginning its song exactly at the close of day"— 
Gilbert White, Letter XXII to T. Pennant. Compare also the English name “Twilight 
Nightjar’ in Cassells’ Book of Bird. 
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FROGMOUTHS 


These birds resemble small Nightjars and occur only near Sikkim and 
east of it and in the extreme south of India—Wynad and Travancore. 
The name a&x probably from az a frog, fora bird, has already been 
noticed in the preceding article. 
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THE BARN OWL 


l. The Barn Owl is pale grey-brown and rufous ochre above, has 
a white face and, white under-parts, spotted with brown.! It is also known 
in English as the White or Screech Owl, looking *'strangely white among 
the black trees". It is found all over India but not in forests. It haunts 
roofs of buildings, outhouses, wells and ruins. Its cry is a peculiar weird 
shriek or screech, and when perched during the day it makes a snoring 
sound (T. Regan), and at night as well. Sansk. *8v& (one who makes a 
guttural or snoring sound) for an owl clearly refers to it and the name 
perhaps corresponds to wt% in Hindi. Its other names in Hindi, Telugu 
and Tamil mean ‘bad bird’ corresponding to Sans. gfa, g« or safa? in 
arte afem (24.39) where it is placed with two other noisy birds, ew and 
aiate. The Larger Owls have been looked upon all over the world as 
birds of bad omen and the Barn Owl is no exception. The waar 
of afago (sem 20.17) is clearly this Owl which is considered there 
to be an evil bird. 

The «5 (white like the moon) Owl in the agra story of a Rat, 
Cat and Mangoose would also seem to be the Barn Owl as he is des- 
cribed there as the enemy of rats : 

epe wen ara dlevnpe STU 1” 
Werner, XII 138.33. 

"Wh would be yet another name synonymous with saatas. This 
Owl has a fleshy-white or fleshy-horny bill and the adnoun «mms 
may belong to it if not to the Himalayan Wood-Owl with a fleshy -yellow bill. 

2. The Grass Owl (14^) also belongs to the present family and resem- 
bles the Barn Owl in the colour pattern of the body plumage, and if seen 
perched upon a tree it would pass for one. But its ways are very different 
and unlike the Barn Owl, which breeds in holes in buildings, wells, or'trees, 
it always lays its eggs on the ground in fairly long grass and inhabits the long 
grassy areas of the Himalayan Terais, the adjoining plains, and in similar 


1. Sometimes it is pure white below. 
2. If af is not the Barn-Owl it would be the common Owlet which too ds very 
noisy. The name $f4 occurs in tsiftave, and gfe in Peaga is a wrong reading of 
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situations in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and further south. Even where these 
Owls are common they are but seldom seen unless put up by beating through 
the grass. They come out in the evening when they often perch on trees. 
The following synonymy probably furnishes us with a name or epithet 
for this bird: 

“wey: Hes qu aeaf ope: —teafe’sitonfes qaria 2.211. 
aeg is clearly a homonymous adnoun or epithet designating several 
objects, and as an epithet for an Owl it may ‘be analysed as below:— 
E— qu (Mo Heo) ; S WAT; HE YW Tad Hey, hence sey sas is an Owl that moves 
or lives in grass; cf. we Ñi saa eft weg aiat: in ewaraenfeqfa 10.2. seq 
also means a demon or wea (M.W.) and should, in this sense, refer to 
one that hides and moves in tall grass or in the deeply dented banks of 
rivers. It is thus just possible that the name meg wq* belongs to the 
Grass Owl. 


1. SW here simply means an owl that is not a Agia 
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OTHER OWLS 


1. This family constitutes a well defined group of predacious birds easy 
of recognition. Most of them hunt for prey during the dark hours of the 
night but a few have diurnal or semi-diurnal habits. One particular species 
eats carrion in addition to the common fare of all Owls consisting of insects, 
small or large mammals and birds according to the size and strength of the 
different species (of Owl). The Fish Owls subsist mainly on fish though 
they kill other prey as well. All have broad rounded heads, flattened faces, 
and large eyes directed forwards which give the bird. a fearful expression 
and a fixed gaze as it were (cf. fme below). The feet are powerful 
and furnished with sharp, curved and cutting claws of great grasping power 
and it is with these that an Owl secures its food (varit). The 
plumage is soft and downy enabling the bird to fly almost noiselessly. 

2. The Indo-Aryans regarded the hooting Owls as birds of ill omen 
but this apparently did not prevent them from observing the birds and their 
ways. Early Buddhist monks who travelled widely to propagate the Gospel 
of Lord Buddha in countries like Kashmir, Tibet and further north used 
articles of dress like gloves, and perhaps also leggings and shoes, lined with 
or made from soft feathered-skins of Owls for protection against the bitter 
cold (see Art. 54). This involved the killing of a large variety of Owls 
and the people naturally came to know something about them and that 
perhaps accounts for the naming of individual species and groups of allied 
forms of a bird that is rarely seen during the day and has never been kept 
as a pet. That the ancients made a close enough observational study of 
these birds may be gathered not only from the works on augury now extant 
—and these difinitely mention earlier authorities—but also from a know- 
ledge of the reactions of a bird when intruded upon or annoyed at the nest. 
All Owls hiss and snap their bills fiercely at an intruder and the larger ones 
quite loudly: — ; 

Saa Hem fT: 
rapa, «mds, 1.20.48. 
Some of the larger Owls like the Tawny Fish-Owl occupy the deserted 
nest of an Eagle for Laying their eggs and bringing up the young. This 
fact was known to the ancients, to wit, the story of a dispute between gat 
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and 7 for the possession of a nest related in the third canto interpolated 
between cantos 59 and 60 of gaz «ms of the Ramayana. qH has been 
used here in the general sense of a bird of prey including the Eagle. It is 
a poor story, badly told and the final judgment of Rama is also incorrect, 
but.that is immaterial for our present purpose. 


3. The common names for an Owl are gaa, sims and tae. The first 
name probably refers to their noisy character (cf. swRr, safa outcry), 
the second to their living and breeding in holes (#1), and the third to 
the dark brown plumage of some of them.! "The smallest Owls, viz. the 
Owlets, being known as spp, sepedét frg or gga the term sae has 
as a rule been confined to the larger hooting Owls both in the Rgveda 
and later literature while the names mgmt and mamei belong to the 
boldest and most powerful of them all, the Forest Eagle Owl (see below). 
On the other hand the so-called common names like qaz, arma?, vcf, 
Raia, Rara, Tare, gho, qm, Wi etc. are merely in the nature 
of descriptive adnouns stressing a particular habit or character of an 
Owl. Complementary names like #ratf and sif: mean an Owl and 
a Crow respectively as mutual enemies, a particular large Owl over- 
powering and killing a Crow at night’ and the latter having the better 
of the former during the day. 


4. Apart from the general classification based on the size of the birds 
there is another which subdivides the family according to (1) the colour 
of the plumage, e.g. amir for the Bay Owl, fata for the White 
or Barn Owl (Art. 48) and frget for the Owlets; (2) the shape of 
the head, e.g. gemaa for the larger hooting Owls with a large round 
head and a marked depression on the forehead which divides the head 
into two globes, as it were, resembling the prominences on the forehead 
of an elephant (fa) ; and (3) the way ear-tufts are carried, 
e.g. watts for one that has long aigrettes or ear-tufts resembling the long 
ears of a hare; msd«w for one that wearsits ear-tufts always erect; and 
finally, maret or marei for those that have their tufts spread out sideways. 
Besides we have the name amaras wm for a particular species that kills and 
eats mainly Crows and siata far one having the ways of an eagle. 


5. The following verse from the meaa in Tada is an interesting 
commentary on the epithet deda— 


1, aaaf, maa and aeg have listed the names of the larger Owls 
and the Owlets separately. rade also has aed Paar Tat for the dark coloured Bulbul 
(Art. 6) so that it is possible that aa and Faw are allied forms meaning ‘black or 
dark colour’. aaaea, 1023 actually gives  Ww* in the sense of Sansk. Tah 
for grags. 

2. aa. malignant or loving the darkness THQ. 
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"amer farei acai 
weed aa Aad "aer WWW 5 dol 

In the following passages sqm and ifs are evidently the inaus- 


picious large hooting Owls as distinguished from the Owlets which often 
nest near or actually in human habitations :— 


"mew war Wrgu— 


"RV. 10.165.4. 
“aq wp weed frxS— 
VS. 24.38. 


‘WT: HE: S TAR: wa Ug a 
fea ifea are: Wet vg «dl 
WeqHeTgA under MER. 


One who kills his friend is reborn as a large Owl destined to kill innocent 
(i.e. friendly) birds all his life :— 


Ca fraget—" METT, 2.2.80. 
These hooting Owls have been mentioned as sqm, ifs or «mw both in 
qaaa, 42.62; 85.49 and adam (pp. 245, 246). With these prelimi- 
nary observations we may now proceed to a brief consideration of the 
various types of Owl, their Sanskrit names and some references to 
them in literature. 


OWLETS: 


6. 'The common Spotted Owlet of the towns, villages and gardens is 
the best known Owl in India. This is the mgła or bird of augury men- 
tioned as ferar in qgifaar, 87.4 and as fire, frgrer,? frye, raa, and frafaet 
in the 13th Varga of aaa. In this work the bird's call-notes consisting 
of one to five syllables, its attitudes and movements have been described 
and interpreted in great detail for purposes of augury. The aiat (sx--mr, 
ais, noisy) of waz 7.104.17 and aqdaa, 8.4.17 would seem to . be this 
Owlet. Similarly the serfaet of the sreWp of Fada who conducted 
the day-blind Owl to his nest-hole should be this bird which does not shun 


l1. waaatfas (fr. WAA) for an Owl in the lexicons seems to be a wrong reading 
of «ww, for no Indian Owl has a red or reddish bill. The Himalayan Wood Owl, 
however, with its fleshy-yellow bill makes the nearest approach to the adnoun. This 
verse occurs in qaet in a slightly different form. 

2. fma may well mean yellow-eyed, and if so the name would correspond to 
gifa for the larger Owls. 
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day-light. The name s«w3ét (Owl’s hand-maid) is perhaps based on a 
similar but more ancient story. 

7. Smythies refers to certain calls of Owls as **having the character 
of ‘songs’, i.e. either one note or a simple combination of notes repeated at 
varying intervals" (p. 310). Thus the call of the Brown Wood Owl is said 
to consist of four deep musical syllables, who-hoo-hoo-hoo (ibid.). This 
reminds one of the story how the sage Narada wasadvised to learn music 
from an Owl residing near the Manasarovara lake on the Himalayas: 


“Sap WT Teal cd ufa UTE xr fa: 
maA qo Taaffe equ 
x X k M 
“iaat: FRAT aaa mai TU; 
x X X 
“mafaat warren: fafaa afar” o 
` i RRIT, 11.2.7-10 


The point is that the ancient Indians also appreciated the musical calls 
of the hated bird ! Now the Western Himalayan Barred Owlet, occurring 
from  Muree to Simla and from Garhwal to Eastern Nepal, is 
not only the most diurnal of all Owls but has also ‘‘a really very beautiful 
rippling call: a whistle consisting of notes running into one another and 
dying gradually away” (S. Baker in F.B.I., 2nd edn. ). Similarly the Eastern 
Collared Pigmy Owlet of Nepal has a “rather metallic tonk-ta-tonk-tonk, 
high pitched (call), usually repeated many times. Often heard in the day- 
time" (Smythies, p. 311). The former goes by the name of aşı ggm in 
Hindi which is the same as Sansk. gga for a small Owl. gga  (& € aft sed 
atft) is probably an onomatopoetic word and would seem to be related 
to Prakrit ggat for simer, an old or perhaps a small and slightly 
damaged bell. The name therefore clearly refers to the bell-like notes 
of the above two Owlets, and both are sea aaae. 


8. The Scops Owl is practically the same size as the common Spot- 
ted Owlet but unlike the latter it is entirely nocturnal and possesses well 
developed aigrettes which are carried in an erect position. Thecall is a 
soft and musical too-whoo or too-whit. It should be the sedautrs 
mentioned in afama under vam, after the erect ear-tufts of the 
bird. 

9. The body-plumage of the Northern Bay Owl (11.5") is ofa chestnut 
colour on the upper parts including the tail, and vinous pink below. It 
occurs in Nepal and further east in the Himalayan valleys. It is entirely 
nocturnal in its habits and in the day-time the most stupid and incapable 
of all Owls, allowing itself to be captured by the hand and, when released, 


l. The bird of these verses would seem to be the Himalayan Brown Wood-Owl with a 
“deep musical call—who—hoo—hoo—hoo” — (Smythies). 
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sitting dazed in the sunlight. During the breeding season it excels all other 


'Owls in the appalling nature of its cries as if half-a-dozen cats are fighting 


(S. Baker). The adnouns faa (blind by day) and wt (having 
atrocious calls) found in the synonymies for the Owl are therefore more 
true of this than any other Owl. fasta fora kind of bird (the Cat-bird) 
in the following could well be for this bird except for the fact that qira 
faqa in Prakrit means the flying-fox or the large fruit bat:— 


“aesa ama fara. 


The most fitting name for this Owl, however, is am tẹ® (the reddish 
Owl) which was emblazoned on the flag of the as tribe and called 
arr Wm a in Ch. 16 of amie as of raga. See also nage, 148.90. 

10. The Indian Brown Hawk-Owl (12.5") is brown above and white 
marked with large drops of light brown below. It has no aigrettes and has 
a soft call of whoo-hoot repeated twice or thrice. It is known as sme 
in Bengal and the name corresponds to Sansk. germs (M.W. under 
tap but not sub voce). 

11. The Long-eared Owl (14.5")is distinguished by long tufts, usually 
borne erected (Ency. Brit. 11th edn.) and is most probably the EEG 
which has served as a model for the face of a particular attendant of &&«:— 


“FAAA A WUE AAT i" 
—M.Bh. 9.45.79. 


Again, one of the ‘matris’ of the same deity is said to have had a face like 
that of the wit :— 
qe Sm PAT TAT” d 
ch. 30 

wiam in the Venkateshwara edition is a misprint. This Owl breeds 
in the Himalayas and is found in the outer ranges from Kashmir to Sikkim. 

12. The Short-eared Owl (15") is a winter visitor and prefers thick 
grassy plains of the Terai areas of North India. Its ear-tufts are so small 
that they are “hardly discernible even at close range" (Smythies). Its 
callis a shrill clear keaw, keaw (ib.) and the name «res (area wb afifa 
safuier—fammsém) for an Owl would seem to belong to it. The only 
other Owl having a call like the Crow’s is the Snowy Owl (Para. 20 
below). The correct form of the word is probably sre as in gra and 
afi, and like mewa simply means an Owl in general. If so the short- 
eared Owl has no particular name in Sanskrit. It is however also 
possible that both the forms arem and sme existed and had different 
meanings but came later to be mixed up. 


HOOTING OWLS: 


13. If sqm and ifs are common names for all large Owls 
irrespective of their calls, the name qa (q qm aR) is specific for 
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hooting Owls. t« or aa! again, is a hooting Owl (das: 43— £m) and 
if from root 74, ‘to burn or bake’ the name may well refer to the darker 
coloured birds like the Brown Fish-Owl, ‘a large heavy brown” bird and 
the Indian Great Horned-Owl described as ‘‘a large dark brown owl” 
(Salim Ali). The name gama (9t wat arate wast ?, cf. memet agm, Art. 
40), on the other hand refers to the habit of laying the eggs and bringing 
up the youngon the bare ground which is characteristic of Scully’s 
Wood-Owl, the Himalayan Brown Wood-Owl and a couple of others. 
There is yet another classification of these Owls with respect to the 
presence or absence of ear-tufts. The Wood-Owls have no tufts on their 
large round heads and they are the geWWp of the Mahabharata, cf. 
grated ga, M.Bh. 9.45.75 :— 


"gear free qu grata: umm 
M.Bh. 13.111.101. 


One may well ask, what exactly is the connection between q and the 
Owl? W is a pan-cake made from batter prepared with some flour 
and the cake on being fried in oil or ghee assumes a brown colour and is 
pitted all over in a lighter shade, thus resembling the mottled plumage of 
the bird, and hence the propriety of the sentence on the person guilty of 
stealing the cake. 


14. Other members of the group possess long pointed ear-tufts which 
emerge outwards in a curve from the head. These are the Fish-Owls and 
the Horned-Owls one of which, said to be a resident of the Himalayas and 
given the fully descriptive name of mami, is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as a long-lived bird: sfer «ew fma smarcesiaminqs:— 
3.199.4. The aratqaia section of qaaa, on the other hand, mentions the 
Crow-killing species of Owls, their king afama and the latter’s minister 
sarev. Now as there is only one particular species of Owl in India, the 
Dusky Horned-Owl, that kills and eats Crows, the very apt name of 
maman belongs toit. There is also a clear reference to the Crow- 
killing habit of this Owl in the Ramayana. When after a break with 
wan, iao goes over to Rama the latter’s ally ata warns him against the 
Owl-like tactics of the enemy :— 


“gaat aea GH $3 AAAI” — 6.17.19. 


Again, it was after seeing this Owl work havoc among the Crows at 
night that swear determined to kill the qmea's while asleep during 
the night (M.Bh. 1.2.296), and the Epic gives us an interesting description 
of the bird:— 


1. I believe it is possible to deduce the meaning of ‘the brown colour’, the colour of 


charred or burnt material, in a secondary sense from the root Tq to bake or burn 
(M.W.). 
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“sae Tatty 
wget werd eat AATA | 
gérer quufaa fra 
JASA Gael ATA WUTHISPR: d^ 
M.Bh. 10.1.36 
The ag also relates the above incident and calls the Owl wm after 
wm, the powerful Bearded Vulture:— 


aed HT frg UT I 
a ms pub wed Sareea Ufa 
JA AAS STATT Summe: t 
agde, Agg, 31.44-45 


We have, therefore, materti or sarna- for the Fish-Owls and 
Horned Owls as a group, and armmrds-sqs or WW for the Dusky 
Horned Owl. aggw for a kind of Owl in M. W. may be one of these 
(cf. mama above), or the name, more probably, refers to the next bird, 
ke 15. The magnificent Forest Eagle Owl (24") is one of the largest and 
the most powerful members of the entire family. It is dark brown above 
and fulvous barred dark brown below and wearslong dark brown aigrettes 
like its cousin, the Great Horned Owl. The feathers on the face are bristly 
and the tarsus is fully feathered. It breeds in the outer Himalayas in the 
North and in the forests of the Nilgiris and Malabar in the South. It is 
bold and daring like an Eagle and preys much upon the same kinds of birds 
and animals as an Eagle does. “‘As soon as it is twilight it sallies off after 
its prey and when hungry does not hesitate to hunt by daylight. For this 
purpose it quits the heavy forest and takes to the open country, light scrub 
and bamboo jungle, or thin deciduous forest. This Owl is certainly the 
boldest of all Owls. It preys constantly on the largest pheasants, jungle-fowl 
and does not hesitate to attack pea-fowl.. .saw one feasting on a big civet 
cat which showed by the marks that it had been killed by the bird. The 
power of its grip is extraordinary and it will drive its claws half an inch 
deep into the leg or arm of a man. The usual note is a very deep mumble, 
and when, as was often the case, a pair perched on my house-roof at night, 
the noise sounded just like two old men conversing in very deep tones. 
It also has a loud caterwaul—a single note very seldom used but very 
piercing.? It.eats fish, snakes and monitor lizards as well as game etc. and 


1. The sources of adnouns like wise, godam, and rufaa of the lexicons 
for an Owl are perhaps to be found in these passages. The Dusky Horned Owlhas been 
compared to Wm because of its very pale grey plumage resembling that of the Bearded 
Vulture. ; 

2. Also a call of “two soft but resounding booms at about 3 seconds interval and 


audible from a great distance"—Smythies. Hence the Hindi name of gg for it. 
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will also devour carrion, for I once disturbed it eating the remains of a 
tiger and once that of a goat" (S. Baker in F.B.L, second edition). It is 
also “‘said to kill... young deer" (Blanford and Oates, F.B.I., first edition). 

16. This Owl is the agma (‘the great bird’, wgmmw in Prakrit) 
of the lexicons, the wgmeifas (the Great-Owl) of Garuda Purana, and 
wiWhps the carrion-eating Owl of the Mahabharata. dmt defines it 
as under:— 


“Tea p POSH THR: HTATTH: 1” 


i.e. the great bird is of a dark colour and an Eagle of the night. sama 
is a homonym and means (i) the tree Cassia fistula, known also as quw 
and gaw* (beautiful leaved or gold-coloured), from its long drooping 
racemes of yellow flowers regarded as garlands (gar arat 34) ; (ii) the spotted 
deer which occurs in flocks or in long lines when on the move; and (iii) 
one wearing a sort of garland or tuft of some thing. The last meaning 
is not given in the lexicons but in the present’ connection the adnoun 
samas, descriptive of a bird, is comparable with the Sansk. names 
mae and mas for the Tufted Pochard (Art. 84, C.). In this sense the 
epithet would seem to refer to the long ear-tufts on the Owl’s head. But it 
is also possible that the author of the await wishing to describe the bird 
as ‘a night Eagle’ (amrgi ) has used gammas as a synonym or substitute for 
gw due to the exigency of the metre which called for a longer word.! 
The phrase gyifta aft used in the Mahabharata for the Dusky Horned 
Owl, quoted above, would seem to support this last interpretation. Be that 
as it may, the name age for a kind of Owl in serit is fully appropriate to 
this great bird. In the same way  wgméWfrs occurring as the title of a 
charm or sa quoted in the Garuda Purana, 1.134 refers to this bird. There 
the guttaral conversational notes of the Owl have been given a set form 
just as the various calls of the Spotted Owlet have been conveniently 
rendered for purposes of augury in aaam, 13.25-33 and qeaifean, 
87. 38-39. 

17. The mythological story of the destruction of the sacrifice being 
performed by mmf is related in the Mahabharata, 12.283 where 
a dwarfish demon born out of a drop of Siva's perspiration pursues and 
destroys the a1 who having assumed the form of a deer was fleeing 
up a hill. The physical characteristics of the dwarf are said to resemble 
those of the maga (Eagle-Owl):— 


“geaistrara caret gfonpafaviraur: i 
sadna Amg: wala 3D 
PUTS XXBGTHTUDUST 1” 


1. meni, the tree Bombax malabarica, is also a synonym for qmi, the Golden 


Eagle which is also gmg; cf. qais for ANA ; cf. also words like fafa, aaa, 
; AAA, i.c. which mean both a particular plant and a particular bird gmi: 


k. a Tes saat. 


Com rm cmm, D om um 
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Here the reference is clearly to an Owl having the habits and courage of 
‘an Eagle. gfwwm4 corresponds to the whity-brown bristly feathers on the 
face ofthe bird; ss43s to the long aigrettes; sqa and waaa to the 
dark brown and fulvous colour of the bird; and afattarg stands for its soft 
and downy plumage. It is also interesting to note that the demon, like 
the Eagle Owl, is made to kill a deer. The wish! would thus seem to 
be our Eagle Owl. 


18. Again, the carrion-eating Owl of the same Epic cannot but be 


this bird :— 
‘Terragen (quu) i" 7.167.83 


and the Owl eating away the bodies of sinners in hell with other carrion- 
birds is the same:— 


cahata mie ARRAT 1” 
TESTU, 2.3.14. 
(Venkateshwar Edition); 


TÈIS, 12.9. (Ibid.) 

19. The Eagle Owl goes under the name of gg or gg iw in Hindi 
and idà (på -fidd fere?) in Bhutan. This is probably the same 
as the wwpps of RV. 7.104.22 (gmt—gg). The Bhutanese name, if it means 
‘enemy of deer’, would also be significant. According to Sayanacarya 
{IF means afr (?) an Owlet, i.e., a minor enemy. ws ag would 
then be a more powerful enemy working at night and se arg, an enemy 


couple moving about and working together like a pair of wae birds, cf. 
"mama «emt (AV. 14.2.64). 


20. The Snowy Owl is again a large bird with a length of twenty three 
inches and a wing-span of about five feet. It is a pure white bird with a few 
brown ba:s on the upper parts and is feathered to the toes for protection 
against the cold of the circumpolar region which is its breeding home. 
Its voice is “a cry harsh like the crow's". It is very bold and does not hesi- 
tate to attack the man who molests him—even dogs. It preys upon wild 
pigeons, ducks, ptarmigans, fish etc. in day-light but during winter it also 
hunts at night (Cassess's Book of Birds). In winter it moves down to Central 
Europe and Central Asia and has once been obtained in North-West Punjab. 
It is possible that in the long past this Owl bred more plentifully in its 
native haunts and was therefore seen more often in the Himalayas and the 
North-West of India. The wezweiga renders qm as a large Owl (dus)? 


l. Prakrit ated quWI— sepes gate daft of afama exactly corres- 
ponds to the name WaT, di* means W7. gma: calling g g clearly points to the 
Hindi name gg for this Owl. fis in gga is a bird of prey, the Kite. The crested 
Serpent-Eagle is called Sr% dat (fr. Pr. €" a hill; Hill-Kite) in Hindi, Although the 
Owl has brown eyes the demon's red eyes emphasize his fiery nature. 


2. Faw clearly implies that GH is not a qaqa. 


PLATE | 


1. Indian Grey Shrike 6. Crowbilled Drongo 

2. Indian Baybacked Shrike 7. White-breasted Swallow Shrike 

3. Rufous backed Shrike 8. Marshall’s Iora 

4. Indian White-bellied Drongo 9. Grey Hypocolius or Shrike-Bulbul 


5. Indian Golden Oriole 10. Waxwing 


PLATE II 


1. European Tree Pie. : 6. Blueheaded Yellow Wagtail; 

2. Tawny Pipit Head of Grey-headed; :. 

3. Redthroated Pipit Head of Turkestan Blackheaded. 
4. Central Asian Water Pipit 7. Indian White Wagtail 

5. Upland Pipit t Head of Masked Wagtail 


8. Northern Yellow-headed Wagtail 


—— ee 
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and the name of a particular waa by killing whom Indra received the 
title of mamaa (ibid.). qe also means’ ‘a child’ and the ‘grey or 
white colour’. The term matga may thus refer either toan Owlet (farms 
of arm) or a large white Owl just as Wega means the all-white Swan 
(Art. 84-A). 

21. Now it is quite possible that this powerful Owl capable of killing 
large birds and bold enough to attack man was the physical basis for the 
qm Demon killed by Indra just as the gigantic Adjutant Stork (@#) is at 
the bottom of the mythological amg% (Stork-Demon) killed by young 
Krsna. We also have the various types of Demons (ag) named after 
large birds like qm, 34m, GT, etc. in the Rgveda, 7.104.17. Finally the 
adnoun szqmeans both an Owl and a demon (para 2, Art. 48). If 
the above conjecture has a certain amount of probability in it the name 
qam may well belong to the Snowy Owl. The epithet of sw for Indra 
also may have something to do with his killing the *Owl-demon', the 


qh UAT. 


1. samaq, 10. 11.48 ff. Cf. also Yaa in bird form in efeam, 2.6.22 and the two sons 
rfe and qm (Black and White Ibis) of amaa in AAW, 156, 11 ff. 


PLATE III 
1. Red-faced Malkoha 6. Ceylon Lorikeet 
2. Sirkeer Cuckoo 7. Violet Cuckoo 
3. Hawk-Cuckoo 8. Banded Bay Cuckoo 
4. Blossomheaded Parakeet —.. 9. Small Cuckoo 
5. Layard's Parakeet 10. Drongo Cuckoo 


1. Changeable Hawk-Eagle 
2. White-Bellied Sea-Eagle 
3. Hodgson's Hawk-Eagle 
4. Short-toed Eagle 


Henry. 


5. Eastern Steppe-Eagle 
6. Greater Spotted Eagle 
7. Golden Eagle 

8. Imperial Eagle 


1. Rufousbellied Hawk-Eagle —— 4. Crested Hawk-Eagle 
2. Crested Serpent Eagle 5. Grey-headed Fishing Eagle 
3. Forest Eagle Owl 


PLATE VI 


1. Spotted Sandgrouse 

2. Large Pintail Sandgrouse 
3. Tibetan Sandgrouse 

4. Coronetted Sandgrouse 


5. Imperial Sandgrouse 
6. Indian Sandgrouse 
7. Painted Sandgrouse 


3 


50 


OSPREY 


1. The Osprey stands ina family by itself, being in some respects a link 
between the Owls and the diurnal raptores. It is a magnificent fisher, and 
dives from a great height for fish which is its principal food. It frequents 
large rivers and lakes and also the sea along the coast. Its voice is a short 
shrill musical whistle repeated a number of times at a stretch. Unlike the 
Fishing and the Sea Eagles it does not stoop to eating carrion. It is brown 
above and white below, with a whitish head. It is known as gw and 
"eU in Hindi corresponding to s«x and merg (7) in Sanskrit. 
Recognition of s«x as a bird of prey is to be found in the fact that 
it is supposed to be the progeny of wt the sister of wat :— 


“eet wari anit p gania” 
qug, qfézuvs, 6.64. 


amz and later lexicographers have treated gxx and wate as synonymous 
and have therefore done away with the old distinction between the Osprey 
on the one hand and the Fishing and Sea Eagles on the other simply 
because they too like the former kill fish for food:— 


“INR FAY’ ae 
IAN We: FR: —afa. fararatir 
“HR MATT: 1 —ereractt 


axe and gsm, however, have kept them apart, the former as Hx and 
the latter as wer and the same distinction obtains in Buddhist and 
Sanskrit literature as well. sẹ on ga explains gx as "gufraeqnen 
Teka, gurmvmmén gw eft sand sepas ‘Heda’ ie. a bird 
resembling, or a kind of xx. This is as it should be, for the fishing 


1. This equation is really a homonymous one covering the Osprey, Fishing Eagles, 
Gulls, Terus and the Curlew. For the last two it must be taken in the feminine gender— 
seat HCA FAT. See Art 68. For gx as the Demoiselle crane See Art. 62. 
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Eagles and the white-bellied Sea-Eagle have very loud and raucous calls 
and are therefore wc, whereas the call of the Osprey is a shrill 
musical whistle and it is for this reason sx. AIX" is a common name 
for. Kingfishers and has been extended to these large fishers both in 
popular nomenclature and in poetry. The fishing Eagles do not dive for 
fish but take it from the surface of the water or from the shallows, AACE 
in the following verse is therefore the Osprey diving in the sea for fish: 


‘Teas aumegfu AST | 
wt fe ret sarear ongeiiget ta” — TRE 


$wur: in the following are either Gulls or Ospreys: 


“Tes BUT aT: sa: foenum: 
RUT: aera gs faafia wafawr 12 
WRAT, IV.52.12. 


‘gw’ with the descriptive epithet of qfatax is the Demoiselle crane 
which rarely, if ever, swims and never dives, so also the area, the Indian 
crane. Both these birds cannot therefore be intended and ‘arear: 
must be understood to mean swimming and diving birds: in general i.e., 
other than the Geese, Ducks and Gulls. 

2. The 3e wmm, verse 2106, mentions vga (sett) and Fas 
different birds in the Himalayas and the commentary explains saga 
as maga 'dark-plumaged' and g« as mg *white-plumaged' which 
agrees very well with the dark-grey or brown body-colour of the Fishing 
Eagles, and the white head and lower parts of the Osprey respectively. 
There is an interesting play upon the word $« in its two different meanings 
of Osprey and Demoiselle Crane in a story of the Herma where 
the fish-eating bird gx, having, once upona time, been punished with 
death for taking life by the vegetarian birds (Swans), is changed into a 
mainly vegetarian gw, the Crane: : 


“aad qux gea quemar farara: | 
mae Tear FX: gada 1” en 
12.179. 


This example of the virtue of giving up meat-eating is repeatedin ragum, 
amave (185.10), and the amaa has the following: 
"wrfrd qux seq: «fem & fron: | 
darf esa a ga aafared u^ 
11.9.2 


l. The Allahabad edition reads afaeafaaa: for afati: If the description— 
IARAM: ufi: is confined only to qqT; it is possible to render $XX and are of 
the second line as referring to the Demoiselle and aka cranes. 
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afa: are the Swans—See Art. 84A. In the erat, however, ges, 
described as holding a snake in its talons, is not the Osprey which does 
not kill or eat snakes but the sem, White-bellied Sea-Eagle, which lifts up 
sea-snakes for food. The line dividing x and sem is so thin that 
they are often confused both in the lexicons and literature. 


"spere iA WIRT qux TT 
saat ekz seran four: 
arave. 54.59. 


—frafig: i.e. ga: as inthe verse from the «mmm. For Fishing and Sea 
Eagles see Art.52C. 


5] 


VULTURES AND LAMMERGEYER 


1. The Vultures of India have been distributed into five genera, four 
of which are -represented by a single species and one by three. Two of 
these last, the Fulvus and the Himalayensis, look very much alike in the 
field and appear to be members of a single species as the colour of the 
plumage in both is variable in shades of fulvous, fulvous-brown and fawn. 
We have, therefore, six readily distinguishable species of Vulture, and 
including the Lammergeyer, seven. The following statement shows the 
genera, the species, their size, and common English and Sanskrit names: 


GENUS SPECIES SIZE ENG. NAME SKT. NAME. 
Aegypius Monachus a2? Cinereous alt or HTWET 
Vulture 
Sarcogyps Calvus 527 Black V. guest or «IT 
gTa- or JATE- 
Gyps i. Fulvus &) 41"-47" 
Himalayensis) Griffon MOER ET 


ii. Indicus 38" 


Pseudogyps Bengalensis 35” 


Long-billed V. aga qe 
White-backed fara qer 


V. 
Neophron Perenopterus 24"-26" White Scaven- waa, TH, 

ger V. or TSS FIPS 
Gypaetus Barbatus 48” Bearded V. AA, AA, SITST-TET 


2. The Bearded Vulture, with a fully feathered head and neck, 
occupies an intermediate position between the Vultures proper and the 
true Eagles but has been placed with the latter in the F. B. I. There is 
reason to believe that the ancient Indians also regarded him both as a 
Vulture and an Eagle. Later on, however, his affinity with the Neophron 
(mF) was recognized under the names amq and Fer, and he is there- 
fore included in this Article. The term qa, now a common name for all 
Vultures, originally applie 1 to all birds of prey including the Eagles as is 
clear from its use in "idt qarmaq” —RV. 9.96,6, and has been so used in 
classical literature as well. Thus the snake-lifting sr: of asrgureafur, ch. 5 
can only be the Serpent Eagles while in qgesuraea, 15.212 and saata, 
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4.3 7a and qat mean the Common Kite. sa«ifz, indeed defines the Kite 


'as a mq. Similarly the term gff also in thé sense of ‘a large bird' is 


occasionally used for a Vulture, e.g. in : 


‘maama: wader Fert 
TERIS area: a EDUC 
i aman, 5.35,62. 
3. All birds of prey are mythologically descended from a common 
ancestor by different Bird-mothers like smt, vert, idt, etc. which shows 
their close affinity and yet separates them into subfamilies : 


faga, 1.21.16. 
The ancients were expert bow-men and had ample opportunities of 
studying and gaining knowledge about these and other large birds which 
they often killed for their quills with which to feather their arrows. The 
story of prince maT is an instance in point : 


“qeq fomi aa: vat a Ustad: 
qamara + owner qé sur 
queget, 137, 74-77. 


The aqida describes seven sages or singers as seven Eagles and mentions 
an equal number of Vultures; 


"Wunde Gau... Wunper eft WAT Gu 
AV. 8.9, 17-18, 

and curiously enough six species of true Eagles and roughly, six of 
Vultures occur in North India, and with the Bearded Vulture included in 
each group we have seven of each kind as stated above. 

4. Vultures appear to have been divided into three groups, VECAER 
(i) qa, (ii) mex and (iii) wmm, as the following verse from fasyaatat 
quoted in masega under fart and qmex would show : 


"ang: Ta: Wa sar: Wa UY Y 
R er yada dà der fae 1” 


The name (i) q% would seem to be confined to birds ofa dark or brown 
colour (cf. the synonyms grat and q5rtar— "Ter FF qub TART: — NART ; 
and Kalidasa’s description of this darker group of carrion birds— “HE t- 
mamam” in Raghuvaméa, 15, 16); (ii) «mex to those of a lighter colour; 
and (iii) wm to still lighter or almost white ones. Next we have names 
for the seven individual species falling within these three groups and they 
are considered below. 

(1) The Cinereous Vulture (48") is a bird ofimmense size and of a 
uniform dark-brown colour with the neck naked. He is known as mfra 
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in Hindi which is the same as maqa of agr, 214, 93-94 named as one 
of the myrmidons of god Yama in hell, detailed to torture persons found 
guilty of certain offences. The vataqe (dark-brown; cf. wat, the night) 
of the following would also appear to be this bird : 


"aep wat fax qum afaa Togo 
AV. 7.95.1. 


(2) The Black Vulture (32") is distinguished by his red head and 
neck and red wattless behind the ears. He is a bird of solitary habits and 
confined to the outer Himalayas and the plains of India. At a carrion- 
feast other members of the fraternity often **hold this bird in wholesome 
respect and give way before its superior spirit and demeanour" (Whistler), 
and the red of his upper parts and the ear-lappets (vsa) being distinctive 
account for his names like $vewt dm (flame-red; cf. Prakrit fad — drea ), 
and gms in the list of names of the progeny of se in Feared, 5.101,9-12; 
wm red-headed; cry in M. Williams; cf. ait and mamamaga in 
Bengali; and sfers-or swít-qsr- 


“aag: FATS THT: qum" —M. Bh. 7.175. 18. 


“weqema PT: —SuUUSqWTW, Pr. 2,7. 448. 
“ore (Fg?) ETE afort:”—arrgam, Ch. 69.327. 


For the mythological explanation why this qq« qe deserted the higher 
Himalayas the reader is referred to Art. 1-B. 

The carrion-eating f&rgr: of RV. 10.87.7, AV. 8.3.7, and T. Samhita, 
5.5.16, rendered as a particular bird of a reddish colour by mam on AV. 
and as spotted kites (?) by Griffith would appearto be this Vulture. If, 
on the other hand, it is an animal, the name may possibly be the same 
as the later fafa or fafsax for the fox or jackal. The interpretation of 
arm or T.S. as ‘the red-faced monkey’ is impossible as no monkey is 
known to be a carrion-eater. 


(3) The White-backed Vulture (35")is of a dark leaden colour with 
a conspicuous large white patch across the rump, white lining to the 
wings and white flanks. He is clearly the fafaaferq of afa. afeat, 5.5.20 from 
q ‘arm-pit or waist, also flank’; cf. fares, ‘wearing a golden girdle’. 
wa in the name refers either to the rump as the bird's waist or to his 
flanks. The name que for a son of anfa in carat, 4.59,8 also refers to 
him. This complets the list of qe: as dark or brown coloured Vultures. 

(4) The Griffon (Gyps fulvus, 41"-47”) occurs in India in three forms 
or geographical races, viz., the European, the Indian, and the Himalayan, 
but they resemble one another ‘so closely that they are not ordinarily 
separable in the field (Whistler). The head, body and the front part of 
wings are a dirty white and the remainder of the plumage is brownish 
grey and black. In the Himalayan form (44"-49") the contrast between 
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the whitish undeibody and the black wings is conspicuous during flight. 
The bill is deep and laterally compressed. The Griffons are in the habit 
of congregating in large numbers at fixed resting places on rocky cliffs, 
but if a good meal is obtained in the plains they assemble on trees. They 
also breed in colonies on cliffs; cf. qaae for a fig-tree and wwe, for a 
mountain on which Vultures cangregate or breed in numbers. They are 
evidently the mez or TEx (—T&) of the verse quoted in para.4 above, 
and the 3sgve (having a high or deep beak) of wexgemr which also refers 
to their great size and gregarious habits : 


“aft agaa ea Aege agram: 
The Griffon is always well represented at a carrion-feast and this fact 
accounts for the punishment in store for a flesh-eating glutton in his next 
birth-—"qmex: maaga mesg, 2.2,71. This vulture is the amm and 
arafezat of Mahabharata, 5.101 and is also the basis for the mythological 
amfa (flying or settling down together), brother of sen :— 


"qut zt qeqal d mafo s 
saasaa wem ! eaaa TAT, 4.60, 19-20 


n 


(5) The Northern Long-billed Vulture (Gyps indicus, 38") is again 
a pale coloured but much smaller bird than the Griffon. In general 
colouration he varies from dark to buffish brown, has no feathers at all 
on the head and scarcely any down on the neck, and differs in this respect 
from all the preceding birds. He is known as arq in Hindi corresponding 
to Skt. 194, ‘rendered as a vulture or kite’ in M. Williams. In the follow- 
ing equation from üfzdt ww is specific for a particular kind of bird, and 
the amafamt commentary on the fawrvesw also renders wga as a Vulture 
and the name should therefore belong to this bird : 

“mete Tar qrafa faia: ” 
In Bengal the name arya has been extended to the White-backed Vulture 
as well. 

(6) The White Scavenger Vulture or the Neophron occurs in two 
sizes (24' & 26") in India. The larger Egyptian variety ranges from 
about Delhi to the extreme North-West and the smaller is common 
throughout the country but is rare in the territory of the former. Both 
haunt towns and villages and live largely on human excreta and dung 
and occasionally on carrion. The name *m really belongs to the Bearded 
Vulture but has been applied to this bird as well because of his white 
plumage. Strictly speaking, however, his size and habits fully justify the 
more correct name wae (aed, Haad-wq) for him, as indeed he is called 
in the following verse : 

‘eg qa e wat wre wren WE 
Bhagavata. 3.10,23 (Bengal 
edition, cited in mamao under $3). 
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Other names are WS-, N-gage, Tsay, Weise and mga. The first four 
emphasize his mean status and correspond to his European name, ‘the 
Pharaoh’s chicken’ and the following synonymies connect them with the 
last name as also with ata :— 

“ama aee-gageqeay: —feasart. 

“araeg aif qaga” 

“aga faga are’ aa 
The names based on ator Are (a village or settlement of cowherds) 
refer to the bird's habit of frequenting the neighbourhood of villages but 
the etymology of the name wg% for this particular bird is not clear and 
even ẹwa contents himself by merely saying— “amasa fA add — afao 
facito. It is however important to note that the bird goes by the name of 
maca (Dung-Vulture) in Hindi and this may perhaps help to etymolo- 
gise aga as WH, WAG qw at safa Heals; or ward safa esf (?)!, for he is 
also seen descending to farm refuse or cow-dung. 

The power of flight of this junior wmr in regard to speed and alti- 
tude has been rated above that of the Sparrows and the Crows and as 
equal to that of birds like the Storks, Ibises, Herons, etc. (ster) and 
the Fishing Eagles including the Osprey. Then come. in order the 
commoner Eagles and Hawks, the large or true Vultures, the Swans and 
Geese, and win the Golden Eagle : 

“ATT: Ta: gferqrat à wr urere: 

fart afe eei È o JARAT: 

ara | Teeter vem. gu og 

war efr qur eed qe 

qeseg eur dart aadaafa: qu 

Ramayana, 4.58,24-27. 

It is an admitted fact that the Golden Eagle (aa@4, gmt) soars to a 
greater height than any other bird (British Ency.—‘‘Eagle’’) . 

The White Scavenger Vulture is apparently the most tame and 
harmless member of the group and soars high enough but not very high. 
The name wat in the following, rendered as agfa by the commentator, 
would seem to stand for this bird : 


“ARs THA: WET Wo Tert 
—Vaj. Samhita, 24, 32. 
agfa means araveft in exem, and wtegage in faaea which therefore 
settles its identity. God qq is regarded as the keeper of flocks and herds 
of goats, cattle, etc., and bringer of prosperity. Being toothless he lives on 
a kind of gruel and is therefore known as œw also. Of the three living 
things dedicated to this deity the first is his own mount, the second, an 


1. cf. Se We safe Aafa are aT Aai sa} ayaa T: Wareatieag- 


alg: NRAN. 
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ichneumon which helps to protect herds of goats and farm animals 


-~ against snakes and other vermin and must therefore have been a welcome 


tenant of the early settlements probably even before the cat was domesti- 
cated,! and the third, the innocuous Vulture being in attendance about the 
settlements, is indicative of their prosperity and well-being. Soaring low 
over them he typifies the supervising and protective function of qu. It is 
not without reason that qq has no teeth and is compulsorilya vegetarian, 
for the idea seems to be to place this guardian of the herds beyond the 
temptation of even killing any of his wards for what would otherwise be to 
him a dainty meat-dish, and the bird chosen for him isalso one that 
rarely eats carrion and depends principally upon a very low type of soft 
food. 

The name wer (v.l. sem), again, for ‘a bird of prey’ would appear 
to be this Vulture, and the name may well have something to do with s 
(dung) and z«-zmr ‘to disturb’ and have the same sense as wga. Neither of 
these two names can be from srt as this bird has nothing to deserve a 
name indicative of strength, and I repeat that his Hindi name of ‘Dung- 
Vulture’ lends strong support to the derivations suggested above. If, on 
the other hand, the name a5% is also applicable to the powerful Bearded 
Vulture, it must be treated as a homonym and derived from the root 
Waa.” 

This “base and degrading object” is clearly the famgaa (famam, a mean 
or low bird) and aas (v.l. stats) from att wga,’ impotent or weak 
Vulture) of Prakrit Lexicons. The wg% birds, again, who, according to 
wena, 1.72.12-13 protected the infant sem were apparently a party of 
these harmless Vultures. He is also the grt of a story related in the 
fiia are, II. 438. The Asura-Panis who were the keepersof the cows 
of Indra and other gods stole and hid them ina deep valley. The gods 
therefore flatteringly addressed the bird as a gat (having excellent or 
powerful wings) and commissioned him to discover the whereabouts of 
the cows. He actually discovered them but, accepting a bribe of ef and 
atfaat from the Panis, told a lie and betrayed the trust reposed in him by 


1. Cf. "qat WAFA RTA, for the pet ichneumon sometimes acts treacherously 


and kills domestic poultry. 

2. The synonymy “aA ma aren gmeqpeurnit: —farayatet, has been inadvertently 
mis-interpreted both in Weemeqgq and M. Williams, for overlooking the dual termina- 
tion of the compound sieeqirpeTenit:. They have incorrectly split up Negre 
(a single synonym for Wm) into alse and Hage and rendered Wr Was (i) a cow-pen, and 
(ii) a Gock ! The name simply means ‘a bird of a cattle-settlement or of a village’. He is 
one of the village birds and animals (aTHatfaa:) in afago, 231.11. ara as a Wer 
in the synonymy is the Pearded-Vulture or the Lammergeyer. 

3. Cf. ia Dfa in Ferree, 3.33.13. Prakrit iet for wre Tell in Sait ATTATAT 
would refer to this Vulture if mas is from TẸ and eaftsq open ground, or AUT a 
bird; cf. qaq as an adnoun for the Pied Myna. 
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the gods. Indra, suspecting what had happened, took the bird in his 
hand and proved his deceipt by squeezing out the afsat eaten by him. He 
then let him go with the curse, “May thy sustenance be of bad origin", 
and that is why the bird now feeds on what is found in the dirty outskirts 
of a village- :— 

“gag gat at owr afazofa 1 aafa i... 

aa gamam uf: sfren cnfüe «drug wat T 0... 

quei ua qd afifa ar a: gala eft t..... dg To- 

maser Gp siai gare at at UT afar dT sata afer | 

ae sae amea TATA Gedrfqes questa 1” 

afadta art II. 338 

Needless to say that the story is based upon the habits of the bird and 
fully supports his later names like wre-5*$2 and marma. The statement 
attributing the power of separating milk from water to this Suparna in 
the Vedic Index-of Names and Subjects is incorrect. 

7. The majestic Lammergeyer (Lamb-Vulture) or Bearded Vulture 
(48") is a huge Eagle-like bird distinguished from other Vultures by a 
fully feathered head and neck, and a beard consisting of a tuft of long 
black bristles descending perpendicularly from the chin and similar brist- 
les overhanging the base of the upper mandible (correspoding to 
moustaches inman). The head and throat are white speckled with black; 
neck all round, and lower parts white, tinged with ferruginous; upper 
back and small wing-coverts black; and the remaining parts including 
the wings deep silver grey. In flight he has a wing-expanse of about ten 
feet and is altogether the finest of all Vultures. He is a denizen of the 
Himalayas, keeps to rocky hills and mountains, and is usually seen beating 
regularly high over precipices and slopes with a steady sailing flight. He 
also occasionally soars at great elevation and was observed at the immense 
height of 24,000 feet during one of the Mt. Everest Expeditions (Journal 
of the B.N.H.S,, XXX. 874-875).? “The Lammergeier eats carrion but 
prefers above all things, to feed on bones, swallowing the smaller whole 
and carrying the larger in his claws high up into the air and dropping 
them to shatter to pieces on the rocks below, where at its leisure it collects 
and devours the fragments", and birds on the sea-coast or rivers deal 
with tortoises in the same way. He is one of the birds “that have fired 
the imagination of mankind from the earliest days" and his name *Lamb- 
eagle’ is a relic of ancient days when confusion with the more courageous 
Golden Eagle credited him with depredations amongst sheep, goats and 
even children (Whistler) . 


1. Translated in J.A.O.S. 19, 97 ff. 

2. This clearly shows that the WTW of the Ramayana quoted above cannot be 
this bird. The ‘fa bird that was occasionally cooked on a spit and eaten (srgrxre- 
WI— a, 26,86) was evidently this vulture and not the filthy Neophron. 
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The oldest Sanskrit names for this bird are sww in the Samhitas and 
am noted in the additional list of Vulture-names in afa. fa«arafwr, and both 
probably derive from aa goat. ama, from ss«WW and: ay, should mean 
‘ornamented like a wild goat, i.e., possessing a beard’ while att should be 
‘one resembling a goat in some particular detail, e.g., the beard'.! Once 
these names were given to the bird it would indeed not take long for the 
popular mind to forget the etymology, re-interpret the names and attri- 
bute to him the habit of carrying off kids, lambs, etc. It is also possible 
that the Indians took over the Central Asian tradition mentioned by 
Whistler. This may also explain the name Wgq for one of the progeny of 
Garuda in Mahabharata, 5.101, although the Golden Eagle is better enti- 
tled to the name as he actually lifts young lambs from villages and young 
of the Tahr, Barhel, etc. in the Himalyas. 

His size and soaring habit has won recognition for him in Vedic ritual, 
for he is dedicated to the deity of the sky or the intermediate space 
between heaven and earth : "emm arafta: —Vāj. Samhita, 24.34. 

Two of the fire altars in fw. dfgat 5,4,11 are to be constructed in 
the shape of the amand wx birds. Sayana regards them as varieties 
of Eagle, "rest wears ,and distinguishes the two from the 
shape of the head and claws,.and it may beadded that this Vulture 
has, like other members of the family, blunt claws whereas ṣẹ, Palla's 
Fishing Eagle, is armed with very sharp ones. In his notes on the same 
Samhita, 5,5,20, he renders smmw as mW, viz., this bird, which again is 
quite correct. The name wa is after his grey-white head, neck and 
underparts. It is this "mr who is mentioned as one ofthe nobler birds 
possessed of great powers of flight : 

“gamada: THATAT: 1 
Bhagavata, 5, 24,6. 

He is listed under the names of wmr and ae in mmaa, CT, Verr, etc. 
with other carrion-birds. ae, as we know, is the ama (a77 to hang down 
and *,to grow), the Indian Fig-tree (Ficus benghalensis), which throws 
out tufts of aerial roots from its branches and is for this reason also named 
wert and sper ("spbar: dat a2”—fararara, having hair growing downwards’) 
and the similarity of the pendant beard of the big bird to the aerial roots 
of the fig-tree may well be responsible for the name az?. Moreover when 
the tree is sm the bird is sem. In the alternative, the name may be from 
ae-frammt with reference to the bird's habit of breaking bones by dropping 
them on the rocks, and in this sense the name would correspond to his 
Hindi name ge9et (bone-breaker). In the following examples wa and ae 
refer to this Vulture : 


1. “As it sails past on a level with the observer-on a mountain top... .its absurd little 
black goatee stands out in clear profile"—Salim Ali, Indian Hill Birds (1949) p. 161. 

2. If dc is Prakrit from qq, the name may be indicative of the wide expanse of 
his wrings; cf. $ 
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“aia: Aaaa: (qd Wu) 
Harivamáa, 2. 5. 20. 
anmaq, 5.26.32. 
M. Bh. 11. 16. 29 
“MAAT Ue: serge” 
Sk. P. Avanti Kh. 6.33 
Yet another name for him is manfa (araa a dew-lap; a little incorrectly 
rendered as ‘a Kite’ by Wilson but doubted as a bird name by M. Williams) 
after his beard hanging downwards like a dew-lap. 
The Vulture that dropped a bone into a tank from the air was probably 
this : 
“ga Er Fae awa Ted 
Padma-purana 8, 181. 64. 


The possibility of this bird being the mythological #3 is considered in 
Art. 81. , 
se according to ata and favayara is ‘a kind of bird’ (amaz) evi- 
dently in reference to his being the warm of the Ramayana. The name 
clearly implies ‘one possessing tufts of hair’ which, as we have seen, is 
perfectly true of the Bearded Vulture with long narial bristles on the face 
anda beard on the chin; cf. afem for a person with plenty of hair on the 
face. Mythologically wey is the son ofsmw and brother of menfa. These 
names are certainly founded upon the characteristics of three different 
Vultures. Thus the physical basis of (i) sw is the Black Vulture with red 
upper-parts : 
“a mE TITS.” 
Harivamáa 3. 37. 20; 
(ii) amfi, the Griffon of gregarious habits; and (iii) se, the Bearded 
Vulture. Both :&s and sm, described as birds, were given authority by 
their father q to rule over other birds: 
M. Bh. 1. 31.29, 
whence the Hindi name of xmfra for the Black Vulture or sr. 


The description of the dying wem in the wart leaves no doubt what- 
ever as to his identity with the grand Lammergeyer. First we have a 
reference to his dark-grey back and white breast : 

"s Aea aean A — 3.51.45, 
and then to his red eyes and large body : 


"d qa Seq area agaaa — 3.68.19. 
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The colour pattern of the bird has already been given above, and as for 
the eyes, his irides are of a pale orange colour and the sclerotic membrane 
is blood-red. No other Vulture has red eyes, much less such strikingly red 
ones, and I need hardly add how very faithfully the great Valmiki has 
described wem. He has also truly called him 77am, 48051, and wfaax in 
the chapters quoted from and elsewhere in the work. I conclude with a 
highly poetic description of his powerful flight: 


"quigrermaseTee ep : adfert: 
ATTA paaa AT: 
VARIA FSAI: Semen 
Mahaviracarita, 5. 1. 
The verse is put into the mouth of Sampati who, listening to the distant 
sound of his younger brother’s wing-beats, anticipates his visit to himself : 


‘With rythmic beats alternately covering and uncovering parts of the 
sky; scattering the clouds and thereby exposing flashes of lightening to 

. view; and breaking down the rocky cliffs of the mountain ranges into 
pebbles and powder, the mighty vibrations of the vast wings of 
Jatayu proclaim his arrival from a great distance.’ 


Lastly, the monkey-eating habit attributed to a vulture in the following 
passage of the Ramayana is clearly based upon information furnished by 
sea-faring Indians visiting the eastern Pacific Islands where the Harpy 
Eagle of the Philippines, is said to live chiefly on monkeys :— 


"S sraqcfasered geal Tet WD 
qada war Cat water wetfaeata” 
Ram. 4.51, 2. 


52 
EAGLES, FALCONS AND ALLIED BIRDS 


The Fishing and Sea-Eagles, and the Lammergeyer belonging to the 
present group have already been dealt with, the former with the Osprey 
and the latter with the Vultures for reasons stated in the respective 
articles. The remaining birds of the group are considered here. In the 
second Edition of the Fauna of British India (Birds), the Falcons are 
placed before the Eagles but as the latter are the largest members of the 
family, I give them precedence in this article. 


A. TRUE EAGLES 


1. In English, the name Eagle is ordinarily confined to the larger 
diurnal birds of prey which are not Vultures. Seven or eight species of 
them are known to exist in Europe, and six in India. As a rule the female 
Eagle is visibly larger than the male. They are ‘‘remarkable for the power 
and stateliness of their flight which is largely soaring-in type, i.e. the 
wings are not flapped, but kept stretched out, and the bird appears to 
float through the air". The voice of an Eagle is a “not unmusical trilling 
scream” of several notes. They kill their prey like mammals, birds, rep- 
tiles, frogs, etc., on the ground, and all, with just one solitary exception, 
feed on carrion as well. That exception is ihe Golden Eagle of the 
Himalayas (Aquila chrysaetos daphnea) while the western sub-species 
(A. C. chrysaetos) is known to be a carrion-eater. The older belief of 
scientists that the Himalayan bird also feeds on carrion was recorded in the 
first edition of the Fauna of British India (Birds) but it has since been 
definitely contradicted by that keen observer of the Raptores of the Punjab 
and Himalayas, C. H. Donald, F. Z. S., who after a prolonged and accu- 
rate study of these birds, has established the fact that the Himalayan sub- 
species never stoops to carrion, and the earlier statement has now been 
omitted from the second edition (1922) of the Fauna in justice to the 
great bird who inspired the sages of the Rgveda in a most wonderful 
way and played no mean a part in the evolution of Vedic thought and 
imagery, including even the later Vedanta Philosophy. I must, therefore, 
record here our grateful thanks to Mr. Donald for his vindication of the 
honour of the truly noble Suparna, the Himalayan Golden Eagle. 
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2. All the birds of prey are descended from the primeval Garuda 


' according to the mythological statement in the Mahabharata, 5. 101 


where the opening verses give a fairly long list of the names of the 
Raptores of North India. That a majority of the names are actually after 
the physical or mythological characteristics of the different birds is hardly 
open to doubt, though it is not always easy to identify the individual birds 
with their respective names in the list. The reason is that several names 
refer to the same bird either according to his different mythological . 
aspects or to actual habits and colour of its plumage. An attempt, will, 
however, be made to identify some of them, at least tentatively. The 
Raptores in their totality, are mest, memm: or mestaa (the Garuda 
family) :— 


aarertfarimntiee: werd: d l 
dyii a: d an, 40.3 


A further division, indicative ofan ancient classification into different 
groups, e.g. WaT: (a comprehensive term for the Falconidae, inclusive of 
the Eagles, Falcons, and Hawks), wm: (the Bearded and Neophron 
Vultures) and qe: (other Vultures) is to be found in another genealogy! 
reproduced in the Puranas with slight modifications.? The wemdfgar, 1.27. 
34-35 appears to confine the term wq to the Eagles as it separately men- i 
tions other birds like 3xx. (Osprey and Fishing Eagles) wasit ( Hawk- 
Eagles), *sgr( Honey-Buzzard) , gitat? (the Shaheen Falcon), gfargat (Sparro 
Hawks), rv (Bearded and Neophron Vultures) and qe (other Vultures). 
aaa, 1.46.74 adds faea for the Kites, but omits wer and gatat. 

3. Apart from being the names of the primeval bird the terms ws, 
area and 4«d4 are also synonymous with a as a specific name for the 
Himalayan Golden Eagle. But it must be remembered that grt and Ña 
have often been used synonymously in the Rgveda both for the Golden 
and other Eagles, and q for the Falcons. Nevertheless the difference 
between the majestic Golden Eagle, the Eagle par excellence, and the 
others was well understood as may be seen from the following examples 
where the former is either distinguished as the foremost, the strongest and 
the fastest Eagle or is called the Suparna proper (3344: sago a: the best 
of all Eagles) as against the smaller members of the group called q :— 


“qaa: water TAT... UU, 
(Rgveda*) 


1. In Mahabharata 1.66.59. 

2. See the typical verse on the subject cited in Art. 51. 

3. Also SHIRE a bird of prey—M.W. Itis redas the King-crow (fg or arate) 
in WeqHeqgH and in Asetwe_eadtst apparently by confusion with arate, but see in 
Section D., paragraphs 9 and 10. 

4. 4.26.4. For gat the Golden Eagle and the Golden Oriole, see Art. 19. 
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"gr cat waa SzHtewr uau....... " (Ibid?) 
"aut Afa afasd ewm s... (Hn aT.) 


(Tait. Samhita?) 
“ansan At aT TMT at ....- * 


(Brah. Up.?) 
“iadan: Tafaraa:” 
i (Bhàgavata*) 
In the following examples "sir." are the carrion-eating Eagles :— 
“Te: Wal THT: HST ATA WE 1” (mammat) 
“ariaa aaa: UU (afat) 


Similarly the name es has often been used for the Sea-Eagle (Art. 50). 
The flesh and bones of msz are ingredients in the preparation of a certain 
medicated oil in a recipe for the treatment of rheumatism, in wasa” but 
it is difficult to say what particular bird is meant. If the author belonged 
to North India it may well be the Golden Eagle but if he was from the 
South the bird would be the White-bellied Sea-Eagle of the Indian Coast, 
or again the term may refer to the common Tawny Eagle. 

4. As alreay observed in Art. 51 the aaaaq speaks of ‘Seven 
Eagles":— - 


Wer FIN FAT: -o sfr qam aay” (a. ẹ. 8.9.17-18) 


and it has just been stated that at least six species of true Eagle are at 
present known to occur in India, where however as in the West the 
lammergeyer also has sometimes been regarded as a kind of large Eagle. It 
is the *gier eagle of the Bible, Leviticus, ch. 11,18 and Denteronomy, ch. 
14,17. We have already seen in Art. 51 that the Lammergeyer stands midway 
between the Vultures and the Eagles so that by including it in the gt 
or Eagle group we have seven Eagles representing the seven sages men- 
tioned in the verse from the Atharva-Veda. The dfwZm afa? places the 
qw, viz., the Lammergeyer, on a footing of equality with wa and x for 
different fire-altars and ammrari in his commentary actually regards aast 
as a kind of wa or Eagle:— 


. 2.42.2 and $ata. Brah. 3.3.4.15. 

. 44. 

4.3.19. 

5.24.6. 

» 7.7.9865 7.97.13. 

2:5.201 

. Verse 304 in the Chapter styled aaea APTT. 
.541l. 


6 ugoo:6tmumru 
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There cannot, therefore, be any objection to the inclusion of a4 as the 
seventh member common to both the groups, Eagles and Vultures. 

5. The original physical basis for «s as the armeit (snake-eater) was 
most probably the Sea-Eagle who picks up sea-snakes from the sea or sand- 
beach and devours them ona nearby tree, and the ancients must have 
obtained this knowledge either from their own maritime residence prior to 
their entry into India as a second wave along the Persian Gulf or from their 
maritime experiences along the Makran-Sind-Kathiawar-coast-line. The 
Sea-Eagle is certainly the bird who is the 7es of Acts 4 and 5 of the 
Nagananda Drama of Sriharsa. Here the old tradition of męs as a 
snake-eater is fully preserved and we find the Eagles taking snakes from 
the sea and eating them at fixed perches so that large heaps of bleached 
bones of snakes have formed under particular trees.! This habit of the 
powerful Sea-Eagle was later transferred to the qw (Golden Eagle) of 
the Himalayas, who does not, however, kill or eat snakes. Support for the 
above view is to be found in the following verse where gv clearly refers 
to the Sea-Eagle:— 


ara gem MST: TAAT: | 
aif d samda queifaa aft (xaa e) 


And yet a knowledge ofthe true habit of the Golden Eagle not killing 
snakes is clearly reflected in the story of wt granting a boon to the great 
Cobra of the Jumna whom he subdued that the gq? would no more eat 
snakes marked with his foot-print, viz., the spectacled Cobras and 


incidentally any snake:— 


aq comme feat asque d 
zur Gia mea So, || aa (10.16.63) 


6.«mr means both a snake and an elephant, so that the name 
amit (elephent-eater) for «s came to be interpreted as ‘the eater of 
snakes and elephants', though we must not overlook the possibility of an 
Imperial Eagle actually feeding, on rare occasions, upon the carcass of a 
dead elephant, as a probable event in support of the name. More probably 
however, the idea of ws eating an elephant was taken over from a belief 
common in Persia and the neighbouring countries of western Asia regard- 
ing the fabulous Rocor Rukh of immense size carrying off elephants to 
feed his young*. Similarly the habit of the Lammergeyer, regarded asa 


1. eau Amam agad am seater USWUÉHATWD | 

mafa arf a wan faala m geniais RET: i Act. 4.6. 
2. 5.1.73. For further evidence on the point see section C of this Art. 
3. Article on Roc., Ency. Brit, 11th Edition. 
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kind of Eagle, of eating turtles was also attributed to es. All these 
attributes, touched up with a little anthropomorphism, helped to raise 
Tes to the status of a semi-divine being (Taq) destined to play a 
great role in Hindu mythology: 


qfarsrz dt IE Er qup urge: | 
fag: aagana mde: faqump: od 
AISA in Wareg, 2.8.811, col.l. 


We have again the picture of mes oram holding both an elephant and 
a tortoise as food: 

qea gikan Hea W ALOT | 

wears TS: WSN WETSSD]] — —RTHDRDTS 


and sage #744 advising his son «s to live on both these in Mahabharata.? 
The arfergarr also describes the semi-human form ofqted in these words: 


; Eust the shut 
feast aure cr TST WWW gH 
THAIS od HEAT: IO 33.22-23. 


This composite bird is the Teg of mythology and the vehicle of God fas. 
It is quite possible that the difference between the Golden Eagle and 
the Lammergeyer was well understood, and certain traits or habits of 
some of the important birds of the group were deliberately attributed to 
the primeval wes, their progenitor, so as to account for them in the 
progeny on grounds of heredity. This is perhaps going too far, but this 
much is fairly certain that the actual physical basis for the conception 
of mas as qf and even of his composite form, is no other than the 
Golden Eagle. This is clear from the description. of the the plumage of «cq 
or qv and his Himalayan home given in wgraret and elsewhere:— 


seré aaa GO apia: 
get canter quus wanaf i ASAI 1.33,23. 


1. 3.35.28. Cf. Mahābhārata 1.29.43. 


2. 1.29.13. ff. It is also possible to explain these mythological facts differently: 
The etymological meaning of TAT is “what moves low on the gound’; peg is ‘land by 
the side of water ora hill’ so that  segq-mvgez is ‘what lives in such places’; and 
faa ‘what squats on the ground’. The terms may well therefore simply refer to the 
normal prey taken by art in different situations. Now if we remember 
how mythology has grown up from forgotten metaphors, polynymy, use of equivocal words 
and false etymology it is not impossible to see how the mythical QW" came to have 
attributes like TAWA, "TIT, etc. and is said to have eaten serpents, tortoises, 
elephant and even the human fasta. Or, are these statements illustrative of the principle 
qzrerfirar fg łat: according to which facts must be dressed up in mystifying language 
as in a riddle ? 
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qane went 4 facrafafacofa— H. MT. 12.327.7. 
giei quub GIATA | AT FIM, 1,174.47. 


The qz mountain in the Himalayas is mentioned as the breeding place 
of gqi— i 
smaa gia gadaa MT: op |= —aragerer, 40.2, 
and another where a certain medicinal herb was known to grow— 
spas fret aa fenaa — ITAR, 5.4.2. 


The easy, effortless and graceful soaring flight, as also the courage and 
power to carry off heavier prey of the Golden and incidentally of other 
Eagles have been fully recognized :— 


sus fawgpregr faced WS: AAA ATT TAT 

HAA eU HT FIT ged AL AAT AER, d (sa, 4.26.4) 
si are: quere fet emm od 

faci Tad art Aafia afuera: d agma, — 5.10.1. 


The epithet srv* refers to the soaring flight of the Eagle with wings held 
stiff on a level with the body, and the real significance ofthe term be- 
comes clear when we recall the adnoun aaqa for the Swan or Goose which 
must fly with a rotary motion of the wings and cannot soar. 

7. Finally, types of demons and robbers, active during the day and 
night, have been named after certain birds of prey in RV (VII. 104. 22) 
where qmm is one who robs forcibly even the strong during day-time; 
qaa, one who robs the weak in the day, and so on. am.afeat (11.79) also 
names different kinds of thief. 


8. The following six true Eagles of genus Aquila are, everyone of 
them, a qm or 4a in a general sense, and no individual names for them, 
with the solitary exception of the Tawny Eagle, are available though I 
have ventured to offer a couple of guesses based on vernacular names 
which however need not be taken seriously at all. 


(i) The female Golden Eagle measures up to 40 inches and has a 
wing-expanse of over 7 feet. The male is 4-5 inches shorter. The colour of 
the plumage is brown becoming darker with age, and the feathers of the 
head and neck are pointed and of a-golden-red hue. With powerful feet 
and long claws the birds are mighty hunters and live on: Snow-cock, 
Monal, other Pheasants, Pigeons etc., and on mammals like yomg ante- 
lopes, sheen. and Musk-deer. These Fagles often hunt in pairs,?? and tak- 
ing advantage ofthis trait Falconers used to train them in pairs to hunt 


l. The carrion eating Imperial is a tree-breeding Eagle of the plains and lower hills 
in the outer Himalayas, Sind and Baluchistan and has no right to the title of qf&TXTW or 
TRA. : 


2. Cf. AV. VII. 70.3 cited in Section D of this Art. 
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gazelles etc. in their natural way. They also carry off lambs and kids from 
the sub-Himalayan villages. They are to be met with along the Sutlej 
water-shad, from Kotgarh to the Kailas range in suitable localities, also in 
parts of Kashmir, Chamba, Simla district and in Tehri-Garhwal as far up 
as Hursil (grat) within two marches of Gangotri!. C.H. Donald remarks 
that the Golden Eagle in flight “shows a large expanse of chest" and this 
fact has been beautifully recorded by the great poet wrfa. Describing the 
magnificent flight of a number of Golden Eagles soaring higher and higher, 
he says that the sky, being pushed back as it were by their broad chests, 
appears to be retreating before them : 


aafraagirat WAY 

femi frat WTHTN d 

adfa fata 

aM: TAIT Vc STAT di ( Fecratstita? ) 


In the preceding verses the poet has named ‘the birds mei, wq and art 
which is perfectly correct. | 

The Golden Eagle, the noblest of all Eagles, is also called agrx 
(“madeg meg" — feft) probably for two reasons: (i) for his mythological 
exploit in successfully bringing away'the ai from heaven and (ii) as a 
compliment to his courage and boldness in a state of nature and also as 
a trained bird in capturing fawns, gazelles, wild goats, etc., for his keeper. 
The Chinese practised the art of falconry so far back as 2000 B.C.,* and 
even at the present day the nomads of Central Asia train a certain species 
of Eagle to take large game, such as antelopes and wolves, and tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Yarkand use the Golden Eagle for hawking purposes 
and so too the Kirghiz Tartars.4 A Golden Eagle returning to the fist of 
his master is illustrated in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. That the ancient 
Indo-Aryans also were equally familiar with this sport and actually trained 
the Golden Eagle for the chase is clearly stated in the letter-press to the 
illustration of the bird opp. p. 822, Vol. 7, Ibid. It runs, “It is the largest 
bird ofprey trained for falconry, and has been used in Asia, especially in 
India, for taking bustards, antelopes, hares, foxes, and, it is said, even 
larger animals, such as wild goats and wolves." It is, therefore submitted 
that many of the metaphors and similes in which gw or viv figures 


1. C. H. Donald. F.Z.S., in the Journal of B.N.H.S. Vol. XXVI, 247 ff. 

2. 16.45. 

3. “Falconry”, Enc. Brit. 14th Edn. The Golden Eagle is still trained in Eastern 
Turkistan “for hawking and flown at deer, hares, wolves, and even wild boar; and as one 
can imagine, the eagle's dash and courage is magnificent"—F. Martin Duncan in Birds, 
Trees and' Flowers (Odhans, London, 1947). 

4. “Eagle” and “Falconry”. Enc. Brit. 14th Edn. 

5. Opp. p. 44 of Vol. 9, 14th Edn. 
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in the Rgveda are actually based on the practice of the art. Panini 
mentions the art of Falconry as “mamma” in 4.2.58 and Manu (3.164) 
debars Brahmans living by falconry or dealing in Falcons from ceremonial 
feasts.1 H. Kirke Swann, E. Z. S., has also traced in A Monograph of 
the Birds of Prey, Part I the art of falconry back to 1700 B.C. in Persia 
and earlier still in China?. Thus the commonest picture of wiw bringing 
away a (rendered at places by «mr as food or a) from the moun- 
tain heights unaided (RV. IV. 26. 4-7) would seem to be based on a 
trained Golden Eagle capturing a mountain goat or fawn and holding it 
down until his keeper took it from him. The pictures depicted in RV. IV. 
26.4-7 and IV: 27 would seem to be based on the performance of a trained 
Eagle. Take again similes like the following :— 

dead a afraT—RYV. 9.61.21. 

waa a atfraracd— RV. 9.62.4. 

wal a du Tefa— RV. 9.57.3. 

AAT TAT TTT ATA TET TSS TAT AST — ATI. UM 
and several others which compare a, flowing into its proper vessel, with 
à Wa getting back to the wooden perches (43) or stands meant for hunting 
Eagles and Falcons in their master's house. The Lugger Falcon, for 
instance, released for the chase, returns to his master’s fist? The wafer 
agt relates a story that once aq left the gods and kept flying high up as 
a ami or Golden Eagle and returned to them only when he was invited 
back with the att am. This is clearly based upon the art of falconry 
where a bird flown from the wrist often returns to his master when called 
back. A tame Golden Eagle will at once perch on the arm extended for 
him, and he frequently alights on the trees and follows his master from 
tree to tree keeping him in sight.» The female of an Eagle or Falcon is 
larger and more powerful than the male and it is she who is always the 
more efficient hunter. For this reason it is invariably the female that is 
preferred and trained for the chase. This fact has been recognized in 
mad as the female and maa as the male Eagle :— 


agait wis wear fea: STATE WW T WP NRI. STI. 


3.4.1.12. 
madi gfo satfawqatt.... Ibid. 11.4.1.8. 
maafi femi faite emper wm toafeat 21, 19. 


1. Sale of Eagles (ari) and Hawks (aa) and theft of these, presumably 
trained, birds is mentioned in agatfaraTaht of mfa Vol 4, pp. 176 & 244, 
respectively. 

2. See C. H. Donald on the Monograph in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society, Vol. XXX, p. 895. à : 

3. Jerdon; See also section B of this Art. 

4. 14.3.10. 

5. British Birds, Part I. Vol. IX, Birds of Prey. 
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For the reason why the female mat becomes the fa (masculine) see 
section D, para, 3, of this article. It will be seen that the term *i« really 
stands for the female bird. 

The highest compliment to the courage of this Eagle is paid when it is 
said that, during a drinking bout, the courage of god zx flowed out of his 
heart in the form of a Ma—‘gearfeafacaad a wat sfog waa quu TT” -A 
aam.. The significance of the epithet aafteqq (killing with the claws) 
would be clear when it is remembered that the powerful hind claw of 
the Golden ‘Eagle with which, backed by the impetus of the swoop, the 
prey is struck down, is as large as three inches and more round the curve 
as against two inches of the Imperial and still less of the other Eagles. No 
wonder, therefore; at the well-deserved epithet or name of mgr for him. 
This reminds one of the name mamaqa for a kind of bird included in the 
list of birds- quoted from the old wera dfar (probably no longer extant) 
in the meaai on gqecdfeat.2 qr means a missile like a javelin (cf. 
aqa) and the term has probably been extended also to Falcons and 
Hawks discharged-from the hand to strike or bring down other birds. 
Expressions like geal and xftete (from root qq) used in the wife wea’, 
lend strong support: to this supposition. Applied to other birds the 
qualifying adjective ‘we’ clearly signifies their large size in their own 
` class, e.g. Ñ= and mga; éw and agga. wga., therefore, would seem 
to be a Golden Eagle trained to hunt for his master. The simile of ‘a 
great bird sent forth or cast away’—‘agat ur fedt in RV.‘ is probably 
based upon the use of a large bird of prey for hawking. In arw.aifgat, 24.25 
this Eagle has been called a wgmgmü to distinguish it from the Smaller 
Imperial or Tawny Eagle called simply amt (Kandikà 37 of the same 
chapter) 5, and the almost reverential respect paid to this great bird may 
be seen in references like : 


aaa faasaga 10.30. 
grts qafemmqp— WW, 11.16.15- 


where Lord sitzwr identifies himself with him. 

A few of the other names attributed to this Eagle may now be consi- 
dered. tatiqe, golden-winged, is after the light rufous-brown on shoulders 
ofthe dark-brown wings. The equation “faaq 7e’’—‘eating for a long 


12.7:1:6. 

. page 1018. 

4.2-3. 

< 9:86.13. 

. In this kandika the imposing Blue-bull or Nilgao, the beautiful Peacock and the 
lordly fool Tawny Eagle (qÙ) are offered to the handsome rat. These 
latter are also very noisy (hence ; named gigi, Eg) singers and the three victims selected 
for them are also noisy. The d. @. 5.5.16 substitutes aq for gri.. In classical 
litrature also the Tawny Eagle is referred to as waa, see para. (iv) below. 


ok ON c 
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` time or taking long over one's meal’—would seem to refer to the snake- 


eating birds like the Serpent-Eagles or the White-bellied Sea-Eagle; or 
again it may be a purely mythical name referring to Tee taking a long 
time to finish off an elephant ! fimrfre is the Golden Eagle who builds as a 
rule on cliffs and only occasionally on a tree; cf. the description of the 
sun at dawn as a reddish Golden Eagle who has no nest i.e. who knows 
no rest and is ever soaring in the heaven :— 
FET: FI AT UI AE: |e: apis" RV 

gummi and its synonyms, e.g. amit, are truer of the Serpent and Sea- 
Eagles than this and must be treated as epithets based on a mythical 
assumption only. The name meae refers to the Eagle perching for prefer- 
ence on a large tree of that name or occasionally nesting on it. Names like 
Tea, quf (mythical, with reference to Indra’s bolt made ineffective 
by gut), fawrerer, fasaa? (mythical, being the vehicle of God fas) etc. 
in the mama -list belong to him. The name Wwe is perfectly true of him 
but may also be shared by the Lamb or Bearded Vulture according to 
popular belief though the latter is wholly incapable of lifting a lamb or 
kid. 

(ii) The Imperial Eágle isa sluggish heavy bird, some 5-6 inches 
smaller than the Golden Eagle. He is of a glossy blackish-brown colour 
with the lanceolate feathers of the head, back of the neck and sides tawny 
buff, the head being very much lighter than the Golden Eagle's. The 
plumage of an adult Imperial is very like that of an adult Golden but a 
young Imperial has the whole upper plumage tawny buff, wing-quills 
blackish to brown and the lower parts pale fulvous-buff. The young of 
both take several years to acquire the adult plumage. In strength, courage, 
method of flight and of obtaining food they are poles apart. If the Golden 
Eagle is the most powerful and the boldest of the larger birds of prey, 
living on Snow cocks, Pheasants, Pigeons, Tahr, Barhel (species of 
Himalayan goats and sheep) and Musk-deer, the Imperial is inferior in 
every respect, can hardly kill anything for himself and is content for the 
most part with carrion and is a constant attendant at slaughter houses. 
He is also more of a plains bird and places his nest always on trees. He is 
found throughout the Punjab. Because of his outward similarity with the 
Golden Eagle the latter has frequently been credited by less expert 
observers with the ignoble habits of the Imperial Eagle (Donald). This 
and other Eagles are the carrion-eating (sra) qw" and Wa of the aqi, 


Felted, etc. :— 
mafaa Uead greg aft qfad maaa 
aati STTSTHTS TAAT: qafirm.— Ibid? 
1. X.55.6, i 


2. X1.26. 
3. XI.10.24. 


"————————————————— Q2 
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ada get: XRDUTSUTT, 
at: WWE ERRAT: | —HRTHTU- 
qmi gma ung såre: | Ibid? 


The Imperial and the next two Eagles breed on trees and any of them, 
more probably the first, isone of the “at gmt” of the Rgveda. The 
Golden Eagle also breeds occasionally on trees. 

(iii) The Steppe Eagle is a uniform brown to umber brown bird, a 
few inches smaller than the Imperial Eagle. He is a winter visitor to 
North India but has been known to breed in India. His habits are very 
similar to those of the Imperial Eagle and is, therefore, a mW or WW 
like him. 

(iv) The Indian Tawny Eagle is again a uniform brown varying 
from pale brown to dark: umber; sometimes whitish on the head and body. 
He is “a fine lordly looking bird. and has plenty of courage,...chasing 
and robbing falcons and hawks of their booty." He goes under the name 
of xm in Hindi which is evidently the same as wms (jealous of other 
birds of prey who have secured food) of the frave waret which equates 
it with wma, and the latter is defined by the aaaf: $T and wafia in a 
half verse common to both : 

wrt fom: AA TET | 

The megat also gives the same description with www: for weit. fassam 
means a bird whose quills are used to feather arrows with. The epithet 
egets refers to the large nest of sticks and thorny twigs that he makes 
and wast to his shrill screams and habit of robbing other birds of their 
prey. It is this last trait which has given him the names waa (-Wiw), 
wns and «unmet, vétHt (one easily excited) as a bird of prey in Maha- 
bhàrata, should be this Eagle as the name corresponds to weit. Its. entry 
into a residence was considered unlucky : 


M.Bh. 13.104.115 
He exhibits several traits of the jackal and therefore shares the names 
xm and mm with that animal. See para. 13, section D of this Article. 


1. 7.50.9. 

2. 11.16.827. 

3. RV. I. 164.10 

4. The term Agf rendered as ‘a kind of bird of prey’ by M.W. is incorrect. This 
is based upon a misunderstanding of the following lexical definition:— 

qa Gu werd oases w deed. —afito farTo and FoIP, 
€TT5 is a pet decoy-bird used to attract wild ones with the object of trapping or killing 
them, We thus have iv amg, dp fafax, ATF WT, etc. in the Wid# and AT in 
madea. The underlying idea is that of a light (dTWww) attracting moths & insects 
to itself. 
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He is much the most common and most widely distributed Eagle of India 
but is confined to the drier areas. He is a methodical hunter and preys 
upon small mammals and birds but attacks even’ larger birds when 
pressed by hunger. He also freely devours dead animals even when 
putrid (F.B.I. 2nd Edn). The carrion-eating brown-plumaged and noisy 
ma in the following examples is apparently this Eagle :— 


arama ia farei aaa: spur: d 
erate Aaaa aR tg: | vga, 7.46 


AAAI REATATT: MEAT ITATTA: | Ibid 11.60 


fifa afat ariaa fag a 
were fare ate Aaaa 1 gia, 16.12- 


TET: PET TT WAT: aa AMAN | 
agr. aama aspere: mR i ag, 7.97.13. 


In the last example the first four of the carrion-eaters are Vultures, 
Pallas’s Fishing Eagles, Adjutant Storks, and Tawny Eagles res- 
pectively. 


(v) The Greater Spotted Eagle (27") is a dark almost blackish brown 
bird though in the younger phase the upper back and. the smaller wing- 
coverts are spotted. He is known as fast in North India and as fex in 
Bengal. The exact meaning of afasi is not clear but it may refer (sfe-ameg) 
to the bird’s wild clanging cry, jeb-jeb-jeb, compared to a high pitched 
barking of a small dog by Smythies. fmt means one who catches living 
creatures. *"This is a rather sluggish Eagle, often sitting for hours on a 
perch on some lofty tree” (S. Baker). His food consists in great part of 


frogs though he also catches fish and kills small birds and mammals for 
food. 


(vi) The Smaller Spotted Eagle (25") is also a dark chocolate-brown 
bird differing from the preceding bird in minor details of the body 
plumage but particularly in the tail which shows some traces of a paler 
barring while the tail of the Greater Spotted Eagle is merely tipped 
paler. This Eagle goes by the name of fmax in the north corresponding to 
Sanskrit staras or sagt (?), a catcher or killer of living things. He is not so 
lethargic as his larger cousin but otherwise the habits of both are similar. 
He is however more of a thief and plunderer of other birds and their 
nests. His call is a “very high-pitched cackling laugh" (S. Baker). The: 
Indian Black Eagle (Section B, para 3) also is in the habit of plundering 
birds’ nests for their young or eggs which reminds one of the powers of 
observation exhibited by the great amaze who mentions Eagles that pull 
out nests of small birds :— 
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afoga gagaan: wat: | 
gd fxd, p. 82. 


(vii) The Lammergeyer or Bearded Vulture, as the seventh Eagle of 
ancient tradition, has been considercd in Art. 51. This completes the list 
of aa qmi: the seven Eagles of India. 


B. HAWK-EAGLES, SERPENT-EAGLES 
& BUZZARD-EAGLES 


1. “The Hawk-Eagles are birds of more slender build with smaller bills, 
longer and more slender tarsi, and longer tails than the true Eagles” (F. 
B. I. Ist. Edn.) but of similar habits and are members of the larger a 
group. Almost all of them kill hares for food in addition to other prey 
consisting of reptiles and birds. They are the maed ( = ware, waart) of rcs. 
A young Bonelli's Eagle is brown above and rufous underneath while the 
adult has umber-brown upper parts and a white body mottled with brown. 
The Crested, the Changeable, and Hodgson’s Hawk-Eagle also have the 
upper parts umber-brown or brown with a coppery tinge. All these hunt 
hares, birds, etc. and being of a fairly large size (27-29 inches) they are 
the wae-wta defined by garai in his afas on the qgaruna as a large 
ruddy-brown bird living on hares :— 


"ge: sre fastat quesos vifeq: —4.3.1160.1 


The serae also in its definition of wa as ware describes the bird 
as of large size but slow of speed : 


wear Gre sft ATT: 
The truth of this statement is confirmed by H. C. Donald who says that 
though it is easy to train Hawk-Eagles like the Crested Hawk-Eagle, they 
do not all come up to what may be expected of such large and powerful 
birds. On the other hand qam maqma commenting on Wxmm-fear? 


distinguishes the Pigeon-hunting smaller Falcons like the Peregrine and 
Shaheen (ma) from them : 


wart: maa fet agfa a g mma 
aa: Aam ratat 
Thus we have q, for the RT A and the Falcons, and smm« for the 


Hawk-Eagles. It may be stated here that the Hawk included under the 
name of mm in the list of Falcons in the Afas ma, 420 is the Female 


l. maT slow in hunting; cf: fay Ww, the Perequine Falcon. 
2. Ch. 6.5. Bom. Skt. Series. No. 59; Vol. II. Pt. 1; 1898. 
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Goshawk trained to capture hares (Section F of this Article). It will be 


` seen that while all ware’s are waa, all zs are not wama and to this extent 


the lexical synonymy of wh and wae is subject to modification, and a% 
is right in mentioning 9H (true Eagles) and wate (Hawk-Eagles) as 
different categories in his list of the birds of prey. Some of these wate 
Eagles have specific names as well and they are considered below. 

2. M. Williams renders adsre (fr. qa at to shine) as a “brown 
Hawk" and the name clearly implies some peculiar quality of brilliance 
in the eye of the bird meant. Now the eye of Bonelli's Eagle, whose body- 
plumage is brown as already described “‘is peculiarly brilliant and fiery in 
its glance indicating fierce boldness" (Cassel’s Book of Birds). If, on the 
other hand, the term is rendered as ‘round-eyed’ it will have no significance 
as all Eagles and Hawks have round eyes. afara i3 should therefore be this 
Eagle. One of the Hindi names for this Eagle is aif as it often kills 
Peacocks in nature and the name is from Sank. waedt (Cf. mas) which 
may well have been its name in Sanskrit though not preserved in the 
lexicons now extant. 


3. mear and m$ mean a bird of prey as well as the black bear: 
Wem: cera: waist: karra — ami, wider 

The name wegs for a bird of prey therefore clearly points to the Black 

Eagle (female, 31", male 27") which is brownish black or black throughout. 


It is found in the Himalayas in the North and Nilgiris in the South. It 
is mentioed in the smaa gu 


“saaana Aana ET: 1.10.24. 


It is in the habit of carrying off the nests of small birds and examining 
them for young or eggs, a trait noticed by amsez in his saei. 

4. 'The Indian Crested Hawk-Eagle and Hodgson's Hawk-Eagle 
possess long crests (frs; which also means the tail). M. William has 
Aaf for a ‘black-tailed hawk’ and the name may refer to these birds 
after their black crests and as a homonym to the Black-crested Baza with 
both a black tail and a black crest. The Indian Crested Hawk-Eagle is the 
amm of süfrmswm 4.39 corresponding to wrgaTw in Persian. The practice 
of training the Hawk-Eagles for the chase has been considered in Section 
F on Hawks. The Changeable Hawk-Eagle is known as wea (fr. mmaa? ) 
in Bengal. | 

5. The Short-toed Eagle and the Crested Serpent-Eagles in two 
sizes kill snakes including the poisonous varieties. They are known in Hindi 
and Bengali as star and six which are the same as Sanskrit aaîfx, wid 
or armft. One carrying off a black cobra is mentioned by #424 :— 


“tag qetcat Soe ASeaT VT F | 
waa: gaama att afemwarfaue, i— aerate. 87.43. 


The M. Bh. list includes art and wi for types of Eagles and these 
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names can apply only to these or to the White-bellied Sea Eagle. Another 
name, wma, in the list is probably in reference to the spotted and broad 
nuchal crest (41 ) covering the whole nape of the crested Serpent-Eagles 
(cf. maa for the Tufted Pochard—Art. 84c). 

6. The Indian White-eyed Buzzard Eagle is the sole representative 
of its genus in India. The iris of adult birds is almost white or pale yellow 
and the name yrediata (white-eyed) fora kind of Hawk in fet segun is 
for this bird as no other Hawkor Eagle has eyes of that colour. The 
Buzzard-Eagle (12"-18") is “no bigger than a Crow" and the name zw 
(aw the Raven) ofthe mega may refer to it or to the Black Eagle 
which is a little larger than Raven. 


C. SEA-EAGLES & FISHING-EAGLES 


1. The white-tailed Sea-Eagle is a winter visitor to the north-west of 
India while the White-bellied Sea-Eagle is a bird of the Indian sea-coast. 
Both live on fish and the latter also largely on sea-snakes. The white- 
bellied Sea-eagle is very voracious and seen incessantly returning to one 
of the big trees on the coast carrying sea-snakes, five to six feet in length, 
in his claws and devouring them at ease.! Both again, do not refuse carrion 
if available. 

2. “The Sea Eagles are among the noblest looking of all birds" 
and the White-bellied sea-Eagle of the Indian coasts is undoubtedly the 
bird referred to as the art (mes) diving to the sea to seize serpents in the 
story ofthe Prince «dmg in the masm of emi :— 


qa qm suf q odukwg I Verse 32. 
Simiarly the bird belonging to the family of mas (qt wesaww:) led by 
his love of carrion to pick up a bundle of elephant-hide containing a 
living person floating on the sea, is this Eagle :— 


qa eat pod frgenfTWTT | 
geared: maaa, Tall Tess N amem 12.113 


The White-bellied Sea-Eagle, again, is mentioned as the king of birds 
(afm: qafa = m8) catching snakes in the sea : 


STNTRTSNRRQPTERTQS maA, 5.20 


1. “Stray Feathers”. IV. 423.; Cf. faqaq (fat afa) for aes—eqqeqgy. 
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He is known as agm (sem) and «ira (aatas) in Hindi. The first 
name is after the bird’s call which is, “a very loud clanging cry of many 
notes" (cf. waza of the M. Bh. list) and the second explains itself. The 
White-tailed Sea-Eagle has merely ‘‘a querulous chatter, insignificant for 
so large a bird” and is therefore not sæmt, but being a powerful bird he 
has been designated as aw in the Mahabharata—see below, and cf. 
gaa included in that progeny of qas in the Mbh list. 

3. The Ring-tailed Sea Eagle of Jerdon, belonging to the same genus, 
Haliaetus, as the two Sea-Eagles considered above, now goes under the 
name of Pallas’s Fishing Eagle. In North India he is undoubtedly a resi- 
dent inland bird but out of India his range extends to the Caspian and 
Black Seas and the Persian Gulf. He is the largest Fishing Eagle of North 
India and is sub-equal in size to the white-tailed Sea-Eagle. He is fulvous 
white on the head, neck and upper back including the scapulars, also on 
the upper neck and breast and dark brown on lower back, rump and the 
remaining parts. Generally speaking, therefore, the colour-pattern of this 
Eagle resembles that of the much smaller Brahminy Kite (eqs ss) 
with white and chestnut where the other is fulvous and dark brown. From 
his brown-back this Eagle is the aq% asr and from habit of fiercely 
defending his young at the nest he is also the fira sar of the lexicons 
(see section E of the article). He is actually known as ṣẹ in Nepal (See 
Sectlon E). It is this sẹ} which is described as a kind of sq by «rm in 
his gloss on do de 5.4.11. He is Wer or Hem (Sansk. wc) in Hindi, 
and Healt (maga) and sw in Bengal. Now aa (powerful, strong,) asa 
carrion eating bird, mentioned with «sw, Pallas's Fishing Eagle, at several 
places in the agm% most probably refers to the white tailed Sea-Eagle, 
and both occur in North India. M. Williams renders a« merely as a ‘Crow’ 
butin the St. Petersburg Dictionary it is (i) a Crow and (ii) a bird of 
prey. The passages given below mention sw with st or amm and leave 
hardly any doubt as to its identity : 


eta QUIE GIHTQSSHUTT: (6.100.27) 

qa aaa A gea aa: (7.88.4) 
TASHA THE STAT SIT (7.167.43) 

TET: WET AK: WAT AMAA THT: (5.143.19) 


Here qw is the white-tailed Sea-Eagle, s Pallas's Fishing Eagle, wü the 
Tawny Eagle, and 4% the Adjutant Stork—all carrion eaters. The follow- 
ing again from the wgrerar clinches the point : 


qargan FATT  (7.129.19) 


Here +4 and aq are said to be soaring high in the sky in company with 
the Vultures and they are the above two Eagles as a Crow is not common- 
ly known to fly, much less to soar, so high whereas the White-tailed Sea- 
Eagle and Pallas's Fishing Eagle are undoubtedly high-soaring birds. The 
northern version of the Ramayana also mentions aq as a carrion- bird :— 
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Fee A MAARATA, d 
faci semi as wed ume wu (6.171.11.) 


and the commentator Govindarája translatesaw asa kind of q& or Vulture, 
which, though strictly speaking incorrect, is significant and strengthens 
the above identification. a and +% again, are compared to Ets 
(the long-snouted Gavial or Gharial and wem (the crocodile) in a 
metaphor where a battle-field running with blood and strewn over with 
dead bodies, weapons etc., is picturedas a river. The comparison evident- 
ly implies the great size of the birds feeding on dead bodies :— 


aage MaA, |!  M.Bh. 7.146.35. 
grenge CPRTHETNTEST | Ibid. 7.131.120. 


4. As carrion-eaters, again, the last viz. the white-tailed Sea-Eagle 
and Pallas’s Fishing Eagles would seem to be the afama and amaa 
respectively of the passage below :— 


afaa AT Te: Wat: Wafer | 
eater: peequredfauw aie tet wae TT |^ A.V. 11.9.9. 


afaa! is apparently a difficult word to solve but if the element afa in 
the sense of a bee per Sàyana on af in AV. 8.6.1 is the same as afr, it 
may well mean ‘one that is terrible to or is feared by the enemy, and the 
term would qualify the carrion-birds named as an adjective. amma? also 
takes it that way though he explains it as “ “a-+fataa. The second name 
smena, is perhaps derived from sw? or a9, a fish, and refers to a carrion- 
bird that owes its great strength to eating fish or has an ardent desire 
for fish-food. In this sense the name corresponds to wer% and the only 
carrion-bird that fulfills this character is Pallas's Fishing Eagle. 

5. The Grey-headed Fishing Eagle occurs in two sizes in North India. 
The large form is not found west of Delhi and the smaller variety is con- 
fined to the outer Himalayas and descends as far south as Lucknow only, 
during winter. None of them would seem to be comprised within the term 
aa though like the others they too eat carrion. Finally, all the Eagles con- 
sidered above with the exception of the White-tailed Sea-Eagle, are very 
noisy and have strident calls and the name ser belongs to them in com- 
mon. The name masea occurs in the title of Jataka No. 486, the wer saga 
sm, and must belong to Pallas’s Fishing Eagle as the largest of the three 


1. aA is mentioned again with eH in A.V. 11.2.2. 

2. The form S9 occurs in Taitt, Sam. 5.5.13 corresponding to Win Kathaka 
Sam. 5.7.3. wW also occurs with water-animals like ITR, qma, and. eq in 
AN. 112.25, 
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Fishing Eagles of North India. The epithet agt clearly implies lesser birds 
going under the name of sce. 

6. Although the Osprey and the Fishing Eagles have been named 
differently (Art. 50), their proper status as 444 has been clearly recognised. 
Thus the punishment of God Visnu by the bird-form (sew) of God Siva 
is described after the manner of the White-tailed Sea-Eagle or Serpent 
Eagles stooping again upon a sea or other snake that has slipped out of 
his talons in mid-air, missing it in the first. attempt, and shooting down a 
second time to catch it : 

WT FATA 
skaka wer frac a fara a 


The Osprey or the Fishing Eagle is called a si in the arg gem? and they 
would therefore be «rcg wit as indeed their Hindi names like Het and 
aam show. 

Turning to names in the M. Bh. list it would appear that if by any 
means ara, afa dt and vfu refer to the Osprey which dives for fish, 
the Fishing Eagles which take fish from the surface, shallows or mud- 
shelves of rivers, and the Harriers which pick up frogs etc. from the 
marshes respectively, the name @a¢tt should point to a foreign bird like 
the White-tailed Sea Eagle which visits the country during the winter 
only. The Himalayan Grey-headed Fishing Eagle is particularly noisy on 
moonlight nights during the breeding season and may be the basis for the 
name famm? in the list. fsarex would then be either an Eagle which is noisy 
during the day or the Golden Eagle as an emblem of the sun (featax) 
which has often been pictured as a qq in RV. 


D. FALCONS AND HAWKS 
I. INTRODUCTORY 


l. Falcons and Hawks are two readily distinguishable groups of medium 
and small sized birds of prey within the family Falconidae differentiated 
not only by certain physical characters but also by their differcnt methods 
of attack. The Falcons have as a rule a rather plump looking body, a ring 
of bare skin round the eyes making for better vision, and long and pointed 
wings. They have stout beaks armed with a tooth on either side of. the 
upper mandible, and a sharp and powerful hind claw. They attack their 
quarry in the air and pursue it if missed in the first attack. The Hawks, 
on the other hand, have a compact body, a long neck, a small head, short 
rounded wings, a very long tail, and high tarsi. The beak is less vaulted 


1. aga 3rd wz Wfgar 12.15. faygaT 1.25.95. 


2. 122.21 ff. 
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and more compressed at the sides. It has no tooth like the Falcon's but has 
instead a, well pronounced festoon. The bare circle around the eye is 
entirely wanting. They are more arboreal, hunt low in the woods and 
hedgerows and pounce upon the quarry on the ground and do not pursue 
it if missed. A Falcon kills by tearing open the back of a bird with its 
powerful hind claw but a Hawk overpowers with a formidable grip of its 
claws and does not immediately kill the quarry. Both have fine large 
and expressive eyes but their colours are different. A Falcon has brown eyes 
while the Hawk's are yellow.: Both these groups are distinguished in Sans- 
krit nomenclature as well despite the fact that the term 4 as a general 
name for all birds of prey other than Kites and Vultures, is, like the 
English term Hawk, very comprehensive. Falcons are sk in a restricted 
sense and. Hawks mfir (v. l. sift, 3+ arf contest ?), arfsr-, srfst-aeft, arsit 
and am. The fiaa and mw give ma% as well for a Hawk ( sfa, afi, 
qferft) but if the word is from qm vet as in memeo it should signify a 
pet Hawk trained. for catching birds. 

Derived from roots Ñ, and aq signifying ‘motion’ all the names refer to 
the fast and powerful flight of these rapacious birds. 

2. As already pointed out in section A, the art of Falconry, viverr, 
had been practised by the ancient Indo-Aryans from time immemorial and 
there are references to it in the Dharma-$ástra and classical literature as 
well. The magical sacrifice called wart in gefaar ata, 4. 2 performed with 
the object of killing or injuring a particular enemy is clearly based upon 
the practice of Hawking where a trained Falcon brings down the intended 
quarry ; compare also ‘wHarfraey gs —sm. at. |, 22. 4. 13 fF. mqeafa, 3. 164 
mentions a Brahmana practising Falconry or dealing in Hawks as swissftfas. 
rz describes a princely young man bearing on his left hand the scratch 
marks made by the claws of a Falcon : 


WATS AMAA: ... 
afaa, FT. AT. Pt. l, p. 152, 


The "wsufur gives a highly artificial and forced concept of virer in 
4.20.21 but the much later gaskra-q5T&: mentions the flying of Falcons 
and Hawks (mfz) at large birds as quarries : 


a grep mia wifes faa pri 
*T. HT. Pt. 14, p. 66. 
WHEN, an encyclopaedic work of the first half of the twelfth century 
from South India contains a chapter on Falconry (%44-fadtz, Vol.2, 267) 
and although the text is corrupt at places it gives a fair idea about the 
various species of Hawks caught and trained for the chase, the methods of 


1. Has the English word “Hawk” any connection with Sansk. forms like gma, grad 
from root @ in the sense of a bird that is discharged from the hand to catch another 
bird ? 
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catching and training them, their respective merits, the different styles of 
releasing them after the quarry, and the different kinds of birds a parti- 
cular Falcon or Hawk is capable of killing. Some of the names for the 
Falcons and Hawks, current in South India, appear to be of Prakritic 
origin : 

We: waa fadidist peat Gp | 

maT, Saat, ata: SÍ SUSUTETHT N 

AAMT, GT, Tartar MAAP: | 

"UST aaa: aT: Waar smSUfeWWTS d 

fade saat adit ANET: | 

dafa frena: qgurrenpem: 1 

Verses 1329-1331. 


The author of mergan would seem to have incorporated the above names 
in his list of the birds of prey at page 327 : 

mamasa aga: ofS afer | 

wea sar qum afta aaa: 1 

aaier PIPA SETATA: | 

mafe ARNI sTuuTeWueWST di 
Here too the text is partly corrupt. srfeat has been misread as maat, eres 
as dam, aom of wae-mfxr has been separated as «far, and the 
corrupt 0st aramgr has been read and broken up into aafesst and aaga. 
All these make no sense for me at least. qt would seem to have been 
rightly corrected to xgrur.arme, v.l. Aos has been correctly rendered as gts. 
Non-Sanskrit names have been underlined above. If afaa is a corruption of 
wift+fa, it may mean ‘the noble bird’ or ‘the noble falcon'. All brown- 
eyed falcons are known as *the noble falcons’ and the yellow-eyed Hawks as 
‘ignoble falcons’ in English. 

3. Alater but more comprehensive treatise on the subject is the vàfra- 
a by Raja Rudradeva of Kumaon who seems to have lived in the 16th 
century A.C. In this book the term a, like the English ‘Hawk’, has 
been used both in the title and elsewhere in the body of the book ia the 
inclusive sense for both Falcons and Hawks, and váfrs for the Falconer 
Sanskrit names of quite a few of these birds, which must have been blnrtr 
in ancient times, had apparently been forgotten due chiefly to the influ- 
ence of the Jaina and Buddhist doctrine of afgat and the effective check 
exercised by it on the sport of Hawking! and' the authors of both the above 
works were forced to use local vernacular names in a Sanskritised garb for 
some of them. Following the practice. of Muslim Falconers Rudradeva 
classifies the sporting Hawks (#47) into two classes : (1) the *brown-eyed' 
Falcons as grep s corresponding to #413438 art of the Persians and (ii) 


l. mafa as a synonym for WaT should be traced to the same influence. 


D 
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the ‘yellow-eyed’ Hawks as meaa W7, the Tramway, and enumerates them 
as under :- 
(i) Female Falcons— 
adaa Aam qrp d 
goma Tea A dT s REA? | 
maaa sat aes fum |i 
dut acm mend mem E: d 
Hel, Ws, vm, Fett, TATA di 
qurem qaram cat ga TT | 
qama ace: STATA TT: || Page 18. 
The male birds are just referred to in the last line but their names are 
not given in the book. - j 
(ii) Female Hawks : 
ara, ara, daca aara agfa: |^ Page 19. 
(ii) Male Hawks : 
water: aft, caverta: demere |i 
sara st cath SGTHTSTHÍSHTY d 
dems, sre, wed Tara d 
amema samaq qrg amaa: | Page 20. 
The last three lines stress the well known fact that the female of these 
birds is definitely superior in size, strength, speed, and sporting qualities 
and are therefore always preferred to the males for purposes of hawking. 
This superiority is the foundation of a convention among Falconers accord- 
ing to which the name of the female bird is always in the masculine 
gender. This, incidentally, explains why mađ, . the famle Golden Eagle 
(the qm), is supposed to be a wa (masculine) when she goes up to 
bring down the @m:—— 


agam AA ear faa: MAAE WT AA: eto Fo 3.4.1.12 


and if this explanation is correct the above tradition is very ancient 
indeed. 

4. Foreign birds were often imported by Indian Falconers during the 
Muhammadan period and these were what are known as “‘the great nor- 
thern" Falcons (Hierofalco, the sacred falcons), viz., (i) the Gyrfalcon of 

. Scandinavia, resembling in colouration the Blue Hawk (the Peregrine) 
but of a much larger size; (ii) the Icelander from Iceland with a paler 
colouring and a decidedly longer body; and (iii) the Greenland Falcon 
with a predominantly pure white plumage. Among Indian Hawks the 
female Goshawk stands out as the most powerful and the largest of all the 
Falcons and Hawks taken together though the Peregrine and the Shaheen 
excel in dash and speed. The Peregrine and the Shaheen which head the 
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list of Falcons in size do not exceed 18 or 19 inches in length whereas 
the Goshawk measures up to fully 24 inches. The “great northern" Falcons 
which come nearer in size and strength to the Goshawk were 
naturally looked upon by the author of wüfss wea as foreign varieties of 
the Hawk and he accordingly placed them with the adult and young 
Goshawks in a separate group, the arfrz: i.e. the Hawks par excellence. 


ast: ITE Gui unn aA | 


PMH sass: sqqcrwppgíw N 34 
waaay wha gama: yates: d 
TARTRATE: Ww ATT: i 35 
STU: SOIT: HEMI BH: TT: | 
faufzsremwwüfa sens fart i 36 
T: wale fervent gaat: a PAA | 

a Fa gaaf Feat qup SUNY di 37 


d mAT wid aea aaa | 

ar ere qafa saaga: di 38 

Tee aT gesseaay 1 

Wt ATAU HATTA: |i 39 
Ibid. p. 20. 


The second line of verse 34 and verse 35 in the above passage refer to the 
slim looking (because of its very long tail), yellow-eyed. or the powerful 
Goshawk? with a black and white spotted plumage (mafaa frs a spotted 
sea-shell; cf. aafaa for the pied Kingfisher, Art. 41). It is the amaaan. 
The vargas of the fourth line is a young Goshawk with rufous lower 
parts (sare demm having a body resembling that of the Brahminy Duck). 
The third line refers to the ease with which the Goshawk can be trained. 
The ara art of verse 36 and the agram amr of verses 39 and 40 appear to 
be the Gyrfalcon and the Icelander respectively. The former has an elonga- 
ted body (amq) and more of the bluish colour than in the Blue Hawk 
(the Peregrine) so that the descriptive phrase geraam also suits it better’. 
The gaam of verses 37-38 is almost certainly the practically all-white 
Greenland Falcon. This was considered to be a great possession and as 
the risk of its loss could not be taken it was never to be used for hawking. 
No wonder, a superstition grew around it, viz., the mere touch of it cured 


l. X in the context is the Grey Heron. 

2, Cf. the technical term “Red Hawk" for a Hawk of the first year in young plumage 
—Ency. Brit., 11th edition, vol. 10, p. 143a. i i ] 

3. The three ‘great northern’ Falcons “are very difficultto back to the hood and to 
manage in the field". —Ency. Brit., ibid., p. 145ff. This goes to support whatis stated about 


the Sila aī in verse 36, viz. that it takes longer to train and even though well 
disposed towards its owner it often becomes wild. 
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a patient of fevers. This would seem to be the white Falcon, "Taighoon', 
mentioned in the Memoirs of Jehangir ( Tuzuk-i-Jehangiri, trans, by A; 
Rogers, Vol. 2, pp 10-11). It has not been possible for me to find out the 
Persian names of the other two ‘great northern’ Falcons. The smaller 
Sparrow Hawks have been described in the book under the names qmm, 4a 
and fiam. These and their males will be discussed in the section on Hawks. 

5. The following lists of vernacular names of the different Hawks and 
Falcons current in North India and Bihar should prove very useful in the 
elucidation of the Sanskrit and other names given in paragraphs 2 and 3 
above : 


ata, ET, Fae — fet resa 
wf, site, efron, qeedt, faq, quunt 
, —ataraz, p. 36. 
A comparative study of the Sanskrit and vernacular names supplemented 
by similar information from the F.B.I. (Birds) , Vol. V. leads to the follow- 
ing identifications and they are given here as a preliminary to a more 
detailed consideration of these birds in the sections that follow. 
1. Hawks and Falcons in maaa :— 
wifaa—the Peregrine Falcon; ag& of à. wr.; aed, fafgtt in Hindi; Bhyri in 
F.B.L; aÑ in qoreeara : 
wat—— the Shaheen F.; aqq, in Telugu, gå, and sé in H. per fg. w. at. 
and F.B.I.; gt in wá. wr; ma in WW. 
W*r— the Luggar F.; am, {g in H. and F.B.I. 
srfss—the Goshawk; arfi, art, ars, in Sansk,; amt in H. and F.B.I.; «rf in 
FILTH. ] 
Wgm—the Kestrel; tgu in megar; but if the root word is rt ‘association’ it 
may be the male of 7 i.e. Luggar F. 
a=art—the Shikra Hawk; aan, fram in H.; wem of lexicons including 
M. W.; wg in TRATE 
aax— The Besra Hawk and its allies; aaa in H. and F.B.I.; d«x, qafx in 


© 


quce. 
(vii) qegr—smr of và. wr. is a Hawk-Eagle : 
(ix) smemmfesz— sweet of F.B.I. is the Crested Goshawk : 
(x) dre (v.l. tms; m is a wr.) — Aa in sem»; qur, et in H. & F.B.I; 
: gfo in atizeto; is the male of a>am, the Shikra : 


L. "sr, arr, aft, dl, TR, AA ZH, reef, ef eap, wert E'— from “farga” 

a book of Hindi Poetry by Raghuraja, quoted in fg. W. WT. under'emc. wil and 
Ad! are names for the Merlin F. 

“aiat qx aa at fürs (dt a faferer sem wrr — g, quoted in ibid. under fafo. 
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(xi) wwéturamgT and its v. 1l is a corrupt compound the original of which 
is very difficult to determine. The etg separates it into safis and 
amem. It therefore seems probable that the first element is aes 
which may refer either to the Merlin or the Cherrug Falcon. The 
second element might be for the Basha Sparrow Hawk or the 
Hobby Falcon. All the four birds were used for Hawking and it 
is highly probable that at least two of them were included in the 
compound which has been corrupted. 

2) Falcons and Hawks in fas wed :— 
(i) sél—the same as aaa in (1) above : 
(ii) mmm" TH in (1) (viii) above : 
(iii) sek—wem offe. w.wr; wor of ibid; and is the Saker or Cherrug 
Falcon of F.B.I. 
(iv) sgü—the same as mea in (1) (i) above : 
(v) am- in (I) (iii) above : 

(vi) vaafaet—is probably the Hobby as discussed later : 

(vii) qeadt—gerdt in H.; gemdt in F.B.I. (weet of fg. wr. at. and fame in 
F.B.I. are the same); it is the Merlin Falcon: 

(viii) amr—the same as sift in (1) (iv) above : 
(ix) amm—aiwrin H. and amm in F.B.I. is the Asiatic or the Indian 
Sparrow Hawk : 

(x) 8:x—the same as 44% in (1) (vii) above : 

(xi) frarr—s9-m in (1) (vi) above : 

(xii)-(xv) qu is the male of Goshawk; Jer, the male of the Sparrow- 
Hawk; afa, the male of the Besra Sparrow-Hawk; and zat the 
male of the Shikra as in (1) (x) above : 

Allthe names noted in this paragraph and others will be considered 
later with the individual.Falcons and Hawks in sub-sections II and III of 
this section. 


II. FALCONS 


1. This sub-section deals with the Sanskrit nomenclature of Falcons 
which, for their size, constitute a most remarkable group of birds. Bold 
and predacious by nature they possess an extraordinary keenness of vision, 
great strength, speed, and above all persistence. As trained birds they 
are loyal and greatlyattached to their master whose voice and person 
they can recognize froma great distance and often utter a call of recogni- 
tion long before returning to the master’s fist. The best representatives of 
the group are the Peregrine and the Shaheen Falcons and they must be 
given precedence over others in the discussion that follows. 

2. The Peregrine or the Blue Hawk (19") is the Falcon par excellence 
and for this reason is simply known as ‘Falcon’ amongst British falconers. 
“For its size it is perhaps the most powerful bird of prey that flies, and 
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its courage is as great as its power". It is bluish grey above and white 
below with brown or black spots (bars in old.birds) on the lower breast 
and abdomen. It is the stessa 9t as defined in the megat : 


A exe rave fnr 


Where frega (having a blue cover) is descriptive of the colour of the 
upper plumage, «wm ofits perfect aptitude for training and its expert 
performance, and the 'other adjectives refer.to its long wines and love of 
the chase. wwwWfgar mentions it as the siia (v.l. gfrser or gare? M. W.) in 
reference to its bluish or foggy colour. In Hindi it is known as ae&t (v.l. 
faf)! which appears as agt in the vifrs area, 4.20. Hindi agit or fafgztt may 
be from fa-ed, fa-grfx or fa-gdt (one that carries away or kills birds), or 
again from fagi (dri aty at efefes, a lion among birds; cf. afarfag for wes, 
the Golden Eagle). gf (a lion) is the name of one of the descendants of 
wes, in the Mahabharata list where the name is comparable with sew (a 
tiger) and gust (a panther) for the Pelican (Art. 71) and is very appro- 
priate for the bold and fearless Peregrine. fagf< is again on a par with sz 
"r$ (a lion-sparrow, hence a comparatively small but very courageous 
bird of prey) : 


maa mR arenareal—ercaatt 


gf or fagfx would thus seem to account for Hindi agã or fafg® for this 
Falcon. 

3. Inthe wild state it takes both land and water-birds from a Lark 
to a Duck to which last it is very partial. If by any chance it has not 
succeeded in securing its staple diet in the course of the day it will attack 
a Crow-colony late in the evening. This very important trait of the Falcon 
had happily been noted by the ancient Indians and now helps us to 
identify it with the fnr of Vedic literature : 


fassaathararat arre cm 
aya memi yt faai eat: N 
M. Bh. 7.26,64. 

The terrific speed of this bird during a ‘stoop’ has been estimated as high 
as 150 miles per hour which, despite some exaggeration, means that no 
bird can escape its devastating attack and it is in recognition of this fact 
that the ancients gave it the distinctive name offend. Now if the ‘fast 
bird’, aaaat?, of RV. 10.91.2 is the same as the fassa I would suggest 
that the expression aì 44 in the verse has the same meaning as the word 


l. “fafett ag fraga gat wre mum fga Ga” quoted under "dw in fg. M. AT. 
2. qadt can also be -the Shaheen Falcon, a species closely allied to the Peregrine 


and almost as good for purposes of hawking. Being a resident bird it is preferred by Indian 
falconers. 
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aq (aay earo) in RV. 9.57.3! as interpreted by me in Section A 
viz., wooden poles or posts in a house used as perches for tame Falcons. 
qq in the sense of ‘wood’ (timber) i.e. for things made of wood, e.g. a 
cart (fam ssf se) has been used in the Rgveda (2.14.9; 3.1,13; 
10.132.7; etc.) and there is no very great improbability against how I pro- 
pose to interpret RV. 10.91.22. The second q3 of the verse (‘aq aì fafa 
aqaatfea’”) compares afa, the welcome guest, with the Falcon as a valued 
pet and guest of every tribe. It may be noted that when plants and trees 
have been directly mentioned as the food and source of afttin verses 5-7 
of the hymn, and particularly when any bird may be said to have its home 
in a tree there would seem to be no point in particularising the aşađt. On 
the other hand the parallel between the glorious af and the equally 
glorious a#44t as honoured guests makes an excellent simile. When the first, 
third and the fourth Padas refer to the domestic fire as a guestthe second 
Pada also should naturally refer to the bird as another guest in the house. 


4. At present the Peregrine isa winter visitor in India and is said 
to breed throughout Northern Asia but it is quite probable that in times 
long past it bred in the Himalayas as well and was more plentiful in the 
country than now. Even now it is found throughout the country in the 
cold season but in former times when the country had a far greater 
number of marshes and jheels bird-life of all kinds, serving as food for 
birds of prey, was also very much more plentiful than now, and conse- 
quently the raptores also must have been far more numerous then. The 


1. aay smafafewt usa gad: | Mat 7 ag sels ou 
Trans: “He, the object of pious observances, cleansed by the priests, fearless as a king, sits 
on the waters like a hawk.”—per Wilson, following Sayana's rendering. 

*He, when the people deck him like a docile king of elephants, sits as a falcon in the 
wood." — Griffith. 

2. a mahaa ada futu aa d 
wisi seat rfe aera fau sm Sif fazat famifaur ii 
Trans: “Of manifest glory, he resorts as a guest to every house (of his worshippers) to every 
forest; friendly to man, like one repairing to all men, he disregards them not; kind to all, 
he dwells amongst all men,” (he presides over every one).—Wilson. 

PC CCC PORT qqadifza ”—“he lurks in every forest like a robber,"—per 
Langlois, vide Wilson's notes. 

**He, excellent in glory, guest in every house, finds like a swift-winged bird a home in 
every tree. Benevolent to men, he scorns no living man: Friend to the tribes of men he 
dwells with every tribe." ‘Swift-winged bird’: or, bird of prey. ‘Hunter’ according to 
Ludwig.—F.N.— Griffith. à 

Cf. "qd faga at saasa’ — (at) purified in a wooden vessel, lift it up in 
a wooden WHa—RV. 2.14.9. 

Sàyana does not render qqa as a bird and the idea of a Hawk or Falcon sitting on 
the water is impossible. The rendering as a fast bird or better still, as “a bird of prey 'suits 
best. That afiqaaa for the smaH isinshape ofa bird of prey supports the rendering 
of agadt by Griffith, and as ‘a fast flying bird’ in the Vedic Index. Both ‘robber’ and 
‘hunter’ are totally inappropriate for a deity like afia. 
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passage from wao arg considered in para, 7 below also supports the 
breeding of the Peregrine in the outer Himalayas about two thousand years 
ago. 

5. An experienced old Peregrine knows well how to deliver its attack 
on a particular quarry. If it is a Heron, the Falcon, after tearing open 
the back of the bird with its hind claw, would contract its claws and lay 
hold of the bird’s neck so as to avoid being struck by its sharp and power- 
ful bill, but if the quarry happens to be the Demoiselle Crane, it keeps 
well on its back and éscapes a blow from the sharp, curved inner claw of 
the Crane which often inflicts a severe wound. This cleverness on the part 
of the Falcon would justify the name aa (clever, wise) for it as a descend- 
ant of Garuda in the Mahabharata list.! The following verses in praise of 
a trained Falcon should prove interesting : 


asa: giram: wat: wararaecarfaa: | 

vifrs wm, 5.40 
wer gifami g wart wena | 
arava fart fafaa qnas i Ibid 6.8. 


The following verses descriptive of sport with a Peregrine (age) will be 


appreciated. Here *@ and arg as the birds flown at are flights of Grey 
Herons and Black Ibises respectively : 


ergo g wearer d 
meq ural agat fe saad WA gi 
qa miea: areata a | 
former: UNA RTA O 
vj. WI. 6.37-38. 


The second verse refers to the first earthward flight of the birds 
frightened by the loud swish of the wingsof the Falcon during a stoop from 
above. If the quarry is already at a good height its chance of escape from 
the marauder is ‘‘to keep above the enemy, and it often happens, there- 
fore, that both birds may fly so high as to disappear entirely. Eventually, 
however, the—relentless pursuer will rise above his victim, and then in a 
few moments will come the savage and certain downward plunge, and 
the clutch of the merciless talons which means death in mid air." This 
method of escape is often attempted though not with much chance of 
success by large birdslike the Black Ibis and Cranes, which incidentally 
explains the term WWW for the ame agg (M.W. and m. #7.) i.e., the 
Black Ibis(Art80),for when not in danger it does not ordinarily 


fly very high. @r74 (sky-going) for the Ibis, therefore, owes its origin to 
the practice of falconry. 


1, M Bh. 5.101.9-15. © 
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6. Returning to the name finm it is to be noted that the Peregrine 
has also been described as the ‘little Golden Eagle’, aris (grt with sum) 
for like the Eagle it has both courage and speed and like him again it 
breeds on inaccessible cliffs. As against the briefsynonymy, "feret: gae" 
in anù ata the definition given by gummi in his aft on the qeeems is 
more specific in describing this small and yet powerful bird (a mere 19" 
in length compared with 36" to 40" of the massive Golden Eagle) though 


he calls it a gt by way of compliment : 
fent greg aaaea fang: on 4,3.160. 

qmi in the context must evidently be taken as synonymous with the more 
correct qms in the $t, and it follows that the interpretation of gv or 
mee as the fammi in the mgoa on qarana, 4.3.19 and by Sàyana else- 
where is not to be taken too literally but in the sense ofa small (serfawg) 
bird possessing the excellent flight and speed of the true ami. The high 
esteem in which this Falcon was held may be judged from the fact that 
no other bird, not even the gv proper, has been deified and considered 
worthy of an individual offering at the avaa at which a Quail is assigned 
to it—"“farwaaara afam”, ars. dfg, 24.30. 

7. The female Peregrine, again, would seem to be the mart bird 
of the maqa argot, where she is said to give birth toa fma (fast Falcon). 
According to a ‘statement in the smrT a man desirous of a brave son 
should not join his wife at meal-time but allow her to eat by herself, and 
it is in support of this proposition that the example of the smart bird 
doing so and begetting the fast and courageous ferret is cited : 


mm cm mA Ai ENSA Adra wr ma 
meat A mA Raa i aA aa arg- 
qrafa aena Airera S aet wr rÀ.. 


Sayana comments on the above as follows : 


aet fam wet  cnpeamer ae faenfn ager Aafa 
arr at fam Aena vat «rw faa aR d 


Now most of the Eagles and only two among the Falcons, the Luggar and 
the Merlin, are known to go about and hunt in pairs and share the spoils 
in common, but the Peregrines, male and female, hunt independently as 
a rule and each kills and eats its own prey. Taken young, the Peregrine is 
easily the best of all the hawking birds. A trained bird is very much 
devoted to and shows great affection for its keeper, and during a hunt 
when the bird is returning to its master from highup in the air it utters a 


1. This passage shows a close observation of the habits of falcons in nature which in 
turn lends strong support to the proposition that the ancient Vedic Aryans practised falconry. 
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clear drawn out plaintive cry as a call of recognition (Smythies). This 
call is the aaam (sweet voice) of the bird so cheering and welcome to its 
keeper. Stuart Baker also records his personal experience regarding a pair 
of Serpent Eagles kept by him. They would recognize their master from 
high up when théy were still invisible to the human eye, and come down 
with their screaming calls and actually alight on his shoulder (see also 
the article on Falconry in Ency. Brit. 11th and 14th editions). The mean- 
ing of aqaa as explained above is greatly strengthened by the accept- 
ed sense of the term assats for the welcome sound of the wheels of a 
wagon returning home laden with the barley crop in sm. sr, 5.4.5.22 
(see also Eggling's trans. in the S.B.E. series). That the voice 
of such a bird is appreciated elsewhere may be seen in names like 
the “Singing Hawk" or **Chanting Falcon" for an African bird. Finally 

like the name &8 (wise or clever), the name genų of the MBh. list Aes. 
ponds to ayqatatand may well refer to this Falcon. 


| 8. The Shaheen Falcon (18"), a very close relative of the preceding 
is the best indigenous and breeding bird of India. Its breeding places E 
the cliffs in different parts of the country have been known to the people 
from time immemorial (Jerdon). It is a darker bird than the Peregrine 
the head being almost black, and the under partsmore rufous. The defini- 
tion of the fesa i4 quoted from erga in support of the Peregrine 
would seem to be equally applicable to it. In a state of nature it preys 
upon a variety of game birds including Pigeons and Quails, but it is 
partial to Paroquets. The Peregrine, as we have seen, prefers Watts 
but the most important difference between the habits of the two is that 
when the hungry Peregrine wends its way to a Crow-colony in the evenin 

the Shaheen turns to the bats in similar circumstances. Despite the ien 
ted superiority of the former the Indian falconers have always shown a 
ERN! for the latter (Shaheen) and they train it for what is known 
as the “standing gait" and is not slipped from the hand like the Peregrine 
Le. when released it keeps circling high in the air over its master and 
m and as the game is started it makes its stoop with amazing speed, 
aster sap an arrow, which is a very sure and deadly. way of hunting. 

i án dos known as è in Hindi and sraqa ( Jowalum ? in F.B.I. due 
i» p E c error perhaps, and there are many such errors in recording 
: ndian names of birds) in Telugu. ¥ét may be from (i) ga frm, 
Pier E domestic Pigeons are flown high for their daily exercise it 
ears tms over them to the great consternation of the 
ita for ius m oc substitution of Sansk. sé! (fog) asa 


E e after emaa mé mener. 
+4, as 1s more probable, the second explanation of the name gå is correct 


it x z " 
ï i would be purely a Sansk. name, indicative of the colour or the upper 
Plumage of the Shaheen like the terms Aaea and mimt. The name suh of 
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the MBh. list may well refer to it after its small size, bluish colour, and 
the habit of killing Pigeons. Like its elder cousin, the Peregrine, it was 
trained to kill a variety of birds including even such large ones as the 


Sarus and other Cranes : 
gar Wee: rper AeA aR: 
aa: Aaa qaqa, ll 
fa quu FARANTA 
TAa p TET TAGE: d À. WT. 6.35-36 


The reference tothe Crane’s counter-attack with its bill is interesting. 

10. The Laggar (19") is one of the commonest Falcons of India 
frequenting dry open country and areas adjoining cultivation. Dark to 
grey brown above and predominantly white below it is not difficult of 
identification in the field specially as pairs are seen together. An important 
feature about the bird is that nearly always it hunts in pairs. English 
‘Laggar’ is derived from the Hindi «wx and aag for the female Falcon. 
The male goes by the name of sm in Hindi from sme$i—smer a dispute, 
because a pair when attacking a quarry in co-ordination appear to be 
carrying on a dispute as it were. The aa and agua of madea should be 
the female and male respectively of this bird as Hindi re and Sansk. sw 
are from root Tr to adhere, and «qr, if not the same as ty", may be a 
South-Indian variant of ww used for the male Falcon. The second Hindi 
name ag and even «x may also have something to do with Vedic «we 
(=a, ew, TY? speedy, hence a Falcon?—Vedic Index, where wat, swift 
is suggested as an alternative)—xWe—m5dWe—h*W$ - HIS —AM; Telugu we for 
this Falcon also points in the direction of «were. Sansk. aye, for a handy 
missile, seems to be an allied word. waz is one ofthe bird-names in the 


following verse : 


at qum ngea at wer fag: | 
quifa dur ur fagata wd wma: N AV. 8.7.24. 


Derived as suggested above the name T is comparable with wafa#a as 
descriptive of the quick action of a warrior and a Falcon : 


daa, waa det aaefa: | — —MBh. 7.120.36. 


We thus have a and probably «we as Sanskrit names for this Falcon 

The Luggar and his mate usually hunt together with complete coopera- 
tion between them as already stated, and the following simile pictured 
after a pair of Falcons or Eagles (si*t) acting together againsta common 
objective is fully reminiscent of the behaviour ofa pair of these Falcons 


or some Eagle : 


prn qvem 
1. mag AHeF—com. on "fermeum", p. 357. 
2. Per Bloomfield in Hymns of the Atharvaveda, P- 43. 
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ane qaet at a sarerarafe u^ AV. 7.70.3. 


pee Mo wis Arabic, al-saqr) or the Cherrug Falcon (22") has a 
marked with brown Pcia "The s , ku, oe ph nm 

; : s pearl or ivory white. It is a deser 
Li Sci lands, deserts and wide uncultivated tracts. esc 
argon » A Ma fast and courageous bird and was formerly 
Phe eo o ipud "i fawns, hares, Cranes, Bustards, etc. In nature, 
eei ix ee: in gine and principally on lizards. It is known 
oie it Tac i" Ser we or aY in Persian while vá. wr. mentions it 

and refersto its frightful attack and 

when let go after a fawn : THOME 


afer faqarara aeara aaa 
fram fe awe weet ATTA I —6.39. 


aikin» A aw oraw in Hindi and sm in Prakrit, and these 
Hl Jia pic qur orm. The magat mentions qum as a bird of 
-billed exer (qus with eae aq or 
Meg i “ee than the Cherrug Falcon which alone has a ihe a 
Corto ponds Meus. path thi on yi i E E ea 
; i i s Falcon. q% (fr. ax) again inthe sa 
PAS i inen asa clais of mendipants who obtain furani by rt 
vin * SUN na too, ‘charkh’ not only means this Falcon but also a 
aei DN icant who goes out on his rounds at night. Evidently, 
RU: "grid NU, Hindi a or q% and Persian ‘charkh’ are 
vhi E ave their root in Sansk. qw which means (i) the hyena 
sa SH is ad prey at night and (ii) this Falcon which secures its food 
kai Mon is also a kind of bird in Prakrit where æ is 
M. i which means rock-crystal, alum, and camphor 
are all of a white colour. It is thus a bird with a white bill and 
E: refer to the Falcon under discussion. Logo: 
" adu e MUR e gud of Mahabharata, A Criticism 
minous epilogue in Marathi to ine- 
eee eae of Mahabharata in Marathi published by Gv. Chip. 
no feet SA iy the epilogue, named wWüg being the tenth volume 
4 D : is gWdgm is based upon a very close, detailed and 
esas das 5 o E great Epis; According to Vaidya it was Souti who 
Ds NE gi Bharata into the present ‘Mahābhārata’ about the 
dl ag -C. by incorporating into it a very great amount of 
rae aber m stories, moral teaching, and Brahmanical religious dis- 
E "Mardi qo with a view to strengthen and consolidate the aaraa 
bare ical re igion against the persistent onslaughts of the hereti- 
ism and Buddhism on it. In the process of augmentation of the 
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Epic he, says Vaidya, inserted a large number of xz with: or enigmatic 
verses throughout the body of the work, each chapter having its share of a 
few such verses (vmdgm, ch. 1, pp. 37-40). The following: verse from the 
sarà appears to be of the z type. I have picked it out just to see if the 
words mr, =e, and aq have been used in their usual meanings or ina «e 
sense for particular birds, q* being the fast-flying Laggar Falcon. Here 


is the verse : 
wr rure RTTA STET TOT STAT TCA d 


giaa sated marg gera vd ATTEN MI 
MBh. 5.48.104-5. 


The commentators have taken the terms Tr, Wel, and qwa: to mean 
‘jackals’ and ‘hyenas’ respectively, and fafawr:, Peacocks. These 
barring the ‘deer’ do not suit the context at alli Arjuna, 
makes in this verse a proud statement regarding the 
chariot drawn by a pair of white horses, 
dmit that the poor hyena with his 
ch for any much less a really fast 


‘deer’, 
interpretations, 
the great warrior, 
extra-ordinary speed of his war- 
and bearing this in mind one must a 
limping gait or run is indeed no mat 
horse. The very idea of a horse outstripping a hyena in a race is most 
incongruous and the comparison is simply ridiculous. The jackal, though 
a fast runner, is too mean a creature for Arjuna’s boast, In the Rgveda 
the speed of horses has been compared with that of the wind and in litera- 
ture with that of the Golden Eagle’, the fastest ofthe tribe. The Peacock, 
tly a ground bird with a heavy and laboured flight. It is 


again, is mos 
e above verse represent large 


therefore submitted that all the names in th 
and fast-flying birds as suggested below : 
qu—fr. 47 arva, one looking around for food; ‘a large bird’ in RV. 
1.182.7; 10.136.6 (M.W.). It is probably either the Bearded Vulture 
(ara) or Pallas's Fishing Eagle (7%), more probably the latter. Both, 
like the other birds of prey have to search for food from the air 
and both are carrion eaters and fast fliers. qT as a carrion bird 
occurs in the gf«is : 
amp wat queda TAT TEATS | 
qué: ware airaa serait deed od 
3.122.20 
at is thus different from wr, Eagles, wg, the Adjutants or Pallas’s 
Eagles, and qat:, the common Vultures (excluding the Bearded Vulture 
which despite its name is often regarded as a different bird). If «*X is 
taken for the Adjutant Stork, a great carrion eater, the two that would 


1. Of. aatfadt afar eraser d ww gÀ aaaf | RV. 3.53.31 
2. The Vedic horse aÍH*W is compared to an impetuous Eagle in RV 38.2.40; 40.3, 


etc. Compare also expressions like, “sar: quur P in pÅ of Ae, 13. 
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be left for identification with 91 would be either the Bearded Vulture or 
Pallas’s Fishing Eagle. * 


*DmW—the same as wm. Both these names, like #21, $a, stam, etc. for 
the jackal, refer to his extreme noisiness. qtt and ama should be 
from root 3 ‘to blow violently’ (M.W.) and hence to make a noise. 
gaga is probably a Fox who is of a solitary habit and utters a 
single cry at a time (QF: @ UF W: WWW per com. on fga? 
saga, 24.7.23) but qw' in ‘eas’ should mean ‘cry or call’ and 
the compound gaga should be rendered as an animal that utters a 
single cry at a time. This will help to distinguish wmm, the jackal, 
from was, the fox in the aia text. slm asa homonym may be 
explained as (i) afa qat fawrfr mp, one that makes a noise on the 
ground, and hence the jackal; and (ii) af amà "Hr, one that is 
noisy in the sky’or air, and therefore a noisy bird. sa asa bird is 
thus the same as stamp in the second sense. Now "mmm is listed as a 
particular bird in qas at page 397 with other birds frequenting 
a dry region (mrga è), while sas (s in the printed text is an 
error), the jackal, is also mentioned in the same passage as one of 
the animals found in the same zone. That the term wag is appli- 
cable to a noisy bird like the Peacock, which has a loud call, is 
also clear from the following : 


quer sup wemp— "wp a gimp ame fe sieur 
SCART ATT |d 

ASAT on MARAA, speraret, 

Verse 266 (Trivandram ed.) . 


The next question is what particular bird is this Tray of Wears or ATA of 
the Mahabharata ? That it is a noisy bird is clear enough, and when we 
consider other characteristic names for the jackal indicative of his other 
habits, e.g. 49** (a cheat) and cans (carrion eater) we would be justi- 
fied in expecting similar qualities in the mA bird as well. Now all these 
traits are present in the Tawny Eagle in the fullest measure, for he is not 
only very noisy on the wing but alsoeats carrion and is always eager to 
cheat other birds of prey of their booty. He is a fast bird too (see para. 8 
iv Sec. A ofthis Article). Hardly any other fast-flying bird fulfills all 
the conditions that the name ama demands. Considering everything 


*This Eagle prefers to build its large nest, lined with twigs and green leaves, on 
solitary cotton trees (Bombax malabaricum) which stand as landmarks in an Indian 
river-bed. During floods the tree is naturally surrounded by water on all sides. The 
picture of Agvins securing Fq holding on to such a tree in the midst of a flood like a 


large bird (mW) carrying twigs & leaves in RV.1.182. 7 would seem to be based on. the 
habits of this Eagle. j 
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therefore ùa and ma should be the Tawny Eagle.* There are several 
other animal-names as well that are shared by birds, e.g., pes and ma 
(Pelican), sm (Tree-Pie), seq (Black Eagle), aza (Cherrug Falcon), etc. 


fafaavs—tfr. fafa ‘black’ and white’, and the word interpreted in both the 
senses should mean birds with black as well as with white necks, 
and, looking round for large sized birds with great wing-power, 
the Black-necked and the White-necked Storks at once present 
themselves, and both these must be included for purposes of the 
xz verse. The Black-necked Stork is mentioned elsewhere in the 
Epic as the ‘fearful black-necked and red-legged bird'— "zswirarea- 
ugar waar warqat:” MBh. 5.143.25. The fafat: (note the 
plural) are therefore these big Storks and not the Peacocks. 


a#—the Adjutant Stork; cf. the frequent use of the term for this 
bird, a fast flier that soars high with Vultures. 


aza—the Cherrug Falcon. 
gativa—the same as miqa, the Golden Eagle, the fastest of all others in 
the verse. 


It will be noticed that gativa is placed the last with an emphatic ‘a’ and 
the sense is that *even the Golden-Eagles fall behind. my chariot. The 
significance of the principal sentence, (Ga wf&mr) xw geat Taraf, is that 
these birds with great power of wing at the very sight of Arjuna’s fast- 
moving chariot fall back of their own accord since they know that they 
cannot compete with it, much less outstrip it, even if they tried their 
best. It is an excellent poetic thought based upon the indifference of the 
birds of the sky to what does not concern them below. 

13. The Indian Hobby is a small Falcon (11.5"), black above and 
light ferrugineous below. The European species, known as the Hobby, is 
slightly larger and has the lower parts white. It is very fast and aoee on 
the wing and of rather crepuscular habits. qaafast is one ofthe ‘‘brown- 
eyed" Falcons in the 9i. wr. 4.21. Harprasad Shastri translates the name 
as “having short wings” but does not identify the bird. The wings of the 
Hobby, like those of other Falcons, are of course long and it cannot be 
described as a short-winged bird. Formerly it was trained for hawking 
small birds like the Hoopoes, King-crows, Larks, etc., and writing about 
its performance on the wing, H.C. Donald says that its wonderful evolu- 
tions in theair cannot help attracting attention and if watched for a few 
seconds it will be seen to constantly change direction and turn and twist 


*The three Eagles, two of whom are calling loudly (371), in the higher regions, 
mentioned in the following verse should be the Tawny Eagles under discussion:— 
"qq: grat sque ary areca ges cru faea fact: | 
wal ater aaa facet g ATA qur d! 
AV.18.4.4. 
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in the air in a most amazing way in pursuit of insects, on which it mostly 
preys. It does not usually make its appearance till late in the afternoon 
and may be seen circling, stooping, rising vertically and playing extra- 
ordinary tricks in the air, some time after all diurnal birds have gone to 
rest (J.B.N.H.s.xxvi). It therefore seems to me that the beautiful 
name wemfmer (qarama) should be rendered as a small Falcon which 
exhibits versat, the art of flying, in a variety of ways. That the term apfeat 
is also related to wat (art) is clear from the technical meaning of «fee 
as an artistic style of composition : 


wat THO waaay earch: | 
Fofa: afar sur Sat: wu AACA: i A. HET. under PATT 


Moreover, the Hobby would be the only */brown-eyed" Falcon trained 
for Hawking that would seem to have been left out by the author of si. sr. 
ifquafmr is some other unkown Falcon. The probability of its being the 
: Hobby is therefore of the highest degree. 

14. Itis very active early in the morning and again late inthe even- 
ing, and thus seems to be the fran (staying till late in the evening, or 
absenting oneself during the day) of the MBh. list; cf. fara as an adnoun 
for a particular Heron in seg. Sce also Art. 82. 

15. The Merlin occurs in two forms in North India : the Red-headed 
Merlin (14^) of the Himalayas and the North Asian Merlin (12”) with a 
whitish head. Both are bluish greyabove and white, barred or streaked 
with black, below with a rufous tinge in the smaller variety. The old 
opinion giving the palm to the Merlin for courage and speed is no longer 
held and it is now definitely known to be slower than the Peregrine and 
even the Hobby. Nevertheless its “flight is very swift and graceful...and 
the birdstoops at its quarry with wonderful skill and speed, a most 
finished performer” (Whistler). It was trained to capture Mainas, Quails, 
Rollers, etc. and sometimes also to work in pairs. Its Hindi name guit 
(fr. gx to be speedy) should be the same as the a of seqgennu— 

aff amam: BT AR AAA: | 
arqat of the MBh. list is a name comparable with asit. The zł. m., however, 
contents itself with the Hindi name gers. 

16. The European as well as the Himalayan Kestrel (14^) are winter 
visitors to North India. The head is ashy-grey and the upper parts brick- 
red with black arrow-shaped black spots while the lower parts are ofa 
vinous colour. The Himalayan species is darker. Its Hindi name, afeat 
(afee-_afaat, reddish-brown) in the North and aret, (Persian *nàr'—fiery) 
in the South of India are after its body-colour. It is a plains-bird, and 
while beating over grass lands it is often seen *hovering with a quick 
motion of the wings above a spot where it has seen or suspects it has seen 
its prey, on which it drops quietly." This habitual hovering is the most 
characteristic feature of the Kestrel to which it owes its popular 
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English name of ‘Windhover’. “When watching for food from a perch the 
head is incessantly turning and bobbing” (Smythies). From its hovering 
habit it should be the <q@m* (vg: qe) of agam; from its reddish 
colour, the ama (fire), from its habit of turning its head in different direc- 
tions the faust, and from the quick fanning movements of wings the fiw 
(winking of the eyelids) of the MBh. list. It may be stated here that out 
of a total of 47 names in the list as many as ten refer to the Golden Eagle 
and four or five each to some of the commoner birds of prey found in 
North India. They are mostly in the nature of descriptive epithets 
apparently invented by att who gave the Epic its final comprehen- 
sive and bulky form. No kite or Falcon lays such deep red eggs as the 
Kestrel and the adnoun alert or full name agrs weft of m. agafa should 


also belong to it : 


we menen: atest ara wala: d 


Commentary on verse 44. 


17. The call of the Kestrel is a shrill scream, kee, kee, kee, and there- 
fore good enough for purposes of augury. The Prakrit work, gmane «fc 
mentions a bird of augury by the name of arma stgo (Sk. avatar attri) : 


Cmmi frat web fa are orafer”— 
p. 185, verse 202 


The particular bird it is must be determined with reference to the mean- 
ing of the name itself, for the Dictionaries explain it merely as a kind of 
bird (qfafaia:). The name literally means ‘a fairy or female magician of 
the sky’, and Afi taken by itself may well be from at defined as “fanqfa- 
frr", mm, and yep (sm Afa, etc.). In its habit of hovering at a 
point high up in the air longer than any other bird and of close concentra- 
tion upon a possible quarry below, the Kestrel may indeed be said tobe a 
magician of the sky or to exhibit ztfr power, and the charming name of 
amer Afri may well belong to it (cf. «rft for the Brahminy Kite in the 
next Section). 

18. Two other probable names for the Kestrel appear to be wwe: 
and swetes of the following synonymy which also includes two names for 
the Common Kite : 


meng fae camp ania: adea: | — famed 
Annotators take all the four names for the Kite and they may be right but 
it must be remembered that the fasmesw purports to give usa supplement 
to the ames, i.e. additional synonyms for (i) objects already named there 


and (ii) objects not mentioned at all, and naturaly new names falling 
within the first category could not be numerous. It is therefore highly 


*If TFN is the same as AGT of amaka the name would indicate the 
Laggar Falcon and not the Kestrel—see para. 10 infra. 
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probable that the first quarter of the above half verse gives only fres 
(calling for long) as an additional name for fae (the Kite) and the second 
refers to a Kite-like bird not mentioned by smm, viz. the Kestrel. That 
annotators have differed among themselves along the above lines (i.e. in 
the way I do) is proved by the remarks of sg at several places in his 
amfa commentary on the ameta! (Bombay, 1907). 

19. The Pied Kingfisher **flies over the water at a height of some ten 
or twenty feet above the surface, and suddenly, catchingsight of a shoal 
of fish below, checks itself dead in mid-air and hovers with the wings 
vibrating rapidly and the bill pointing perpendicularly downwards, as if 
taking aim" (Whistler). This action of the bird has been described 
in agat as below : 

“HER: | 
area fux erat wet Wf e dü 
The point to be noted is the use of a derivative of root #4 to describe the 
act of hovering in the air. I therefore suggest that amfa (hovering in the 
sky; mfa: aafeafa:—@raa and fava.; quivering—M.W.; cf. Windhover) is 
the Kestrel. Salim Ali also speaking of the hovering flight of certain 
Indian birds remarks that the Kestrel and the Pied King-fisher are the 
foremost exponents of it—The Book of Indian Birds, 4th edn., page 268. 
The Brahminy Kite which flies in circles like the Common Kite is named 
amfi (loving the sky) which is certainly different from anf as explained 
above. Turning to asz% I fail to see how this term can apply to a Kite 
unless it is translated as ‘a bird that cries or calls at the nest’? which how- 
ever is a trait common to all the birds of the family. On the other hand 
the term may very appropriately mean— “mè qias dé «fr dier? i.e. a 
bird that builds its nest in rocky cliffs, and the Kestrel regularly does so. 
“The eyrie” of a Kestrel *is in our area (India) almost invariably in holes 
and rocky ledges of cliffs” (Whistler). It is submitted therefore that the 
very striking peculiarity of our bird has won for it several interesting and 
aptly suggestive names. 

20. The Himalayan Red-legged Falconet (7"), the ‘White-naped 
Pigmy Falcon' of Jerdon is a mere midget amongst Falcons, and yet it is 
a bold little bird, has the carriage and the wonderful eye of the fiercest 
Eagle, and preys in the wild state upon small birds and at times those 
bigger than itself. It can also be trained for hawking as we have it from 
Jerdon that it was so used by the Raja of Rangpur (Assam) and F.B.I., 


` a 


1. Referring to 16 synonyms for 7g, and 4 for qI] he says fanata Aaa — 
—page 73; regarding the two synonymies, “qaii arenga fE gaang —we have 
seats ft Wufur gum —p. 74; on “AART qarat agani aafaa” we have aai gae 
2 2 ammit wer mqu— p. 112.; again we have at p. 204 wearfe sedr, è eer | sef 
WE "EAA; and so on in several other synonymies. 

2. Substituted for “pè Smiraqamarit farà Aene” given as an alternative 
explanation of sodes in. Nr. *ed.; cf. also HUSHIE—FIS ungue ale gd—ibid. 
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first edition, also records a similar report. It is known as qat in Hindi 
(fr. Sansk. aft closed fist) according to Jerdon. This name not only 
emphasizes its small size but probably also the fact that when trained for 
hawking it was held in the fist and tossed like a stone towards the intended 
quarry. This style of throwing a Falcon is adopted with the Shikra as well 
and is described as aftedte in 4. m., 6.29. Itis therefore highly probable 
that this Falconet was known as afte or after in Sanskrit as well. amm asa 
descendant of Garuda in the MBh. list should refer to members of the 
Falconet (Microhierax) group. 


' 9]. It is recorded in F.B.I., second edition, about the Eastern Red- 
legged Falcon (12") that it is a migratory bird and moves south in vast 
flocks from its breeding grounds in Siberia and Mangolia in winter. One 
of their routes passes through Cachar in Assam and as they roost in large 
numbers on the bamboos for the night the Hill Tribes manage to catch 
them for food and also for sale. The masm also prescribes the flesh of a 
certain type of small Falcon, Was (gw: Ma: Wim) for a patient suffering 
from piles in smisfzere 2.5.121. It would thus appear that the term Wat 
stands for the Red-legged Falconet of North India as the counterpart of the 
small Siberian Falcon eaten by the Hill Tribes of Assam. 


III. HAWKS 


Hawks——arfsr-aférer: 
| 


Genus Astur Genus Accipiter 
(i) Asiatic & Indian | amer afi 
Sparrow-Hawks | etc, 


| | | 
Goshawk Crested Shikras (ii) Southern Besra 


- Goshawks Sp-Hawk... qa Fax 
am, aÑ, Ts xmas 
sif, afir (iii) North Besra 

l Sp. Hawk— aa arfst 
The PE EN Crested (iv) Japanese, 
Goshawk Goshawk Pale Eastern, 
afte or aaa HAARR, Indo-Chinese | sfasart 
qax PEISETECET Sp. Hawks | arf 
Note—The Shikras and Hawks of genus Accipiter are the frgmt: of a- 
af. 


1. All Indian Hawks have been designed by nature on a more or less the 
same pattern and their body-plumage is ashy or slaty-grey to grey-brown 
above and white or rufescent below marked with brown or rufescent bars 
or streaks. Unlike the Falcons the bill is furnished with a festoon instead 
of a ‘tooth’, They have been classified in the Fauna of British India 
(Birds), 2nd Edn. under two main genera, the Astur and the Accipiter. 
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The former includes the magnificent Goshawks, the Crested Goshawks 
and the Shikras, and the latter contains all the Sparrow-Hawks. It may be 
added that the Shikras also are just Sparrow Hawks and nothing more. In 
Sanskrit the term q is often used in a wider sense to include the Hawks 
as well, for both wraateata and ifasmrea apply the term to all hawking birds, 
viz., Falcons and Hawks (cf. sit atfaa:-wectett on qo Ño 85.38). But they 
also have different.names for the several types of Hawks trained for sport. 
The Goshawk, which occurs in two forms, is 4m, amit, arf, or amat; the 
Crested Goshawks, the «wr; the Shikras, the fier; and the Sparrow- 
Hawks, the am: and the 83m: 

2. The terms ars and amt do not occur in the lists of the birds of prey 
given in 4@ or ga and it appears that while powerful Hawks like the 
Goshawk were supposedly included in the term #4 by both, the andige 
separately mentions the weaker and smaller Sparrow-Hawks including the 
Shikras as the grgat: (frg a sparrow, hence ‘sparrow-killers’) . 

Sanskrit lexicons give arfs-amít merely as a common noun for ‘a bird" 
in general but not in a specifie sense for a particular bird (sfafzsw). The 
word am has nowhere been rendered as ‘a bird or a particular bird’ but 
from the use of these two words for the Goshawk in the s. sr. it is clear 
that they had this sense though the lexicographers have overlooked it. The 
aaa includes weft, sz, WHA, Tat, fafesz, and memg in the list of synonyms 
for ‘a bird’ in general and yet each of these terms also signifies a particular 
bird and we have : 

fact: = wafercrartt—arfa.farar. Here waft also 
means a ‘Kite’. 
mE a sferewfafawwgn— aei wet a kind 
: of Vulture 
Hed: WI qfarfag qrit.—ibid., TH, another Vulture 
qi iW qq— ibid. Tat a Hawk 
fiaa: fafercnopege ad. q54 5012 
qu FW: garga, (the Golden Eagle) —afa-faea. 
This is according to the rule “marisi fay add” quoted in affect, 
404 and wi. wr. too has the following: | 
waa Talla ami weet dfecuqu:— 4.31 
There is thus hardly any doubt that the terms art and amù also connoted 
a particular bird, i.e. the Goshawk. «dt in the sense of a Ña or a fast 
bird has been explained as “afaufad sued ar taae” in the waa eat on AAT 
by wrjst Afè, and it should not be incorrect ifam and amit for ‘a speed 
bird’ are also explained in the same way: SA ATS TASA AT: amit a.’ 


l. vl. sift and mF in MAAE. Compounds like affer and sufsmferT 
(M.W.) would seem to be common names for Hawks in general. 

2. The synonymy “amit amaaa Afai, refers to two speedy items, 41 
and @¥q so that it is possible to render the third, eit also'as ‘a fast bird". 
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3. It has been stated in the Introductory sub-section that it is the 
more powerful and larger females of these birds that are preferred for 
hawking. It is therefore easy to understand that where we have a name 
for individual female Hawks used for the chase the male of every such 
female has not been named individually. Thus the male of the Goshawk 
(am in Sansk. and amr in Hindi) is wi in Persian and Hindi and ¥ in 
å. at. In wmm the male of any Hawk or Falcon is simply a Arra (or at) 
ie. a ‘petty or little Crow’, from zt, a Crow. It is a contemptuous name 
signifying the poorer killing power of the male as compared with the 
female: 


Aaa aen: qune: | 
RTH TACTHTACATAAT MAART: I Vol. 2,267 


The s3. wr. confines the terms zat or a (the same as ata) to the male 
Shikra alone, the term gft to the males of the Besra Hawks and et to the 
males of the Asiatic and Indian Sparrow-Hawks. These terms are current 
in Hindi as well and in the same senses. 


. 4. The mi. sr. divides the smaller Hawks into three categories; (i) amr, 
(i) «wr, and (iii) Ram: The first are said tobe of four kinds, the 
second of three and the third of several (aut). The amm type of Hawk 
thus consists of sfrcgrar, gras, sfaserr, and farsra: (the Shikras) *. The taa’s 
are of three kinds: mim tax, afeare (v.I. q% in 5.5) Fax, and wg x. 
Lastly the mas (a>art:), said to be of different kinds according to 
differences in size, habits and country of origin, have been barely men- 
tioned but not classified to save space (faearevaTa safmar—4.50). The 
different species of Hawk and their nomenclature will now be considered 
in the following paragraphs. 


5. The adult and the juvenile Goshawk, called the qamma amt and the 
aag a have been mentioned in para. 4 ofthe Introductory sub-section. 
It is the largest and the most powerful of the Hawks and is trained to 
strike down the largest variety of gamelike Grouse, Pheasants, Partridges, 
Quails, Ducks, Bustards, Storks, Ibises, Spoonbill, Peafowl, Jungle Fowl, 
and even Kites and Vultures, Hares and Rabits both in Europe and Asia. 
Not that a single Hawk is trained to kill all these, but one can be trained 
to kill any five or six included in the above list. In nature, however, it 
preys upon Pheasants, Partridges and Pigeons with a partiality for Hares. 
Because of its all-round excellence, and being second only to the Peregrine 
and the Shaheen, it is called by courtesy the “gentle Falcon" (Astur 
gentilis). Its courage, flight and technique have always been admired: 


Ud WEST SE: qea |d 
srfafasrewwTS TS Tat: sexi quf i 


*These, i.e. the Shikras, really belong to the faarat: group and have been wrongly 
placed with the 4TWT: as will be explained later. ` | 
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serie waa: seperated: | 
Heat ga fae ected ub AA: I 
mà. WT., 6. 48-49 


6. The termags means a Hawk or Falcon according to M.W., and 
if it is the same as U#9, it should prove to be an excellent adnoun or 
epithet for the Goshawk. It means ‘limping’ or ‘moving on one foot’. Now 
the Goshawk, despite its versatility, is “chiefly trained to catch hares and 
for this purpose she is ‘booted or furnished with leather leggings to prevent 
her legs being injured by thorns as the hare generally drags the Hawk 
some yards after being struck. She strikes with one leg , and stretches 
the other one out behind to clutch at grass, twigs or anything on the 
ground, to put the drag, as it were on the hare” (Jerdon). It is thus 
highly probable that the adnoun aè refers to the Goshawk because she 
seems to ‘limp’ on the ground after striking her favourite quarry, a hare. 
If my interpretation of the term is correct it speaks volumes for the nature- 
study and power of observation of the ancients. 

7. Hawks other than the Goshawk are listed with their names below 
for easy reference: 

(i) The Shikra (Astur badius): Four sub-species of this occur in 
India proper, the Indian Shikra being the commonest. The 
female isfirsmr and the male, zirand àm in 9i. wr. corresponding to 
fra and A respectively in Hindi. The female is recorded in 
F.B.I 2nd ed. asgat (?) in Nepal but she is a=art (=m) and 
the male ate ‘or ara in aaea. 

(ii) The Crested Goshawk (Astur trivirgat us trivirgatus) of South 
India is known as MX wu, Haat or maa a! in Hindi. 
This is probably the mirr orem fax of wi.wr. as it lives prin- 
cipally on frogs and lizards and is hardly, if ever, fancied for 
hawking. 

(iii) The Northern Crested Goshawk (A.t. rufitinctus) : This is known 
as feat and saat in Nepal corresponding to Sansk. «fere, 
and qaaefiss in wi. wr. and mmm respectively. This is the 
wean qux of À. m. gim and = fume of axem appear to be the 
same as qfarů. 

(iv) The Asiatic Sparrow-Hawk (Accipiter nisus) two sub-species of 
which are known : The female and male of both are known as 
anña and amm respectively in Hindi. The Himalayan sub-species 
is the ‘Indian Sparrow-Hawk’. They are perhaps the iega 
variety ofthe ara in Wir, and Aega of «Wc The name 
sica seems to be from Persian si meaning ‘intelligence’. 


1. sii probably refers to the Hawk's white breast streaked with rich rufous 
while wrfm-HIfWTRG refers to the reddish streaks. 
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(v) The Southern and Northern Besra Sparrow-Hawks are two sub- 
species of Accipiter virgatus occurring in the country, the latter 
being a littlesmaller than the former. The Hindi names for the 
female are dv, GETT, or eau (fr. ws a forest) corresponding 
to ygn of. m. The male is q both in Hindi and Sansk. 
(sa. wr. 4,32) . 

(vi) The Japanese, the Pale Eastern and the Indo-Chinese Sparrow- 
Hawks (A. gularis): The first is only an occasional winter visitor 
to India and the other two occur in Burma. No Indian name 
for them is known and they may well have passed as varieties of 
the Basha type of Sparrow-Hawk. 


8. Two series of Indian (Hindi) names for different kinds of the 
Besra Hawk, taken from two different books on Indian Falconry (in Hindi 
or Urdu—not mentioned) have been quoted by Jerdon in his lustra- 
tions of Indian Ornithology, 1847 and they are : 

(a) aam, dh, qui, and gaa (proper); 

(b) asim, eri, WAT, mra, Aeg and wies. 

He adds that the last three names in (b) may be different names for the 
same Hawk, and that while the Northern Crested Goshawk goes by the 
name ofat<aazt in South India it is known as fene in the Eastern Terai 
(Bihar, and Assam?). In the.same way, referring to the Indian nomen- 
clature for the Shaheen Falcon and the Red-capped, Falcon, both used in 
India for hawking, he observes that several varieties are enumerated, viz., 
the Red, the White, the Blue, and the Black Shaheens but these are 
merely differences of shade in the colours and in the more or less distinct- 
ness of the body markings. It is therefore highly probable that the 
classification of the à: group of Sparrow-Hawks in the vt. wr. is not in 
accordance with the real species of the Hawks asnow separated by scientists 
but is based mainly on their colour features and partly on size and 
behaviour as trained birds. Insofar as the Shikras (fim) have been 
included in the amm group the classification is definitely incorrect. The 
Shikra belongs to thefawmr (aam) group of Sparrow-Hawks and is not a 
amr at all. With these preliminary remarks on the nomenclature of the 
smaller Hawks I proceed to a brief discussion of the various Hawks and 
their Sankskrit and other names. 


9. The basis for the amt type of Hawks are evidently the Asiatic and 
the Indian Sparrow Hawks known as am and «mí in Hindi. The 
xå. mt. divides them into four categories: . 


* Like  d8wxr (sda) the names Wh and FATT seem to be 
corruptions of spzWWxr— (the crested Goshawk, of the#léq<) and aaa (the true 
Besra) is the qg 44x. WAT, SiS and QUANT are extremely doubtful. atè (in F.B.I.) 
should be #IZaX or Heat corrupted from e IMA for the crested Goshawk. 
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aga aaa siesta a | 
farerere fa ameet qut RAA di 
i 4.41 

Eliminating thefirsmr (the Shikras) we are left with the aga, aaa, and 
afs Hawks each’ of which is supposed to be of more than one variety 
according to their flight, courage or dash and colour. The aga, i.e. 
the amt proper would seem to be the two kinds of Sparrow-Hawks named 
against (iv) above while the saa and sfavert types are rather difficult of 
identification. The sitcg and sega of avit would seem to correspond 
to atcgqa and araq of the si. sr. and from the delicate build and small size 
but excellent speed of the araat described in ¥4. m. 4. 43 they seem to be 
the Northern Besra Sparrow-Hawk which is smaller than even a Shikra 
but very speedy on the wing. The sfs type described as very weak and 
timid and coming from ares would seem to refer to some foreign Hawks, 
e.g. the Japanese, the Pale Eastern, and the Indo-Chinese Sparrow-Hawks 
not used for hawking.! 

10. The name arm for the Asiatic and Indian Sparrow-Hawks seems 
at first sight to be a Hindi corruption from Persian Basha but it is 
more than probable that like the Pers. Baz (fr. Sansk. am) ‘Basha’ too is 
from Sansk. amm from ara (sis ?, a nest) after the practice of falconers to 
prefer young birds taken from the nest as they can be more easily trained 
than the adults captured in the ordinary way. This practice is referred to 
in the following verse: 


à waar Aefa wea: maaa: d 
gren ga à waar: frat qu afer aac] n. WT. 6.6.7 
aam Fa aren Reema Hes: AMAT, 
Vol. 2, p. 267. 
On the other hand the term may be from root ata-w%, to make a sound— 


"areperp saat are: feno ger.” — ror. ate, verse 296. As compared with the 
Goshawk the Sparrow-Hawk isa rather noisy bird, a point stressed in 4. m.: 


“ara nga aeat, amet wer: —4.54 


In this second sense also the name amt would be a purely Sanskrit name 
for the above mentioned Sparrow-Hawks.? 


11. The seagate lists X7 as one of the birds of prey and it obviously 
refers to the Hawks mentioned as aa: both in aaaea and süfrs MA. 
The latter distinguishes three different kinds of the 3x Hawk: 


1. In the alternative the sfaserat: may be the Harriers. See next sub-section. 

2. The arqaieata does not mention the amat Hawks, which it probably includes 
in the WWxX type and these it recommends, as we have seen, to be taken from the nest. 
On the other hand, unlike the Afar WT. it keeps the crested Goshawks in a separate 
category as the Yaenftemt:. z 
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afie qre anin | 
adad mieg egg TAN: | 
qag m: gafan WTEWO l —4.47-48 


(i) mm ax, probably the Crested Goshawk of South India which is mR- 
or afim aac in Hindi. It is described as eq i.e. dull or stupid, and also as 
aaa (mean, low, worthless) , because of its low teachability for the chase S 
as in nature it prefers to take frogs and lizards though it also kills sma* 
birds, rats, etc. (ii) qR% or FT| 341 occupies an intermediate position 
(mamm), and it should be the Northern Crested Goshawk known as 
in Hindi, the same as qfgq, from Sansk. er, *5, W, a crest. Ir is 4 
bolder bird and kills Partridges, Green Pigeons and even larger birds. 
Another Hindi name for it is maës] corresponding to qmm of diae. 
This name would seem to refer to the dark shafts on the neck-feathers 
looking like dark aq or barley markings. (iii) The third is the ye qu, 
said to be as good as the qmm ("aram") and thereforc the best of the 
series. It is most probably the Southern Besra Hawk, Known not only as 
the speediest of all Sparrow-Hawks (Jerdon) but also a bold bird, and 
for this reason a favourite with falconers for small birds like Quails and 
Doves. The epithet arr may also refer to its very noisy habit. Just as 
the terms ara and amt mean both a spirited horse and the powerful Go- 
shawk, the name ax (amaz speedy) also is common to the mule and 
these lower grade Sparrow-Hawks. The Besra series are also more difficult 
to train for sport (Jerdon) and the name az for them perhaps implies 
their *mulish' nature as well. 

12. The firi! type of Hawks are said to be ofseveral kinds with differ- 
ences in size, body-colouration and habits, and breeding in different 
parts of the country. In a word different species of the bird are indicated : 


TAPIA AMAT ANAT: |d 
qma: farmer vat WU d 
vj. WT. 4.49 
The generic name faart (Hindi wr; fam of poet xdi quoted in fg. W. aT.) 
is a Prakrit form of Sansk. Tf —39 *eTo (aera aaf, excellent killer?), 
defined as a brave Hawk: 


"erre wee aafaa a — feit 


1. cf, “ater aan wu at fem i agit a aa em sm" —quoted in fg. T. M. 
under fafat. fuer, faam is Hindi for the male Shikra in F.B.I. In the verse 
therefore faa is the female & faftast the male Shikra; cf. SK. miam for a 
female Hawk falcon; also "arferer tfarstfa: anq — aiiai, verse 185. 


2. The Shikra is a noisy birdand has a loud double call—tui tui—which may also be 
rendered as q4 FR. faam of aie may be this Hawk and it is likely 
that a non-Sanskrit imitative name like fard-wwr for it has been Sanskritised into 
qsam with a plausible etymology; ef. Hindi fafaatat—to shout. 
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According to the wsemeqga ^T is the Shikra. It is one of the best known 
Hawks of India, a small, stout bird, grey above, rusty below with whitish 
bars and a fierce golden yellow or orange eye. It is a favourite with 
Indian falconers as it begins to catch small birds for its keeper within ten 
days of being caught. Stuart Baker describes it as **a most plucky little 
Hawk" which is fully supported by the à. wr. : 


were saat fgat: fSTETXTATUEWTEWT: | 
"Hr za Tas ep geama: 0 wa. sm, 4.45 


The epithet sgrátx is thus seen to be a fitting tribute to the most power- 
ful Eagle on the one hand and a compliment to the pluckiest ofsmall Hawks, 

the Shikra, on the other. Thus the farmta proper of Ê. wr., incorrectly placed 

in them group, is the common Indian Shikra while the fara: are the 

other forms or sub-species of the Shikra occurring in the extreme North- 
West, the extreme South, and North-East (Assam) of India. 

13. The female Shikra is the amr of arm where the male is* 
named as awa or om, the same as eT or àT of wi. wr. 4.32. In 

Nepal however it is the female that is known as gat which occurs as & in 

Hindi poetry (see quotation infin, to para. 5 of the Introductory Sub- 

section). Finally, the Shikra and the Black-crested Baza feed on flying 

termites and these, particularly the former as the commoner bird, should 

be the adfa (frae, qat white-ant) of the Mahabharat List (5.101.11). 


E. KITES, HARRIERS, & BUZZARDS 


| 1. The Brahminy Kite is “a bright chestnut bird of prey with black wing- 
tips and a white head and breast, found near water." In flight and habits 
it resembles the Common Pariah Kite and lives on fish caught by itself or 
on fish-offal to be found near fishing villages, crabs, frogs etc. It is also 
given to robbing Crows and Common Kites of their food. Its oldest name 
is ®¥ or more correctly aeger% corresponding to the name, “the Maroon 
backed Kite", given to it by Jerdon because of its chestnut upper parts. 
The name Fy, however, belongs to several other birds with of course 
appropriate descriptive epithets and it has been a matter of some difficulty 
to separate them, especially because the lexicons have lumped together 
the different epithets in a common synonymy. Some of the lexical equa- 
tions relating to different kinds of | are reproduced below :— 


1) CERN Hee: qms quU: 
aera a egoa wewnes;— dsnedt 

2) “FER FATES: 
Meet sae: wae: crea: afa. fasarafer 
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) 
| 
8) "wipes vg" —srumdt 
9) “mg aqufafn’—faasara, SHAH. etc. 
) 
) 
) 


10) “Aim FE: mg, een cs — [ames 
11) “aR wey salen’ —zrifrate, BOR. 
12) "efe: are Rut faae 


2. The following five different birds, all going under the name of «x 
(& rt, maf, srererferel at agfa swf) are indicated in the above extracts 
and everyone of them is a aed and smfawfmr i.e. keeps to the neighbour- 
hood of water and lives on animal food :— ; 
i) The Brahminy Kite is Teeny, PTEE TMAFME, AMSA 
ii) The Common or Grey Heron—gwa>4-or 4a aet-F| or FE TF (Art. 82) 
iii) The Adjutant Stork—drime-, wers-, HÈT-, HherHrd— (HHL? ) ATTTS-, 

emanas- BE (Art. 81) 
iv) The Lesser Adjutant Stork—ésré«r «€ (Art. 81) 
v) Pallas's Fishing Eagle—fimmez-, wx-, FC-HIAYS-, HF where wx and *« 
mean a noisy 9*Tr, Eagle, (Art. 52). 

Equation 6 is true of all five, but Nos. 5 and 7 refer to the Brahminy Kite 
alone. No. 8 and the second half of No. 10 are applicable to the Adjutant 
alone and refer to its pendant pouch hanging from the neck and in front 
of its chest, while the first half of No. 10 is shared by it with the Lesser 
Adjutant as an allied form. No. ł has equated «€ with the Brahminy Kite, 
the Adjutants and Pallas's Fishing Eagle. Similarly it willbe seen that 
equations Nos. 2-4 have mixed up several of the above five birds..No. 11 
refers to the Grey Heron and even the white Ibis (am, aie Art. 80) as a 
kind of #¥, and No. 12 to the Black Crow or the Raven ((# wgfr) prin- 
cipally asa bird of evil omen, and the Brahminy Kite asa permanently 
auspicious bird, the term af as a homonym being understood in its two 
opposite meanings, viz., ‘evil’ and ‘good’. ` 

3. In this article we are concerned with <q as the Brahminy Kite 
alone and for others the reader is referred to the Articles noted against 
them. The present Kite is &d*94 because of its beautiful plumage, and 
wmm because it was commonly present over battle-fields along with 
Vultures, Ravens, Crows and Common Kites to snatch tit-bits from them, 
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and also because its presence over an army was supposed to presage victory 
to it. This belief was shared even by the Mussalmans who call it *Ru- 
mubarik’ or ‘lucky-faced’. This also explains the name 8i for it. The 
qaum! relates that God faa was once secretly enjoying the company of 
certain pretty women in the absence of Parvati and the latter divining 
the truth assumed the form of this Kite (smrgt), flew to the place and 
drove off her rivals. People wishing for good luck are therefore advised to 
greet the bird at sight and address the following prayer to it? :— 


qa maa Rf sepEfx TAS T” 


The first half of the verse, it will be noticed, describes correctly the colour 
pattern of the bird’s plumage. People in South India follow this advice 
but incorrectly call the bird Garuda. This name (8wfx) corresponds to 
afweng in a good sense as already indicated above. 

4. Other names for this semi-sacred bird are sfwew, wafaca, and arat- 
ata (Fq, a white conch, and menfi a Kite), the last two in reference to 
its white head, neck and upper breast. As amirit and afaat are the names of 
Durga or Parvati they would also appear to be additional names for the 
bird whose form she assumed : 


"wer faesafad amaa waniad farei 


The name =faat for this Kite is perhaps after its persistent call notes or it 
may refer to its body which looks as if painted with white and red sandal 
(cf. aaraa), while amat (loving the sky) refers to its soaring habit. 
For qt as a possible name for this Kite see Art. 81, (5) para 7. 

5. There is some doubt as to the identity of fimm (lover of one's 
progeny) as there are recorded instances of both the Brahminy Kite and 
Pallas’s Fishing Eagle fiercely defending the nest, or young in the nest. 
E.H.N. Lowther, F.Z.S. speaking about this Kite says:—‘there are few 
species more bold in the defence of their ‘lares et penates’ than is this 
species. Of the Brahminy Kite I think I can say, that always it has attack- 
ed us when we have climbed to its nest,’ or busied ourselves building a tower 
from which to photograph the bird; and always it has struck home and 
usually drawn blood’’...8. Pallas's Fishing Eagle, which does not attack a 
stealer of its eggs, shows a different temper as soon as the young are 


l. qfare Ch 53. 

2. Ibid. 53.15. An alternative reading is quoted in meamea under ShT«d— 
Saag MEME ME ME uM I” The 
Statement in the F.B.I. that this kite is sacred to god fam is incorrect and it is based 
upon an erroneous belief prevalent in certain parts of South India that it is the «s of 
mythology. The physical basis of wes is the Golden Eagle (Section A of this article) 
and the Brahminy Kite can only he said to be sacred to god fèra for reasons given above. 


3. Journal, Bom. Nat. His. Soc., Vol. 45. p. 6. 
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hatched out and it will then defend its young (a9) with fierceness and 
determination. Hume writes from personal experience that once this Eagle 
attacked a man **with an unexpected ferocity from which nothing but my 
gun could have saved him". The female finding that the man was able to 
avoid her attack, gave a shrill cry which brought the male on the scene 
and both then charged together with rage and fierceness of despair, and 
he had to fire and wound both of them as they advanced, and but for 
this they would have certainly hurled the man down into the river. He 
adds that the birds are not offensive before the eggs arehatched. Now both 
the Kite and the Eagle are | and both may be described as firme, but 
perhaps, the Eagle has a better right to the epithet as it loves and defends 


its young only but not the nest or even the eggs.! 


6. This Kite is always found near water and is seen flying back and 
forth or floating lazily in wide circles overhead. This habit of flying in 
circles and thus facing round in all directions won for it the distinction of 
being named as a victim for the deities presiding over the points of the 
compass in “feat «s at —am.dfgat?, and its method of picking up food from 
the surface of village tanks where water-nuts and lilies always grow, has 
furnished a name for a certain type of ascetics leading a hand to mouth 


life :— i 
"SSDISTERTEIXTEN UID AT: SAT!” —epeaqeros 


A poet has pictured this Kite as the evening twilight : 


7. The Common Pariah Kite and allied forms are common everywhere. 
In literature they are mentioned by the names of weft and qat while the 
lexicons give fara, aean amà, and aq? (aaaf) as additional 
names. If the equation, “aura: aedtex:”—fatreia does not apply to the 
Kestrel as suggested in Section D, para 17, it would give two other syno- 
nyms for the Common Kite. In the Vaj. Sam. a kite is dedicated to the 
deity presiding over ‘Marksmanship’ or the Art of Archery : “gaara: froast 


1, S. Baker holds the opposite view, viz. that this Eagle isa cowardly bird (F.B.I. 
2nd ed.) though he. refers to Hutton for a graphic description of a ferocious defence 
put up by a pair for their young. : 

2. 24.31. It may well share the name fama4 of the grata List with the 
Kestrel, and also be the faatg (painted tail) of the same List from its chestnut tail. 
The last name can also be claimed by several birds with bars on the tail. 


3. IATER, 106.64. 
4. 297.25. 
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wgfrer wem" amr. do 20.24 as it picks up scraps of food unerringly either 
from the ground or when thrown up to it in the air—even from the 
hands. of a person carrying eatables in the open. The only other 
bird possible in the context of the Samhita is the Brahminy Kite who is 
a past master at taking grasshoppers off the stems of growing rice, and the 
unerring aim with which it takes off the insect withoutseemingly so much 
as touching the stalk is really wonderful. 


qat in the imaginary picture below is no other than the Common 
Kite :— 3 


8. The Black-winged Kite (13") is light ashy-grey above with the 
lesser and median wing-coverts black, and white below. It occasionally 
hovers like the Kestrel and seen from below it appears to be a pure white 


bird with black wing-tips. It would therefore appear to be the qa (white 
water-lily) of the Mahabharata List. Seen from above or when sitting it 


is a small black and white Kite but being predominantly white it goes by 
the name of smit (cotton-white) in Hindi and may well have been known 
as smifier in Sanskrit though this name is nowhere recorded. 

waft being the larger Pariah Kite and its allied forms afat should be 
thus the smallest of Kites. M. Williams does not render sgfristas a Kite but 
aiamaa equates Prakrit Kite-names like asfa (waft) and facet with agaat; 
cf. 4a a sparrow, and afest or wefissr a little sparrow. 

9. This Black-winged Kite would seem to be the wafaatas a bird of 
augury in qw :— 


vwd wataatsa armar Spe ufa cw WT UNIT Od 
afaa g mfa er Wu fr oder wf: 0—8.37 


None of the commentators gives any synonym, Sansk. or Hindi for waferat 
which, however, should not be the Common Pariha Kite since the qo afgaat 
does not include the ubiquitous Kite (mft, qat or fart) as a bird of 
augury. Moreover it is only with the rarest of incidents and un- 
common combinations in bird-behaviour that the choicest of boons, e.g. 
kingship, can go as a prediction. In the above verse the mere sight of 
Wafer in certain positions is auspicious, more so in association with wm, 
the Scavenging Vulture, but if by any chance it settles on the head of a 
person, the latter is destined for kingship. Considering everything therefore 
this black and white Kite should be the wafaat of asas. The Common 
Kite is known as aat or ag in Gujarati and if these names are from Sansk. 
Wael, it may be an example of the transference of the name of a rather 
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uncommon bird to a common and familiar one, for the name set (pied) 


‘would hardly fit the predominantly brown Kite of India. 


10. The Harriers also known as Field-Kites,! area well-defined group of 
Hawks, easily recognized by their flight and appearance. They make nests 
on the ground or amongst reeds in marshes, They never perch on trees and 
therefore, roost on the ground for the night, and here, they are sometimes 
surprised and killed by Jackals. Out of five varieties found in India only 
two breed in the country and the others are winter visitors. They fly low 
over the paddy plains, marshes and jheels and buoyantly quarter the ground 
for hours, poising for a moment almost motionless aloft, or glide in circles 
to great heights. They prey upon lizards, frogs, insects, mice, young or 
sickly birds, etc. but are simply incapable of catching even small healthy 
birds. The Pale and Montagu's Harriers are known as firsfrew (lizard- 
killer, Sansk. gramas ?) and w$ (Sansk. qù a Hawk), and the Pied 
Harrier as aaam TAS (aa Tat—the Pied Hawk). These names would seem 
to show that the term ‘faq, Tat, apart from being a common noun for ‘a 
bird’ is also a specific term for a Hawk-like bird, probably the Harriers 
with ama and ata for birds like Montagu’s Harrier and the Marsh- 
Harrier respectively. The significance of the name «dt for these Hawks 
seems to lie in the fact that beyond the powers of sustained flight, i.e. wing- 
power, they have hardly any claim to recognition as Hawks proper, i.e. 
as birds fit for the chase. In other words they possess a graceful flight but 
are absolutely*useless for purposes of hawking. In this connection I would 
recall the ssm type of Hawks considered in the preceding Sub-section, 


“qasrat: Sfaserat Wer at a area” —sa. M. 4.43 


It is thus quite possible that the sfs (fr. sfaset foot, and hence the 
lowest ?—M.W.) are the vat (“vat Ai —gmaa) type of Hawks, viz. the 
Harriers defined as qawrmar—qam4 seca wa aft oer w gH, a Wa by 
appearance but not in action. 

11. Reverting to the names aas and wm as probable names for 
some of the Harriers it is interesting to note that they occur with other 
bird-names in the following verse : 


SAPPA HPRATAHATLATY | 

waft sp qami qaan Sats l MBh. 13.14.145 
God faa is supposed to assume at pleasure the forms of the birds named in 
the verse. ratam, a garden lizard, is too mean a creature to be considered 
in the context and must be understood in the sense of a bird, and the forma- 


tion of the word is analogous to that of afm (one that takes or kills 
sparrows, discussed in the preceding Sub-section) for the Sparrow-Hawks. 


1. Compare ‘MSAA in Bengali for the Marsh Harrier. The name means a 
‘field or medow Kite’. 
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Fraa should thus be the same as fiefreare for, a Harrier (para 9 above). 
M. Williams on the other hand separates the last two words of the first 
line as eed and Fare, and renders the latter as ‘a kind of bird’, but 
this I have not met with it in literature or in any other lexicon. The 
term qr may be the same as at% for the Crane orit may, placed as it is 
with aatas, refer to the Marsh-Harrier which flies chiefly over water- 
logged areas in search of frogs, water-mice, sickly birds, insects, 
etc. for food, > 


12. The Buzzards are closely allied to the Eagles but due to extreme 
colour variation among them it is almost impossible to distinguish the 
different species in the field. They are comparatively sluggish birds with 
a heavy flight and feed upon rats, mice, frogs, lizards, large insects, etc. 
and go by the name of agra at (rat-hawk) in Hindi corresponding to 
Sansk. firfeara (frf, firfvsr a mouse, and 3m to move or st a dart) for a kind 
of Hawk in fet ss are but not found in Sansk. lexicons none of which 
however claims td be exhaustive in any respect. Thesentence, “agat "fmi 
wait «r—"the Hawk went away taking hold of the mouse in rarase, 
Basu’s translation, supports the name fafeara for a kind of Hawk. 


13. The Indian Crested Honey Buzzard (27") isa brown Hawk witha 
dense body-plumage and the entire face covered with small scale-like 
feathers. Thus equipped by nature it is free to attack combs of wasps and 
bees and feed upon honey wax, larvae and even bees (Oates, F.B.I., first 
edition) . It is known as wma in Nepal and is the #ygt* or age (honey-thief) 
of aigar. Two of the names for the progeny of Garuda in the Maha- 
bharata List, viz., Wqwé (agm Weise qer—dWecebere) and alate (cf. "usé 
Serm aed ang’ —aa. ae, 12.8.2.15) probably refer to this Hawk. 


14, The Indian Black-crested Baza is a very small Hawk (13"). Itisa 
black and chestnut bird witha long black nuchal crest, black tail, and 
white breast with two broad white and chestnut bands separating the 
black neck and the white breast. The eyes are beautiful and lustrous. It 
is thus a very beautiful little Hawk and is aptly known as 94 (beautifully 
dark, cf. magar for ssw) in Nepal. The term is an adnoun for the 
Indian Koel but the lexicons do not give it for a Hawk. $4IX is a name of 

- one of the descendants of the Mahabharata List, and $« is also the name 
of god afata, represented as a beautiful youth. It is therefore suggested 
that the name may well refer to this handsome Baza. fafs for ‘a bird 


* grin the following verse probably refers to a human robber of a honey-comb: 
eder dfem sac WS 
afta: wad ed nga waa u—MBh. 5.33.70 
But with a pun on WgI it can apply to man and Hawk both, for it is just possible that 
occasionally by a determined attack by a swarm of infuriated rock-bees even the Hawk 


is driven off. 
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.of prey’ has already been suggested in Section B, para 2 for the Crested 


Hawk Eagle but it can also apply to this bird as it hasa black crest and 
a black tail, for īa means both ‘crest’ and ‘tail’ of a bird. Aafa would 
then be a Hawk in which both these parts are black. 
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PIGEONS AND DOVES 


A. INTRODUCTORY 


l. No sharp distinction can be drawn between Pigeons and Doves 
both of which are members of the family Columbidae but the name 
Pigeon is exclusively given to the wild Pigeon and the name Dove is most 
commonly applied to the 'smaller members of the group. In general 
English literature, however, the two words are used almost indifferently. 
In Sanskrit literature also, the position is exactly the same, for though the 
terms mraq and ada denote the wild Blue Rock Pigeon and Dove respec- 
tively in Caraka, Susruta and some Law-books (ste), the poets have 
not always observed the distinction and the domestic Pigeon is qg *WW even 
according to Caraka and others. The lexicons, with certain exceptions 
like the Vaijayanti, have treated the terms as synonymous. Indeed, #77, 
would seem to be the oldest name for both Pigeon and Dove, as according 
to Vedic scholars maq in the Rgveda does not mean a Pigeon and the 
term asm would seem to have been used for both. Thus ada in Rgveda 
(1.30.4) probably refers to a Pigeon. Here it is evidently regarded as an 
auspicious bird, for god Indra is requested to approach the cup of Soma 
juice offered to him with the warmth and eagerness ofa Pigeon courting 
his mate. In the tenth Mandala (165.1-5), however, which may well be 
separated in point of time from the first Mandala by several centuries, the 
aia isa messenger of evil. If this was a particular kind of Dove, as is 
highly probable, it would appear to make the beginning of the prejudice 
against the Dove as a bird of evil omen. The belief, probably originated, 
as all superstitions generally do, with a few accidental coincidences of 
serious domestic calamity including death, with the entry of some particular 
Dove into the house. This old Rgvedic prejudice against the «Wk finds an 
echo in the Vajasaneyi Samhita where a distinction between q and 
quia has been observed for the -first time. The qmd as an auspicious 
bird is named for the auspicious day, "sg MAINTA, 24.25 while adq 


]. The equation, ata: exfeqaavestzadíagqit— fadt, shows that the 
term diq includes both Dove and Pigeons. 
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(Dove) is placed in charge, as it were, of Mitravaruna, the deities who are 
the joint-upholders and guardians of the world, promoters of religious rites 
and avengers of sin aad untruth, “aaaeei FHATI-24.23 and again said to 
belong to frmfr the goddess of Misery, adm saa: weet firect-24.36. The 
association of gam, +da, and the crop destroying wm is worth noting. qd 
which was hiterto an inclusive terms came to be restricted to Doves, and 
Pigeons now came to be known as Wiad (coming from afar, i.e. from hills 
and mountains where they went back to roost and breed as against Doves 
which lived nearer home). That Pigeons have long been welcome birds is 
clear from the following in the Mahabharata :- 


R man aa: WRT AS arta: 
RA a TTT GUT å aaafaatt d^ —13.107.106 


Given even a particular kind of Dove as a bird of ill-omene.g. in RV and 
VS, it is an easy step for all Doves to be so regarded. This would seem to 
be the reason why qanifgat, 47.4-6 recommends such natural waters for 
princes to bathe in as are not only situated in beautiful surroundings but 
also have auspicious birds calling or singing in the neighbourhood, and the 
list of birds named purposely excludes aña (Dove) though it includes 
maa. Bhattotpala expands the illustrative list of "ars: yer weft: by add- 
ing to it “ma ag mirar. According to the afgat, 87.12-13 all the three 
varieties of Dove common in North India are inauspicious. Kalidasa and 
other poets do not refer to a Dove as such and both the terms «iv and 
qaraq, when used by them, always mean a Pigeon, domestic or wild. 


B. PIGEONS 


1. Green Pigeons are well represented throughout India and despite 
differences in colour-pattern or size there is no mistaking a Green Pigeon 
as they are all cast upon a common model and the habits of allare similar. 
They are **comparatively small Pigeons which may be known at a glance 
by their beautifully soft green plumage, often mixed with maroon or lilac 
on the shoulders or back, and always with one, and sometimes with two, 
bold yellow bars across the wings. By ear, too, these lovely birds may 
always be identified . . . their musical whistling call being quite unlike 
the coo of any Dove or Pigeon of other groups."? They are entirely arbo- 
real in their habits and live on wild fruits, figs of all kinds, berries, plums, 
etc., including such large fruits as the black-plum (s*4) and nutmeg 
(mfra) which are swallowed whole. They occasionally descend to drink 


l. afm in the Verse is the Grackle or Common Myna and afat the 
starling—Arts. 20, 21. 


2. Stuart Baker, “Indian Pigeons and Doves.” 
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at the river’s edge but normally prefer to climb down overhanging canes 


: and bushes until they are within reach of the water. They keep a firm 


foot-hold when moving about in thick foliage, and if a bird is shot at and 
killed it sometimes simply hangs downwards or if the twig gives way, it 
comes down with the twig still firmly held in itsfeet. The populár belief 
that a green Pigeon never sets foot on the ground except with a twig held 
in its feet has nothing more than the above facts for a basis. This fiction 
has furnished some beautiful similes in Hindi poetry, but, perhaps, not 
in Sanskrit. 

2. All Green Pigeons are gias (aœ, 1.26,86), efxzrgr, ata! or afama, 
corresponding to afta orgfumr in Hindi and Bengali, though a couple of 
species are known as wh and seq in Sanskrit and «twr in Hindi. 
Similarly, Imperial Green Pigeons of large size are Tent «WW, TE or Tea 
in Sanskrit. The Green Pigeons of Malabar are the até of Kalidasa :- 


må aAA: GUTREHUTRI.IL TAM, 4.46 
The black-plum ( (sa) is the favourite food of the Bengal Green Pigeon 
and the aq in the following is evidently this bird. The Wood Pigeons of 
the Himalayas also eat this fruit but they are not found in the Vindhyan 
country : j 
BATA HAT HST AA HA — 
imgesi aed fareqeat: aia, 5.27 


Their sweet whistling notes have often been appreciated. A jungle scene 
on the Tamasa river : 


srgeesrmerfaenafararfad 
dx 
THE qe qud, 
God Siva affectionately mentions a Green Pigeon who, by nesting in a 


branch overhanging his shrine and thus seeking his protection secured a 
place in heaven : 


arta: piste eexTer maA urine 


Green Pigeons with other beautiful-voiced birds in a jungle-scene :- 


ifs: Fafega riiai: 
secu gaat agafat 


1. The Emerald Dove is also ara, perhaps more correctly. 

2. Skanda Purana, Ayodhyamahatmya, Ch. 9.30. 

3. Skanda Purana, Arunacalamahatmya, Pürvakhanda Ch. 9. 
4. Mahabharata, III. 158, 53-54; Markandeya Purana, 6, 18-19. 
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3. The Pin-tailed and the Wedge-tailed Green Pigeonsare also found 
in North India, the former from Kumaon eastwards and the latter through- 
out the Himalayas and the broken country below them. They must also 
be regarded as aria or afam, but from the orange-pink colour of their 
breasts they are known as aat in Hindi corresponding to #14 and EIEECÉ 
and probably also aaa in Sanskrit. Their notes are sweeter than those 
of other birds of theclass. In particular the notes of the Wedge-tailed bird 
are “fuller, richer, and more sweet than those of any other Green Pigeon" 
(S. Baker). For this reason this last bird is very much sought after as a pet. 
Both these species are generally seen either singly or in pairs, or in very 
small parties of a few birds only. In this also as in the colouring of their 
breasts they resemble the sts or **are birds. These two species stand mid- 
way in point of size between those considered earlier and the next group. 

4. The largest among tlie Green Pigeons of North India are the 
Green Imperial Pigeon and Hodgson’s Imperial Pigeon measuring up to 
18 and 20 inches in length respectively. They occur in and east of Nepal. 
Both have the head, neck and the whole of the lower parts (except the 
tail-coverts) a beautiful pale dove-grey, vinous pink or vinous-grey with 
the upper parts green in the first and copper-brown in the second bird. 
The contrast betwecn the darker upper plumage and the lighter head, 
neck and breast makes it appear as if the birds wear a light silken upper 
garment or scarf, thrown over the head and neck, and brought down in 
front upon the.chest after the style of women in North India, and this 
accounts for their Hindi name of ga from Sanskrit gga for a fine upper 
garment; cf. '«e" and "gs" in the following from aama :- 


ssa a viet qerquiwt faeurHemn— 5.7. 
aani aenftpeena mA AAT 
amagi mer g, wee gpa aait — 6.8. 
5. Now z is oneof the auspicious birds mentioned in Lalitavistara 
(ch. 21, p. 398) :- 
peaa: aaa arg yar wu 
NER, OE 
qzms is also a kind of bird in weardfarnafa. gaa and we are almost synony- 
mous terms and both are frequently used in the sense of sadaq or upper 
garment : 
gat qe eng faigh aia 
qenayet fart agfa, 3, under 
verse 76 
gaea. .. paea: aA? 
ada saiaga, AANA, FT. WD Pt. 5 


1. Sabdarnava, aa by Pathaka on Meghadüta, 65. 
2. Kadambari, Kale's edition, Pt. 1. p. 33. 
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qe (Tet aqa: =4), therefore, is either or both of these birds, and so also «ers. 


. All Pigeons and Doves are bad-tempered and quarrelsome but these are 


an exception, and as peace-loving birds, have been selected as one of the 
“ager qfi" to herald the coming of Buddha, the Prince of Peace in afaa- 
freq. ; 

6. mam mentions adam aia as a “high-flying bird" in gears, 
8.58, and saqfi describes a particular method of salutation in which a 
person after producing a clapping sound with the palms of his hands 
holds them like the wings of a aaa ata :- 


“afm agua stared a Ga: —aTeaaea, 28.70 


All Pigeons and Doves make a clapping sound at the beginning of a flight, 
and this is what S. Baker has to say about the Green Imperial Pigeon : 
“When starting from a tree or suddenly frightened into diverting their 
course, the wings beat loudly against one another and make a sound audi- 
ble at a great distance." afet in the sense of “clapping” refers to this 
sound so that it is incorrect of M. Williams to treat afst aia as a com- 
pound. ait must go with Tiq as an adjective. The epithet is indicative 
of the size as well as the auspicious nature of the bird, and ass is the 
largest (and auspicious) of all the Green Pigeons, it would appear that the 
name adum «Wd also refers to these large and beautiful birds. 

7. The wild or Blue-Rock Pigeon and similar forms are maaa or At 
ada (fenes Aaa aa aT) and  wRmm (M.W.) while the 
domestic Pigeon of similar or different colours and derived from the wild 
stock is the maama of Caraka and the poets : 


gataaga: Afoa: | 
—— fma, 3.2 
saa emper faerfenere faa: | 
arafantiafia, 4 


The wild Pigeon has been nesting and roosting in high buildings in 
populous towns as a semi-domesticated bird from very ancient times 
and has been mentioned under the name of qmm by Kalidàsa and other 
poets :- 


wi taifa gaa UumTWsdmmq— mug, 1.41 
Garden set off with white-washed temples, and the latter with the Blue- 
Rock Pigeons :— 


1. The lexical verses for maq and #9lq at p. 296 of maafa have 
become disjointed and corrupt but the terms swrg and wenę clearly refer to 
the colour of the plumage of the Blue Rock Pigeon when on the ground or perching and 
during flight respectively. When on the wing the bird looks ash-grey chiefly because of the 
lighter colour of the under-surface of the wings. terami of the first verse (56) refers 
to the semi-wild birds taking possession, as it were, of the various parts of a building. 
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maap RaR: | 
asad: faqattecareet: |i 
ACTF, ch. 180 


The blue-grey of their bodies and the iridescent purple of their necks taken 
together has offered an excellent comparison for the smoke arising out of 
sacrificial fires : 


aid guq afir | 
aq ere Tat Tact TET: di 
maT, 2. 119, 6. 
The behaviour of the cock-bird during courtship has been beautifully 
described :- 


armenia aoaaa: (aaa: ) 
arataa, 597 
— apigia n 
FNA, 9.2. 

8. Of the Wood-Pigeons the Eastern: Wood-Pigeon or Ring-Dove is 
common in Kashmir and Nepal, and extends into the Punjab in winter. 
An allied form, the Ashy Wood Pigeon, occurs in Nepal and in Eastern 
Himalayas. The former wears a broad semi-collar of buff (dull yellow or 
yellowish-orange) glossed green or purple-copper, and the latter a similar 
but narrower collar. Sanskrit +! means a gold crnament or necklace as 
wellas Pigeon or Dove. The bird meant, must, therefore, seem to wear a 
yellowish collar and this requirement is fulfilled only by these Wood 
Pigeons and they are probably the vq maq. 


9. The Snow Pigeon has a dark Grey head and neck, a Mm collar, 
light brown upper parts, white lower back, a broad white band on the tail 
and a pure white breast changing to dove-grey on the abdomen. It appears 
white when high up on the wing. It isa bird of the higher Himalayas 
but is found in Kashmir and Nepal. Pilgrims to the Amarnath cave which 
contains a "fmafegr" often see these Pigeons, and a pair of them is said 
actually to live in the Cave itself. They are less shy than most Pigeons 
and are sometimes trapped in Nepal for the Calcutta market. As the bird 
has much white in its plumage and also looks white during flight, the 
Aa maa mentioned as a Himalayan bird in the Padma Purana can only 
be this bird : 


Tea: AIAN: ermibnd: 
UARA WD ven a Waa: N? 


1. M. Williams and the Medini Kofa. 
2. Padma Purana—Uttarakhanda. Ch. 221. 20-21. 
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It is to be noted that the author is referring to wild birds so that the 

Mayüra stands for Mayüra-Kukkuta, the beautifulcrested Impeyan Phea- 
sant or Munal. The place is evidently some lake-country in the Himalayas 

probably in the Garhawal District which stretches right up to the Mana 
and Niti passes beyond Gangotri, Badrinath and Kedarnath. 


C. DOVES 


1. Doves are the smaller cousins of the wild Pigeons, lighter in build, 
more slender in form, and also dressed rather more plainly. They, therefore, 
go by the name of sts, resi or simply «rez (cf. amg colour of natural 


` wool) corresponding to Hindi dg% or «e$t. Other Hindi names like ge, writ 


or qt are of an imitative nature recalling the notes of some of them. 


2. The different species of Indian Doves and their Sanskrit 1 names 
(to be discussed presently) are as under :— 
(i) the Rufous Turtle Dove—#g4-qu Aa. 
(ii) the Little Brown Dove—4$3$9 -quaiia, gw edt (?) 
(iii) the Spotted Dove—faa-, faatat-aat. 
(iv) the Ring Dove—aaa-, smiex-Pdld; HW, 
(v) the Red Turtle Dove—smr-, eremita. 
(vi) the Emerald Dove—erta; spevgía-, THTHS-TIT. 

(vii) the Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove—gare sh. 

3. The first four birds are members of the same genus and of these 
the Rufous Turtle Dove occurs in two forms differentiated as the Northern 
Indian and the Indian. The former breeds in Central Asia and the 
Himalayas as far as Nepal and thence through the lower levels up to 
Sikkim, while the latter is a bird of Eastern India, and it is only during 
the cold weather that both forms visit the areas to the south of their 
respective territories. They are grey-brown suffused with rufous above and 
vinous rufous below and would therefore share the name of jaga Ft 
with the Little Brown Dove. The Hindi name ata de$ for the Northern 
Indian variety emphasizes the rufous orsmm in the plumage while the 
name wm wy for the other, the Indian Rufous Turtle Dove, stresses the 
brown .(gm, m) in the body colour. As this Doveis neither a permanent 
resident of the ae 839 nor so common about towns or villages it does not 
find place in the list of birds of augury. | 

4. 'The next three Doves, Nos. 2-4, are the commonest and most 
familiar birds of India. The Indian Little Brown Dove, stét west in 
Hindi, is again a greyish-brown bird with lilac-pink on the head and neck 
and chestnut to vinous-pink on the breast. “It is typically a bird of civili- 
zation, exceedingly common all round villages and towns and one of the 
tamest and most confidential of our Indian birds" (S. Baker in F.B.J.). It 
is the erga of Hea and probably also the sx aq (the grey-brown 
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Dove) of the lexicons.! The Spotted Dove is blackish-brown and spotted 
white or rufous above and vinaceous-pink below. This also, like the pre- 
ceding “is a most tame and confiding little bird, running about freely in 
gardens and villages...generally hunting in couples and constantly calling 
to one another in the softest and sweetest of coos" (Ibid.). It passes as 
fada in Hindi and is the fase or faaam ada of the lexicons and 
literature. The fourth and the last of the series is the Ring-Dove, 
the lightest coloured member of the group, being lilac-grey on the head 
and neck, fawn-brown on.the back and lilac to pale dove-grey on the 
breast. Some white on the tail and the silver-grey and greyish-white of 
the flanks, axillaries and under wing-coverts give the bird, when on the 
wing, a whitish look. It is ae or shr-ig$5 in Hindi corresponding 
to saag in Sanskrit. Like the other two it also “haunts the vicinity of 
humanity and is most common in cultivated country round villages and 
towns, freely entering gardens" (Ibid.).. 

5. These three Doves of towns and villages (Nos. 2-4) have been men- 
tioned as birds of omen (sar: aa:) in afagem, 231, 15, gecdfen, 87,1 and 
qiu, p. 247 though the relevant text in the last appears to be incom- 
plete. Nevertheless it refers to the fasiz a, i.e. three different Doves, viz. 
the faqgz, the particularly whitish, the faa, spotted or variegated, and the 
qu, the brown. This agrees very well with Bhattotpala’s commentary on 
the qeifeat where he enumerates the three species as smmez-, faa-and 
33-1. These names belong respectivly to the Ring-Dove, the Spotted 
Dove and the Little Brown Dove. 

6. All the races of the first three species listed above have chequered 
black patches on either side of or behind the neck and are comprised as 
miniature or half-pigeons within the lexical equation adareaaitars—afert, 
waa, etc. (cf. ‘Half-Snipe’ for a small Snipe). The Ring-Dove, on the 
other hand wears a semi-collar of black edged white both above and 
below and is therefore the qam ia of the lexicons. The Red Turtle 
Dove also has a black semi-collar behind the neck and it must share the 
epithet. Other names for the Ring Dove are a-g and Saw-5dW (see 
below). M 

7. So far we have dealt with names based upon the colour of the 
plumage but some of these birds have also been classified according to the 
nature of their call notes. Thus the Spotted Dove with a confluent or 
rippling call—a guttural ‘croo’ repeated several times in quick succession 
is classed as the parafa? type and the Ring Dove (saa ia) with its pt 
triple “coo” call is a exesaft type of Dove; cf. 3a or $us (84 separation 
of syllables; interruption—M.W.) as a synonym for ata and maaa in 

wanga. saft has the following : 


xt E Se Serie" cafe, faafaa, 138. 
E dus gat is descriptive of a donkey and camel as well; but see para. 8 below. 
cap - The Little Brown Dove with the call “‘Cru-do-do-do-do” would also belong to this 
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mgg ffad aa: fave: seat: d 
EAN aaa: Sie: w Tae: peA: di 


A third type, the «eq includes the next bird. 

8. Inthe Red Turtle Dove (men Tq) alone are the sexes differently 
coloured. The male is a warm vinous-red and the female brown. The chin 
and throat of the male are albescent contrasting with the dark ashy-grey 
head and the vinous-red breast. The eyes vary from hazel-brown to dark 
brown. Both have a black semi-collar on the hind neck which naturally 
attracts the adnoun gass for this species as well. The callis a distinctive, 
«rolling groo—gurr—goo repeated four or five times quickly" (Salim Ali). 
aaaf notes the call and the colour of the eyes of this Dove as under :— 


“ease TRE quer —p. 296. 


It is possible that the brown female was looked upon as a different species 
and the equation, gù querat:, of afta, faatfeai, 138 refers to her as the 
gaz aiid. Being the smallest of the Doves it is thesi of sc, 1.25.37-38 
and gaa, 1.46.69. manfa on the former explains the adjective «mm (fr. 
av little, small) as areriarát while semini on the latter renders the name 
as aematiaita which has been adopted by K.M. Vaidya in his stergg«mer, 
The name ae #ita corresponds to the bird’s Hindi names efeat vq ($e a 
brick; the brick-red Dove) and qmi qq, (the rose-coloured Dove). It is 
widely distributed in the country and is very numerous inthe North-west 
but being a shy bird it keeps to well-wooded areas. 

9. The male of the beautiful Emerald Dove or gw has a blue-grey 
head, metallic emerald-green upper parts and deep vinous-red neck, 
shoulders and breast. The female has the head also vinous-red. Even for a 
Dove it is rather a small bird, being only 10 inches in total length (i.e. 
only one inch longer than the Red Turtle Dove). It is found throughout 
the greater part of India including Kashmir and Nepal in forest country 
with a sufficient rainfall. These pretty birds are very terrestrial in their 
habits and are therefore, very active on the ground and frequent damp 
footpaths in evergreen forests. Like the entire Pigeon family they are fully 
vegetarian except for termites which they cat greedily. Another Dove 
which shares this habit is the Spotted Dove. ‘Their flight...is extremely 
swift, and at the same time wonderfully silent, and it is often quite startling 
the way these birds flit into sight and then disappear without a sound, 
twisting and turning so as to avoid bushes and other obstacles in their 
flight. Invariably they keep low down, and it is rare tosee them rise twenty 
feet from the ground even when they dash across some opening in forest"... 
(S. Baker). They are not gregarious, but in some favourite spots half a 
dozen or more may sometimes be met with. *It has a curious habit of 
entering and passing through buildings, which, doubtless, it hopes will 
afford refuge from the glare of the sun; but finding the interior so different 
from what it expects, it passes straight through instead of resting." 
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(S. Baker). Other writers also have remarked upon this curious habit of 
the bird. Its note “is a soft but very deep and rather plaintive ‘coo’, and 
during the breeding season they may often be heard calling to one another 
for some minutes together" (Ibid). This agrees fairly well with Varaha- 
mihira's description of the bird's call : 


"eria d Beet qur: 
^ Wueifedr, 87.15. 


The voice of Green Pigeons, on the other hand, is, *a very pleasing full- 
toned rolling whistle.” This bird is @aavs da as well as aa, the latter 
being apparently due to its green wings. It has also been called aens 
by ‘eet on amaz, though the name properly belongs to the Red Turtle 
Dove. 

10. Green Pigeons are purely arboreal birds and do not descend to 
the ground except at the water’s edge to drink, or at a salt-lick, whereas 
the Emerald Doye is very terrestrial picking up seeds and berries, etc. 
from the ground and from low bushes. God Siva describes the beauties of 
an extensive garden in Ñ and refers to a group of Emerald Doves 
(“arta qa”) walking here and there along the garden path :— 


a c ` 


ll. The Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove of Kashmir and Nepal goes by the 
Hindi name of gare (“gure sits, a Dove of the cold region) . “Its deep boom- 
ing *Coo' calls one's attention from far away, and when the bird is finally 
located it is almost certain to be seated high up on some tree which 
stands well above those surrounding it" (S. Baker). A bird of such striking 
manners, different from others of its kind, would naturally invite attention 
and it is highly probable that the name $-4 mia (having a distinct “coo” 
note) for ‘a kind of Dove’ (M.W.) is for this particular bird (Cf. #eeaft 
for the Spotted and egeeafs for the Ring Dove)?. It is further permissible 
to say that the ‘back-formation’, garem, was also its name in Sanskrit. 

12. In conclusion, an attempt must be made to determine the identity 
of the particular kind of «itt which from the time of the Rgveda has been 
regarded as the messenger of Death and Misery, and otherwise a bird of 
ill-omen along with the hooting owl : 


c SS 
1, Matsya Purana, ch. 180. This verse occurs in a slightly corrupt form in the Linga 
Purana, 92.24. «m 1.26.81 (Chowkhamba edition; 1.26.86 in others) mentions 
gam, the Green Pigeon and gti, the Emerald Dove. The Lahore edition 
reads grfxz4 at both places in the same section which is incorrect. 
2. Cf. also pota, a Pigeon, and g-x«, the Tree-pie. 
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geret afa A gepqhr Tent Satis | 
qc; gd: Wfed UV Uae ded TATA AAT Seg Wem d 
AA, 10.165.4. 
The hooting owl, again, is held to be as bad as the #41q, the messenger of 
Death :— 


Fa: PANA: FTA: | 


raat Hert: aft qafas: d 
«maT, 1.14.14. 


This verse, it will be noticed, is a clear echo of the one from Rgveda. The 
allocation of inauspicious birds between Gods and others (gu) is as 


below :— 

Süd TS TAM, FH Bra aT, | 

sae frafarta sarerfraarasy di 

Tet afaa, BUG A cmd AA: I 

ATH. J. 48.68-69. 

It will be noticed that the Owl and aia have been distributed exactly in 
accordance with the Vedic tradition. With “g arx: 8r." in favour of the 
Blue Rock Pigeon and the habit of the Spotted and the Little Brown Doves 
of frequently nesting inside human habitations it is evident that these birds 
cannot be the calamitous ña, nor should the Rufous Turtle Dove, the 
Red Turtle Dove or even the Ring Dove be that bird as they keep away 
from inhabited houses. According to the commentator of the arama yaga, 
however, it is apparently the Ring Dove (Dhavala Kapota) which, we 
shall see, is incorrect :— 

HAAS Aaa — ear: HUA.” SLT Nerd ae 
Commentary—‘a#atit Game: SpRTSUTSXUTRTHT | 
As against this xs specifies the Emerald Dove as the guilty bird: 


aad faswafa sies — 
TESTS: satan: avatar: SPEO: |d 
a regret fada aera a aig ate i 


HAT TENA aT sepe Tara di 


The description of the Kapota as "sresgfa" (of the colour of a Parrot) and 
the attraction it has for the termite ant-hill (ae4t#) combined with 
its habit of occasionally entering human dwellings leaves no doubt what- 
ever that the bird meant by ss is the Emerald Dove. The habits of 
the bird described earlier fully confirm the identification. It may be 


tt n 


1. Quoted in Sabdakalpadruma under AYTA 
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added that small Indian houses with a room set apart in them for worship 
of the sacrificial fire were not as open and spacious as modern bungalows 
which. the Dove is known to enter at one end and pass out at the other 
without nesting so that once the bird entered the house or the sacrificial 
chamber, it would flounder and be forced tosettle down somewhere... 
even near the fire-altar- ("4ewWkr: Taal pma) though it might ultimately 
escape. Its low and fast but noiseless flight like that of an Owl at night 
was rightly regarded as typical of a secret messenger. With the clear 
authority of waa before us it is easy to see that correct reading of the 
commentary on the amaaa ya is “qrat” and not “yat” and both, 
therefore, agree as to the identity of the offending bird. Additional 
evidence in support of theabove identification is found in the wíaergum 
where the waas «Wk is placed in the list of birds and animals whose 
entry into a dwelling is considered ominous :— 


RHE TT, SPAT od 
o qw: HT, aT wT aT aW 0 — 2.10.140. 


With its maroon-red neck and breast and bright green wings the Emerald 
Dove is both waa (waita—M.W.) and ysfa. It shares, of course, red 
legs and feet with all other Doves. 

13. The bird, as it happens, possesses a good deal of red in its dress 
and would thus seem to have some esoteric affinity with fire. The sia 
whose form god aft was compelled to assume to pick up the ‘seed’ of the 
god Siva out of which afata was ultimately born should be this Dove:— 


afasia aptat fg Sfr: afi: | 
amaso did wevar g fafa duri 


fraga IV. 2.158,32-35. 


The Matsya Purāņa (158, 32-35) has a different version according to 
which Agni acted similarly but in the shape of a parrot. Here the green 
colour of the bird is significant, and the author of the Purana seems to have 
interpreted gråa or yazafa qei of some other Manuscipt as a Parrot, for in 
other versions the bird is a ùa only. Again, the #tq-form taken by 
Agni at the instance of Indra, who, became a Falcon, to test the moral 
virtue of saax and fafa would seem to be this low flying Dove which by 
landing itself into the lap ofthe two kings put them in great difficulty 
(i.e. ARR)! In yet another ‘a-se story, with king qwas-swHWx as the 
protector of «WW, Agni and Indra do not figure but the adta is described 
as a beautiful bird with a blue head which must be assumed to be in 
effective contrast with the body-plumage: 


aaiae seat gaia !—aerarea, 3.32,7 


Bene e ies Bee 
l. Mahabharata. III. Ch. 131 and 197. 
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Our Dove has a blue-grey head and beautiful plumage and the above 
description fits it all right. The stories from the Mahabharata and the 
Siva Purana referred to above clearly help to connect this Dove with the 
following synonymy for a kind of Kapota:— 


wages: Uo vata fast aeg vat aa: ( ? wat aa: ) 

centages AT WATT: 12 
i.e. the bird which is under the control (34) of Yama is inauspicious and 
is named ‘fire’ (i.e. destructive like fire) , ‘associate of Fire-god’, ‘fearful’ 
and the ‘house-destroyer’—all which is rather hard upon the pretty little 
Dove. All considered, therefore, the malignant bird of the Rgveda, 
Vajasaneyi Samhita and later literature is the Emerald Dove. 

14. Several Doves, and particularly the Spotted Dove mate for life and 
always go about in pairs. Stuart Baker who closely watched a pair of 
Spotted Doves regularly nesting in his verandah, describes them as 
“a most loving little couple’’, the cock-bird “very attentive to his 
little wife, often taking her up special dainties from the table below.” 
It is indeed, a pleasant surprise to find that the physical features and 
habits of these birds had been carefully observed by the ancients more 
than 2,000 years ago. This is proved by the touching story of a pair of 
Doves purposely made very human and circumstantial in the telling, 
narrated in the Mahabharata.? They are described as faaaaeg ( =faater) 
and f«arg (Cf. frat) and as a greatly devoted couple. The characteri- 
stic description of the bird's eye furnishes a most helpful clue to its 
identity: 


ufa wr xcieredr frargt ager | 
aa marfa W Brea mmu tfaa F us 


The eyelids and the narrow bare orbital skin of the Spotted Dove are 
red (tart) and no other Indian Dove has this feature. Evidently the 
heroes of the story are a pair of Spotted Doves, held up as a model of 
conjugal fidelity for erring humanity. In the Western world, too, the 
Turtle Doves are “the time-honoured emblem of tenderness and conjugal 
love." 
15. The ata, in gsfwum, 19.61 beginning— 
“qiga ded gana ated mH 

is the Indian Red Turtle Dove (Para. 8 above). Brahman boys 
at a Grammar School memorized the Sütras of Panini by constant 


1. gaaf? p. 296, tisha "iud, 138, Bhattacharya’s edition (1899). Calcutta; 
*edz, p. 332. i 
This seems to have been the original verse in some older lexicon but it has been 
corrupted and split up in the later compilations as in the current editions of graraf, 
mfa and megas. 
2. Mahabharata, Sántiparvan, chapters 143-149. 
3. Ibid., 144, 7. 
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repetition and at the close of the day's lesson applied a little chalk to 
their throats to ensure a good memory. The male Red Turtle, the 
qars, Fld, repeats his groo—gurr—goo’s every morning and has 
besides a whitish throat. qam0s also means a Brahman who is ready to 
repeat the Sütras at call and this seems to have susmaded the poet's 
fancy. Describing a morning scene he refers to the male Dove's repetitive 
call, and humorously suggests that he would not keep on calling Xu 
(the gaat qa—smifmsr, 1.1.20) unless he had attended a class of Paninian 
grammar. His whitish throat, as if marked with chalk, is additional proof 


of the statement ! 
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SAND-GROUSE 


1. Sand-Grouse occupies an intermediate position between the Pigeons 
and the Partridges. This fact has been recognised in their Hindi name, wz 
daz (fr. we, ‘a fighter, fafaz, a Partridge) as all Sand-Grouses are known to 
be pugnacious among themselves; cf. az Hage for a fighting Cock in Art. 
55-B, para 1. The Common Sand-Grouse is known in North India as wax, 
aF? (having a harsh call) which is apparently the same as ##< of ata. afgan: 


“aafaa, fanaa Quem — 24, 20 


fare (fafaee: Tt) would then be a different species of Sand Grouse 
possessing some particular character, e.g. a distinctive plumage ora strik- 
ing colour-pattern, and the Painted Sand-Grouse, beautifully marked with 
a triple band of white-black-white on the forehead and a tri-colour gorget of 
chestnut, buff and black on the breast, should be the fas. Large 
numbers of Sand.Grouse of different kinds visit North-West India, a 
number spreading further to the east, in the cold scason, and this explains 
the allocation of these birds to the personified deities of Winter-months. 


2. The definition of sx by £urfs qnoted in the aerga ds: 
"Iq: SOTA: HUTA: THE.” 

This can only apply to the Large Imperial Sand-Grouse which visits 
North India in large numbers in winter. It has a good deal of pale and rich 
buff in its plumage including some yellow, a black patch on the lower 
throat, and bluish or plumbeous grey bill and feet. At any rate ##< is not 
a Partridge according to this authority. The synonymy” Feat qur —smu, 
tma, etc. would, therefore, seem to refer to these birds as allied to the 
Partridge, but as their exact identity had been forgotten lexicographers 
rendered the names as a Partridge, more specially the Swamp Partridge 
(zfafax — Prakrit, aaz) which, however, is incorrect; see Art, 55-C, ausser 
on the other hand mentions ##< as different from suafa, awufafafe 
(Swamp Partridge, Art. 55-C, 9), and qixfafafc— 


"grewfafafefeite «uet, qafafafetefa sfadt omo 


ma fag vaisfaraedt, ivfafafunr seda d 
ada Ul STSARTTTES, Wut aA” ! 8.30-31 
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gaat too mentions 9x as different from fafuz, ssaa and giz, and 
mar, p.569, has wsx with assa and fafux. $sx is therefore the same 
as Vedic x, and the terms zx, $4" and o are merely phonetic 
variants of the later ##< for a Sand-Grouse. They are all after the call 
notes of the birdssyllabified as Katarr Katarr, ka ka, etc. 

..8. The pugnacious nature of Sand-Grouse was taken advantage of 
by the ancients who trapped the birds by enticing them to fight with a 
decoy. called aus sant (s wmm, No. 209). &mmfrfux is mentioned in 
aft saa , No. 404 and other stories, which again shows that *mx and fafax 
are different. 

4. ga is either for a bird-form allied to ##<, a Sand-Grouse or just a 
variant of it. mèna gw, 15, 26 reads Ht for sea! in the following half 
verse which it otherwise shares with erated, 13.111,104 :— 


“qatar arefacat : apa aofa” 


Does vat mean ‘feather-wool or down and articles made from it’ ? 
Buddhist literature mentions articles of dress made from the soft downy 
feathers of Owls, and the Pali Dictionary has ww" for shoes lined with 
such feathers; and yaaafras for other things, probably gloves, etc., and even 
bigger items, cf. “saa quia sacar aa fraai”, while gaga is often mentioned 
in Sanskrit literature. The materials recommended in 43a, qaem, 18, 16 
for dressing and bandaging surgical cases include vat with linen, cotton, 
wool, fine cotton, silk (st), etc. but the notes of segura indicate 
uncertainty about the exact nature of Tat, and the synonyms wire and 
ata aa (washed or white Kosa-silk) in smzare not convincing.? If there- 
fore, Jatt is ‘feather wool’, a very plausible identification of zw as a 
 bird-name offers itself with reference to the punishment for theft of articles 
of dress made from that material provided in the above verse. They were 
apparently needed for wear in the extreme cold climate prevailing at 
places like Leh, Ladakh, etc. in Kashmir and Tibet in and across the 
Himalayas. The idea, therefore, seems to be that a person, who deprives 
another of this special kind of protective clothing, should be made to 
suffer the same inconvenience by being reborn in conditions of extreme 
rigour. Now the Tibetar. Sand-Grouse is not a migratory bird and spends 


l. HX and aA for ‘Ardea Virgo’ in M. Williams seem to be mistakes. 

2. The wie tree is rendered as qTSX or a@laMer in Hindi. It is 
described in detail in feed} msa aTT< under the name @AaTet but there is no 
mention of any woolly or hairy stuff obtained from it. It belongs to the order Bignaoniaceae 
and no member of this order produces any cotton or similar stuff in India. The seeds are 
light and have their wings (See Indian Trees by D. Brandis). They are used for lining 
present-day Sola hats and were probably used to stuff cushions in ancient times—hence the 
name lat from Wit a bag. The buds of certain trees in this order are. curved 
and hence the name Wald. The flowers of some e.g. of genus  stereospermum, 
are thinly hairy or pubescent and the name Jal probably refers to this character. 
It is highly doubtful if such flowers could be used for dressing wounds. The meaning of 
Galt as feather wool has been lost. 
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the winter also on the snows, and is known as ‘kaklingma or kakali’ (aafaa 
or smit) in Tibet. These names are very close to Sanskrit $«« and m, 
and it is highly probable that the Buddhists of Tibet borrowed $4 from 
Sanskrit and made it into weet; or it may be that g«x underwent the 
change into &w*t and travelled back as z*« to India for the Tibetan 
Sand Grouse. ra would thus be an original or borrowed name for the bird 
which fits in very well with the idea underlying theabove verse. Incidentally, 
it also helps to confirm the identification of «x and *- with the Sand- 
Grouse of India. 

5. The Common Indian Sand-Grouse (##<) and Chakor figure among 
the fowl served at a bacchanalian feast held by Ravana the end of which 
was witnessed by Hanuman when, in search of Sita, he passed through the 
various halls of the palace : j 

“a faaararaa AT, d 
Rāmāyaņa (Alld. edition) 5. 11,17. 
The Bombay edition of the Ramayana has a different reading with gaa 
for sex. 
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PEAFOWLS, JUNGLEFOWLS, PHEASANTS, AND QUAILS 


l. This family includes all birds properly classified by authorities like 
ww and gs as "faftszr, though the partial lists of such birds given by them 
include just a few which according to the present-day scientific classifica- 
tion are outside the order Gallinae but which, from their habit of frequen- 
‘ting the ground’ either for food or otherwise appeared to belong to the 
‘faf? group. For example the list in a% includes the arfs, the Short-toed 
Rufous Lark, and «s, the Adjutant Stork, the former of which somewhat 
resembles the Quail in its habits and the latter seeks its food from refuse 
heaps like the Common Cock ; also Wag, the Great Bustard, and are, the 
Little Bustard—ground birds of Order Grallae which look somewhat like 
a Peacock without the train. aya includes Tqm the Nightjar, ati, the 
Short-toed Rufous Lark, swfax, the Magpie Robin and Blackbird, "mg, 
the Little Bustard, and sams the Laughing Thrushes and Babblers. The 
Nightjar keeps to the ground during day-time and the others find their 
food chiefly on the ground. Subject to these exceptions the lists are fairly 
representative of the Gallinaceous birds of India. 


2. afafa gives firafiez and wigs in the lists of names fora 
Cock, and 4fet and others have fart and firas for both Cock and Peacock. 
frraftss and fret (both meaning ‘one having a crest’) are best interpreted 
with reference to the synonymy for frat :— 


“ast Fatt Harare fara firafesmr erar" — saz 


Both the terms thus clearly apply to the Peacock and such Cocks as have a 
feathery crest contrasting with the Common Cock and Jungle-fowl who 
have a fleshy comb and are therefore the WAYS FIFE strictly so called. fret 
Jage are, therefore, the Cheer and Kalij Pheasants as a group as they have 
feathery crests. For the same reason the Peacock is fet, fsaraw, etc., and 
the Monal is fret and more specifically ag% or agx gage. qs has observed 
the distinction by naming a, he, and sare (the *White-crested Kalij’) 
as representing three different types separately, and in a similar way sc 
names agf (Peacock), gage, sara (Monal) and wams (the Cheer. and 
Kalij Pheasants) as a group as they have red skin surrounding only the eyes 
which distinguishes them from the Junglefowls which have the whole face 
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Phasianidae—faftet: 
| 


Pavoninae Argusianinae 
Peacook-aaz: Peacook Pheas 
sirameiTa s: 


Phasianinae Perdicinae — Turmicidae 
ant Hager: fafexaderem: -amat 


Phasianinae—34352r: 


HIST: fafaa: 
ibl i | | 
SITEPTST | | 
| | | CAAA 
* y. 3 1. cheerPheasant—axa 
d Jungle- Grey Jungle Impeyan Pheasant 
Tan i fowl IAIN FIFE, gage 
ama HIFS aaa FIFE HAR HALT, 2. Kokras ,,—«remr 


f 


gat AA, i Be 
p 3. White-crested kalij 


DEHSES 
4. Nepal kalij— 
HAH PAHS 
5. Black breasted kalij 


: Hau FARE 
—Horned-Pheasants—s$z-, semp. 
Crimson Horned Pheasant— qs waar 
—Blood-Pheasant—arers HIRE 
—Mountain ay mio a 
— Red Spur-fowl—s&r«mrega$2. 
— Black Sands ee, gorfa 
— Grey Partridge—ax fafax, afore 
—Swamp Partridge—afafat 


f a EN. Partridge—faavac fate 
| —Chukor— aF 
| —See-see Partridge—s14% 
—Himalayan Snow-Cock—afes fafa 
| | —Snow Partridge—agw fafex 
| —Grey Quail—aqa 
E E | . $Blue breasted Quail | 
S —— | aaa: | Black-breasted Quail 
ry ils 
ge | Kern BETS Rock Bush 
E | Quails-wfízser| Quail qiga | rat: 
| aiaa | Jungle B.Q sfera | accord- 
: Ving to 
{ later 
| classi- 
—Bustard Quails—asix «ra | fica- 
| J tion 
(aren: | 
Bustard and 
Butt uails 
ital pons — Button Quails—hsaaat 
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and head covered with bare red skin and hence described asamama (red- 
faced) in aenifeat, 62,1.1 The wgrerafw, 213 mentions agx for the Monal, agf 
for the. Peacock, fadt for the crested Pheasants, sasas for the Peacock 
Pheasant, and gage for the Common or Junglefowl. qagan? mentions 515e, 
fert (farfav, crested Pheasants) and wqx but permits only the last as food. 
fedt, «rx and gage (crested Pheasants, Peacock and Cock respectively) are 
mentioned in three consecutive paragraphs of aerdfeat.? 

3. tasta, as we shall see, is strictly the Peacock Pheasant but the 
later Purana literature seems to have grouped all the Himalayan Pheasants, 
principally those that occur in the Central and Western Himalayas as 


sraewraw otf (the Pheasant-tribe) :— 


ATMS megep |d 
Hasan -efg 
AAT, 54,33. 


The common name for all Partridges is fafa< and for all Quails afr though 
quite a number of well marked species in both the groups have specific 
names in Sanskrit. These will be given under each group of birds. 


A. PEAFOWL 


India has only one variety of Peafowl within its limits but it also 
happens to be the most beautiful and gorgeous looking bird and, what is 
more, it is readily tamed. For these reasons the Peacock has been a favo- 
urite with the people, and the poets have given him a permanent place in 
literature, singing of his love for the clouds, his beauty and sonorous cries 
(sonorous by contrast with the thundering of rain-clouds), and the grace- 
ful dance with **the train expanded into a gorgeous fan” in which the bird 
proudly indulges during courtship and at other times to express his shear 
joy of living. No wonder, therefore, that such a popular bird should have 
been given many poetic names in addition to the common one of ‘Ha’. 
Only a few of them may be mentioned : «wifx (enemy or eater of snakes) ; 
areas (blue-necked); wg (variegated or painted); «saree (the shining 
crane-like bird); smi (shining, but if taken in the sense of ‘white’ the 


l. Similarly the term amag distinguishes the wild Cock with a red fleshy 
crest from the others having a feathery crest. 

2. afars, Ch. 56, 31-38. 

3. fafaa Ch. 12., 38-40. 
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name may refer to an albino form of the white Peacock imported from 


China); famrg (having the orbital skin of a white colour); and fart 


(having a crest). He has also been called «emm to distinguish it from ros 
or ‘the little Peacock’, the Impeyan Pheasant or Monal :— 


"HEIN XTewHÉ va ur 
qr qmmpGnexH |” ife 
The snake-eating habit of the Peacock, implying the power of destroying 
snake-poison, has been referred to in the "freedmrfreg qa” of the Rgveda? 
(“faqa waa:” etc.). Like the Flamingoes flying high, in formation (aaredfa) 
and the wmm birds calling from the tree tops, the Peacocks also have a 
permanent association with rain-clouds. Dancing to their mates in open 
forest glades, they add a peculiar charm to forest scenery :— 


"wert aaa Wert firfaarosa: | 
TUUDGPHIQSSPSTHA GTHSIUND |” area 


“afro: vafagaats: 
afa qa: | 
ATA TACHA LATE: 


aay westafaa sat” 1) ——erarerr* 


B, JUNGLEFOWLS AND PHEASANTS 


Two kinds of Junglefowl, «As or amas FFE, occur in India, the Red 
and the Grey. The former is common throughout the lower Himalayas 
and the Gangetic plain, and the latter in the Peninsula and as far north 
and west as Mt. Aboo. This last has been a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
for ages and is repeatedly mentioned in the Puranas. The Indo-Aryans, 
therefore, must have known and named both the varieties of wild Cock. 
The Cock has also been domesticated in India from time immemorial 
(See AV. 5.31.2) and several colour types of it including the red and the 
grey, have been mentioned in the qecifeat:— 


“qaatat at ar aae arf fag 3 


Cock-fighting too was very popular and one such fight is described in the 
apum, where the combatant birds are described as atfetatefa, and 


1. P. 170, 232. The arĝaafgat, Ch. 11, Ara, also mentions Att Wat and WT 
2. 1.191:14. 
3. gfxdsr. 570. 


4. 4.28.37. 
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a«rersf. The first is evidently the common domestic fowl, but the second, 
as its descriptive name shows, is the Aseel type of Game-Cock which too 
is a very ancient Indian breed. The name a«rerzfs signifies a long-necked 
and long-legged bird which the Aseel certainly is and iz calls it segage 
(fighting Gock) :— 


“TANAACHIPEHCOT AST TATA | 
mya: sperem sfaqaraafeat wem ut 
ee ALLS 

It is doubtful whether the Aseel isa descendant of a larger wild species 
now extinct (Gallus giganteus of Temminck) or was evolved by selection 
from the existing Red Junglefowl. Probably it was imported very early into 
India from the Malay country. Anyway, the Common Cock has been a 
great favourite with the Indo-Aryans and no royal house-hold was without 
its Fowl-run, and even the Army carried a complement of Cocks during 
campaigns to strikethe early hour, asit were, for everybody to get ready in 
time for the day's march or action. The very best birds were selected for 
breeding and their good points have been briefly stated by azeefafaz in his 
agafat, and what he says good humouredly and rather affectionately about 
a good hen would be welcomed as a flattering compliment by any pretty 
young lady proud of her charms:— 


"m ~ 3 A Is 
feefee ” 
—62. 3. 


2. Returning to the Junglefowl, adnouns like Was, amas, TOTAA, 
fafesz, mea, uftas, etc. would be common to both varieties of it, and if 
the colour epithets given above used in qgwifg are taken over, the Red 
bird would be the arx gage and the Grey bird, amita $352. Apart from the 
differences in colour-pattern, however, the two can be told apart from 
their voices. The call of the Red Junglefowl resembles that of tame birds 
except for the concluding note of the Cock which is shorter. The Crow of 
the Grey Junglefowl on the other hand is quite distinct —'*a broken and 
imperfect kind of crow quite unlike the call of the Red Junglefowl” (Jerdon) . 
Now Zh and qi# are two names for the Common Cock and they evi- 
dently signify a bird with a full voice (qua ew arafa).2 As against these, 
there is amergi for ‘a kind of bird’ which is probably the Grey Junglefowl. 
If so, qus Haye and eacayt gage would be the most fitting names for the 


1. 2.3 (Kavyamala Pt. 5). madea 2. p. 239 et seq. describes in detail the various 
kinds of domestic cocks, their maintenance, and training for the arena. It mentions the 
Ascel as qafa HFHe and it is interesting to note that this particular Cock is still 
known as "RTHTEHT Hatt” in cock-fighting circles of Nagpur, Maharashtra, 


2. See, qu in M. Williams. 
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two varieties of Junglefowl found in India. The great esteem in which the 
Cock was held by the Indo-Aryans may be seen from the epithet of wafsra 
(honey-tongued) applied to it in the maga sm with reference to its 
announcing the time for the morning sacrifice?. 

3. The Red Junglefowl is mentioned in literature under the names 
aage, SHAE (imitative name?), arms etc. The name «afew refers to its 
long and sharp spurs and it is possible that names like qx, afas, sitve, aer 
and particularly szw (xs4 vs simu i.e. tall or standing erect) are meant 
for the fighting or Game-Cock known as adta in Hindi. Of a thinner build 
to look at, it is all muscle and a very popular bird, for cock-fights. Like 
the Peafowl the Cock too has numerous names in Sanskrit and they 
are mostly self-explanatory. nagz ae} (petty Peacock) for the domestic Cock 
would seem to be a left-handed compliment to its gaudy plumage and 
proud strutting gait—a petty bird attempting to play the Peacock. The 
Ramayana mentions the Junglefowl in its natural haunts:— 


ARERIA HOM: HHATHTAT LAAT: 
freres qais qnm gaat TAT 1” 2.28.10. 


It is incorrect to translate aag in this passage as the Peacock. 


4. The Bhutan Peacock-Pheasant has the upper plumage light buffy- 
brown: the feathers of the mantle, almost all the wing-coverts and the inner 
secondaries have violet green-blue ocelli at their tips, each ocellus sur- 
rounded with a narrow brownish black band and a second broader one of 
white; and similar but larger and oval ocelli on the tail feathers. “The 
display of this Pheasant is very beautiful, both wings being fully expanded 
with tail, so that the whole looks like an ocellated fan. The wide tail is 
used as a screen for the young who move about under its shelter close to 
the heels of the parent”? (Smythies). A fuller and graphic account of the 
display of this Pheasant is given by Stuart Baker in his Game Birds of 
India, Burma and Ceylon (3.117).In a small open space the pair “scr- 
atched about for insects and then, without a moment's warning, the Cock- 
bird began to display to the hen. At first he confined his attention to 
running round her with tail partially extended and slightly raised and 
both wings drooping and spread. In a minute or two, however, he ceased to 
run round and sank slowly to theground until his breast rested on it. His tail 
and wings were then raised until the three were fully spread inthe manner 
of a fan, the tips of the inner secondaries of the wings almost meeting 
above and in front of the tail, whilst the shoulders were brought down to 
the ground. The head was then withdrawn momentarily into the soft mass 
of feathers, but immediately protruded again on the hen moving”. 

5. The short extract from Smythies is sufficient to identify the bird 
with the Sanskrit dtw4 (a fan) for a kind of Pheasant and sftassitem (v.I. 


1. 1.1.4.18. 
2. See also amo sifzar 1.16. 
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statas ) defined as ** qaxgerqa$", i.e., having ocelli in the plumage like 
the Peacock, by amaz in his notes on sax. The second name is from the 
hen-bird's habit of protecting her young under her tail when out feeding. 
us refers to the effect of smoke issuing from poisoned food placed on fire 


on the aa} and this Pheasant and advises a king to keep them for testing 
his food :— 


The belief has been referred to in ss? and in scm? where several 
other birds also are included. Despite the difference maintained in qr 
and am? later lexicons like fazt and fadt make the name sassa applicable 
to wen, (“assia a”) apparently because aa? like the other, helps to 
save life: Cf” “md a site: — meam. 

6. The Peacock Pheasants are frequently mentioned with other birds 
in descriptions of Himalayan scenery, e.g. the tree-perching habit of 
these birds has been correctly referred to: 


“SENATE: WT TEWDDTUT: BID | 
qerda Feat spas: u^ 


—RHgIWru, 3.159.87-88 
The hermitage: of añfa :— 


“qeralqttatrarciaase aA | 
Tarra stastna d" 
WATT, 3.101.14. 


A pair of pet birds are described as perching o : ; 
g on the top of 
garden in the «raza :— P a rock in a 


tt. = 
” 


T > t Ree P- 97. 
The picture ofthe Peacock Pheasant drawn by amas to illustrate a 
moral in aawa basedon actual observation of the Cock-bird's display 


before the hen, is simply unique and fully bears out what Stuart Baker 
says about it: 


“sam: nep argo far wtawarieared: | 
a ofa adfa a fea wet stafa statas: 11” —8.20. 


The poet has not only seen the display, but what is more, the occasional 


1. aaea, 1.30-33. 
2. 6.23.108. 
3. 220,. 18-21. 


4. Also aq, 5.1.30-32; gage, qfsewvs 42, 65; and gfezim, 3.41.76. 
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tragic end of it. Just when the Cock mad with love forgets himself and 
all else about him, he is suddenly struck down by an Eagle from the air. 

For #1assita as the Pheasant-tailed Jacana see Art. 60. 

7. The Cheer and Kalij Pheasants have feathered faces with only the red 
orbital skin bare, and are the taada (ses) of a% and vat of acad. The 
name Kalij in English is borrowed from Hindi afaa (att) for the birds. 
«Kalij Pheasants are not nearly such noisy birds as are Junglefowl but 
call, one can hardly call it crowing, pretty regularly during the breeding 
season. This call of crow seems to be uttered only during the mornings 
and evenings, never in the middle of the day. A Cock Kalij only calls on 
his roosting perch before he gets down from it in the morning, and after 
he has returned to in the evening before settling down for the night".? 
It will be seen that the Kalij series of birds are the ama gage i.e. birds 
«who know the time when to call’ as against the domestic Cock who crows 
at all times of day. Again, the Kalij are not such good fighters as the 
others. These differences fully justify the two separate synonymies for 
Cocks in saafrfaa which regards the common domestic and Aseel Cocks 
as 18 (expert fighter) and xs (proud of bearing), and separates the fafesz, 
amm, $*arpand wmm for the wild varieties:— 


“gape GT sere faferz: | 
alas: PRATHER fatter ATTA: U^ 


The mixing up of the names of the wild varieties is understandable. The 
Kalij Pheasants as a group are, therefore, TAAHH-O1r PANGE. 

8. The Pine tree is known as *lx in Hindi and at or Wt in Sanskrit. 
The Cheer Pheasant (34’-40") also is aor ea (from awa) in Hindi so 
that Sanskrit «t for ‘a kind of bird’ is no other than this Pheasant and M. 
Williams’ rendering as ‘Pavo Bicalcaratus’ (the Peacock Pheasant) is in- 
correct. Another Hindi name for the Cheer is sre which is the same as 
Sanskrit sre (5 qfi gafa) or carat for a Cock. frasexemex defines Taa as a 
very large cock. Sanskrit names for it are, therefore, %1- or Flet-HAFE. 

9. The White-crested Kalij Pheasant, known as «fet, qd or FATT in 
Hindi, apparently derives these names from Sanskrit mam, maa (a Cock), 
gage and sm (ata black, and R a Cock) respectively. Perhaps ww like 
afaa is a Prakrit form of aaa for a Cock. aya has mamme (aa barley and, 
therefore, of a white or whitish colour, and sm a lock of hair, a crest) for a 
kind of gallinaceous bird, and the white crest of this Pheasant contrasting 
with its black body fully supports the name 4r (—#7He) for it. 

10. The Nepal-, the Black-backed-, and the Black-breasted-Kalij 
Pheasants are closely related birds, principally of a dark or black colour and 


iz 3. 11559. 
9, Stuart Baker in Indian Game Birds, II. pp. 279-280. 
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with black crests. They are always found in the neighbourhood of water. 
The first two occurto the West and East of the Arun river in Nepal respecti- 
vely, and the third further East in Assam. Prakrit a (from gr) means 
‘black’ and amas (Por-haas) is therefore ‘black-crested’. With aatas for 
the White-crested Kalij mmm is highly probable for these black-crested 
Pheasants. Their habitat near water would seem to justify the following 
reference to them though it may well be to the Water Cocks which also 
perhaps share the name as a homonym, i.e., through a different 
derivation :— j 


warm 

ll. The Black-breasted Kalij is known locally in Assam as WEN or AAT 
which is from Sanskrit azar ("4 musk and at colour; *of the colour of 
musk’ i.e. black or dark-brown) for a (black) Cock. As all the three Black- 
crested Pheasants are allied, they are saxrr-gzgz in Sanskrit. 

12. One of these crested Kalij Cocks figures as “aaqa fama" (bird 
with a pendant crest) in the gage maF?, where a cock hunting cat offers 
to be his wife without any dowry if only he descends to her from his high 
perch on the tree, but the shrewd bird replies that no matrimony is possible 
between a two-footed bird and a four-footed animal, and finally advises 
her to seek another mate : 


“afr Taser dager fad 
TIE gravest WHD mfr surf Gd oq 
The Cock : 


“AJAT ed aearfor faz vai WT ag 
fait wad} sacra sew feu afara ur" 


13. The Koklas Pheasant has a fully feathered face and a triple crest 
consisting of a median anterior tuft and two very elongated lateral posterior 
tufts (one on each side of the head). The crest thus bears an obvious 
resemblance to the trifoliate leaf of the fas or Tart tree (Butea frondosa), 
and the bird is no other than the qer (-37£) of the feet mamn. It is 
actually known as care (Term) in Kashmir and in the neighbourhood of 
Simla. No Sanskrit lexicon gives the name but there can be no doubt 
that it was qam- or qIara-Fage in Sanskrit as well, and the compilers of the 
Hindi lexicon had the name from some manuscript glossary. The other 


local name sum is a palpable corruption of FIET or qum. 


1. All. Edn. 6.39.11. 


For alas as a Water-Cock see Art. 58 and for HTH as the Painted Snipe 
see Art. 61. ` 


2. No. 383. 
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14. The afama has afar (sifas, under arqyf#a) for a kind of 
ajaq and if aacfetq has been inadvertently used for amfa, and it has 
certainly been so used for the sitq=sita% and aasma, the name clearly refers 
to this three-crested Pheasant as ofar (ggz)! i 

15. The noble Impeyan Pheasant, “the most magnificent" of all 
Indian Pheasants, is common in Garhwal, Kashmir, Kulu and Kangra 
valleys. It has a Peacock-like crest, a most brilliant body-plumage of 
metallic green, copper and purple, and a cinnamon-chestnut tail, and 
**when seen in sun-light the effect is indescribably beautiful". The orbital 
skin and cheeks are smalt blue to brilliant ultramarine-blue. In the Peacock 
this area is white (frame). From its crest and brilliant plumage, it has 
been regarded as a sort of small Peacock and is known in Hindi as sie 
or "WT (Prakrit for qma = gemi, because the bird eats roots and tubers) 
and afar (afd, tay a cutting or digging implement) after its powerful 
bill used for digging up roots for food. Sanskrit names for it are Faw 

(having the colours of a rainbow), a fafezx bird of Ta; srferarear (having 
blue orbital skin); sme (“mqass —smesrifwmm) a little. Peacock; 
"quPWPe (Cock resembling a Peacock); faaam or fasafgw (a bird with a 
coloured or painted tail or a peculiar kind of Peacock) ; and probably also 
mga (short for m ? “agafaafrga:” -in Asad? appears to be sigaicank); 
With its “great shóvel mandibles” the bird is said to be “a great digger 

for tubers and roots, and yemaya for ‘a kind of bird’ in M. Williams 
would seem to be a descriptive epithet for it from some old lexicon; Cf :— 


“erat aea fag: maa g PARN. 
It is quite probable that the Hindi name qaa for it is from qma ( edible 
root of the lotus) as the bird perhaps digs up the tubers of ground lilies 
also for food, and hence the name. The terms afgr and qur in the Jain 
sma referto the Peacock and this Pheasant respectively, while the 
agrafa, refers to them as adf and "qx or vice versa. 
16. The following from the Mahabharata refer to this Pheasant as 


afe or «zx (cf. Hindi teraz) and afaaarg :— 
“agami fraty qe ware: aaa: | 
WQXRIUTEWe aS: deed aera 007— 3.24.18: 
"qi aaa tasaa: | 
qaan gafa 1” — Ibid. 3.108,8. 


1. See ibid under ‘arqafra’. 

2. WHARF on the trees must be the tree-perching Hill Partridges which 
have a white gorget upon a dark neck as against the black gorget of the Walt. They 
have, therefore, been regarded as a kind of qHl<t which however is entirely a ground 
bird. The Simla Hill Partridge is actually known as Waaa (beautiful or God 
Rama's 4#IX) in Hindi, Cf. Ésaxfimr for the same with the Hindi name. 
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Appreciation of this Pheasant, one of the most beautiful birds of the world 
is indicated by the fact that it was considered as a fit present for young 


aata ;— 
"equitser aat qd aai faaafgomg i” = —M.Bh. 13.86,21 


“Teel afad qd agi fuse" erage 
"PasaguriuTi eqq Test zat |d 
re asses erst ALITA 1” — —Faragerer® 


17. sm as a name for this Pheasant has been defined by èmfz as a 
particular bird resembling a +s+, the Brahminy Kite, and of a variegated 
plumage (“fafs ga fafaaat:’’—sasergeeatia). Now this bird with a 
square tail, unlike most other Pheasants, and a large hooked bill does bear 
a certain amount of resemblace to the Brahminy Kite and for this reason 
has been considered as mystically related to Teg as his son. The Tx said 
to have been born out of the tip of a feather or qm knocked out by the bolt 
of ex in gta, 28, is obviously this Pheasant. 

"fos fauraepferier Ti 

TAMATEH: 1” 
This clearly explains the relationship with Garuda and also the converti- 
bility of the terms * and afgw for the Peacock and this Pheasant as already 
indicated above. faaag again in the wgrar list of Garuda's progeny is 
evidently this bird, the faar of the Puranas. One of the Nàga Kings of 
the Buddhist Literature was named after this bird as ama fafaa?, which 
simply means a Cock with feathery crest and body-plumage of the 
colours of a rainbow—cf. gw. 

Goddess ara, i.e., Wad, is said to live in the midst of «x42 birds:— 


"Wucpepeqd Weng sve | 
aire eraa TTA TATE du ATH. FATT 88, 14 


and the doubting commentator has fortunately reproduced the following 
alternative note on 4x $432 from the commentary of waq *adi on 
unfer :— 


“Agu: gage ga fuagesafsdr wawHAReT: d: qA d 
aag: i—i maon wat: qae TAA: | 
ager afaat af a: a gage: 1” 


1. I wtarfear ae Ch.30. 
2. 2nd *x We, FAI uz, 5.49. 
3. wgregedfuwr 168.47. 
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The eyes of the Monal are brown and to this extent the above definition is 
incorrect but it would be equally so for the Peacock as well for there is no 
red in or about its eyes. It would be ridiculous to take the phrase “aga 
afiat adt" as the common Peacock devoid of its splendid train, for then the 
reference to Wad? living in the midst of Peacocks shorn of their glory 
would be a most graceless one and there seems to be little doubt that what 
is meant is **a Peacock-like bird which does not possess a long taillike the 
Peacock’s”. The identity of «r2 (a Cock resembling a Peacock without 
the latter's long tail) with the Monal or Impeyan Pheasant should thus 
be beyond doubt. Nevertheless, the compound name has been misunder- 
stood and rendered as two different birds, viz., the Peacock and the 
Common Cock, in a later Purana. A gift again to afafa :— 


“mesfag fg aer at smeer d 
WAC: HARTA 4, TAHT Fs STET |"  ——sg8mIUegm.: 


In this verse the singular “aqegage:”” of the following would seem to have 
been mistaken for two different birds :— 


WT FAREA A TAHT XA TAAT” argo? 


The agx as the mythological mount or vehicle of &ifa&a should therefore 
be this Pheasant and not the Peacock but here too the position has often 
been misunderstood. 

The Monal has been mentioned as agafafan (fsa ‘living in heaven, Ieee 
in the Himalayas’ or ‘shining’) in verse 26 of fsfaamra%? and as “gaon 
am WU or gar AX (gaiagaz) in aoaaa, t described as :— 


qA mR a sq qpewurfsr faa 1” 


It is said to pray to the sun morning and evening, referring to the whistl- 
ing calls of the bird, quite unlike the arafa of the Peacock related to 
thundering clouds. “mam aat qurafa" refers to the rather longish 
cinnamon-chestnut tail between the wings. The name ginar has its 
analogue in Persian—'*Murgh-i-Zarreen", the Golden Cock, for this 
Pheasant. 


C. TRAGOPANS, BLOOD PHEASANTS & PARTRIDGES 


1. “The Horned Pheasants or Tragopans are amongst the most beauti- 
fully coloured of all game-birds, the males being more or less clad in red, 
with white or grey spots, and armed with a stout spur. The male has an 


1. 2:10.47. 
2. gd 11.46. 
3. No. 511. 
4. No. 159. 
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occipital crest of lengthened feathers and two elongate erectile sub-cylin- 
drical fleshy horns one from above each eye; these usually lie concealed 
by the crest, and are only erected when the bird shows off. There is 
also a brilliantly coloured apron-shaped gular wattle or lappet, that can 
be spread or withdrawn at pleasure." They have a bleating call in the 
breeding season (Hume & Oates). 

The Crimson Horned Pheasant is mostly crimson above and below, 
spotted over with white black-edged ocelli. The horns are larger in the 
breeding season, at times over three inches in length. The Western Horned 
Pheasant generally resembles the crimson variety though it has less of red 
and more of black in its plumage. Its names in Hindi are af aam (Horned 
Pheasant), Rna (fr. Persian st a head-ornament, and wt beautiful : or 
by fusion from Sansk. fs: fire and yam a goat; (^xgxmr afm: gnr"— 
smf Aaaa 1.93), and seq (corrupted from a a goat, fases, fedt). 
The bird is undoubtedly a fafezz, and the Lahore Edition of the "rondfar 
bas q*t for a kind of fafezx bird, but there is no such word in the dictiona- 
ries. qaz, 6.43 has qx (a goat) instead, so that q«i in wv is evidently a 
mistake for a&x! (a goat). The Tragopan has not only a pair of horns but 
also the bleat of a goat, and ax or aft as a bird is no other than the 
Tragopan. The arggzmr mentions 3&1/as a Himalayan bird : 


Sasama a ZIP a fà: | 
maA e a faerfzd: w" 36.3. 


It is also a bird of the woods on the banks of the Tamasā in the ERAT. 


“faa areegonfafa: 
Taaa A qe fa: 1” — Ag, Ch. 9. 


In the latter case the term aeq can also mean ‘sweet-voiced’, but looking 
to the general sense of the passage it would appear to bea bird-name. Yet 
another possible name for it may be gafe as a kind of bird given in 
meme ("mqafeeeg aat) which is from g will, determination or 
are (aaaea fafa: maren sub voce sq) and afte a sticki.e. a horn 
in the case of a bird; cf. aftzs and #taftex for the Water Cock which carries 
a red, flat, horny shield projecting from the head. agaf thus means a 
bird which can erect its horn-like appendages at will; cf. the meaning of 
+g in :-— 


“a aaa wafe qquqpiafa | agaga aa gui'— 
—ggaroummmfT ge, 4.4.5. 
Being a kind of Partridge or game-bird it has been declared fit for sacrifice 
(qaré:). 


_ one eae ens eo = B 
1. 4% as a bird-name occurs. in fanfa, 1.151.43 where sSWIM is a clear 
mistake for aa 
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2. M. Williams renders gsmm3! as the Common Cock (Phasianus 
gallus) which appears to be incorrect, for Emperor Jehangir describes a 
bird under the name of*w sx in his Memoirs? and his description fully 
agrees with that of the Tragopan. sms means ‘resembling a flower’ and 
is evidently an extempore or off-hand Urdu rendering of Sansk. gaga 
( bird like a flower) . Thislast name also means a spotted bird (gma spot, 
referring to the spotted body of the Crimson Horned Pheasant) but 
looking to the colour pattern of the bird the first may well be the intended 
meaning. gme again, (91 flower or spot and v body) a bird in the list 
quoted from qam in the aecdifgat (seztera-rgr p. 1018) appears to be this 
bird just as sẹ% of the same list is clearly the Ostrich which not only has 
long legs and neck like a camel but also only two toes like him. The 
Ostrich must have been known asan imported bird. It is evidently the 
Camel Crane of the Chinese Traveller, Ju-Kua, who mentions it in his 
description of the Chinese and Arab trade of the 12-13th century.? 

-3. The Blood Pheasant is noted for the unusually large number of 
spurs he wears on his legs—two to four and even five of them. The female 
also has two on each leg. rum of qum (fr. mz. hurting or amt strong; cf. 
m for the Grey Partridge and afas for the Cock) and daat (having spurs 
resembling a plough-share; cf. erem) of the list of Himalayan birds in 
meag, 118, 54 probably refer to this bird. His voice is ‘a peculiar cry 
not unlike the squeal ofthe Kite’ (S. Baker) and the vernacular names 
like faafafa (cf. fara for kite) and afar (cf. facer for the Kite) seem to 
point to the bird's original Sanskrit names like fagao or faxewu-pepe 
which have now been lost. 

4. Another bird to claim the names auma and dene (3452) is the 
Red Spur-fowl of the Nepal Terai (and related forms occurring in other 
parts of the country) which too is armed with two to four spurs in the 
male and one or two in the female. It is known as ‘Sarva’? in Tamil 
country. The propriety of these names would seem to lie in the fact that 
both the Cock and the hen of the Blood-Pheasant and the Red Spur-fowl 
are furnished with spurs whereas in the Common Junglefowl the male 
alone bears this character. The Peacock Pheasant, however, also carries 
two or more spurs but he is better named sfta=sitam after the protection the 
hen gives to her chicks who walk under the cover of her broad tail. Again, 
the Red spur-fowl, though a member of the Partridge group, looks like a 
small fowl and might well have been known in Sanskrit as gages (IÑ, 
samaa FT). Its Hindi name is indeed gré saat quit (the small jungle fowl). 


l. Presumably on the basis of a lexical equation like PNPA: Jag? which, 
however, is correct in a way inasmuch as the horned bird is big enough to pass for a kind of 
Cock. 


2. Tuzuk-i-Jehangiri; Vol. II. 221.. 

3. Penzer's Ocean of Story. Vol. I. 

4. at = ge, and the latter term has actually been used for the Cock’s spur 
in the expression “ATasge” in TNÍtSTERQ at p. 296. But the corres- 
ponding passage of facoperatac, 1.151, 42-48 reads spam. 
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5. The Mountain Quail (10") found only within certain areas in the 
outer Himalayas (e.g. neighbourhood of Nainital and Mussoorie) is the 
fiais (v.l. fufvafawr) of «s and fife of aga and megaa (‘fafa 
fafearfast’—a bird -breeding on the mountains; cf. gefasst, JATA etc. as 
bird names). eegwrami equates fafemr with fufvafas and gives qdwamét (amit ?) 
as an alternative. In its behaviour it closely resembles the Bustard-Quail 
as it refuses to fly until almost trodden upon, pitchinginto the grass again 
after a short flight, and would therefore appear to be the qma of M43919, 
aaisfaate 121. See Section D paras 5-10 for Bustard-Quails. 

6. The Hill Partridges are confined to the Himalayas only and do 
not occur in the plains or the peninsula of India. Their call is a low soft 
whistle, single or double, quite unlike the call of the Grey and Black 
Partridges. Unlike these again, they normally perch on trees. The Common 
Hill Partridge and the Rufous-throated Partridge, as also some of the 
varieties of the Eastern Himalayas, are known in Hindi by the name freq. 
M. Williams gives agea (wxx—fwa is) and the dsmrmdt has £saxfir for 
a Partridge, both obvious synonyms. Now the term faa in a agatfe may 
optionally stand first as Tsf¥a: or fraqs:,! so that $s4xfii would be the same 
as fiivax and this latter would seem to have given us the bird’s Hindi name, 
freu ( frr-fra-frs+ fax, fraqa-faga-fase ?). Apart from this inexpert playing 
with etymology there is a reason for this Sanskrit name to denote the Hill 
Partridge, viz., that both Lord Siva and this bird, being permanent 
residents of the Himalayas, are supposed to be born companions. @azfxa 
(or firisax) may therefore denote the Hill Partridge. 

7. The Chukar is a beautiful Partridge of an ashy and buff colour with 
a black gorget and red bill and feet. It is rather lucky in that it has been 
allowed practically to retain its Sanskrit name «9x in English?. 377 is said 
tobe a bird resembling a war (“smaram ama on ww). The 
Seesee Partridge stands nearest to the wt in physical characters and shares 
a common habitat in the hills of the Punjab even taday. In olden times it 
may well have ranged along the hilly country further east. It, therefore, 
appears to be the 374% of rcs, Faq and wera :— 


“aaea tafia: 3,178.7. 

STF and 4P% are again mentioned together in a very ancient work : 
“Saas guerra — sade, 174 

374% is also the Sheldrake (Art. 84-C). 


l. Panini 2.2.35. 


2. According to poetic tradition, based upon the bird’s habit of roosting on open ground 
at night, the aq is said to be greatly devoted to the moon and to live upon moon-beams. 
The epithet Wada applied to a man or woman implies his or her intense desire to 
look constantly at the beautiful moon-like face of the beloved and has no relation to the 
shape of the eyes: WT a G4 WHTTET emama | Ta aga aa Bary il 
—aaTafea4rtz, 77.50; see also ib. 76.11 and 93.45. : 
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8. The Black and Grey` Partridges of north India are g*fafax or simply 
fafax. (v.l. fafaft) and stzfafwz or sfrewe respectively, and have been well- 
known in Sanskrit literature from the Rgveda onwards. The former has 
given its name to the éfettafeat of the Yajur Veda (hence called also 
arqg:) and the connected sfiq and amem. The beautiful verses of the 
fa«qaa of the Rgveda addressed to the ssq, a bird of the farmlands who 
‘sticks to the farmer as close as he can’ have been given in the Introduc- 
tion and need not be repeated here. arx Taga (1.19.8) advises the 
flesh of the plump and contented-looking Grey Partridge (sfzeww) to be 
fed to a baby-boy at his srasmm ceremony if the parents want him to grow 
up in opulence as a well-fed and happy young man. Other names for the 
Grey Partridge are mga (“mgA fraem:” and therefore a bird living in 
such country. In this sense, the term probably also means the Himalayan 
Snow Partridge, a bird of the snow-line, another type of rg country), 
and sfr fafax (afa grey). The Black Partridge is also faaqa (of veriegated 
or spotted plumage) and its spotted plumage is accurately described in 
the maqa 3rgmr, The name faaqa as an adnoun would also include the 
Painted Partridge which occurs south of the Gangetic plain. 

.9. The Grey Partridge or #ftsaa, being always associated with crops 
and his breeding season falling in spring (March-April), he is dedicated 
to the beneficent deities, the aaa: and to the deity presiding over the 
spring season :— 

cagat sfr" —VS. 24, 38; TS. 5.5.16. 

‘gaara afisaararaad’ —Ibid. 24.20 
The Black Partridge, fafafz, continues to breed till July when the rains set 
in and Nothern Painted Partridge, and allied form, begins to breed with 
the break of the rains and this fact coupled with its black colour accounts 
for naming this bird either for the rain-deity or the sxr— 


“agten: fafatiq’” —— — VS. 24, 20, 
“ego fafa’ —TS. 5.5.16 
As food for the prowling snake:— 
cagat afaa fafafa atten” —Ibid. 24.36 - 


10. The Kayah or Swamp Partridge occurs from the Gangetic alluvial 
plain eastwards. It is known as am in Bengal and atez ( faaxipfafers? ) 
in Assam. It is brown above with buffy white bars and white to pale 
buff below. The male has only short blunt spurs but is the most pugna- 
cious of all the Francolin Partridges. It is probably the zfafaxof w«w as the 
brief description of it in Fega, 

"qeg agaa: a Hfafas:” 
agrees very well with the colour pattern of the birds's plumage. wer, 
8,20 mentions three different Partridges according to the commentator 


]. 525,466. 
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and a proper reading of the verse! gives the three names as (1) sewrfafafe 
(2) auffafz, the great fighter (asa afaq uarsfaquest) and (3) aiefafafe and 
of ‘these the first two are said to be of equal value with the third 
for purposes of augury. Now qa, i.e., TAS is a kind of grass or water 
reed (sri4m— M.W.) and the name — therefore points to the Swamp 
Partridge which keeps to and breeds in elephant grass, “nal”, etc. either 
close alongside some swamp or water-course... (F.B.I 2nd ed.). 


11. The Himalayan Snow-Cock is a fig Partridge with a variegated 


plumage of white, buff, black and chestnut. It is 28 inches long and often ~ 


weighs upto six pounds, i.e. four times as much as the Common Grey 
Partridge or #ft>aa. It is thusnot only the largest Partridge known but its 
flesh also is ‘one of the best for the table’ and far superior to that of the 
Grey and Black Partridges. It thus appears to be afz% (fafafx) of the lexicons 
for afs means ‘the largest or best’ and the Snow-Cock is both. In the 
following synonymy :— 


RUE rey Afg fafrdt a 
ek UNS A ance u" 


afes is clearly a descriptive epithet for the best or largest Partridge, the 
best kind of pepper and the best amongst the metals, viz. copper. The 
Napali name for the bird is 4 or ava which like Hindi et for the ‘was- 
herman’ are perhaps corruptions from afes. In Kashmir it is known as "mp 
which is the same as gy, described as a bird with variegated plumage:— 


"Pagauieg aput —Heqz Hye 


The name #§¥ is certainly for a kind of Partridge and probably belongs to 
the Snow-Cock as the lexicon gives it with other names for Partridges. ag% 
also means ‘lofty or excellent’ and is quite in line with afes for the bird. 
3Y is included with the Quail, Grouse, Grey Partridge and other birds 
in a medical formula for elephants in sickness by mas in gemis. 

12. "The Snow-Partridge is known as qf in Hindi, which is from 
Sanskrit arga, an adnoun for the Grey Partridge of the Plains. This name 
indicates a dry region more or less poor in trees, and it is quite under- 
standable that two different birds of the Partridge family inhabiting dry 
territory, one in the plains and the other above the snow-line in the 
Himalayas, should share a common name. Another Hindi name for it is 
a diaz, probably from dora fafax (arriere ?), a synonym for afma in the 
wmf and, therefore, of args also. WW is ‘fire and brightness’ and the 
name refers to the bright red bill and feet of the Snow-Partridge (st afi- 
a: ) . 


D. QUAILS & BUSTARD-QUAILS. 


I. Science recognizes two kinds of Quails, viz., (i) true or four-toed Quails 
belonging to the Order Gallinae, and (ii) the three-toed Bustard Quails, 


k Quoted under Art. 54. 
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placed in the Order Hemipodii, but as there is a general similarity of 
appearance common to both they have been distinguished and named 
separately in Sanskrit in accordance with their size and habits. aw and gaa 
divide the true Quails into three varieties, viz., 74%, afr and adf or «difes, 

and place the Bustard Quails in a single group as aa (fr. wa small) since 
they are the “most diminutive of the game-birds’’. This point is made clear 


in the etga :— 
“afaa? Tia erdt eat era: TA: 1” 


The name ad« has variants like amis, aris etc., and afaat is similarly synony- 
mous with adr, aras, etc. Owing to this confused spelling mistakes have 
crept into some printed texts ofthe above two Samhitás. All the names 
seem however to be derived from root qq and probably refer to the quick 
running movement of these plump little, almost tailless, birds on the ground 
like a rolling ball. 

2. The largest in the series of true Quails is the Common or Grey 
Quail (about 8" and next to it are the Black-breasted or Rain Quail 
(about 7") and the Blue-breasted Quail (5.5"). The first is the ada and the 
‘other two are afaat of a% as explained by sfera :— 


"afr  CXceTWHTUSTGTRDGEg .... aa eet ai afaa 
aaa wn or 

It is thus clear that the feminine afaat has been deliberately applied to 
the smaller Quails. set also holds ad* and afa#t to be different species, 
“afamada”. aazata has 4d* and afar for different birds in the list of 
thirteen individual names for as many kinds of birds. wasa and aserggaa 
also regarded the two as different. If the Grey Quail is ast aix, the other 
two are str a2x. (fr. Telugu faat small) in Hindi. 

3. The equations “maaan” and “afaat fawrfrg! emp" of fammeesw 
give merely descriptive epithets and if maan is ‘a bird that favours culti- 
vated fields’ it would apply to the Grey Quail which always prefers wheat 
and barley fields to grass or jungle. It also fights like others of the group 
with its wings and meet would thus apply to all fighting Quails (see Art. 
27 for a further discussion of this equation). fawrfergt (having the sectarian 
mark of a à) probably refers to the buff coronal streak and supercilia 
common to these birds. The equations are therefore not specific for any 
particular bird or birds in the Quail group. 

4. The Bush-Quails (6"-7") “resemble Quails in size, but differ widely 
from them, and, to some extent, agree better with the Partridges in struc- 
ture and habits. ...armed in the males with a blunt tubercular spur" 
(Oates). They are a great fighters and fight even with greater rancour and 
clamour than the Grey Partridge (Hume and Marshall). It is to be noted 


1. Based upon the rule—‘tatearcerfaeroreatfafazarraa afa an. 3.5.7. 
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that the Grey, the Blue-Breasted and the Black-breasted Quails have no 
spur at all. These differences had certainly been noticed by the ancients 
and they therefore differentiated the Bush-Quails as aff or adífcs. seguraa 
describes adit as **afrssrerms:"" i.e. ‘a little Partridge’ and the lexical synony- 
my, aditisctafteaa:’—aergaitt, brings out the same fact. The expressions aeq- 
sassa and «WrTg*« mean the same thing and the equation "eremi agarga” 
—-fammeWw, fully corresponds to the one from egami. But it shows that 
the Bush Quails came-later to be looked upon as varieties of «Ta (sre— 
sara Fq). The names adfx and adifem therefore belong to the Rock and 
Jungle Bush Quails of North India. Asa result of their inclusion into the 
ala group, however, they came to be distinguished as qiww-and afe#-ara 
(see below). amt and amafaat should be simply a wild. as against a pet or 
domesticated Quail, as all, exceptthe Rock Bush Quail, live in the Jungles. 

The above four-fold division ‘of these seemingly similar birds as noted 
in para | above is indeed creditable to the Indians of at least two thous- 
and years ago, for they must have been distinguished long before a% and 
aaa adopted the classification in their works. : 

5. The Bustard-Quails, including the species called Button-Quails, 
have only three toes and lack the hind toe. Outwardly they bear a close 
resemblance to the true Quails but are definitely smaller in size. They are 
the ata of a% and att of the ara. afgaat. The Bustard-and Button-Quails 
together with the Rock-and Jungle and Bush-Quails came later to be 
classified into four. varieties of ata as follows :— 


"Sfc ced a eR acer | 
eara: sich: fafate: fefawerar i 


—segWIHM on SD 
"erar faira q «qut war qÀ: | 
qiga matsa Toga seq G^ 


MATT and ararafefrave. 


The first question to be decided in this connection is whether the names 
are related to the colour-pattern—which is very variable in all members 
of the group—or to the habitat of the birds. Considering however the facts 
(G) that animals and birds have been divided into argat: and art: accord- 
ing as they occupy dry and wet zones respectively, and (ii) that their food 
values, from the point of view of medicine, are related to the habitat, it 
would appear that the above names also refer to the type of country 
favoured by these little birds. The name t inthe second verse has an 
alternative reading of ôf under “aa”? in the sverggemehr and also in mæ- 
ma fave (Bom. Edn.) and the latter (af) appears to be the correct 
reading. In the first place, the term #ft# cannot be related to any particular 
type of country and can only referto the colour of the bird’s plumage, 
but in this case it would seem to come in conflict with divz* in a similar 
sense (i.e. of the colourof the pale variety of sugarcane). Secondly if hye 
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is taken in the sense of ‘having a 9g mark on the head, the term would 
apply almost to all Quails which cannot have been intended. It is there- 
fore suggested that the four names including ‘ft# should be interpreted 
with reference to the type of land favoured by the birds. As all the 
Bustard-Quails have similar habits and confine themselves to grass-land or 
crops including sugar-cane, they would fall within the qå% and divz$ groups 
and it is difficult to pick out birds which prefer hills (ff) or sandy areas 
to grass or crops. Inother words no Bustard Quails can be classified as aft 
or vfq: and one is forced to include both the species of Bush Quails of 
North India in this so-called ama group to complete the series. Bush-Quails 
are definitely smaller than the common Quail and therefore came to be 


' treated as varieties of «ra. The equation “aaa smpergs:" fully bears this out 


and they are actually known as war in Hindi. This view finds further 
support from the fact that the generic names of a% and gsm for Bush- 
Quails, viz., adifew and adív, have been completely omitted from wasa 
and maafa. The following classification is based on the above consider- 
ations. ' 


(1) qiga ata—the Rock Bush-Quail (7") which avoids forest hills and 
dense vegetation, and is chiefly found in sandy or rocky 
ground. It is one of the adf« group and is the aaa ofthe 
. equation “areal TINTS TT: ”. 
(2) êf aa—The Jungle Bush-Quails (6") which frequents hills (faf), 
thick bush and forest. Another member of the adf group. 
(3) doga aa—the Button-Quails (5.5"-6.5") of the Indo-Gangetic plain 
and lower Himalayas found in young sugarcane (9) and 
borders of cultivation (Stuart Baker) . 


(4) aixera—The Bustard-Quails (6"-6.5") chiefly found in grass or low 
bush. Their local names are after the names of grass, e.g., 
the Burmese Bustard-Quail is fifier (fr. qw) in Nepal and 
Bihar; the Common Bustard-Quail is qat or gat (kinds of 
grass) in North India and Ratnagiri; and the Calcutta 
Bustard-Quail is also TT. 


The only improvement that this classification makes upon that of the old 
authorities is that the original sm group has been divided into «six and fuga 
corresponding to the Bustard-and Button-Quails of Stuart Baker (in F.B.L). 
Curiously enough sem felt sure about the sfcs and miqa but not about aux 
and dis which are the true «ra of a% and 95m, for he says, 


6. The mega gives a few additional and odd names, probably: of 
Prakriticorigin and also perhaps corrupt in spelling which need not detain 
us, but two of them «fm: (ait?) and garem: are probably connected with 
the breeding habits of the Bustard-Quails. These live chiefly in grass and 
low bush but are seldom seen, except when disturbed. The bird then rises 
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at one's feet, flies for about ten or fifteen yards, and drops again into the 
grass, whence it can very seldom be flushed for a second time. They differ 
in another respect as well from the true Quails. The ordinary conduct 
of the sexes is reversed during the period ofincubation and it is the females 
who ‘do all the courting; they fight with rival females, for the favour and 
possession of the males, to whom they relegate the care and incubation of 
the eggs and the up-bringing of the young. One hen will apparently go on 
laying eggs as long asshe can find a supply of males to incubate them..." 
(Smythies, S. Baker ànd others). 

7. In respect of the breeding habits of these birds Hume cites a state- 
ment by Jerdon that the Indians knew them, a fact which is clearly reflect- 
ed in the names given to the femaleand the male birds in the PCR, Viz. 
afm: and sre: respectively. The first may mean (1) ‘having a defective 
hand or limb’ from gfir or gfir, *xx"——sm, and the name should refer to 
a Bustard Quail which is short of one toe, or (ii) as an abbreviation of 
gaf !—'harlot’ in reference to the breeding habits of the female. This is 
no doubt a little “far-fetched and may not stand the scrutiny of grammar 
but the name for the male bird is very suggestive of this latter sense. arer 
(with gama aq; cf. “mag: gifa emq"—B2Rmm) is a half-witted, hen-pecked 
or servile youth and refers to the jilted male Bustard left in charge of eggs 
and young. 

8. Finally, the skulking habits of Bustard-Quails as a group have given 
us the very ancient name of siti? for them, 4st has “amnia? wA" and 
the name is from root qm, a, ‘disappearance’. The skulking habit after 
the first flight, is so persistent. that they prefer to be caught by the hand 
or even hammered to death at the place of hiding rather than escape by 
taking wing again ( Hume and others), and naturally they fall an easy prey 
to the prying fox, This peculiar trait of these birds and the employment of 
dogs to make them rise again, if possible, have been described in záfg 
Wed :— 

"serm: arava ihe aah: | 

marae a: qeff gata 

TWIT TAT qa amife (— ?) famia l (6.32-33) 
The Indian Button-Quail is known as star (sh, Tr 4:) in Hindi. The 
Indian fox is known to eat small birds so that mmm is (marst a fox in 
famme) a fox that eats the at birds. In the ars. afeat «WW? is dedicated 
to the Asvins, «sre anfeaa:’? 2436 which helps to connect the story of the 
A$vins saving the life of a Quail so often mentioned in the Rgveda (1.117. 
1631188; etc.). The enemy of the afat was of course q* but the term 
apparently included the fox, for srerfafa on sq (8.235) explains 4% as "sgyara- 
Sf," and the afaat of the Veda was most probably a Bustard-Quail. In 

l. gapit d 3wer—meqg.23. Cf. Prakrit sfUrz— rotten; 


2. Thisis a most appropriate name for these birds: cf. a436i MIAA eqmq-- 
"RISTET, 1.1.60, i.e. the disappearance of a thing previously observed is aT: 


3. aa and AAT are mentioned in d. afeat, 5.5.18 and 21. 
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saving one from a fox, the Asvins defeated the mischief of the latter, and, 
seen in this light, the propriety of naming the aa for them with of 
course a touch of humour becomes quite clear. 

9. Quail fighting, as a royal sport, is described in maarag, 2,253 where 
three varieties of wild birds are named 48a (from damp areas; cf. asix), 
wa (from the Vindhya territories, cf. məsa: for a Quail), and qiga 
together with three home-bred hybirds of the first and second degrees. As 
the wild varieties are said to interbreed in captivity it is highly probable 
that they all belong to the group of Bustard Quails, the females of which 
are great fighters. In any case it is not possible to fix the identity of the 
species particularly because the nomenclature has undergone considerable 
change under Dravidian influence—amateart being a South-Indian work. 

10. Like many other birds the Quails too have contributed their 
share to sacred and other literature. The afaat has the distinction of being 
mentioned in the Rgveda with the Asvins as their protectors, and in the 
Vaj. Samhita with its enemy, the femi, It has furnished a beautiful 
illustration to the logician in “asais "mr", and a picture of helplessness 
against superior force in :— 

“Marat aafaa 

fa eed va frocraciearfa à nama, 8.8. 
Against this last may be set the resourcefulness of the little amago (Bus- 
tard-Quail) in the «wf (168) which not only successfully avoided 
the attack of the Falcon but, by a sudden manoeuvre, also brought about 
the latter's death. The agzwara% (35) is a replica of the story of mana and 
aifgsr in the Mahabharata with Quails as the principal actors, The story 
of the Quail and the Crow in the Hitopadeía illustrates the evil conse- 
quences of keeping bad company (section 3, story 5). 
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MAGAPODES 


No bird of this family occurs within India proper. 
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BUSTARD-QUAILS 


These birds as a class are the «ra, sitat, or siat, the females being aft 
and the male gar in Sanskrit. Generally speaking they are regarded as 
smaller varieties of Quail and have, therefore, been considered in the 
combined article on Quails and Bustard-Quails —No, 55D. 
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RAILS, CRAKES, MOORHENS, WATERCOCKS AND COOT 


Waterhens including the Rails, Crakes and Coot 


sage 
3 3 4 
Waterhens proper SAY 
qrara, BUTS, 
sagap WANT , 
i | | ate o» 
29 3 Eus " mir 
Ree diy of medium size of large size 
gera, x] | 
faair White-breasted Moorhen Purple coot Water-cock 
waterhen FT- or Moorhen afea aa gE, 
UTTHIS TR, HABAPET Ae ATE, AAHIGT. 
RTTA, TARE arg 
ESTP qme. wia, 


PAA. 


Note—The meaning of nfa (v.l.qfto) as spe has T missed in 
M.W. and other lexicons except 471. The commentators of the 
warm and tam also have overlooked it. See para 9 of the article. 


1. All these birds are comprised within the gen WARIS 
possibly also mf in Sanskrit (para 9 below). The RE ok Crake : 
which resemble slim chickens are the smallest of the group and are is h 
alike in their habits. They spend the day among reeds and rushes di 
come out to feed early mornings and late evenings, They are the sreq-pepfemr 
(tiny water birds resembling a chicken) of gaa and aaga of a Th 
Blue-breasted Banded Rail and the Banded Crake are the Haare (ind je 
frequenting water near the bank ?) or frarg& (having painted bai ds i 
the body) of seri :— AES. 

“Haart ay: mew faare gms (faaea: ?)” 
2. The larger birds like the Moorhen, the Purple Moorhen, etc. are 
TAPAPS Properly so called-and each of them has one or more specific names 
as well. The Moorhen looks like a full-sized black chicken and is found 
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in the vicinity of thick cover near water, cultivated fields or gardens. It is 
the gon sagga (“aa magg A FaN”) of paga. 

3. The White-breasted Waterhen, most remarkable for its “atrocious” 
and “roaring” calls, and named for this reason awa in c and g4, is 
one of the commonest water-birds of India, found wherever water is 
surrounded by a certain amount of thick cover. It isa dark coloured bird 
with white forehead, foreneck, breast and abdomen. 

4. The Purple Moorhen is a large blue and purple-coloured bird with 
a red bill and shield and red legs and feet, found in reedy marshes and 
lotus-lakes, walking about over the partially submerged weeds and floating 
lotus leaves and “on the whole the bird is comparatively seldom seen un- 
less beaten out of cover.” From its striking colour and size it is “one of 
the greatest ornaiaents of our marshes” and, it may be added, of our 
tanks with lotuses and reedy margins. Not quite so noisy as the White- 
breasted Waterhen, it has a variety of loud calls. It feeds on tender shoots 
of the lotus, other water-plants and on the rice crop. Sanskrit nomenclature 
for these two birds is closely allied with certain names for the Pea-cock, 
the Black-Ibis and the Hawk-Cuckoo and they are considered in the 
following paragraphs. 

5. sgg, TS, «erg, and aye, as bird-names of obscure etymology would 
seem to be inter-related in some way, the first three from root 38, and the 
last from root, and an attempt is made here to distinguish and allocate 
the terms to their respective owners with the help of lexical synonymies 
not a few of which have sacrificed perspicuity for the sake of brevity. It 
may even be doubted whether the authors themselves had a clear idea of 
what they meant to define, and there is reason to believe that some of 
them at least have merely tried to summarize and compress what they 
found in the older but more detailed lexicons. Or it may be that they 
proceeded on the assumption that the names were too common and well- 
known to call for any elucidation. 

(i) aag—the Peacock and Hawk-Cuckoo : 

(a) aag, a 1g3 bird in scs corresponding to agg, in gam is the 
Hawk-Cuckoo (Art. 37). 

(b) “agg IR magai aaa — ga, faa. 

(c) “agt Afamat eat sreTEvSu gari —afeat. 

(d) aag: snag, FAH me«ráfasarair, 

(e) #qg—Peacock; gallinule—M. Williams. 

aats in (c) and (d) is the Peacock and sgg in (d) the Hawk-Cuckoo 
and Peacock. Both have a traditional relationship with the dark rain- 
cloud. If the one welcomes it with his loud calls, the other begs of it, 
equally vociferously, a few drops of water. It is interesting to note that 
arag also means a rain-cloud. M. W.’s rendering of %4@ as a Gallinule can 
only refer to the Purple Moorhen as aa which means the indigo which 
yields the blue colour. 
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(ii) veg— "Probably = Dàtyüha in the Ramayana” ( M.W.). Although 


this word occurs more than once in the Ramayana it is surprising 


. that the older lexicons and even Apte do not give it. From the 


context, however, it appears to be the White-breasted Waterhen. 


(iii) 


The term occurs as an alternative reading for ag in some editions 
but as. the latter means both the Hawk-Cuckoo and the above 
Waterhen one has to deduce the meaning from the context. See 
examples given later. 

«wq —the Hawk-Cuckoo, the Black Ibis the White-breasted 

Waterhen, and the Purple Moorhen, each with a specific epithet.: 

(a) «rug: maaa: sri. eean gives aawer as v.l. and explains 
aaan as ‘black-necked’ and raswa as ‘having black feathers. 
amani ter, on the other hand, explains the former as “att 
quier eet tatse4”’—one that calls during the rainy season. 

(b) «rem wrrevew:— afa. fam which gives arwr as v.l. and 
explains both like sfrxearit, and areas “aaria amr age: STR 
in this last sense is the Hawk-cuckoo but sraa Tae Or PAPIER 
arag is the Black Ibis for which see Art. 80. According to the 
explanation in mart zer, maS ag, as a homonym, should 
also be the Hawk-cuckoo and the White-breasted Waterhen 
both of which are very vocal during the rains. 

(c) mm-an — maaga; with “mafa aià gafa” the name can 
signify the Hawk-cuckoo if this etymology is parallel to “arf 
aaa qnem 

(d) “aag: areas eue aaga SA w"— fug, 

"aT: marek Wass” —gmam, fedt. 

These two equations make it quite clear that agg as wmm, the 
Hawk-Cuckoo, is quite different from the zr or sme 
«mm which is the Black Ibis. This makes the «ata gloss on 
Pasw as “Het AGHA” untenable. 

(e) “arama aa mafaa A a asai 

Rag R AA mè dawaa 11” 

"fr and gm. 

This synonymy is final on the question of interpretation of 
masw or da both of which, as applied to the different 
birds, simply mean ‘black necked’. The Black Ibis, the Magpie 
Robin, the Large Pied-Wagtail and the Peacock are the 
birds meant here and everyone. of them has an entirely black 
or blue neck. 

(f) “SARRE aga: a a enTORT ES: -aaaf and were. 

This places the identity of sre arg beyond doubt, as 
WW in the present context is no other than the Black Ibis. 


*The Koel also calls pe rsistently like the Hawk-Cu ckoo, and expressions like ^Wrercpqr- 
HS qeuaeq —efanvüufewz 4.3 for the former make it highly probable that 


WIS agg is the latter bird. 
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(g) “ameg arqe:”; "argewanmsfr a — fam. 
With fafa for ‘black’ the first equation stands for the Black 
Ibis, and fafa for ‘white’ it is for the White-breasted Water- 


hen; see qaw below. The second equation calls for no 
remarks. 

(h) "speres aag —weraergy and M.W. 

(3) 1 ER ICI: PAPI: 


semper p aeitet ren wo: Cas — seagate. 
This refers to (1) the Black Ibis, (2) the Hawk Cuckoo 


and (3) the White-breasted Waterhen (arg and mmm are 
explained later in this article). 

(j) *"wgearqé ; “gern: maaa —Rqu, Afedt etc. 
“gearquaradt amrfassrerrfarit.—nén. 
The first as “agt wa” is applied both to the Hawk- 
Cuckoo and the above Waterhen, while the second seems 
to refer to the Waterhen alone asit is actually known 
as Sige Wat in Bengali and 'srgs' is clearly from gga. This 
name or epithet has been explained by £s in his notes on the 
arisridwg of (rWe—— "gere afa: 1 gafet: ggm: The 
second part of this is fully descriptive of the call-notes of the 
white-breasted Waterhen during the breeding season, actually 
described as.**roars, hiccups and cackles" by EHA. The call of 
the Hawk-Cuckoo on the other hand does not at all resemble 
a “hiccup” or fgat. This helps us to fix gga angg for the 
Waterhen, and mmm for the Hawk-Cuckoo. 


(iv) (a) 3m is equated with agg in weardfararaft and M.W., and with 


(1) ier or the Hawk-Cuckoo and (2) a kind of deer in 
fact sex arm. In view of the fact that deer-names like «wg, sw 
and weil are associated with the Purple Coot or Purple 
Moorhen as a kind of agg it would appear that qig (gw 
to conceal or hide) also refers to that bird and its identity with 
qatar in fadt wee atte is incorrect. 
(b) “aay g seme, TH, $5, Wewwegp aye’ ras 

“TRE aes (Wer 7) arepra iat 

“ASIII g Wdfafr —Rfudt, maa 

"WRUg! TARE” —earas 

‘qa (sext? ) —ereracit 

bus g Heya” free 

“ME = gage in fewsexemex 

SW = FIT E—M.W. ; 
All the above equations apply to the Purple Moorhen as a 
kind of avag. It is “one of the most beautiful birds found on 
our Indian jheels’’, keeps to rushes, reeds and dense lotuses, is 
averse to flying and walks upon lotusleaves and other water 
vegetation and runs to cover when disturbed; rarely swims 
though it can swim, and hasa variety of hooting, cackling 
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and hoarse calls. It is particularly noisy during the breeding 
season. In shortit has beauty and behaves like a skulking 
little deer on water and fully deserves the names WW, 
peaz and saga. The only other birds that can 

.claim these names are the Jacanas but thcy are small birds, 
have no skulking habits, nor loud and powerful call-notes. 

It will be seen that the so-called substantives of the lexicons are really in 

the nature of descriptive epithets and the name arag principally means ‘a 

noisy bird? and it is only the qualifying adjectives which make it specific 

for particular birds. 

6. «eg (v.l. aeg) is named in “mà arava” are. dfe (24.25) 
for the deity presiding over the Months, and in all probability it is the 
White-breasted Waterhen which isdark or black above and a clear 
white below, and mystically represents the dark and the light halves of the 
month. Support for this view comes from the &fw. #feat (5.5.17) where a 
tortoise is dedicated to the same deity— “ami «977, and here too the 
back of the animal is dark-coloured and the belly a pale white so that 
arag is the same as the perse arg. It is from this dedication that the 
bird has earned the name maa? (knowing the month) as in the synonymy 
(iii), (i) above. 

7. In “afa: gee: createed aria” a.g, 24.29, again, it is the noisy 
White-breasted Waterhen with aaff the Screech Owl or the Common Owlet 
(Art. 48) and ze, the Green Barbet (Art. 35), the last two being 
equally noisy birds. The alternative explanation of arate by Sayana on 
afa.dfeat as ‘gofon qafa: (‘living on lotus-ponds’) is perfectly true of this 
Waterhen. This selection is quite apt asthe noise made by these birds is 
typical of the din and uproar attending horse races. The White-breasted 
Waterhen breeds during the rains when the males ‘become exceedingly 
obstreperous” and their calls begin with “loud raucous grunts, croaks and 
chuckles suggestive of a bear in agony and settle down to a monotonous 
and metallic ku-wak...ku-wak or kook...kook...kook...On cloudy days this 
is often kept up for 15 minutes at a stretch, and calling continues more or 
less throughout the night"—Salim Ali. EHA also remarks that “the clam- 
our which this little bird can raise is something astounding”. 3mm of + 
is clearly this bird but sem has incorrectly rendered it as the ama which 
however, is not a water-bird at all. 


l. Probably also WAXSH-eTIE, one that gives colour or charm to a tank. In 
the synonymy— “AA PARER: FACE: secs — s. fer, agg has to be 
treated as a homonym referring to the Black Ibis (wmv), the Purple 
Moonhen (#at@), and the Hawk-cuckoo (sme). aiat or sm, 2.5.17 
gives w«xs3p for ataf, and on 2.5.22 for «Hg. Evidently Wawa is also a 
homonym or merely a descriptive epithet for more than one bird. As applied to the 
"HW ‘Ta’ of WAF means ‘rain-water’. 


2. Ch qai qapma araed ofeafera:— 
qug, farave, 22.56. 
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The above syllabification of the calls of the bird helps to identify the 
‘ata of the following verse : 


"SIT caret Fal aay Fl AT Fa AF Azole | 
afa aai ag: FT aT BY aT aa ar aa ar”) —meqaeaga 


It roosts and often places its nest on low trees in the vicinity of water and 
is also “often found some distance from water". The arag of waafa 
spending hot hours of day in the hollow of a tree appears to be this 
bird :— 


“aafaa aerate enu freta feq" —aredtataa, 9.7. 


This verse, perhaps, helps to solve the following synonymy in asrdt.— 


“aq apera verautvcerat 
aaia zt smmrareqqoanpet 1" 


that is, the name weerfaat applies to two different birds viz. «ra and afeaa 
(—fewa) called respectively mama (the Coot) and aragaze (Rails and 
Waterhen). Now ez is the fafra tree (Ougcinia dalbergioides, usually a 
small tree yielding valuable wood used for various purposes including 
carts and hence its name We or €) and according to anfa, the 
White-breasted Waterhen occasionally does conceal itself (anfasrfar) in the 
hole (fae) of a Fe tree. One of the weetfaa birds, therefore, is this Ero i 
and the other, in a homonymous sense of the term (werfaa = afaa confused 
Wazspg— mass formation or array, i.e.,a bird moving in a confused iasi) 
is the Coot, the "rar: daraathem:” of sr. 

8. weg in the following examples is sagage or agg according to the 
commentator and therefore, the present Waterhen :— i 


CATAE AIST: AAT: ATVSAT: TS | 

Tar teaa: war fada Afa fam: war, 2,103.43. 
“IFTAR AT: | 

AZET aAA ET: 7 — ATATAT, 15.14.25. 


The humble Waterhen and its smaller cousins have not been overlooked in 
the Epics : : 


4t, : 
efererpppetreeqmerearfafutafaermqa foraraersamm 5 


Aad, 5.4.2. 


Sa à. dies F 3. 2 
FARAN area: DES: MAATA H7 XTHTYUL, 4.13.8, 
PRAPA PRAGI |” ATTRA, 3.158.56 


1. Mahabharata III.146.44 is a similar verse probably taken over from the Rama- 
yana. Here the ‘eat: are the Cormorants and #1<0saqT: the Coots. 
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9. qaa (v.l. nfa, agitated, confused), as just seen, denotes smm$«$ 
and the term-probably includes almost all the members of the Rallidae 
family, excepting the Coot which is a bird of open waters, skulking about 
nervously amongst the reeds and vegetation lining the banks of rivers and 
tanks. In the following examples, the term appears to have been used in 
this comprehensive sense. They are said to be within the cane and reed- 
beds flanking a river. fafa also figures as one of the river-side trees : 


“miifa a sq HoH TET 1” 
"qrfeerasrdsper: agaa faafaa | 
waiter aA ateat Afra iaafaar un” aT, 4.27.23. 
“SAAT AAS ATHET TATA ATT d 
gradu fradta gangi eaaa afe: 11” 
wam, 13.30 


It will be particularly noted that Kalidasa has very correctly described 
the mfa birds as concealed within the reeds lining the wem lake. 
The Saras Crane too looks for prey in such beds. mama also mentions 
qrfera birds with other water-birds in specifying the type of country in 
which royal elephants should spend the winter months.! 

10. The Purple Moorhen, as seen above, is saweg or Weww-am. It 
goes under the name of sem in Hindi which is from Prakrit sfew for 
Aa (Aarma) the blue lotus. Sanskrit sìa too is the blue lotus. Now 
both asta and amr also mean ‘a kind of deer’. wt again, is one of the 
birds of diurnal habits (finaz) and ate one of the gw7rard group, i.e., 
those which are active both by day and night, in the afago :— 


ussrtiesaregspe UM CE GETIK 

area ara a gf sat fearaar : N 
AINA aaah PATAT: 

guerehfrerg (?)? War gga: t 213, 16-19. 


The list of birds in the arya (118, 52) includes saa for a particular bird 
along with maè for the arw ( (ata is evidently a mistake for sm). Thus 
Hindi atv and Sanskrit #44 and ail are names for the Purple Moorhen 
from its blue colour and association with lotus plants amongst which it 
lives and moves like a pretty little deer. 

1l. “The Coot is aslaty black bird resembling a typical Waterhen on 
land but rather duck-like on water in the distance, with a white pointed 
bill and white horny shield covering the forehead. Gregarious by habit, it 
is always found in flocks on open sheets of water including slowly moving 
rivers. Large numbers visit India in winter when the birds collect in 


1. See gemmas p. 200. 
2. Thecorrupt reading of the last line can be amended with the help of qo afgat, 87.3. 
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‘immense herds’, and on the larger jheels of North India great patches of 
water are often literally black with their multitudes” (Salim All). Hume 
also speaks in the same strain... “Common Coots cover on the Manchar 
(Lake) a square mile of water which is perfectly black with them.” 
(Stray feathers, 1.249). Their call, often heard, at night, is a clear and 
loud trumpet-like cry. It is one of the commonest birds and has naturally 
won several names for itself—some from its white bill and blaze on the 
forehead standing out against the dark body-colour, and others from its 
gregarious habits. It is the smaa era: ( "eerar: aama: ) of sro and agar 
qma ("gwur ugurfur:", qma, from the white face against a black body) of aa. 
The following lexical synonymies are based on the characters just 
mentioned :— 


(i) “arosa: TET Aafa: Soran: aerate 
T TED UE app wpezifasp aafaa 
aadar gl araara — sni 
(ii) “SARN: ——famrvESiW 
(iv) “arosa agna —asardt 
“agaga ares = —gyars, fauaar 
carsaeg Hea: —afaarafararator 


x 


Before proceeding to a consideration of the above it is perhaps advisable 
to state that the terms «r4, aaqa and sre (v.l. aros) refer to more than 
one bird. wą means (1) a water-bird in general, (2) a Cormorant, which 
often takes a jump clean out of water before diving, (3) a Duck in general 
and the Pelican in particular as both swim or float like a boat and (4) the 
Coot which not only swims and dives but also patters along on the surface 
of the water with its feet like afrog ( (*r4) before rising into the air. star 
is (1) any web-footed water-bird and particularly a Goose or Duck, and 
(2) the Coot which moves in a mass (stre, ‘a multitude’ with «4, to go). 
ames means (1) the Coot from its gregarious habit—sr«vea in Pali, ‘chaff, 
sweeping’; cf qaareeq, ‘barley Chaff’; «we ‘a bee-hive’; ‘a box or wicker- 
basket which may contain many things'—ües — ‘a multitude';" “ueria 
aam 3T GTUS3:" and, therefore, a bird that lives in large numbers like 
bees in a hive.and that looks in the mass likeso much chaff floating 
on water, or again that has the shape of a wicker basket, in reference, 
probably, to the duck-shaped baskets of old; and (2) a Duck e.g. 
dage «rusa, the Mallard and others. 

12. The first quotation defines the Coot or area as mrama i.e. having 
aT or sectarian mark, faas, on the face. The bird’s facial white shield 
resembles such a mark. The bill of the Coot is white and far too small 
and thin( 1.4”) to be comparable with that of a Crow. Its Hindiname tat 
(fr. Telugu «rt, a faas worn by the Hindus of South India, or from Sanskrit 
aida corresponding to gw of am) and fett (fr. Sanskrit faas, Prakrit 
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feas— Hindi dat; feast in Hindi is such a mark or a spangle worn by 
women on the forchead) fully support the interpretation of #taaa. Emperor 
Jehangir mentions the Coot by the Persian name of **Qushq-ul dagh” 
(Qashq being the sectarian mark of white sandal worn by the Hindus, and 
‘a spot’) 1.. It is immaterial whether the bird is actually known in Persia by 
the name given in the Memoirs but what is certain is that that was how 
the bird's Indian name wasexplained to, or rendered, for him, and it un- 
doubtedly helps -to get at the true significance of the epithet «rasa. The 
other two adjectives in the definition indicate the large feet and the dark 
colour of the Coot. 

13. The quotation from the ast has already been considered earlier 
and it only remains to point out that waztfaa as maqa is no other than the 
Coot and both these terms refer to its gregarious habit. It may also be 
pointed out here that are occurring with ga in eft or sm literature, 
where the birds that may or may not be caten are discussed, means the 
Coot, but almost all the cornmentators have missed the true meaning, and 
I need not refer to some of their absurd explanations like, astaatats 
fa gat: aedifa durat gadaa.” 2? «mm maai, however, in his notes on Tanañ- 
afam? has frankly stated that he does not know the birds named smear and 
STO. 

14. The equation "sme: stands for the Coot and not the 
Goose or Duck. gant means ‘crowded or standing closely together’ and 
not ‘many-teethed’ as assumed by M. Williams. I have not come across 
any reference to the teeth of a Goose in Sanskrit though the action of 
their bill and tongue in sifting out food (A in the sense of ñas) from 
water is often mentioned. Both the terms of the equation thus mean the 
same thing—‘inoving or living in dense flocks’. 

15. wga in “arosat agat” again, refers to the great or large (agt) 
parties (98) in which the birds are always found.9 So too agama (moving 
in their thousands) as a descriptive epithet of #14 is on a par with 
mama as explained above. Lastly m&m may mean a bird that cannot live 
without water as explained in the mamaga or it may be a humorous 
reference to the birds in the mass as ‘the devil’s host’. This series of 
adjectives describing the gregarious habits of the Coot may be compared 
with the title of the Buddhist work- srawtfsqyaz qw aros em, describing the 
thousands of the virtues of the atfaaca aaaifeavac: "mms agg” clearly refers 
to the packed mass of Coots containing hundreds of thousands of indivi- 
dual birds covering the surface of large waters by the square mile. The idea 


l. Memoirs (Translation by A. Rogers, I.C.S.) p. 342. 

2. fare on qaaa L174. —— 

3. Ch. 6.1; Bombay Sanskrit Series No.59, Vol.II. Pt. 1,1898. 

$. For the use: of ga-afaa in this sense see M.Bh. 3.7.18; 5.195.11; 6.56.8 (said 
of an army arranged in 7eseqg). : 

5. Compare “agia fray”? for ‘a friend having a large number of supporters" 
in pap Afaa 7.66 (translated by M. Williams). 
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is that the good qualities of Lord smwlf&dwax are as innumerable as the 
Coot birds in a = called src. The name smerfaw for the Coot, where 
wee stands for weg, is fully parallel to amweem. | 

16. It willbe seen that the majority of the epithets for Coot are 
clever synonyms for the simple terms, agar and «eura of aaa and sm, 
and only one, viz., wmm has been actually used in the fa literature to 
avoid confusion with other bird-names. In the Puránic literature the term 
arwed has been used probably in its homonymous sense i.e. meaning 
both Coots and Ducks particularly in the stock phrase “ gastusan”. 
In the alternative avsa would include both Ducks and Coots by saam. 
Coots being a permanent feature of all waters including slow-running 
rivers flanked with rushes, canes and reeds there is no mistaking them 
as peq in the following :— 


“danosa ATLA ASAT AT” (mamma): 


“arosai aTa: 

ERARA HAA LAAT: 1” (GAIT) 2 
“Gras aaea aaa pod 

aee fateris aerate mifa s 1” (xrarmr)? 
“asia rarenreusateney |” (Fara, atav )4 
“war phian qur preVsatear: ” (srarequrer, saz. )? 


17. Because ofthe Duck-like appearance of Coot when on water, 
the name rwsq has been applied to certain Ducks with suitable adjectives 
(Art. 84-c). 

18. The Water-Cock equals the Purple Moorhen in size but is of a 
slate-grey colour. The bill, the shield on the forehead and the legs are 
red but the shield of the breeding male grows into a long horn. The note 
of the male consists of loud booming calls, chiefly heard in the breeding 
season. It is a skulking nocturnal bird frequenting reedy tanks and is 
known as #1, wh or «ier in the vernaculars. It is a very pugnacious 
bird and is often kept by people in Bengal for fighting, and it is from its 
fighting habit that it has been named Water-cock in English ( Whistler) . 

19. afes for sagage in wameaga and warifaaaft can only: be this 
bird which carries, as it were, a stick-like horn on its head; cf. amépm— 
“qeata maTo ie., ‘one armed with a stick’ or fighter. It is 
also aaf (ẹ fada affer zer) in the same sense. Yet another very 
expressive. name for the water-cock is sm after its booming call notes. 


3,38.20. 
maa 
3.8.14. 
32.101. 
35.10. 


a e Ow 
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This name contrasts with the ground bird (ew 5m), the Crow 
pheasant or Coucal with a similar powerful voice (Art. 37-B). The 
lexical definition for the latter “gaga: ggreaa: '—afi ofaa is applicable to 
both the birds. aerary, p. 159 mentions magg as calling from its nest in 
the reedbed bordering a river but swfemre ary refers to it simply as 
HFA in a list of water birds (q4: «mrg:) at p. 529. 

20. Sanskrit etree ( Prakrit set) from a a stick, and aaa ʻa curl 
on the forehead’, may well be the present bird, and if so the name offers 
a better relationship with the vernacular siet or «hm than the name 
rfe. «mm in the verse below should be the booming Water-Cock or 
the Black-crested Kalij which too lives in the neighbourhood of water 
(Art. 55) :— 

“emagena swat: dfaqr a | 

amasarra arnasa au” — XTHETT All. Ed. 6, 39.11. 
grat or Ft is the Painted Snipe and these latter would seem to 
have got mixed up with str asa homonym for two other birds the 


' water-cock and the above named Pheasant (sw Prakrit for black and 
Sw a crest). 
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MASKED FINFOOT 


This bird occurs in the most inaccessible placesin the extreme east of 
India, and from its Rail-like characters it would pass for a variety of 


qup. 


1. Lapwings and certain members of the Heron group also share the name siafse 
Arts. 71 and 82. 
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JACANAS 


l. The two species of Jacana found in India are about the size of a Pigeon 
and entirely aquatic by habit. The Bronze-winged Jacana is of a blackish 
colour with bronzed back and wings and a stumpy chestunt tail. It isa 
noisy bird specially when a number of them are together and tripping 
about lightly on their extraordinarily long toes on lotus leaves and floating 
vegetation in a*tank and they give an impression of having an irritable 

-temper. A flight of them as they move from one part of a tank to another 
reminds one of a flock of Blue Rock-Pigeons despite a pronounced differ- 


ence in their mode of flying. It is the SUCHT, FA-III or Hit of the 
lexicons : 


waa: AA Maa ara: aaf, vrsfruz. 


Sanskrit sit (sri gafa— ameo )is the same as PITAM of sera incorrect- 
ly equated by him with ataf! of aad (Jeevanand’s Cal. edn.; N. Sagar 
edn, reads Pagat and airg which are incorrect). These names are. after 
the bird’s supposed bad temper and correspond to its Prakrit names? like 
aE, HS TH, Or BAF. Tag or Ta as a water-bird in 3&qz-smro, verse 2107, 
is the same as sra-qa in Sanskrit. I have not met with this bird in litera- 
ture. Its Bengali namesmr-irit may be a corruption from aaa. 

2. The Pheasant-tailed Jacana, on the other hand, is a decidedly 
beautiful bird with a striking plumage of white, gold and brown with 
a distinctive, long, pointed sickleshaped tail which is often held well above 
the water in a beautiful curve. The nesting and other habits of this are 
similar to those of its cousin but in all its actions it is more elegant and 
has earned the poetical name of “The Little white water-Princess”’ in 
English (S. Baker). It has a piping note which is rather pleasant and 
musical though it has also a mewing call (hence its names gt and far 
in Hindi). It is the srr-firafves ( rave a tail) the long-tailed water-bird or 
Water-Peacock; cf. the Peacock-Snipe for the Painted Snipe (Art. 61) in 
Telugu after the ring of white feathers round its eyes, a character shared 
with the Peacock—sremirg, (Art. 55) of arsaerreqfa, mafaa, 272, where 


both the ground and the water-Peacocks are prohibited as food : 


l. Articles 7] & 82. 
2. aaa gd, 4; PTAA ; aeg urge (aiae sr) 
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PEGG ED | farmenTesreresrerfarar ties: i 


Commentator fasiaax offers a rather curious explanationof the compound 
saeara: which runs as under: 

“HAST THAT THAT Tela | RTA LITA TAFTA: 

(vl mre) 1 frar age: 1” 
He thus renders the word st as ‘water-birds like Storks and Herons’, and 
æm as ‘land-birds like Egrets’, and separates faaftsa:, Peacocks, from both. 
In the first place Storks, Herons and Egrets are all water-birds in an equal 
degree and cannot be separated as proposed, and secondly there is no 
warrant to interpret the simple terms like ss and vt to mean water and 
ground birds. It is submitted that the correct way is to split the compound 
as wa-frafteq and eaa-farafvsq as noted above. The Pheasant-tailed Jacana 
goes by the name of sa-s (? smraisx) in Hindi whose ¥qx should mean 
the Peacock (vide F.B.1.). The forms wx or sm for AY occur in Nepal 
according to Turner's Nepali Dictionay. smrsx is thus the same as WAAL 
or sr-farafve. 

3. The Pheasants as a group are comprised within the expression 
sitara aft (Art. 55) and most of them are characterised by long tails; 
and corresponding to the name ‘Water-Peacock’ we have the name *Water- 
Pheasant’ as well, viz. sflasshas! ‘a water-bird' in gs and at p. 198 in 
mara. Again, assas in the following examples, descriptions of lake- 
scenary, can only be the Pheasant-tailed Jacana :— 


stastna aeaa ea, THES, 32.101. 
ue ua funda sR quan | 
acta staia faf afana: 1 — ara ew, 3.1149. 
segeafafaufassferarequrorfasttfaasttassitasag | 

— TAa, 5, above verse 57. 


afafa, on the other hand, has mixed up this shamia with the sm 
in the following equation : 
sitassfraeg areal faaaog: | 

Here the first part describes sasia as mam i.e. as a bird that constructs 
a nest with the T veriety of watergrass whereas the sex, which lays it 
eggs in a hollow in the bare ground, only sometimes lines it with dry 
leaves and grass but never with the Tar grass. Both the Jacanas on the 
contrary make a nest of rushes and water-grass and place it on floating 
vegetation. wate stasa is therefore the same as swafwafvsq and not the 
aR which is supposed to die at the sight of poison (aoaia: Art. 
55-c). j 


l. stasa: appears to be a homonym; (i) sffara aaa MICI MSIE TE PR 
the Peacock Pheasant; and (ii) stad sme iat sitfaat we sitasita: the Pheasant-tailed 
Jacana. 
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4. The &Wiammmr of Hemacandra has aiaga for a particular water- 
bird with maa and guis as synonyms. These are difficult to solve or 
resolve but if iga can be analyzed as sri 28 ga yaaa gafa i.e. an unsteady 
or agitated bird, the name may refer to the Bronze-winged Jacana. Similar- 
ly iqa may be explained as uri W a WIE  (sSOWI--9T4— NEN.) 
afaa on the other hand may be closer to sms and would then refer to 
the other Jacana. In this sense the letter st would stand for Sanskrit $—wei 
like the at in Prakrit sent, ‘a water carrier’. If so the synonyms also would 
belong to the Pheasant-tailed Jacana with perhapsa different analysis. 


It is also worth noting that the second line in the following illustrative 


verse in ÛT, 2. 29 is comparable with the verse from xr 
quoted above : 

afaa arma AÀA safer fexus | 

& aga aaia wfest fe ate IAAT |i 
Trans.: People separated from their beloved do cry out of sorrow when 
a cloud dark like the Tamála tree begins to rain, but how strange O 
tiga ! that thou shouldst cry even when thy mate is with thee. 
It is quite possible, however, that «mis of the verse is the noisy Browny 


winged Jacana with a predominantly black body and therefore supposed 
to be in sympathy with a dark rain cloud. 


PLATE VIII 


_1. Demoiselle Crane 6. Macqueen’s Bustard (or Houbara) 
2. The Black-necked Crane 7. The Little Bustard 

3. The Hooded Crane 8. The Lesser Florican 

4. The Great White or Siberian Crane 9. The Great Indian Bustard 

5. The Eastern Common Crane 10. The Bengal Florican 


PLATE IX 


1. Rosy Pelican 6. Bearded Vulture 
2. White Stork 7. Himalayan Griffon 
3. Black Stork 8. Scavenger Vulture 
4. Flamingo 9, Common Peafowl 
5. Lesser Flamingo 


PLATE X 


1. Red-tailed Tropic Bird 6. Black Ibis 
2. Great White-Bellied Heron 7. Glossy Ibis 
3. Indian Reef Heron 8. Spoonbill 
. Bittern 9. Yellow Bittern 


h A 


. Giant Heron 10. Little Bittern 
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THE PAINTED SNIPE 


The Painted Saipe is not a Snipe at all but an aberrant type of Sandpi- 
per and as it cannot be fitted in with any well defined group of birds it 
has been separated as a family by itself. Itis one of those few forms in 
which the female is the larger, brighter coloured of the sexes and the 
dominating partner in sexual matters. The females fight for the males and 
challenge one another with a loud note. After a male has been secured 
and eggs have been laid thefemale entrusts the duties of brooding the 
clutch and rearing the young to her partner and so soon as she is ready to 
lay again she seeks another partner in the usual manner, and so on. From 
her larger size, handsome colouration and the ways just referred to she 
is often mistaken for the male of the species. These birds inhabit rushy, 
reedy swamps or margins of tanks and lakes up to about 5,000 ft. in the 
Himalayas and at suitable places in the plains. Being birds of crepuscular 
habits they possess, like the Snipe, very large eyes which, unlike the Snipe, 
however, are placed in a forward position. 

The female is olive-brown and bright olive-green, closely barred with 
black above: rich chestnut on the upper breast which is separated from the 
white belly by a blackish-brown pectoral band. A white ring surrounds 
the large eye and is prolonged into a streak behind it. The male has a 
duller plumage, a drab or brown breast and a white belly. The ring round 
the eye is buff. The wind-pipe of the female is longer than that of the 
male, and curves into a full loop, and it thus provides her with a powerful 
voice apparatus, for it is she who does all the calling witha deep mellow 
note. Frank Finn's remarks about the eyes of the bird, quoted by S. Baker 
in Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon, Vol. II, 132, are very interest- 
ing : *Like Owls, also, this bird has a singularly expressive countenance. 
... On the rare occasions, however when one sees the bird walking about 
at ease, the feathers over the eyes are raised so as to be higher than the 
crown, which gives quite a wide awake expression. In moving about thus, 
the head is carried high, and the bird looks tall and graceful." No wonder 
it is called the ‘Peacock Snipe’ in South India because of the beautiful 
plumage of the female and particularly the white ring round her eyes and 
its extension (cf. ymar; a Peacock). 
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amam as a water-side bird included in the list of «ar in gs is 
explained by eceurara as "armate Adaria eft ath”, and the egaa 
also defines the ara (°) as a kind of *water-quail' or Snipe : 

"xg dic aag: mire Terai aT” 

i.e. the water-quail known as aia is dark above and white on the abdo- 
men. This agrees fully with the description of segmrari and there is reason 
to hold that the original aama has been deliberately or mistakenly changed 
into aia by the scribe to make the name correspond in sense with the 
descriptive epithet mmg. M. Williams gives the forms gta, gma, mh, 
aria, and alate as names of waterbirds. Evidently names of more than 
one bird and some wrong spelling are involved here. 


The Painted Snipe is known as sg (wm a Snipe) in Nepal, 
from Sans. aaam, Prak. agon ‘to descend’ in reference to the bird's 
descent from higher to lower levels in winter (in Nepal), or from Prak. 
wef sentry after its mellow call-notes. It is Mazer (#MIA-FATA-aAds) in 
the Singbhoom district and mamat (saafaet) in South India. Taking these 
with the definition in sex it appears that sik (Hate) is the Painted 
Snipe, aomas is the Water-Cock (Art. 58 ) and possibly also the Black 
crested Kalij pheasant (Art 55 B). 

şam as an auspicious bird of «fefc and Fora of the Summe (536) 
are most probably this bird. The beautiful story of the birth of A$oka's 
son 3"mr is given in feeqaam? where the new-born child is named 3m 
because his eyes were as bright and beautiful as tbe guT# bird's. That it 
is a water-bird is clear from the following verse :— 

“Raama arà vargas sme | 
gerer reif faei darfor emer wee u^ 
Page 406 
The gmamas mentions also a lake gmazg, in the Himalayas, apparently 
so named, as its shores abounded in these birds. In the afeafaeax? the 
sweet voice of the Lord Buddha is compared with that. of the «mr bird 
whose deep mellow note fully justifies the comparison. 

The name ama appears to be analogous to gaa for the Red Munia, 
both being derived from the bad or coarser and good or finer reeds or 
grasses ( §-bad, «mr-reed or grass, and g-a) in which they live and breed. 
It is also possible, on the other hand, to derive the word from pq sea, refer- 
ring to the soft **kone-kone-kone"' notes of the Painted Snipe (Tickell). 


1. Chapter 5,44; 13,186 and 21,377. 
2. Pp. 405 et seq. 
3. Ch. 19.357. 
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CRANES 


]. The Cranes are among the largest wading birds with long bills, necks, 
and legs, large broad wings and short tails. They fly with the neck and legs 
straightout like the Storks and since they bear a superficial resemblance to 
them members ofboth the groups are often confounded one with the 
other. They may, however, be readily distinguished from the Storks by 
their graceful form, thin and smaller bills and the fact that the hind toe 
is rudimentary and does not touch the ground. Unlike the Storks, there- 
fore, they are unable to perch on the trees. Another radical difference 
between a Crane and a Stork consists in their breeding habits and the 
nature of the young. Indian Storks always nest on trees and the Indian 
Crane, the Sarus, whose habits have been well known in India, nests on 
ground or in shallow water. The young of a Stork are helpless and must 
remain in the nest until they are well able to fly, whereas the young of the 
Crane are active from the start like young chickens, and follow their 
parents. A majority of cranes have fine trumpeting calls while the Storks, 
having no voice clatter their bills during courtship or when excited. The 
former are mostly vegetarian while the latter feed on fish, frogs, reptiles and 
insects. No Stork or Heron ((a) is mentioned as a pet-bird in literature 
but the Common Crane and Sarus have ever been favoured as pets. It is 
necessary to stress these differences as the term #I=@ for a Crane has often 
been rendered as a*-fa3iw (a kind of Stork or Heron) in commentaries and 
lexicons.! 

2. Of the seven species of Crane described in the Fauna of British 
India by Stuart Baker only three are regular winter visitors to India and 
one, the Sarus, is a permanent resident over the greater part of the country. 


l]. a AeA aH eft SISLQ—WecRUNRT. 


msq: aR: Ibid. arae:—araeqeaq: 
SaR q$I fp WIND——NS404gH. 
maA FH; gR, S53 58128. 
None of the older lexicons connects the 4I=4 with the sw and it is only from 
a very superficial likeness between a crane and a stork that commentators and 
compilers of present-day lexicons have fallen into the error. Explanations like the above 
should therefore be understood to mean ‘a bird resembling a stork or heron’. 
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Amongst the visitors the commonest and the most numerous are the Com- 
mon and the Demoiselle Cranes. They are powerful fliers and form into 
huge flocks before moving from their breeding grounds in Central Europe 
and Central and Northern Asia and again on their return journey from 
India. They arrive in India in September-October and leave by March- 
April. “The observer who is favourably situated will hear one 
morning a loud clanging call (of the common crane) and looking towards 
the sound will see in the distant sky a vast tangled skein of birds. As it 
approaches it resolves itself into an immense concourse of Cranes flying 
ata tremendous height. The stream of birds travels across the sky like 
an army. ... As they go a single bird trumpets, answered by others" 
(Whistler). The flight is generally in the form of open V-formation which 
was the model for the eag of ancient Indian military science.! They walk 
in a stately manner and *'are lively and cheerful to a degree, devoted to 
their mates, and addicted to social amusements and athletic exercises, in 
the way of dancing and running and playing with sticks when on the 
ground. ... They display much affection for the young. and are easily 
tamed, often becoming very affectionate” (F. Finn). The great white or 
Siberian crane arrives in much smaller numbers and is fairly common in 
N. W. India and is found as far east as Bihar. The Hooded crane from 
Japan and Eastern Siberia is a rare visitor to Assam. The Black necked 
crane is canfined to the Himalayas (Ladakh, Tibet etc.) while the 
Burmese Sarus is found in Eastern Assam. 

3. The following information (A) and lexical synonymies (B) bear- 
ing upon their Sanskrit nomenclature may be considered before setting out 
a brief description of the different species and allocating the appropriate 
name or names to each : ` 


A. Wes, guga, and «rar for three different species of Crane, and EGET 
for the flamingo, are included in the list of «mar or water birds in 
afg. 

RIFT, TH, FR and arw, as above, in mmeefa quoted by wzata in his 
commentary on qgaifgat, 85.28. 


at, sgrülew, FM and arq as above, listed with other water-birds 
by qaaa in ch. 13, p. 198 where qmraatas refers to the flamingo. 


B (i) "m Aa’ —a, gaat, afa. fuearafu 
(ii) (a) "gx: awa: ae aha: Gat: aT: | — orafa 


l. aami Aaa da: aaa d 
TER Wadd sage ai qur ig 
spedifaqure, 4.7.279. 
Eagles never fly in formation and WATS is the arrangement of an army in the 
shape of an Eagle on the wing. 
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(b) ASTEA: slg: spe erede Tu: d 
mere mug HAT AR: 1 
jaaa: que peque 1” — RaT 
(c) “Sa: maag acetate —aearafararator 
(ii) (a) "mz: we em — an. 
(b) “wate: mz: ead Fre: marem: afa. fasarafu 
(iv) (a) “Jarga eror"—sán. 
(b) "erre AEH: TAT JARTEA: HCH TE d r 
arà ard sm: ef Haat HT Aae ana: 0” 
. —afa. fararafor 
(c) "reg marg xr Dee: —farrsiy 
(d) “Hy x gena" —arraait 
(e) “ax aema went faa: art 
STET AAN: | Aar: gae TN 
(f) m fa: a Aag feras:  (nfaaresa2——M.W.) 
“Aaa teeta: aga, Paaa: d" —afrave 


(g) “ra: geroda Arg PAATE: | 
THIS! i TANASAAN: 11’ — aa 


4. The information brought together in section A of the last 
paragraph shows that at least four different varieties of Crane have 
been recognized in literature, viz., 9p», raga, (v.l. gent, Jra), MA, 
and $x. These are actually the best known members of the family since 
the others are of rare occurrence and have not been known to visit India 
during recent times. The attention of classical poets and dramatists has 
been chiefly confined to two of the commonest, the Common Crane and 


l. FAA HAHA AU gq HI WA—HeATEHT:, as the Sarus Couple is known 
to indulge in love-dance and sport as a preliminary to consummation. This is at the 


bottom of other poetic: epithets like aret, PIRATAT, ag and xf for the axa 
alone as the breeding crane of India. 


2. Compare mfd for the pomegranate fruit with red seeds. mfia 
(having red-eyes, <#q4aq) for the Sarus is out of place in Verse 120 at p. 331 of 
HIGHT where the text has suffered mutilation as at other places. 


3. In this synonymy the epithets geaz, fqq48x (having a painted or beauti- 
ful neck), vdd and Ya hold true of the Sarus Crane while ags, TAs 
and sew (blood ie. flesh-loving) would seem to refer to the beautiful 
white stork which looks like a Small White Crane and feeds on frogs, mice, lizards, 
etc. It has evidently been regarded as a kind of Sarus and included here. No Crane has 
a red bill. The legs of the Sarus and the Great White Crane are merely of a pink colour and 
itis doubtful how far they can be described as «aqra whereas the white stork has 
a blood-red bill and red legs and feet, the eyes brown. For Storks see Art. 81. 
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the Sarus while the harsh-voiced Demoiselle is mentioned only occasion- 
ally either as 3xx or simply as ur«. * During the later Vedic period when 
the Brahmanas and the Samhitàs like the afata, armaiit, etc. were com- 
piled the Flamingo (Art. 83) and the Common Crane, both very common 
in the North-West and further East, were the first to be named #& or #4 
and 9r respectively. It is quite probable that the resident Indian Crane, 
with a trumpeting call similar to that of the Common Crane, was also in- 
cluded within the term aea. Later on itcame to be distinguished from the 
Common Crane principally because ofits red head and largersize and name 
weww-wru. The lexicographers, as seen from the synonymies collected in 
section B, have since maintained the distinction between the Common Crane 
as Pe and the Indian Crane as ar or wm and treated the other species 
of Crane simply as varieties of the Sarus. The next step was probably to 
separate the Demoiselle as $xx, dhwrg wur, and Harz, the Great White 
Crane as gs$X-, or Wwir-dTGr, and the Black-necked species as Aamos- as 
we shall presently see. That is how we find *a and 3l» put together and 
all the rest either defined as area or put under that name in mixed synon- 
-ymies like those in B (f), (g), and (h). At the same time a vague con- 
sciousness that they were all allied forms, i.e. were merely varieties of atea 
was also present and we have a name like qx-wIz« for the Demoiselle 
with a harsh note quite unlike that of the trumpeting Cranes, and the 
Sarus proper described under the name of #I=4 in the second introductory 
chapter of the warm, The Buddhist work feearaart (circa 300 A.C.) has a 
verbal form aeaf from root =q for ‘trumpeting ofan elephant ( M.W., 
Appendix) which makes it highly probable that the term à= was applied 
ptincipally.to such Cranes as have a trumpeting call note. 

5. The first equation with #% and #1=4** as synonymous terms, though 
slightly incorrect, may be taken to imply that they refer to two birds 
possessing some features in common. The name qs-3 (*3-feearedraraat;, 
to be crooked or to shorten) stands for a bird capable of curving or 
contracting some important part of its body, e.g. a long and flexible neck, 
and sew (xs mpe) for one resembling the 477. Allied to root sx 
is the root ¥q which means ‘to curve or bend’ and also ‘to sound’. Root 
"WIL, again may have contaminated the root #>4 and the idea of ‘making a 
sound’ is perhaps involved in or associated with the word ae]. During 
the later fgat and agot period $& and #4 meant Flamingo, and a= the 


* Illustrative passages from literature are quoted later on. 

**The rendering of $54 and 3I» as “the curlaw on snipe” in the Vedic Index 
of Names and Subjects is pure guesswork and wholly incorrect. For Curlaw and Snipe see 
Art. 72. 

Similarly the entry—‘an osprey’ against #154 on the authority of some lexicon 
in M.W. is incorrect and is due to a misunderstanding of the name #t< which means 
both a crane (the aqq% Fq) as well as the fishing Eagles including the Osprey 
(Arts. 50 and 52). 
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Common Crane, the former having a very long and flexible neck and the 
latter along neck and a powerful voice: 


(i) agen: fe fiaa Asef fet | a.d. 19.73 
(ii) safaat Par Ibid. 24.22; T. d. 3.14.3 
(ii) set sf | Ibid. 25.6 

(iv) ww qgemi: (amq) | erm. 2.22 
(v) sm sw | aeaa, 11.10.19 


(vi) we wafra que gaiena 1 feat sfaquas2 12.44 


In the first three of the above passages *& and *&»« refer to the Flamingo 
as a long necked bird having the power of separating sx from ava (Art. 
83). The others refer to the Common Crane with a loud and sonorous 
trumpeting call which is the relevant element in each case. According to the 
commentary on Aphorism, 11 of the ammearayega the srfaüdt hymns have to 
be recited in a tone lying between the swix (low) and the ape (high) 
defined as at or ae which would seem to connect the bird and its name 
at with the* (q to cry) or high note. 

6. The synonymies in B (ii) describe the #14 birds as ‘birds of the 
autumn’ (wifegw) and ‘flying in formation’ (ifraz), while zx isa FT 
with a ‘harsh voice’ (axra, smeax).). The epithets aq (curved or bent 
bill),<#a# (having red in the plumage), ñama (living on minute water 
plants) and gren (lotus-eyed) belong to the Flamingo, regarded as a 
kind ofta. The equations in B (iii) exclusively refer to the ax st»x,* the 
Demoiselle Crane, as *#%g corresponding to its Hindi name, #<#feat, both 
after its call, ‘kurr-kurr-kurr’ (ë aà tea aTTA—aeaaet.). The series in 
B (iv) contains a mixed list of names and adnouns apparently for the 
Sarus alone but including the Great White Crane (gssuga, Water), the 
Black-necked (fasws) and even the White Stork (wage) regarded as a 
ama allied to the Great White Crane (Art. 81). All these will be dealt 
with more fully when we take up the individual species for consideration. 
Returning to the term "ew which is also specific for the Common Crane 
it is to be noted that in later literature it has been utilized as a base for 
coining the names of some Storks, Herons and also the Flamingo, all 
sharing the common feature of a long and flexible neck with a sew or 
Crane; and which have happily been described as at=afaat (resembling the 
ataq in general outline) by aus at 4.48 of his book. We thus have stet 3o 
for the Purple Heron; aq 3l for the Bitterns and Night-Herons ( Art.82); 

afa ate for the Spoon-bill (Art.79); fm tea for the Black Stork; and 
wet se for the Flamingo (Art.83), and finally the Open-bill Stork has 
been mentioned simply as a at= in the following:— 


*Marathi piat is directly from Sansk. @t#iq for this Crane. 
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“qed yer qfugap TARATI 1” 
quiísq, Page 14 


The phrase faaay describing the attitude of the bird in action is worth 
noting, for it strengthens the derivation of #aand aeq from «a to ‘curve 
or bend’. Similarly the term ar% means (i) a water-bird in general, e.g., 
in “arqarea’’—aarafean, 70.59 and sere: of Pega, p. 331 and afian, 
p. 471; (ii) any Crane and specifically the Indian Sarus according to the 
rule “marasi fart ada’ ;* (iii) a Goose in agwara=ae, 9.1,145; 359 and in 
faman, 12.44 (cf. also ‘sagarat d, from the mamia quoted by aeawẹa 
in his commentary on the latter). That the Indian Crane, though popularly 
named as «ru, was known to be a kind of st is clear from the story of sage 
arfs, cursing, out of righteous indignation, the fowler who killed the 
male of a pair of Pe birds engaged in love on the sands of the qut : 


cera g feat acarana | 
aan agra APARTAT di 
a Miara eri me | 
ara g fred gear wera HEMT FTTH | 
far afar der fast agar i 
avanti ** ada owfawr feda 4 od 
WATT, 1.2.9-12 


The poet's description of the birds possessing a beautiful voice and a red 
head leaves no doubt as to their identity with the Indian Sarus which, it 
may be pointed out, is the only resident and breeding *r»« of India. Despite 
the extended use of the terms +e and area, and the mixed synonymies 
noticed above, it is, however, possible to determine the names and epithets 
appropriate to the different species of Crane found in India with a very 
fair degree of approximation and an attempt is made in this direction in 
the following paragraphs. 

7. The Eastern Common Crane (45") is a medium sized Crane of a 
light to rather dark grey colour with long neck and legs. The bald crown 
is black in front and red behind, the bill dull green and the legs black. 
The eyes are red, brown or even yellow (F. Finn). The tertiary plumes of 
the wing are particularly well developed, long and loose textured which 
this Crane, more than others, has the power of raising and showing off 
though all Cranesdo so to a more or less degree. Elegant in form and 


*This rule applies equally to the specific name of #I=4 for the Common Crane as 
against the gencral meaning of the term—‘any Crane’. 

**1YTH, the author of the fa@HeqregT on ATT (Bombay edition) had 
apparently .no clear idea of the 373 for he explains it as a bird having a red crest like 
the Common Cock—s33eifaaxireravtsfTd 1a qslaadt which is incorrect. No Indian 
Crane has a crest. 
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carriage, it is “the Crane par excellence’, occurring in flocks, often of 
large size, throughout North India and south to Deccan in the cold 
weather. It is very destructive to the crops. Like the Sarusit has a very fine 
trumpeting call, uttered both on the ground and in flight. Itis known as 
gia (fr. A=) and g«w* in Hindi and being the commonest Crane of 
North India is the += proper of Sanskrit literature. In the following 
examples the wailing cries of hundreds of women have been compared 
with the trumpeting calls coming from large flocks of the Common 
Crane, but due to the nature ofthe simile and poetic necessity the 


birds have been mentioned in the feminine gender (wet) : s 
i 


sns drat date: ierra va: | wa, 2.39.40 
aereas «nmt fare Tat | 
ATA sevi Alea Aaii ww! Ibid. 2.76.21 


According to zqeifa, 12.64 a person stealing cotton-fabrics is condemned to 
be reborn asa sew (antamaa Wiz), the reason for which would seem to 
lie in the long disintegrated tertiary plumes drooping gracefully over the 
short tail of the bird. The grey colour of hand-spun and hand-woven 
cotton fabrics is an additional reason for selecting the Common Crane with a 
grey plumage. In the alternative ami«qrea may mean along warp prepared 
with yarn ready to be placed on the loom for weaving. This would seem 
to agree with "xss-xieW" of ame sre 13.9.17 based upon the flight of 
Cranes in long skeins. The Demoiselle and the Common Cranes both appear 
to travel together (Whistler) and this is borne out by the following passage 
relating to their return journey from India:— 


sarqa WERTE 
wea ! der gfeemfa gue d 
TAT: TH ATTA AeA: 
a area: seafarers: -gam 2.95.13 


The arat: are the atargareat:, the Demoiselles flying in mixed formations 
with the Common Cranes; The phrase aequ is worth noting in 
connection with both “wa: saq” and amiaarday. 

8. The Sarus or Indian Crane (58") is a huge french-grey bird with 
the bare head and upper neck of a red colour, becoming bright scarlet 


"The story of the &fergrfa4 related in mmaa, 7.2.50-56 is clearly based upon 
that of the #i=affaq in the Waray. There it is the female (fegt) which is 
trapped by a fowler and the male cries and bewails his own and his young ones’ lot. In the 
mean time he too js killed with an arrow by the fowler. The Common Crane is known as 
*Kulanga" (Kulangi in F.B.I.) or perhaps as *Kulinga' in Telugu and the author would 
seem to have used the Telugu name for purposes of the story though the word alea is also 
used in the lad. The use of the Telugu name of the Common Crane probably goes 
to show that the author was a South-Indian. The great Sanskritist, C. V. Vaidya, also held 
a similar opinion which is recorded by Winternitz in his History of Indian Literature, Vol.1, 
p. 556, £.n. 3, Calcutta, 1927. 
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during the breeding season. The legs are pink, the eyes red, and the bill 
of a greenish- colour. The Sarus is “always to be found in pairs usually 
accompanied by the last hatched young" and hence the Sanskrit name or 
adnoun faafaq or msi for it. “They are most affectionate birds, pairing 
for life, and if one is killed the grief of the other is quite distressing” (S. 
Baker). Salim Ali, an authority on Indian bird-life and a keen observer, 
remarks that the devotion of a pair of Sarus to each other has earned 
them a degree of popular sentiment amounting to sanctity, and if one of 
apair is killed the survivor haunts the scene of outrage for weeks calling 
distractedly, and has been known to pine away to death. Emperor 
Jehangir also relates in his Memoirs a most pathetic and touching example 
of a Sarus sitting continuously and without food upon the bones of its mate 
so much so that when the dying bird waslifted up its breast was found 
to have been eaten into by worms and maggots. It was such knowledge 
o the Sarus that made areftfs lose his temper with the fowler who killed 
one of a pair of them. The reason why the exemplary conjugal devotion 
of the Sarus has not received poetical recognition in Sanskrit literature, 
excepting the Ramayana, is to be found in the fact that the similarly 
devoted war couples (the Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahminy Duck, Art. 
84 C) would seem to have gripped the imagination of the Indo-Aryans 
from the Vedic times as both the Rgveda and the Atharva-Veda mention 
them in couples. It is therefore more than probable that the Indo- 
Aryans were already familiar with them before they got to know the 
Sarus whose habitat does not extend beyond the Indus.* 

9. The Sarus Cranes are essentially birds of well watered open plains 
and avoid hills, forest country and desert lands. Their flight is powerful 
but they rise slowly and seldom fly at any great height from the ground 
(Salim Ali). Like all Cranes they indulge in dancing. more so in the 
breeding season than at other times, which is much less graceful than their 
dignified quiet walk (S. Baker). The callisa fine trumpet uttered morn- 
ings and evenings, and if the pair happen to feed apart during the night 
they keep in touch by constantly calling to each other as the sare couples 
also do. They are much less gregarious than other Cranes and move from 
their favourite grounds in small flocks only if forced by drought or other 
cause and at such times they adopt the usual V-shaped flight. 

10. Lexical adnouns for the Sarus are aemr* *, Gane, faafaa, afra, etc. 
These are self-explanatory but the name maè for the male and srt for 
the female Sarus call for a few remarks. «hé as a bird-name is a homonym 
and belongs to (i) the Great Bustard who bellows like a bull (siga aafa- 


*The Burmese Sarus is very similar to the Indian but is of a darker colour. Being 
more of a forest-bird it flics much higher and is far moe shy than our Sarus. It occurs in 
Eastern Assam. The call, like that of his Indian cousin, is a beautiful trumpet—‘“‘a fine 
sound when it rings out in the early dawn of a clear Indian winter morning" (S. Baker). 
Its Assamese name is xat (gaia). 

*"WEWNU, one possessing a distinctive mark (AF), e.g. a red or white head 
contrasting with the body colour; also ‘handsome or beautiful'—-«EmWw: s}: mqa 
as in afa. fararafa. 
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Art. 63), and (ii) the Bittern with a booming call in reed beds by the 
water-side (afa ws aefa-Art. 82). In the latter sense the name may well be 
applied to the Sarus as well but as the lexicons have no feminine form of 
wie and give wrat* instead for the female there is good reason to believe 
that the proper name or adnoun for the Sarus is maa and not Wee. 
Fortunately however the fawretux mentions this name: 


“qafratedieqer, aai —1.151.44 


` 
The confusion between Wh and tag is probably on a par with feme 
and fryeé for the fra tree (M. W.) and isdue to a graphical error of 
copying from MSS in an older script. The correct names for the male and 
female Sarus should thus be si and st in the sense that a couple per- 
form their marital rites on the ground: «fa sa} saree at qma qur. * * 


11. A few of the Sütras of Apastamba dealing with the question of 
particular birds permitted or not permitted as food are as below: 


“Hagel farcry” — 1.5.17.32 
"eqq: wary” VEN 35») 5 33 
"meme: U— 1533 5:94 


“amarag Ra — s, py p 35 


“PAPAT ARERR” ,,, ,, 36 


The last aphorism quoted above permits three categories of birds as food, 
viz., (a) the Flamingo, (b) the Common Crane, and (c) the Hornbill, but 
makes an exception in favour of asam, i.e. the Sarus Crane. Both Hara- 
datta in his ssxwréTer and Dr. Bühler in his translation (S. B. E. Vol. 2, 
64-65) have missed something in explaining this particular aphorism. 
ara fra being an unknown thing to both, they have treated it simply as 
an adjective of sr and translated the compoud literally as the **leather- 
nosed Lakshmana” thus creating a non-existent curiosity, ‘a leather-nosed 
Sarus’. For ater fora as the Hornbill see Art. 42 and for a, the Flamingo, 
Art. 83. As regards the correct interpretation of the ga itself it will be 
noted that Sütras Nos. 32 and 33 permit the whole of the fafesx and wg« 
classes of birds as food subject to only one exception in each case. Sütras 34 and 
35 are entirely prohibitory while No. 36, as suggested by Bühler and Hara- 


* Lexicons do not give the masculine form of mae. 


**Substituted for afa smi mada of weaHeqEH. It will be noticed that my ex- 
planation of the term is based on the quotation from the Ráàmayana given in para. 5. 
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datta, each in his own way, permits some and prohibits one or 
more of the birds named in the list.* Reading Sütra 36 with No. 34 
Bühler is of opinion that the mainly vegetarian, and therefore 
not ama, * and s» are permitted and the amı br-as (singular) 
is disallowed. On the other hand Haradatta holds that the latter 
alone is permitted and both sx» and aia are disallowed. Now that 
we know that arf too is a particular bird and that one was 
sacrificed to god fast as a most favourite dish of his (Art 42), Bühler's 
interpretation is obviously the correct one and we have only to add the 
Hornbill to the Flamingo and the Common Crane to complete the list of 
three great birds permitted, leaving out the asam (arw) as an exception. 
This finds support from a somewhat similarly worded Sütra in another 
Smrti which permits arg ree with fafesx birds like fafax, qz, etc. :— 


qfarerfeafarfesa m fresrerarettora- 
myaman: Tax faena: | aaaea, 1.5.154 


Here, it will be noted, the first five out of the six faf&&x birds including the 
amaa (same as ater fort) are permitted while the last, viz., the arer (the 
Great Bustard, Art. 63) is not allowed. All Cranes are good eating and 
the reason for the exception in favour of sre, the Sarus, is to be found in 
the extraordinary devotion observed between the Sarus couple which has 
endeared them to the Indians from very ancient times. ** Itis also worth 
noting that poet atedif# includes Pea and Fx but not the Sarus in the list 
of water-birds recommended as food by tara to Rama when the latter 
made a long halt at the Pampà lake (para. 15 below). 

12. The Hooded Crane (35") is of a dark grey colour with the neck 
and the whole head except the bald red crown, pure. white in contrast 
with the rest of the body colour. The bill is yellowish horny, the eyes 
orange-brown, and the legs horny-black (Finn) though the colours of 
these parts are slightly different according to the F.B.I. Breeding in 
Eastern Siberia and Japan it migrates south to China and in smaller 
numbers to Eastern Assam within Indian limits. It is possible that in the 


*The faswfzar, chapter 51, disallows all five-toed animals and all birds 
except these expressly named — “marmara gp IATA Uu 
qaga | fafaferfrsweeraeafrerrqperew dfe-giwnr IERI |” 

** The voice and sight of a Sarus couple are amongst the best of auguries : 

wserdfufa: wen feet adafa | 

spar qeà fra + asa Aea Te ug gem II 

aAa Aaea wees gsi | 

ma magas gare serfs aa i 

ququmt, 8.9-10, p. 234. 

The first and fourth quarters of the second verse furnish an: additional clue to the 
significance of the adnoun mIfd4ewW (beloved of the pleasure-secker) for the Sarus. 
See fone type Sts 
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long past it travelled further west and was known to the ancient Indians, 
may be even as an aviary bird in Royal establishments. The azam ana 
according to Haradatta on the ameta 834, 1.5.17.36 quoted and discussed 
in para. 9 above, is of two kinds, one with a white head and the other 
with a red head: 


“mat fedi at sat Hat d aem: 1.” 


The aqiq, or Mavecs—-aenT should therefere be the Hooded Crane and 
the aferaiq-or wear- the Sarus i.e. the Indian Crane. The Hooded 
variety being a bird of rare occurrence the «ww of the Sūtra in question, 
as already pointed out in para. 9, must be taken to be the well known 
Sarus. 

13. The Black-necked Crane (about 46") is slightly larger than the 
Common Crane and is known to breed in Tibet and Kokonor, not. very 
far from India, and Frank Finn says that it may be expected to visit 
India in winter (How to Know the Indian Waders, p. 67). The body 
plumage is greyish white and the whole of the head, neck and tail black. 
The bill is horny-grey or-green, iris yellow and the legs black. The bare 
skin of the crown is dull red. Like the Common Crane it has a trumpet- 
ing call. The breeding grounds of the Bar-head Goose also are the lakes 
of Ladakh and Tibet and if the ancients knew, as they certainly did, the 
home and habits of the Goose they must have known this Crane as well, 
and the twas area of the mixed synonymy, B (iv) (f) quoted above from 
aag and saafx, should be this Black-necked Crane. It is mantioned with 
the Ruddy Sheldrake, the Bar-head Goose, the Pin-tail Duck, and other 
healthy and happy-looking water-birds (5mm) *as giving character to 
a Himalayan scene in the fragat under the name of fera se **: 


sf aaa: arag f: 
Waa: me Werte» Weed: ii 
The second *xufgar, mirave, 22.59 


This Crane is therefore the ates area or Where mpeg. 


14. The Great White Crane (54^) comes next after the Sarus in size 
and is mentioned as the mga with the ae~ and area by mamta (Para. 
3 A). It is pure white throughout except for the wing-quills which are 
black. The naked skin of the head is reddisb, eye pale yellow, bill brown, 
and legs pink. Breeding in Siberia it visits North India in winter in small 
flocks. A large number of them was caught and taken to the Calcutta 


*The Indians Saras is not a hill:bird- and the compound aqar must be 


translated as above. 
*xzqeq also means ‘the neck’, “Ta: eara—fazacitaqara. Compare. TH 
emuk: fageerateat: for the neck-mane. 
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market about the year 1916-17 (Finn). They feed more exclusively on 
water-plants than do other Cranes and do not attack crops. Closely 


associated as it is with weedy tanks and Jheels it has been regarded as a 
kind of ar% and its specific names, J7, JAT, Ware (^U: War” Saez, 
hence "ir-Wrar—'the White-Sarus'), and ge (gest stp TATE at qatar *—- 
*one heard calling near about water or in the sky’) have been assimilated 
with those for the «rw in the lexicons. Its call is not a trumpet but a 
soft one which is syllabified in its Hindi name ‘Kare-khar’ repeated rapidly 
but rather softly (S. Baker). It will be seen that the Hindi artt * *corres- 
ponds closely to Sansk. sx x which is synonyous with or an adnoun for 
the geswg in erat. Not having a = or PSAT (a trumpeting call) it is 
not one of the 3 birds whose loud notes are discussed in para. 17 below. 
It is rarely found on dry land and the name grg as explained above is 
fully justified. 4 and g*W mention it by this name. 


15. The Demoiselle Crane (33") is the smallest 3t»x of India but very 
elegant both in form and demeanour. Unlike others it has a fully feathered 
head and wears a pair of pure white aigrettes springing from the region 
of the ear and projecting beyond the head in a beautiful downward curve. 
The crown is grey but the rest of the head and neck including the very 
long and lanceolate ornamental plumes overhanging the breast are black 
while the wings and the greater wing-coverts are blackish. The rest of the 
body plumage is grey. The bill is dull green, eyes bright red and the legs 
black. It arrives in India crossing the Himalayas about October and 
returns in March-April in huge flocks, flying across the skies in broad 
bands often a mile or more long. It does not stay for any length of time 
in North Indian plains except as a passage migrant but makes straight for 
the peninsula where it attacks the rice and other crops. The call is a 
harsh ‘kurr-kurr-kurr’ distinctly heard below as a flock passes very high 
overhead. Epithets like aqez and qx refer to its harsh voice contrasting 
with grat for the trumpeting Sarus, and it is the ayeaqt-or q-3t24, $ and 
iz of the lexicons corresponding to retat (@e#t>a)in Marathi, qu weet 
and æfèn in Hindi for it. The feeétrezama< also renders ate as ‘a kind 
of ara’. It is also the fargar of the lexicons because it is the darkest 
coloured crane of India. Like the Common Crane the Demoiselle too is 
a luxury for the table and is much sought after by sportsmen who call it by 
the name of sis (Prakrit &T»x, accepted as Sanskrit in afi. frat. as v. 1. for 
s). Its flesh was appreciated in ancient India as well and we find aa 
advising Rama to kill and eat the rich and fat Geese and Ducks, Coots 


*Compare “gh wet gata’ carat drat on wat. See also qF for the 
Ruddy Goose in M.W. and compare Wath and ale A—uttering a call like that of 
a cart-wheel (Art. 84). 

**Tt is distinguished in Hindi as didt ge, the Chinese Crane from FAT the 
Common Crane. 
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(swat :, Art. 58), the Common and the Demoiselle Cranes frequenting 
the Pampa Lake: 


"qu sat: aT: AISA: UTA T Was | 

Vr doe x x 
gafra gaia, srerfaemep qu" 
Ramayana, 3.73.12-14. 


Some thoughtless commentators have unfortunately rendered wat: as ‘frogs’, 
as for example, in fasadat, Nirnayasagar edition, Bombay, 1930. , 


16. The identifications made in the preceding paragraphs are sum- 
marized below: 


1. The Eastern Common Crane—#i=3, 

2. The Hooded Crane—sàqqdq—or anmas eem, 

3. The Black-necked Crane— famos area or Arrera ceu, 

4. The Great White Crane—sirer—grg zara; gorug a, 
5. The Sarus or Indian Crane—caners wen, (seri) area 
6. The Demoiselle Crane — HC, qz, quas, Arg -ara 


17. As there is reason to believe that Sanskrit scholars have very hazy 
and often mistaken ideas about the ts and his cousins, barring of course 
the well known Sarus, and particulary as Dr. S.C. Law, F. Z. S., misled by 
the rendering of ae as aaas in Bengali in mesema, has identified the 
at= of Poet Kalidasa with the Pond-Heron or Paddy-Bird (Ardeola grayii) 
in his well known book, ‘Kalidaser Pakhi (in Bengali), page 93, it is 
neceasary to add a few more words about the voice of the aea described 
by Kalidasa as a far carrying resonant sound (ataa faata). The Pond-Heron 
known in Bengal as ‘koncha-Baka’ “‘is a silent bird but invariably utters a 
low, hoarse croak as it rises, whilst at night, when the colonies settle down 
to roost, there is a considerable amount of querulous croaking and flutter- 
ing" (S. Baker in F. B. I.). Neither the occasional low croak nor the 
querulous croakings on the trees can come anywhere near the sonorous 
trumpeting calls coming from a flock of Common Cranes feeding in the 
rice fields or flying in formation high up in the air. The powerful and 
far-reaching call of the #4 has indeed been stressed in the following 
description of a particular way of reciting a #a:— 


“ataa A —díw. afgat, 9.5.11. 


where the adjective smgx refers to its high note. srrmrTÀ commenting on 
"ard view" ibid. 5.5.12 describes aia as aranea: dfürfaq, ie. a parti- 
cular bird with a very loud call. At a sacrifice to secure heaven to the 
host (gsm) the gq priest must pronounce the exclamation ave in a very 
loud tone:— "sv: al=afaa ave gata exderrer"— fevorkeit siqua, Pt. 8, 21.2.44. 
Again, aaar (atear) has been explained as follows in aframe: — 
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“araa waz: aÀ wet W SUID D alata HN | Wut 
amaa fafeddrfr demerit ead ds d starr: d Isai 
figire 1” 

l Sub Voice PA. 


"HEUT weal ae aAA eta ngat WEdT WA stax 


freien: sues ageatfacare agaaa 
Ibid. Vol. 5. pp. 1445-46. 


The a mountain in the Himalayas is described as resounding with the 
loud calls of the += birds: 


“sl oa Werner": aaaf 1” MBh. 9.46.84. 


The trumpeting of elephants in pain or when wounded with a shower of 
sharp arrows: 


“atten maaa —TTeTRTUT, 3.5, (p. 385); 
"sepe fares areratfagat wat: 1” MBh. 7.20.52. 


The sharp neighing of a spirited war-horse: 


"mud. fga gag” 1 qeuifeqt, 97.7. 


18. A selection from literature, illustrative of the associations and 
habits of these birds as also in support ofthe earlier remarks that the term 
area (a with area, having a loud call) has been used not only for the Sarus 
but also for other Cranes, is given below: 


“watt fod ai wee: aià d 
aa ana Beara Arvara sarfea p 1 +* 
veru, HAT vs, 33.182 


The arrival of the Cranes in autumn and their flight in formation: 


TPIWGWHISTUT Sq SHÍGSTSWS | MBh. 3.183.10 
aaam: PaT: 

Sfasrg fees: PAT UN: gË T: I MIA, 4.18 
Jsa As THAT BMT TATA | MBh. 7.139.33. 
eal 4 faa aly afa | 

amaa feerararaat fret i wast, 4.30.5. 


"Per miata: aeaaea tea spRUT fade——is the principal sentence. 

**This statement is based upon facts observed by the ancients that the migratory Geese, 
Swans, and Cranes avoiding the higher Himalayas pass through the valleys one of which is 
known as the #I>aeeq. 
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qaa: Wf Haat aaaf Aaa | fads, 3.55.19. 
ATTA THT AKT: WAT FATAL | Ibid. 3.55.95 


zd in the last line clearly stands for the area (the Crane known by the 
name of 9i, ‘the white’) or the Great White Crane, for no Hawk or 
Eagle is known to fly in numbers or in formation (Awa). ‘ara’ asa 
bird of the autumn, "wait, in the above passages is synonymous with sta, 
for the Sarus proper is not a winter visitor (sxfew) with us nor does it 
fly very high or in large formations. The Demoiselles may also be intended 
by the term aa. 

19. Small numbers of Sarus, flying low in V-form have been compared 
to a decorative festoon hanging in a curve over an arch-way in one of the 
most beautiful similes of Kalidasa: 


attra faaerf ere: areas | 
area: ragt: affare: Ta, 1.41 


But the poet would seem to be indebted for the beautiful picture to the 
following from the Ramayana: 


faamaaa sraea srafarar erreraredfen: | 
TW: WDR Mea aaraa afar IST!» 4.30.48. 


A very large flight of Cranes, probably the Demoiselles, called «r«rifa in 
the text, is beautifully described in the following verse: 


masa a favet ow alat cw 
Rigfa x fad | 
friaa ire 
daaa ATATA, di AATA, 4.2. 


The charming association of the Common and the Demoiselle Cranes with 
the larger rivers, the Common and the Sarus Cranes announcing their 
presence in the wheat and barley crops covered by the heavy morning 
mist, their undisturbed happiness in the rice-fields combined with a cloud- 
less autumn, crystal waters and smiling flowers— all these have been re- 
called with affection. The ancients loved their birds and did not grudge 
them a share in the rich bounties of mother earth:— 


CAAA: HLA AAT: | 
gferaraaarnite Talat Ta AeA di STHUTIT, 4.30.63 


Naw aap aaga, (TA) | MBh. 3.64.113. 
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amosara Wa IgA 3 

wwedsegfad qup fg: cerunt d WATT, 3.16.16. 
FCAT SY PAAFTE, |d 

fifaez vwwfG aig ved At gR, 2.16.21. 

were gga Sai werd aag Waa, 4.30.53. 


The Common Crane and the Sarus were among the pet birds of Royalty, 
e.g., the palaces of Queen Kaikeyi and Crown-Prince Rama had them: 


aaga BSAC | WATT, 2.10.12. 


aa aqea fenfufaufsqq | Ibid. 2.15.34. 


The well-known hetaera, vata, of wsssízs maintained a large aviary 
induding the ara as a domestic pet: 


"UdsTt gangami Sd eae: Saeed TESTO |" 


Act 4, after verse 28. 


oe the appreciative remarks of S. Baker quoted in the footnote to para. 8. 
*This would seem to containan ironical hit at the institution of eunuchs in Royal 
harems. 
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BUSTARDS D 


l. This family of birds is a link between the Cranes on one side and 
the Plovers on the other, the Stone Plovers being intermediate between 
them and the Plovers proper. Bustards are endowed with large wings and 
stand rather high on the leg; have small heads but rather long necks. 
They are ground birds affecting dry open country or grass lands. With 
broad and flat backs, their carriage, with neck and legs perpendicular to 
the body, is peculiarly their own The larger birds ofthe group fly 
heavily like herons but with necks and legs stretched out like the. Storks, 
and *in general superficial appearance they are perhaps, most like the 
gallinaceous birds, especially in regard to their heads and wings" (Stuart 
Baker). When disturbed they run at great speed. Their young, like the 
common fowl's, are hatched covered with down, and can run about 
almost immediately after leaving the egg. Six species of Bustard occur in 
India, three of them as winter migrants and three as permanent 
residents. 

2. The following Sanskrit names refer to these birds some of which, 
being crested, have been regarded as a kind of Peacock :- 


ATi and are (am- a field or open plain, therefore, a bird that fre- 
quents these) as fafesx birds in aww and anwe. These two 
names belong to the Great Bustard and the Florican respectively 
as we shall see presently. 

mess and arg (pied, or a horse) as sgz and fafesx respectively in 
aaa. These are the Great and the Little Bustard respectively. It 
is interesting to note that Persian ‘kodan’ like «rcg also 
means both ‘a Bustard’ and ‘a pack pony’. 


quw, in M. Williams is an adnoun for the Great Bustard; 
ams, adnoun for «rcg the Little Bustard, in eqz. where qes and 
faafaat are listed with synonyms for wx. 


agaata, in the Synonymous list for a Peacock in afa. fararafr the same 
as TERS, 
faaaqz, a kind of Peacock in M. W. is the Houbara. 
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ques, v.l. Tes, incorrectly for famaz in fasresw. This and the next three 
names refer to the Great Bustard again; cf qe for a kind of 
Peacock in M. Williams, the same as pues. 

maas, ( Desert-Stork) a kind of Crane in M. W. 

arc, a fafesx bird in atama eqfà, 1. 15.154. 

firma, a kind of Cock (gage fate per Sàyana on å. afgat, 5.6.22)and saas, * 
also per Sayana on å. aa 3.9.10. 

faafaa, a kind of bird in 4st. This and the next three names belong to 
the crested Bengal Florican. 

fawfaes, in the list of Peacock-names in af. fararaftr. 

qrafa, in Aasma, 7.12; 

mafa, in amnad on aaae, 1.175. 

asaf, in gsm, 1.7.10. This is the lesser florican. 

3. The Eastern Great Bustard is a winter visitor to the extreme 
North-West of the country. The fully grown male attains a length of three 
and a half feet and weighs up to 30 pounds. The Great Indian Bustard 
is larger and heavier with a wing-span of eight feet and weighs up to 40 
pounds. He is in fact the largest and the heaviest land-bird of India 
corresponding to the elephant as the heaviest land-animal. The plumage 
is deep buff above finely vermiculated with black, the general effect 
being a rufous brown which is well described as **fax qu" in aega 
while the neck and under parts are white with a black band across the 
lower breast. The head carries a recumbent black crest. This magni- 
ficent bird occurs in pairs or parties in semi-desert land and about 
cultivation in the Punjab, Sind, Rajasthan, Kathiawar, etc., and the 
stately Cock can be spotted from a distance from its long white neck as 
he proudly struts about. He has an inflatable gular-pouch connected 
with a small opening beneath the tongue. The call *usually uttered 
before daylight, is a booming cry, not unlike a distant shout" but when 
alarmed the note is a bark. When feeding, however, the members of a 
party keep up a sort of cackle. During courtship the Cock greatly inflates 
his neck and throat** and struts before the hens w th the tail raised into a 


*Because of superficial similarity of a Crane (q) with a Stork (am) 
the term #154 has often been rendered as qp-faù9 in the lexicons and commen- 
taries. Similarly a certain amount of resemblance between the Great Indian Bustard with 
his long white neck and white lower parts and the Crane or Stork is responsible for names 
like WeaH and Idaa for the former. 

** After a few preliminary attempts at inflation ‘fout goes the whole throat down to the 
breast, and that part of it next the latter swells more and more. ....... and the lower throat 
bag gets bigger and bigger, and larger and larger, till it looks to be within six inches of the 
ground....and looked at in front, he seems to have a huge bag covered with feathers hang- 
ing down between his legs, which wobbles about as he struts here and there." (Hume quo- 
ted by S. Baker). The old name, 3T«w/, is thus seen to be after the Cock's dangling pouch 
suggestive of the trunk of an elephant. The elephant isa am because his great strength 
enables him to offer resistance and this Bustard is also a 3TXW1. a he wards off or resists 
(arafa) with his horrible smell—See paras. 4 and 10 below. 
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fan, drooping wings and the feathers of the body turned the wrong way 
about. At the same time he makes a deep moaning call, heard at a great 
distance. The food consists of principally large grass-hoppers and other 
insects but lizards, mice. young birds, etc.; grain and green shoots, are 
equally welcome. In addition this Bustard has a ‘‘curious taste for snakes 
and the natives give it credit for being a constant slayer and devourer of 
these reptiles", (S. Baker). 


4. The Great Bustard has a peculiar and very disagreeable smell 
when alive, and its flesh is not now held in much esteem. Dr. E. T. 
Aitchinson informs us that when he was on the Afghan Delimitation 
Commission, a flock of these Bustards was met with, and Lieut. Rawlinson 
succeeded in shooting one, but the stench of the bird was so great he 
almost thought of leaving it; it was so dark that he scarcely knew what it 
was that he had got, and the scent was almost enough to put off any one 
from even a new acquisition.! This writer also refers to the comments 
of F. Finn *on this curious smell of the Bustard'. 


9. As the habits of both the Great Bustards (Eastern and Indian) 
are similar they share common names in Sanskrit. In the above list it will be 
seen that Maè and mMeasm ( bellowing like a bull) are after the bird’s bellowing 
call corresponding to its name qma (sma-imi) in Hindi, The names mews 
and agai (thick-necked) are again for these birds with reference to their 
habit of puffing out their necks during courtship, while names like mews 
and qwes are merely Prakrit forms of yems unless quss is from qives 
(laying a large egg). The Peacock is arts (woody-egg) and the eggs. of 
the Great Indian Bustard are larger than those of the former. mer would 
however appear to refer to the Indian form which has a white neck and 
under-parts and lives in semi-desert areas. This name corresponds to 
Marathi mds (« and zs% fr. sai, meaning 9); cf. also the Turkish 
name for the allied Little Bustard which means ‘Sand-fowl’.2 "heTg HT 
defines the female as ga#t but the author is incorrect in attributing a 
booming call to her. “gegar is however, the same as quar. 


6. Is it possible that the name pass (flower of the yellow amaranth) 
is independent of qe% and really refers to the European Cock Bustard 
(found in the extreme North-West of India), for it fluffs out all his 
plumage and looks *like a surprising animated giant white Chrysan- 
themum’’s ? 


7. The stra eff mentions arm (aradifr one that wards off or for- 
bids) asa .fafesx bird that must not be eaten :- “gfanfeafafeadasfrsa- 
amagana TCI: qu fafemur i^ 1.5.154. 


1. Stuart Baker, Game Birds of India, pp.150-151. 
2. Stray Feathers, 1V.184. 
3. H. G. Wells, Science of Life, p. 1144. 
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arm also means an elephant. The great Bustard, with its large size, 
weight and the forbidding stench, answers to the name in both the 
senses. The Chinese also consider its flesh as inferior. 


8. It is also suggested that fadma of the following is very probably 
this bird :— ` 


“ore: ser: fefrdtfa: faded euren: d 
i d.d. 5.6.22; d. 3T. 3.9.10. 


Sàyanàcàrya in his commentary on the feat renders fadmmr as gspefasw 
which agrees well with the Bustard's resemblance to a gallinaceous bird 
and justifies its inclusion under the name of si in the fafesx list by sm; 
but in the amt he equates it with wẹaa® which also agrees with ss* for 
this bird with a long white neck and white under-parts and looking Ike a 
Stork in the distance. er being the expert artizan of the gods beautiful 
victims alone would seem to be appropriate for him, and that is what we 
find in the beautifully marked goat and the chestnut and blue Kingfisher, 
so that the Great Bustard with his “magnificent plumage" could very 
naturally be the third item in the list. The etymology of faérra is however 
beyond me and I can only offer a guess that the word is Prakrit—‘fa’ ‘a 
bird’ and aa—faraa—ehra, large; or fr. ‘fa’ and fewri—drma,, ‘elephant’. 
arcr* as a bird occurs in gma wmm (536) and aeiax sm, verse 2105. 


9. The Little Bustard is quite a miniature of the great bird just 
described. It is only about eighteen inches long and weighs less than two 
pounds. It is however a very pretty bird, sandy buff above pencilled with 
black. The wings are black and white and the under-parts white. The 
neck and breast of the cock in breeding plumage are black with a white 
necklace and a white breast-band below it. It is a winter migrant chiefly 
to the North-West including Kashmir and straggles as far east as Saharan- 
pur in the Uttar Pradesh. It frequents mustard fields, flies high, flutter- 
ing and skylarking about in the air, whence its other name, the Butterfly 
Houbara (Finn). It does not inflate its neck, has a very graceful gait and 
runs very fast on the ground, It has therefore been most appropriately 
named att ( — aa, black and white, & ‘a pied horse’) and described as 
wewmm from its small size and habit of ‘skylarking’, and #44 (thin- 


*In both the Jataka stories amı has been rendered as the gafan aga. 
In the eaaa the expression arcmfaeat AT can only refer to the boom- 
ing call of the Great Bustard, but in the commentary on verse 2249 the gafat is 
also said to be capable of carrying away small children. Apparently this last name was 
applied to two different birds, the Great Bustard and the Adjutant Stork, See note on 
the TUS bird, Art. 81. lt may also be noted here that the Turkey-cock goes by the 
name of ‘feel-murg’—elephant-bird, in Persia. If the word dm for fans is not found 
in the lexicons it only shows that it has not been used in literature. 
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necked) as against Tem for the great Bustard. aq as a fafesx bird of gsm 
is certainly this bird. amg also means ‘a black and white horse’ and it is 
more than probable that the name implies an underlying similarity of the 
breeding male with a smart pony decked out with silver trappings. The 
erect gait of the bird and itsspeed on the ground also are quite sug- 
gestive. That similarity with the horse did strike the ancients is apparent 
from the vernacular names like sigt% (horse-heron) given by amaa for 
Ma of aH, and Hindi stxx(stes, set) for the Great Bustard. An alternative 
note of segwT4Td on wrcg runs : (set ponga qatar fafa” which is 
clearly reflected in reg WW: Emew:" of semen. It-is interesting to 
note that one of the riddles posed in qmr. afgat 23.11 is, “fa ferari agaaa: ?" 
Which is the great bird ? The answer in the next wa, is "sm smi Seg d 
“The great bird is the a4, the horse". Is fasha the same as agga ? The 
riddle would thus consist of a double meaning of s*a as an animal and as 
a bird : cf arcgand the vernacular names noted above, 


10. Macqueen's Bustard or  Houbara resembles in build the 
Great Indian Bustard but is much smaller, being only about twenty 
nine inches in length. It is sandy brown above, beautifully marked 
with minute pencilling of black on, buff. Both sexes have a black crest. It 
is known as fix in North-India which is from Sansk. firmar from the fine 
pencilling of black (famfga) in the upper plumage of the bird and the 
long crest. The equation from fa«rss given above should be interpreted— 
‘the fiimaax is a kind of wes or Bustard’, otherwise it would be incorrect 
as the two are altogether different birds. The Houbara, when attacked by 
a trained Falcon and probably also in nature, protects itself by ejecting 
foul-smelling liquid excreta on the body of the attacking bird which gives 
up the chase in disgust. Would the name aiv apply to this bird as well? 
Perhaps not. But it is evidently the feta mentioned with aron in deem, 
2105, so named from the habit just described (fr. fag, the evil smelling 
asafoetida) . It is also possible that “arem-feqast” isa compound name (fe¥- 
usar) for the evil smelling Great Bustard: cf. q«arer an elephant in rut 
exuding scented ichor from the temples. The flesh of all Bustrads except 
the adult Great Indian Bustard is excellent. 


11. The Bengal Florican is practically a black bird in the breeding 
plumage with wings mostly white, and back pencilled with buff markings. 
It has a long black crest and long black hackles on the lower neck and a 
tuft of still longer feathers hanging down from the lower breast. The male 
is twenty six inches long. Out of the breeding season both the cock and 
hen wear a plumage of mottled buff and black. They love cover and live 
in the grassy plains between the Himalayas and the Ganges though: they 
have been found as far west as the Jumna. The male is known as xe in 
Hindi (fr. 3X, a spy and s to move ? because of the bird’s habitat and 
movements in grass cover) and w«mWix (ww or sas, ‘kind of grass’ and #43, 
a peacock) in Assam, and amı (qwegx) in Marathi. It has been a favou- 
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rite for hawking and is mentioned by the name of quafeq in the fas 
aka :— 


“spear afta ast qUmrfguar ga: 1” —7.12. 


It is also probably the are of 4x$ and mafa mentioned in the faaara 
rer on araaeaaenfa 1.175. Both these names evidently refer to the habit of 
the bird frequenting grass covered plains 


12. The Lesser Florican or Likh isthe smallest Bustard known, and 
is in form and general colour a fairly accurate miniature of the larger 
Florican. The cock in breeding plumage has neither crest nor hackles on 
the neck or breast but from each side of his head, behind the ears, spring 
a number of long feathers. and three of these on each side are the longest 
*sometimes reaching as much as five inches in length, and generally 
exceeding three and a half inches. As a rule, the three longest feathers 
are graduated, and though in some cases they aresubequal, three is nearly 
always a great difference in length between these three feathers and the 
others, which may vary between one and two inches. These feathers, more 
specially the longer ones, are spatulate in shape".* Evidently, therefore, 
the total number of such feathers is not less than five on each side. The 
illustration in The Indian Waders by Finn shows five, two small and 
three long. 


13. One of the different kinds of forceps mentioned in gsm, 1.10 was 
designed after the shape of the bill of the bird srfrsw which seems to 
be no other than the Lesser Florican with the separated feathers of the 
ear tufts jutting out well behind the head. Now if one raised one's palm 
to cover one's ears with the fingers spread out, the latter would represent 
the spatulate feathers in position about the bird's head, and the pictur- 
esque aptness of the name swf" would be apparent. The Prakrit 
expression “ayfa swf" for a palm or hand with the fingers branching 
out offers a very good comparison. It is explained as follows :— 


“HASTA TMT HEA Fa aT GNITESDPW: GTWuWÉP 1” 
aat Fa, p. 188. 


14. Another Hindi name for it is frs which is merely a truncated 
form of fafafaa or faafaa (playing, delighting in uncultivated or grass 
land). Both forms of Florican, particularly the breeding males, are in the 
habit of constantly springing or jumping up high above the grass, as a 
part of their love-play to attract the hens and the name cleasly refers to 


*Stuart Baker, Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon, p. 200. 
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this habit. As however the crested bird is qrafgq and this bird is fw in 
Hindi it would follow that the name though applicable to both was pro- 
bably reserved for the Lesser Florican. The original name may well have 
been faaefa (fa, ‘a bird’, i.e. a bird of the grass-land) or simply @fī— 
‘the playful bird’; cf. «wa for the sportive Wagtail. : 
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STONE PLOVERS 


l. In this article we are concerned with only two birds of the group, 
viz. the Indian Stone-Plover and the Great Stone-Plover. They form a 
very natural link with the Bustards and lead on to the Plovers proper, 
and are found throughout Old World. They are ground birds of a brown 
plumage, with a large head and large eyes, the latter necessitated by their 
nocturnal habits. During the day they rest on the ground in the shade of 
bushes or a grove of trees. The call of the Indian Stone-Plover is mostly 
heard during the night (after dusk); more particularly on moonlit nights 
—a series of sharp and clear whistling notes...pick...pick...pick followed 
by quickly repeated double notes, pick-wick...pick-wick...pick-wick..., and 
very often duets are indulged in (Salim Ali). The voice of the Great 
Stone-Plover which frequents river-beds and sand-banks is a harsh croak 
though “‘it is also heard occasionally piping at night" (Smythies). The 
piping call of the smaller bird is quite musical in effect, resembling that 
of sharp taps on a well-strung small drum and has indeed been described 
as “wild and musical". 

2. The Stone Plover goes by the name of sar or sx in Hindi. 
sendfewr has mafas (v.l. qrrfaw) in the list ofsgs birds. The name, from 
qv, means a ‘drummer’ and sayfa would be a ‘pleasant drummer’. Now 
the Hindi name maama is directly from Sansk. swmmifas with a and « of 
the latter changed to x and a and the omission of fa so that both the names 
satay and qmrfms belong to the Stone-Plover. The Write mentions it 
as am —vol, 2,276. 39. 

3. dérifsx (large-headed), is a kind of bird in M. Williams and 
exactly corresponds to Hindi asfaét (v.l. axfatt), another name for the 
ipod Plover. There is thus &riferz for both the Great and the Indian Stone- 

overs, 
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COURSERS & PRATINCGLES 


Three species of Genus Cursorius are found in India. They frequent 
dry plains and are of the size of a Lapwing. They are fast runners, so much 
so that like the spokes of a swiftly turned wheel their legs become invisi- 
ble!, and the best known among them, the Indian Courser, found 
throughout the country, except East Bengal and Assam, is characterised 
by ivory or even china-white feet. It is evidently the Ramo of gaa placed 
in the wa group. Most editions of gaqafeat give aaret instead which 
however has been rightly omitted by M. Williams as it does not make 
good sense. The Nirnaya Sagar edition mentions łaa% in the foot-note as 
an alternative reading, and this js given by M. Williams. Another name 
for the bird is fase which is included in the quotation from mamų given 
by seca in his commentary on qecifgat, 95.28. Its name in Telugu (Dura- 
wayi) also means ‘a fast runner’ and is the same as faraet of «mmm and 
‘Swift-foot’ of Jerdon. 

The Pratincoles (Sand-Swallows or Swallow-Plovers) have short legs 
and Tern-like action and flight. They have Swallow-like bills with a large 
gape which helps them in catching insects on the wing. They hunt in 
flocks both on the ground and in the air. “They keep to the open ground 
..running at great speed in short dashes hither and thither as they feed 
on various insects and small grasshoppers. They fly very strongly and at 
great speed, constantly whirling and wheeling about as they go" (Stuart 
Baker). Two of the species frequent dry land while the third is associated 
with wide stretches of sand and shingle beds of the larger rivers.. Many 
birds are known to perform “the broken-wing trick" when their nests con- 
taining young chicks are approached by man but the behaviour of.the 
Pratincoles in this respect is particularly noteworthy—less so of the Ring- 
Plovers. Douglas Dewar describes his experience in the following words : 
*Swallow-Plovers were surrounding me. They were nearly allon the 
ground and striking strange attitudes. Some were lying on the sands as 
though they had been wounded and fallen on the ground; others were 


l. Cassell's Book of Birds. 
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floundering in the sand as if in pain; some were fluttering along with one 
wing stretched out limply, looking as though it were broken; while others 
appeared.to have both wings broken."! Hume also records a similar 
experienee in Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds? Dewar comments that 
*thelittle pratincole appears to be a bird having a singularly unbalanced 
mind while it is breeding", and again, *it would seem that the pratincole 
when in breeding condition, is sometimes so excitable that if one of a flock 
takes fright, the alarm is communicated to its fellows, and they then often 
behave as if attacked by an epileptic fit.” 

The farens and greet of gartan 34 give names of some water-birds 
as below : 

i "spp ay 
agam asaf | gferarentfes «d —fanrostis. 
i “Ts: Teste d alaftesirgege: 1” Ibid. 
ii “TASTE: TERA | aga Crater UO gnat, aiaa 
iv "e qrfaedt q ae | fot agg 1” 
v. "spafeufeufemp i. gredi gaT” 
THX in SISCheHEW under teryfant* 

The extract (iii) from gratis from its adziterafa section which 
implies that the names in every half-verse are synonymous, but a compari- 
son with the extracts (i) and (v) from fasmeWw and serz shows that the 
equation “ataeteTestt:” is complete by itself and independent of the 
equation “grgdt aafaa” which latter therefore corresponds to ‘addr 
agam esate”? of fasmesm and “gyi agfa” of sem. The second 
part of fawsrmeHw, viz." gmt enfe} aa” refers to a different bird 
(Pipit, Art. 26-B) . It is submitted that both the lines from grat belong 
properly to the «maf part of it and have been wrongly placed in the 
aimiterafü section. 

No. (iv) would then be divisible into two equations: (a) vgrfeedt g laed, 
and (b) fam magg each referring to a. particular type of bird. Now 
as the name grgfawr is placed with att and wwfrsrin famea and with 
wmrafesr in graach, and also as the last three names mean the Little Ringed 
Plover (Art. 71) it would seem that the author intends gryfasr also for 
the same bird. It has already been stated that the Little Ringed Plover's 
behaviour at the nest is similar to that of the Pratincole, though not so 
markedly, so that it is just possible that the name gmfast was applicable 
to both. Considering, however, the particularly exaggerated reactions of 
the pratincole ‘the name seems to have been originally meant for it and 


l. Glimpses of Indian Birds, p. 206. 

2. VoLIII,p. 231. 

3. Birds at the Nest, p. 183. 

4. Each of the above half verses consists of two equations each containing synonyms 
* for a single bird and forms allied to it with, however, the exception of the first half of No. 
( v) which mixes up two members of the Ibis group—See Art. 80. 
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came later to be mistaken for the Plover as well. This would explain the 
mixing up of the names of the two birds, and once agfamt was equated 
with the Ringed Plover the author was under a necessity to give a 
separate synonymy for the Pratincole which he did with “fam magga”. 
Now wageget clearly signifies a very small water-side bird (cf. semgsmét 
and aragagfest for the Rails and Crakes, Art. 58) and if wgrfset is a 
Gull, which is as big as a Crow if not larger (M. Williams, and Art.68), 
aagaget would be a most improper synonym for it. The name, therefore, 
belongs to a small bird otherwise known as fanaat. This last implies a bird 
that moves and flies in all directions (fa*4) and the Pratincoles, as we 
have seen, fullp answer to this meaning, and their small size suits the 
name of wagaget. faafa (fayfa from fay-+fa a bird that flies in all dircetions) 
is one of the birds prohibited as food in afassdfgat (Chap. 12) and is 
probably the same as nast gmét asa bird name is included in the list 
quoted by wezraew from qum in qeuifgar (85.28). We thus have faqfa, farast, 
and gmfawr for the pratincoles. The very apt name of grgdt is based on 
human behaviour, e.g. fama, a Brahman, on being told by an astrologer 
that his little boy of seven would not live beyond a year, falls to the 
ground, calling bitterly, “My son, oh My son.” 


“al ga qa Gate vara a fas ram, Pt. I, Ch. 43-11 


Compare also : 
"STSIT ear: Teta ceva gr qur | rb fg «gra: |’ —feearaara, 

p. 415 
Commenting on aavuaaa (V.8) afafa smegma has rendered xt (Tern, 
Art.69) incorrectly as aqe fa sfaat qesfausedt, but the statement that giget 
(anã) is a em fany i.e. of the size of a Sparrow is correct, for the small 
Indian pratincole of the larger rivers in North India is not over 6.5 
inches in length. This supports the interpretation of wag7Hel given above. 
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CRAB PLOVER 


This “very extraordinary bird” with a peculiar nesting habit has been 
placed in a family by itself. It is a Plover-like white bird (16 inches) with 
a black back. It nests “in colonies, often of great size, scooping burrows 
anything from one to four feet long in thessand or, occasionally among 
the loose boulders and rocks, in which it lays its one pure white egg" 
(S. Baker). It feeds mostly on crabs and hencethe name Its breeding 
grounds are on the islands at the Adam's Bridge, Ceylon, and 
some islands in the Persian Gulf Ancient indian Law-givers were 
undoubtedly men of religion and some of them must have come to 
know this bird and its curious habits during their pilgrimage to Ramesh- 
varam situated on an island next to Adam's Bridge. Law-giver afass was 
probably one such and he has included a bird called 4mm in the 14th 
chapter of his Samhità in the list of birds prohibited as food for the twice- 
born Hindus of the time. This 4«mr$ is perhaps the same as faerat, ‘a kind of 
bird’ in M. Williams. Both are from faa ‘a hole’ or ‘to conceal’ and imply 
a bird that lives or nests in a hole. łam, however, may also be from ST 
sea-coast, and would seem to imply a coastal bird (cf 8«rmx— M. W.). 
Most probably, therefore, both the names refer to the Crab-plover which 
nests in a hole and along the sea-coast. No other Samhita or eft mentions 
these names so far as I know, nor do the commoner lexicons give them. 
Had the name applied to any of the North Indian birds nesting in holes* 
some at least of the lexicons would surely have given it. In the circums- 
tances it may be presumed that sage afass having known the bird during 
his visit to Rameshvaram made it a point to include it in his list not only 
as a curiosity but also to prohibit the Hindus of the neighbourhood from 
killing it for food, particularly as it is so easy to catch it in its nest-hole. 
All this is pure conjecture, and there may be nothing in it, and if so, the 
Crab-Plover of the extreme South must golike so many other birds even 
in North India, without an old Sanskrit name. In fact one has no right 
to expect Sanskrit names for uncómmon birds even of North India, much 
less of birds beyond its limits, except perhaps as curiosities in royal 
aviaries. 


*For example, Bee-eaters, Kingfishers, Bank-Mynas, and many others. 
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SKUAS 


The Skuas are large Gull-like birds seen along the Sind coast. They 
live on fish which they rob from Gulls and Terns, pursuing them in the 
air until they drop the desired morsel, which they then seize (S. Baker). 
Their callis a piercing scream or gull-like “gack, gack”. There is no 
Sanskrit name for them, but from their general appearance and habits they 
would be included in the general name of sgz«re for the. large sea-birds 


like the Sea-Gulls and others. 
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GULLS 


1. Alfred Newton, the great British Zoologist and author of The Dictionary 
of Birds seriously questioned the wisdom of separating the Skuas, Gulls 
Terns and Skimmers, all placed in the genus Larus by Linnaeus, img 
separate families (see Ency. Brit., 11th ed., Vol, 12, 714), and the last three 
were indeed so placed by Blanford and Oats in the first edition of The 
Fauna of British India (Birds), but, following the classification of Lowe 
Stuart Baker has separated them into distinct families in the second alison 
and yet he admits the correctness of the earlier grouping of all three in a 
single family. Since I have followed throughout the plan of the second 
edition I must stick to it in the case of these birds as well. 

2. Gulls, the “most beautiful dwellers of the coasts and marshes”’ are 
medium to fairly large sized birds with long, moderately broad wings 
almost square cut tails and webbed feet. The bill is stout and wedges 
shaped with the upper mandible hooked at the tip, and when hunting for 
food they usually fly with their bills nearly on a line with their 
body. The predominating colour of the adult birds is white with 
a grey mantle, varying in shade from the most delicate pearl-grey 
to dark blackish-slate, and the head is often more or less marked 
with black in summer. The seasonal change is not great and affects 
chiefly the colour of the head. The young are a mottled brown and 
take three or four years to assume the adult plumage. They are grand 
fliers and show perfect mastery of the air and wind, remarkably quick 

and clever in their manoeuvres. They have voracious appetites and live 
mostly on dead fish, floating garbage, offal of all sorts, insects, grasshoppers 
etc. They are in fact perfect scavengers of the waters and coastal eens 
Just as the Vultures are on the land. They pick up their food from the 
surface of the water and never dive for it like the Terns, but they are 
experts in catching with their feet any tit bits thrown up to them in the 
air. They often swim and rest on the water floating highly like the Ducks, 
The Terns, on the other hand, are ofa small to medium size with long 
tapering wings, deeply forked tails, narrow and straight bills, short lees 
and small webbed feet. Expert on the wing, their flight is exceedingly 
graceful and when out for their fish food they carry their bills pointed 
downward, scanning the waters below with their searching eyes for an 
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individual fish or shoals of small fish at which they dive from a height of 
10 to 20 feet. Unlike the Gulls they never touch any dead or putrid stuff. 
The colour scheme of their body plumage is, in the majority of cases, 
similar to that of the Gulls—black on the head, grey on the upper and 
white on the lower parts. Writing of these birds in his interesting little 
book, Birds of the Sea R.M. Lockley observes that the Gulls and Terns are 
closely related. “They seem to fly like embodied spirits clad in grey and 
white, though some have black hoods and some have black on their wings. 
The long-winged and long-tailed Terns are altogether more volatile and 
dainty and less aggressive than the larger and heavier built Gull-tribe.” 
Both are sociable, breed in large dense colonies, and are very noisy when 
feeding in company and at their nesting grounds.* 

3. Of the nearly-fifty known species of Gulls in the world seven are 
represented in India, four along the coasts and four of these occur also on 
large inland rivers, lakes, and marshes. All except the Sooty Gull and the 
Slender-billed Gull, which breed on islands off the Mekran coast and on 
the Mekran coast respectively and may be called resident birds, are winter 
visitors with us. The Brown-headed Gull breeds on the lakes and marshes 
of Ladakh in Kashmir and further east in Tibet. The Indo-Aryans may 
well have been familiar with the Gull and its breeding habits before they 
moved into India but at any rate they must have got to know about 
those breeding nearer home. 

4. Four of the species that spend the winter in North India are briefly 
described below: 

(1) The Great Black-headed Gull (length 26", wing-expanse 68") 
has black head and neck, the upper parts pale grey and the lower parts 
white. The bill is yellow and the legs and feet yellow to orange yellow. 
In winter the head and neck become white streaked with black but 
the summer garb is assumed as the bird leaves India for its breeding home 
in Gentral Asia by about March-April. Its great size and magnificent flight 
render it conspicuous wherever it occurs. In India it is found on all the 
great rivers. In addition to the usual food of the tribe this Gull has a bad 
reputation for stealing the young and eggs of other birds. Its call is a very 
loud raucous cry, much like that of the Greater Black-backed Gull, which 
is described as a low ha-ha-ha-ha, a braying ha-ha-ha, a deep keow- 
keow, a short barking note and a long drawn moan (Birds of America, 
1936). 

d The Black-headed or Laughing Gull (length 16") is about the size 
ofa Crow but with a much longer wing-expanse. In summer the head 


*The male Gull invites the female for copulation but amongst the Terns either may 
invite either, and, unlike most other birds, copulation may be continued by the Black- 
headed Gulls and common Terns even after the eggs have hatched (J. Fisher in Watching 
Birds, p. 173—Pelican Books). During courtship the Greater Black-backed, the Lesser 
Black-backed and the Herring Gulls indulge in communal aerial dances (J. Fisher in 
Bird Recognition; Ppp- 140 ff. Pelican Books). 
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and neck are chocolate brown, the upper parts pearl grey and the under- 
parts white. The bill and legs are deep bright red. In winter the head 
and neck become white with a few dark spots here and there. It lives 
largely on worms and .insects, following the plough for this purpose. They 
also eat all sorts of grain, shoots of crops, sand eels, small fish, snails, slugs, 
etc. and at times young and eggs of other birds. In addition to a harsh **gek, 
gek” and a loud wailing “ka-yek, ka-yek” cry it also utters “long derisive 
though far from unpleasant ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha, from which it derives 
its name, ‘the Laughing Gull’, for seemingly it laughs and no great 
imagination is needed to assume that its loud cries are those of real mirth.” 
“Some observers call the sound demoniac or lunatic laughter, but to the 
writer’s ears it is the joyous, buoyant, free laugh of the open sea"! (Birds of 
America). Numbers are found together flying and wheeling backwards 
and forwards over lakes, jheels and the larger rivers and when not feeding 
they rest either on the water or sands and banks. 


(3) The Brown-headed Gull (17") resembles the Black-headed but 
the colour of the head in summer is ashy-brown instead of chocolate-brown. 
The bill and legs are deep red. In winter the head turns white. It visits 
the plains of Eastern India during the winter and its habits and voice are 
those of the Black-headed variety, following the plough for insects and 
worms brought up by the ploughshare. 

(4) The Yellow-legged Herring Gull (23" to 25”, wing-expanse 58" 
to 60") is, like the Great Black-headed Gull, a large bird with white head, 
neck, tail and underparts, and a. dark slaty-grey mantle, The bill and legs 
are bright yellow.* Its call notes are similar to those of the common Herr- 
ing Gull, described as a loud and raucous series of **cack-cack-cac-cac-cac- 
cac; or sometimes a querulous scream, kuh-r-e-e-e-e, kuh-r-r-e-e-e-e-e-ah, 
mingled with cluckings and subdued hen-like gobblings” (Illus. Ency. of 
American Birds). Like others they are omnivorous scavengers and in 


"Sanskrit lexicons mention (i) the white (W|x or faa), (ii) the red (S83), 
and the black (po). varieties of Rape-seed or Mustard (a97) corresponding to 
Brassica Alba, B. Juncea and B. Nigra or Napus respectively but not the yellow (tq) 
variety. A fourth variety is however mentioned by the name of 44 499 defined as 
gasfe (of the colour of the feet of the $Xx bird) with Uz (coming up naturally 
with the rains i.e. self-sown and therefore wild) and ÍAS (not dying out, hence the same 
as the preceding). Now the variety Brassica Campestris, the yellow Rape-seed, though 
cultivated, grows wild in North India and is known in Hindi as Tat art. It is, therefore, 
submitted that @aaqq (cf. qata) is this yellow Rape-seed and gx in its descriptive 
synonym, SJXf&s, is no other than the Yellow-legged Herring Gull or the 
Great Black-headed Gull having yellow feet. 

No other bird sharing the name PR has really yellow feet. "cenfet! 
(poetic for gu has been rendered as ‘gena wa? in the commentary on 
IAEA, page 248, The synonym HEMT given there is however incorrect. 
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addition are experts in breaking hard and soft clams, These they pick up 
from the shore in their feet and drop them on hard ground or rock from a 
height of 50 to 60 feet for the contents. They are coastal birds of Western 
and North-West India but straggle far inland to the larger rivers and 
lakes as far North as Kashmir and East as Cachar in Assam. 

5. The ancient Indians had evidently noticed the similarity of physical 
features, close association with the water, and the noisy habits of both the 
Gulls and Terns and regarded them as closely allied forms, so much so, 
that they named the former 3x (from roots $, Ja or 3x—to make a sound: 
alfa, ead, Hefa—#xx:) and the latter 3x as if the former, with their heavier 
build and greater dash, were the males and the latter, with a graceful form 


‘and finer discrimination as to food, were the females of closely allied 


species. It is also probable that with Gulls named as $e the smaller Terns 
were distinguished as $xt on the principle, “et eam srfaeqemearfataasmraa 
gfa"— sm, 3.5.7; e.g. we have ad* for the larger Common Grey Quail 
and afq«et for smaller Rain Quail (Art. 55). Some of the Sanskrit lexicons 
mention only three birds sharing the name 3$x, viz., the Osprey, the 
Demoiselle Crane (#1=@) and ‘a kind of Eagle’ (see ses$eig2 and M. W.).* 
Both q% and gsm place $xx in their lists of ‘Birds of Prey’ (swer) for the 
Fishing Eagles including the Osprey, while both have sæmt (very noisy) 
in the lists of ‘Water Birds’ (*at:) for the noisy Gulls. But as both the 
Fishing Eagles and the Gulls are very noisy the terms $xx and warm have 
been treated as synonymous both in literature, particularly Pali literature, 
and the lexicons. M. Williams’ rendering of ‘sett as ‘a sea-eagle’ is cer- 
tainly correct but it is not so on the authority of a% as we have just seen. 
The earliest homonymous equation for these noisy birds, barring of course 
the D. Crane which is a $< but not wm, but including the noisy Terns 
and the Curlew is “sergeant” of emot. The afa. fara. expressly includ- 
es the Fishing Eagles and Osprey in the extended synonymy: "smt 
enm: $us, while the egat includes the Terns and Curlew also with- 
in it:— 
(a) ana: fet Gar, qc wem | 
(b) seem WcETHTSTT: | 


(c) su (? Het) Tagg | 


The first equation includes sestr—sesisft and 3xx-3x«&t ( cf. Fa wed, aadtfa gx: 
Raai q mxd—siidireua) as homonyms applicable to several different birds 
possessing a harsh voice (uw); the second to sem ( —3«x) as noisy fish- 
killing birds; and the third to xx or 3x1 as a noisy bird resembling a 


*qr. q..renders $< as FARM and FCA; andgt as the female of Fx, but 
(the same as xw, HX) is equated with (i) qf&rfaspm, (ii) qamet (pointing to the 
fishing Eagle), (iii) «qaf, and (iv) a Cat. 
qf, commentator of uem AY, renders FX as SAPR at page 144 
and the bird meant is no doubt a Gull. 
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water-hen, viz., the Curlew. Now since commentators like aaa have 
interpreted xÅ as seaÎ (xqdw, 14.68; see also commentary on *qTGpqt, 
«ms 6, verse 90) it follows that the feminines sist and $t for the Terns 
and Curlew are included in the general and comprehensive equation, 
"georg qut" of am. 

The several different birds sharing the names FX and gt may be 
distinguished as below: 


(i) the dfiraxaga is the Demoiselle Crane (Art. 62) ; 

(ii) the mcmmmQ-$« ,, » Osprey* (Art. 50); 

(ili) the sm-5 p o, (mermmi) Fishing Eagles (Art. 52) ; 

(iv) the «wma or TAI-HE ,, ,, Gull; 

(v) the sg ,, ,, Tern (Art. 69) ; 

(vi) the » - Curlew, rarely $xx as perhaps in the war- 


or pepapcd "T (Art. 72). 


It follows, therefore, that the particular bird or birds intended in a given 
passage must be determined from the context, e. g, in the lists of SORT: 
and wat: in c and GIF as explained earlier in this article; gxx in 
association with water-birds like the area or at would refer either to the 
Gulls and Terns or the Demoiselle Crane; and gxxin miaa literature 
should be taken to include the Gulls, Terns and Curlew, for the Demoi- 
selle Crane would be included in term a for all Cranes, and the Osprey 
and Fishing Eagles would fall within the general terms like si and aq or 
wearer. The feminine gw on the other hand always signifies either the 
Tern or the Curlew as the context may demand. It must also be noted 
here that according to a well established convention birds of prey are 
held to be rather inauspicious (cf. afmsefre in ageifgar, 47. 4-7 and com- 
mentary of wema) and are not mentioned in passages descriptive of 
beautiful natural scenery while they are inseparable concomitants of battle 
fields, burial or cremation grounds, etc. where the sentiments of disgust 
(sw) and fear (tz) are involved. Turning to the call notes of 3 so 
common in similes, the reference is always to the sorrowful wail of women 
when in personal danger or when in fear of the loss of their near and dear 
ones. Such a reference to a large number of women crying overa threa- 
tened loss during the day time is to the Terns as birds of diurnal habits 
who gather in large flocks, crying plaintively, whenever their eggs and 
young are in danger. On the other hand, references to a single woman or 
a number of women crying piteously at night or before dawn are always 
to the Curlew or Curlews as these are chiefly heard at night and when on 


C 

*The Osprey is a winter visitor to India and as it is noisy mostly during the breeding 
season it is seldom heard in this country though its call notes are a loud Kai-Kai-Kai (Salim 
Ali in The Book of Indian Birds). The epithet or adnoun IT, therefore, is not appli- 


cable to it though it is included in a general way within the term gem for any F ishing 
Eagle. 
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the wing (Arts. 69 & 72)1. Bearing these considerations in mind it is not 
difficult to see that the numerous 3«x birds in the following passages 
relating to day-time scenes can only be the Gulls and Terns: 


ac A 


SIXUAAPRATALI JONITE: | 
TSS: AAAs F AEA, 3.158.56 
aT, 3.21.43 
«qw: Alen ved ashi ATA | 
srfxdegcmert aR A: ear, 3.15.6 (Cal. edn.) 
SIERTGUT afaa: Tat: afer fared: | 
FUT: amaa faf qufamr era 4.52.12 (Bom. edn.) 


The sportive duels of Gulls or a Gull trying to snatch fish from a Tern in 
the air over the Tapti river is referred to as Ferg Req in qae, IJA 6, 
verse 25. An important point worth noting in the above passages is the 
fact that the poets have taken care to mention birds that are on the water, 
at the water's edge, on the bank and those that fly in the air above, for it 
is all these taken together that give character to a lake or river scene. 

Coming to the later names for a Gull we have agait for the Black- 
headed Gull (M. W.) or, for the matter of that, for any Gull and which 
is perhaps from the following synonymy: 


maet q ad, fane cage -farei 

The name mgrfaet ( Ganges-Kité) refers to the Kite-like scavenging habit 
of the Gulls picking up offal from the surface of the water or tit bits 
thrown up to them in the air which they greedily catch with their feet. 
Referring to the coastal Gulls Salim Ali remarks: “Gulls are to seaports 
and docks what kites are to inland towns and bazaars — efficient scavengers.” 
The name eae} (fafa emer aefa, tara Aer ar weft) refers either to their 
magnificent flight or (Saw aefa amefa) to their seasonal visit to the 
country from beyond the Himalayas (cf. adaga afer: for the Himala- 
yan Cuckoos, Art. 37). Gulls being essentially sea-birds who “swim 
excellently and can be seen even on the roughest day, bobbing up and 
down on the waves as happy ascan be” fully deserve the picturesque names 
of atte (Wave-bird or Crow) and mara (Sea Crow). The latter term 
is wide enough to include, in a general way, all other sea-birds as well. 

Hindi ema (Dhomra in F.B.I. is probably a Bengali transliteration like 
‘Jol? for ww) for a Gull should be from Sansk. €W? onomatopoetic for 
‘uproar or tumult’ of festivity or strife (cf. ae, STA, sae) and empha- 
sizes their screaming and scrambling habits. The equation, “sma gary” in 
amag and mame would seem to be based upon the story of an old 
& eating the eggs of other water-birds related in the Mahabharata, 


1. Illustrative examples from literature have been given in these articles. 
2. For the second half of this synonymy see Art. 65. 
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2. 42. 32ff. No bird of the Goose family is known to eat eggs ina state of 
nature and it is probable that some egg-eating Gull like the Great Black- 
headed Gull has been called a ġa in a mystic (z) or etymological sense 
of aeaii ga:, and some old commentator perhaps rendered this £u of the 
story correctly by the local vernacular term of emm, a Gull. The lexico- 
grapher would then seem to have picked up the term emwras a Sanskrit 
feminine form and rendered it back as edt. 

The Gulls as a class, we have seen, are of great help in maintaining the 
cleanliness of the waters and the surrounding areas by making a clean 
sweep of all dead and putrid animal matter and it has also been pointed 
out that some particular species are of particular service to humanity by 
destroying large quantities of harmful worms and insects which if allowed 
to multiply unchecked would produce famine in the country, and history 
records how at one time the people of the State of Utah in North America 
would have suffered grievously but for the timely help rendered to them by 
the California Gulls and how they expressed their gratitude to these 
wonderful birds: “That atleast one community has not been unmindful of 

the substantial debt it owes the Gull is attested in Salt Lake City, where 
stands a monument surmounted by bronze figures of two Gulls, erected by 
the people of that city ‘in grateful remembrance’ of the signal service 
rendered by these birds at a critical time in the history of the community. 
For three consecutive years— 1848 to 1850— black crickets by millions 
threatened to.ruin the crops upon which depended the verylives of the 
settlers. Large flocks of California Gulls came. to the rescue and devoured 
vast numbers of the destructive insects, until the fields were entirely freed 
from them. It is no wonder that the sentiment of the people of Utah, as 
reflected through their laws, affords Gulls the fullest protection" (Birds 
of America, 1. 38). In India, also we have. the Black-headed and the 
Brown-headed Gulls who follow the cultivator's plough, gobble up all the 
pernicious vermin exposed in the furrows and thus render a great service 
to us, and one would not be surprised if the Vedic Aryans too were fully 
conscious of their services and left a still more lasting memorial of their 
gratefulness to them. 


69. 


TERNS 


1. A tern in general outline is an altogether more gracil, more beautiful 
but a smaller edition of a Gull Unlike the latter it Wwa straight but 
thinner and more pointed bill, long pointed wings, andimany species a 
deeply forked tail. In size they range from ten to twentiches in length. 
They have a beautiful plumage, black on the head and ut, pearl to ashy- 
grey on the upper and white on the lower parts. Bil*gs and feet are 
often red. They are as noisy as the Gulls but unlike tm again they 
exclude offal and garbage from their dietary and live mily on small fish, 
sand-eels, crustacea and insects. They are very active alseem to have a 
ceaseless flight which is buoyant, fast, easy and excengly graceful.? 
They are “among the most beautiful of God's creatures The beauty of 
their form is perfect. Their shape is a dream of comelinund their move- 
ments are the poetry of motion. Wherever there is a river lake in India, 
there you will see Terns. You cannot mistake a Tern; thim white body, 
the long racing wings, the easy flight and the frequtt descent to the 
water are a combination of characteristics peculiar these feathered 
exquisites” (Douglas Dewar). 

2. They nest, as a rule, in large or small colonies orud-banks along 
the larger rivers and the sea-coast, the nests being meriillows scraped 
in the sand. We can form some idea of the reasons behilthis communal 
breeding if we recall the well known fact that peopleie particularly 
stimulated when working in cooperation in various ids like sports, 
community dances, social activities, war, etc. and in timwf danger group 
consciousness helps to create confidence and a sense (security, and 
ensures ultimate success of an undertaking. Applyingüs analogy to 
social birds like the Flamingos, Terns and others it woulieem that the 
presence of large numbers on their breeding grounds the effect of 


1. The reader is requested to read the first two paras of the ding article. 

2. Compare the name aft (sq—smWenmm: one thii constantly on 
the move) for the allied form, the Skimmer. It is more than probiithat arfa of the 
Rgveda meant a Tern as well as the closely allied Skimmer. The wis discussed in 
the next article. 
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stimulating their sexual impulses which leads to simultaneous mating and 
breeding among them. In other words the Terns would seem to have 
realised in the course of evolution that their safety and survival in the 
struggle for existence lies in keeping together and breeding in packed 
colonies.1 As a preliminary to mating they indulge in lock-displays and 
social flights resembling the communal aerial dances of some of the Gulls, 
e.g. the Herring Gull. The courtship display of mated pairs includes (i) 
what has been aptly described as a ‘fish-flight’ where a bird with or with- 
out a fish is sportingly pursued and overtaken by another; (ii) swift 
glides from a height; (iii) slow-motion flights; and (iv) parading, bowing, 
scraping, stretching and ‘scissor-billing’ when on the ground. Both sexes 
brood the eggs and young and take part in feeding the latter, and some, 
like the Sandwitch Tern, are known to ‘pool the young’ of a colony after 
they are a few weeks old.? They are extremely demonstrative in their 
affection for young and eggs, for “a human being has only to set foot on a 
sand-bank for ascene of great excitement to ensue. Sitting birds rise from 
the nests, others arrive from the river,...and the air is filled with Terns 
flashing backwards and forwards and wheeling round and round overhead, 
their shrill plaintive cries indicating only too surely the presence of the 
eggs and offspring they seek to protect” (Whistler). They also appear to 
be very sympathetic towards their fellows that may get into difficulties. 
If one is killed the others in the neighbourhood will at once come and fly 
anxiously about uttering their plaintive cries all the time. Salim Ali's 
explanation of such behaviour when one has been actually shot down 
into the river, is that “the unwounded birds think their companion has 
discovered some food and are. anxious to share the spoils" and in the 
particular circumstances stated it would appear tobe correct. Mated 
Terns, again, are very attentive to each other, and ‘‘one of the most charm- 
ing sights ofa visit to a colony is to see one of these little, gentle creatures 
feed his mate as she sits brooding her eggs": 

3. About fifty species of Tern occur throughout the woild and India 
claims no fewer than thirtytwo of them either as winter visitors to her 
coasts and inland waters or as resident birds. Brief notes on some of the 
more important Terns found in India are given below : 

(i) The Indian Whiskered Tern (10") has a velvety black head and 
neck, ash-grey body and black abdomen. It is a resident bird of lakes and 
marshes. It breeds in colonies and makes a nest of reeds and rushes which 
is placed on lotus leaves or other water plants in lakes or swamps. When 


1. R. M. Lockey in Birds of the Sea (1945), p. 17. 

2. J. Fisher in Bird Recognition Vol. 1(1947), pp. 124-150. According to S. Baker 
in F.B.I. (Birds), 1929, however, the Sandwitch Tern is very careless of its eggs. ‘Pooling 
the young’ refers to the feeding of the young in a colony by the adult birds irrespective of 
whether the young are their own, i.e., they are all fed in common. 

3. 'F. Gilbert Pearson on the Least Terns (Ternlets) in Birds of America (1936). 
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fishing a whole flock generally works in unison, commencing at the end 
of a lake and working their way to the other end, when once more they 
return to their original starting point. In this they resemble the Skimmer 
who, however flies over the water very low, just a few inches above the 
surface. The flight is most light and elegant, and the sight of a flock 
feeding is a really beautiful one. 

(ii) The Caspian Tern (20")is easily recognised by its great size, large 
red bill, black legs and feet, black head and grey and white body as it flies 
singly or in pairs over the larger rivers of India. It breeds on the lakes of 
Central and Western Asia, and the Mekran Coast within Indian limits. It 
is often mistaken for a Gull because of its large size and is known as et 
(a dialectical variant of 3t ?) in Sind after its loud harsh cry. Describing 
its ways in The Birds of America, W.L. Finley remarks that its greatest 
anxiety seems to be to keep them (the young) crouching low in the nest, 
so that they do not run away and get lost in the crowd (of other young 
from the neighbouring nests). If a young bird did start to run out of the 
nest, he was immediately pounced upon by his own parents and pecked 
and beaten until he dropped flat on the ground or hid in the leaves. A 
similar trait was observed by the ancient Indians as we shall see. 


(iii) The Gull-billed Tern (15”) is rather stoutly built and in point 
of body-shape stands intermediate between a Gull and a typical Tern. It 
is pearl-grey above and pure white below but its stout Gull-like black bill 
and legs of the same colour help to distinguish it from other Terns of the 
same size. Its scientific name of *Gelochelidon nilotica’ (lit. ‘Laughing 
Swallow of the Nile’) is after its call-notes described by Dr. Ridgway as 
‘a chattering laugh’ (Birds of America). It shows great courage in defend- 
ing its young. It breeds in Kashmir and other places in India and 
frequents the larger rivers and lakes often singly or in twos and threes. 
It feeds on small fish and insects and like so many Terns and Gulls, is 
especially fond of grasshoppers. 


(iv) The Large Crested Tern (20"), which occurs in several races in 
India, is practically equal in size to the Caspian Tern but is readily 
distinguishable from it by the yellow bill and a well-developed, long, black 
and slightly curved crest.* They are coastal birds and one sub-species 
breeds off the Mekran Coast and another off the Sunderbans in lewer 
Bengal. 


(v) The Indian River Tern (15"-18") and the allied forms, the Black- 
bellied Tern (13"-14^), and the Tibetan Tern (15"-18" are the com- 
monest Terns of North Indian rivers and lakes, the first two breeding in 
large colonies on sand-banks of our rivers, and the third on rivers and lakes 
of Ladakh and Tibet and winters in India. Other members of the group 


*Smythies in Birds of Burma (1940). 
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like the White-cheeked and the Common Terns! are coastal birds, All these 
have black heads and crests, grey upper parts and white or white suffused 
with vinous-grey lower parts. All have deeply forked tails. The bill, legs 
and feet are yellow or red. The Black-bellied Tern frequents also small 
ditches and village ponds for food. The River Ternlet (10") is 
practically a smaller edition of its larger cousin, the River Tern, 
which it resembles in breeding and other habits. 

The common Sanskrit name for a Tern is Ext as already noted in 
the preceding article, and for a small Tern or Ternlet, efter as we 
shall see presently. The Indian River Tern, a permanent resident 
and the most numerous with us is known as $xit in Hindi as well.? «ê for 
a female Osprey or Fishing Eagle (Art. 50) is merely a grammatical 
feminine of $xx?and the term is never used in literature in this sense 
because the names of all birds of prey like s, Wa, Ex, wm, etc. are always 
used in the masculine irrespective of sex except in mythology where ET, 
mi, and wt are said to bé the ‘original mothers’. of certain groups of 
birds in the Epics and Puranas* and qet is occasionally used for the 
Common Kite e.g. in sara, 4.3 (see Art. 52). Moreover the Osprey 
breeds very rarely in India and its callnotes are seldom heard in the 
country as pointed out by Salim Ali in his Book of Indian Birds. The «i, 
of literatures is therefore either the Tern or the Curlew according to 
context. It must also be noted that the cries of birds of prey have 
always been regarded as inauspicious and are never used asa simile for 
the plaintive wail of women of noble birth like ata, or dramatic heroines 
like mai of ‘aradtataa’. To render vå, in such contexts as the female 
Osprey or the Lapwing ( (feefew) is wholly indefensible. 

The Curlew® breeds outside India and is only a winter visitor with us. 
The gå of aram, crying plaintively at the loss of her young, is there- 
fore the River or Black-bellied Tern, both breeding on the North-Indian 
rivers : 


Fare ferar ast qq: retat qux afr | 
Aaa Sd faxa eft cara Aa SHIT |i 
quw, 8.51. 


l. Writing about the Common Tern, which is a winter visitors to India along the 
Mekran coast and is closely allied to our River Tern, E. H. Forbush says that these birds 
are useful to the fisherman as they serve to mark the schools of edible fish. These fish drive 
the small fry to the surface, the telescopic eyes of the Terns mark the disturbance from afar 
and when the fishermen see the gahering, plunging flocks, they put off in their boats, well 
knowing that their work lies there. ( Birds of America-) 


2. Suresh Sinha in gard fafgat (Allahabad, 1941). 

3. See Art. 68 for the different meanings of Hx. 

4. UMAT, 3.14.19; W.T. 1.66.58; arg, 6.31-32; gfedw, 13.107; sp g. 
3.93-94; and other Puranas. 

5. See Art. 72 for Fe the curlew. 
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Terns rarely settle on the water, and “‘it is a pretty sight to watch a 
flock of Terns following a shoal of little fishes with clamorous glee, 
dropping one after another with a splash and rising again and chasing 
one another ceaselessly? (EHA). Such a scene is recalled in the 
following : * : 


yaaa: aa mega | 


aai faari ARATAT: | —iTWTTT, 4.30,59. 
Assaig aaan (goa, HET) 
anaana, p. 248 


and the wailing of hundreds of women of Ravana’s household on the 
occasion of his death at thehands of Ràma is reminiscent of the clamorous 
scene witnessed on a sand-bank when a large colony of nesting and 
brooding Terns is alarmed; 


faga dare wafaa fad: | 
qub a Talat WTSTTAIESPUUTS 4 ——XTHUTU, 6.110.26 


Similar scenes are noticed elsewhere as well : 


a TAM cat waa | 

gemaat sada eet FU —A AT. 11.12.5. 

arat arat wadtat aasa 

wa garga: | — Ibid. 15.15.11 
ware gma: aT, 4.24. 


The above passages, it may be noted, relate to events occurring in day 
time. q, a falcon, it may be noted, isa bird of diurnal habits. 

The Whiskered Tern unlike others, as we have seen, constructs a nest 
of rushes and water weeds wound round a lotus leaf in a marsh or tank 
and has therefore been very aptly named grenfa (qama in erga) 
explained as mamam by samat on aq and this is the same as raataa! 
(v.l. qaan, i.e. pren — qemwumat) for a water-bird in aiae aam, verse 
2104. The Vedic gmane? or qesum is therefore this Tern : 


nates: Afafe: encased caret ——ame. fedt, 24.31 


1. This is a compound name for a single bird but has been incorrectly split up into 
qaar and alae, and rendered as two different birds in the Pali Dictionary (P.T.S. 
edition). f 

2. gW is rendered simply as ‘lotus-sitter’ by Keith on afd. afg, 
5.5.14; ‘gead : WAX Eas’ by AMT on ibid., and gerere df&rfasw: by year on qT. 
afeat. It is hardly necessary to state that no Tern feeds on any part of the lotus 
plant, 
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wer being the expert artisan of the gods three beautiful creatures have 
been named as his sacrificial victims at the a7™@#ta—(i) sefa*i.e. the faqs 
mafa, the Weaver Bird which builds a beautiful rain-proof nest (Art. 22); 
(ii) afenfg, the prettily marked Coral Snake; and (iii) ges (one 
nesting on a lotus leaf), the Whiskered Tern. This Tern is no bigger than 
a Ternlet and has been correctly called fat and its nesting habit 
as also its love for the young have been accurately described by gañar «wi 
(see para. 3 (ii) above): 
ST: TAHA TH HUH: TH: TASH: | aaa, 3.2. 


gft means a small Tern or Ternlet but the poet would seem to have 
used the term with a feeling of compassion also (smpewmm $4) as is clearly 
implied by the earlier pitiful remarks of the boy-hermit in the drama : 


wel qafeawmrerfrmWer FATT: | 
In the above-context the expression fara: has been correctly rendered 
as qdaruem by the commentator. 


70 


SKIMMER OR SCISSORBILL 


The Skimmer is a white Tern-like bird with a black cap, a white collar 
and very long black wings. It is purely a water bird found on the larger, 
broader rivers where their course is placid, flowing smoothly between 
sand-banks. Occasionally it visits jheels and tanks, but only where there is 
a clear expanse of water free from weeds. It is the most curious and highly 
specialized bird and its method of feeding is correlated to its peculiarly 
formed bill. Both mandibles are deep and greatly compressed, muchas if 
two knife-blades had been set edge to edge; the upper mandible is con- 
siderably shorter than the lower which projects beyond it by nearly an 
inch. When feeding the bird skims along the surface of the water with the 
beak wide open, the lower mandible inserted into the water and the 
upper quite clear of it. As soon’as a small fish strikes the razor edge and 
runs up the incline the jaws close swiftly upon it. A party of Skimmers 
flying steadily backwards and forwards along the surface of the water 
appear “literally to plough the main’’ with the lower mandible of their 
bills.! Though the flight is slow and leisuerly when feeding, they can go at 
immense speed when frightened. Their note is a shrill chattering scream 
(S. Baker). Only one speeies of Skimmer is found in India, Other 
species, known in America, have names like ‘Cut-Water’. ‘Razor- 
bill? and ‘Scissorbill’. It is known as Tafa (‘water-cleaver’ or ‘cut-water’) 
in Hindi. It is a faithful rendering of Sanskrit wert (fr. s ‘water’, and 
ag, ‘to insert, to place in; Cf. ata, a cobbler's awl ora probe, and 
afat xeererfestt —nmeTgm t ) . 

Existing lexical synonymies notwithstanding, weet and aå (v.l. afè, 
afs, arét) are two different birds possessing two different types of bills 
after which two surgical instruments named sm and arya were de- 
signed by sss as mentioned in the sppmifesr? The swim instrument is 
recommended as a blood-letting lancet? and as a pair of scissors*. It is, 
therefore, a dual purpose instrument and commentator segrati accepts 


1. Whistler & Ency. Brit, 11th and 14 editions. 
2: 1:83. 
3. Paragraph 4, ibid. 

4. Para. 7, Ibid, 
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this and calls it by the alternative name of stor scissors. Conscious of 
the fact that w« and amet were different, he was, however, misled by the 
incorrect synonymies of sax and garqa, and equated arét with waa} and 
postulated two varieties of were characterised with long bills, one having 
a white shoulder and the other a red head, the first of which he called 
the wat proper :— 


Mra, mandaa: faas: a fafaa: — 

TW, qur Wege: wb arta sar | 

As already stated, there is only one variety of the Skimmer in India and 
the red-headed bird mentioned by him is no other than the ar or the 
Black Ibis with a red papillated head (Ast. 80). His equation “arét saada 
qfafazsw:" also confuses between the Ibis and the Skimmer, for the name 
magi (qd to cut’, and addt ‘a broom’) means (i) ‘water-cutter’ and 
_ (ii) ‘water-sweeper’ or ‘water-broom’, ie. a bird that cuts the water or 
sweeps over it. Both these senses are perfectly applicable to the Skimmer 
but none of them to the Ibis. The epithet gaveneq may be said to be true 
of the Skimmer with reference to the broad white collar it has, but if it 
refers to the white shoulder patch of the Black Ibis, it would be difficult 
to maintain a distinction between the two birds intended by the commen- 
tator as both the epithets s«wew and watt would then signify the Black 
Ibis alone. 

The editors of the Nirnayasagara Press editions of qa have failed to 
understand the dual nature of the wetqe instrument as explained by 
wee and also by the statement "reser mrig ur ar wf Feat 11 in 
the text itself and, falling back upon anwe, they argue that wertye, as a 
lancet and pair of scissors, must be two different instruments, for one and 
the same instrument cannot perform both the operations : 


(aad) arr wee: fauna sated, niaig qub Seria, 
amaoni qua wag i 


Haranchandra’s identification of waft with aw (i.e. wafa or Whistling 
Teal—Art 84c) is also quoted in this footnote and as the Duck's bill is flat 
and broad a rider is added that gsm refers only to the length of the Duck’s 
bill and not to its breadth ! Nothing could be more absurd, particularly 
when it is remembered that eegwr«mi prescribes a length of 12 fingers or 
approximately 7 inches and the Duck's bill is less than even 2.5. inches. 
The fact is that the identity of the two birds, smét and wxré and the exact 


1. 1.8.7. The Persian name for the bird is also derived from a word (maqass) mean- 
ing scissors. 


2. Foot-note to ya 1.8.8 (1938 ed). 
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nature of their bills have been completely missed and for this not the 


: commentators but the later lexicographers, who were each more of a 


grammarian than a field-naturalist, are responsible. The confusion dates 
back at least to the time of sraxfag, and his false synonymy on the identity 
of the names of several birds has been copied in the later lexicons includ- 
ing M. Williams. We have thus the following lexical equations :— 


) 
ii) 

(iii) ad. dis pe k 
) 


(v) aÑ: -raat maga of ssaa: 
(vi) anfa: -aaia u— 
(vii) af: srarferfesr fafa saoi — amaa 


It would be seen that while amz, grga and maez have confused waft or 
af with afz or arfs, Aard goes further and includes smufzsr in the same 
equation. regat goes still further and brings in waf as well. It may 
perhaps help if, before proceeding with the identification of warer the above 
names are allocated to their respective owners : 


(i) aaf, arf, afa, surf —the Skimmer 

(ii) afè, arét, afe, arst —the Black Ibis (Art. 80) 
(iii) afeat (v.l. mart) —the White Ibis (Art. 80) 
(iv) mafa, weet —the Whistling Teal (Art. 84 C) 


The other synonymies for waft found in wadami and mareg have 
proved of considerable help in identifying it as one of the names of the 
Skimmer. They are #4 and fea. Wilson's Dictionary also equates feet with 
wate. Now ma means ‘fixed’, ‘constant? and in music ‘the introductory 
verse of a song recurring as a kind of burthen’, gam (a adfa a aat, maafa: 
—QmWéÍH*) is a particular mode of ploughing the land where a 
plough or a team of ploughs proceeds straight in a direction to the end of 
the field and works back to the starting base-line, and so on. feed is fr. fea- 
gazd, mam and means ‘to sport’ and gea, cognate with feta, refers 
to a ‘to and fro motion’ (fgesteafs, aaaf). If these senses of the words sa 
and feet are checked up with the habits of the Skimmer as described by 
Whistler, no doubt is left as to the identity of aa, fee, and weet. The 
bird is constantly on the move going back and forth over a fixed beat, and 


*I.62. 
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the names a (aq «mrermri) and maf (sm saf: aaf) also refer to this 
trait of the bird; cf. fafaa maafa in synonymy (vii) above. The 
statement “wai ama: ama: in waewfr wera! also brings out the 
close association ‘of the eft with a river. It flies very low over 


the surface of the water—hardly a couple of inches above it—for. 


it must cut the surface with the lower mandible all the time—and, 
therefore, appears to cut or sweep the surface of the water as it were 
and this has given it the name of saad (aĝ, ‘a cutter’ or ‘broom’). 
The name afr in eg is merely short for waf< and supports the 
derivation of the latter suggested above. The open position of the two 
blades of the bill and their closing upon a tiny fish clearly resembles the 
action of a pair of scissors and this, evidently suggested the mů qara 
as a dual purpose surgical instrument. The lower mandible of the Skimmer 
projects considerably beyond the upper and resembles a. knife-blade with 
a vertically flat and rounded point so that if a pair of scissors resembling this 
bird’s bill is made it will act as a scissors up to the tip of the upper blade 
while the projecting flat tip of the lower blade, if sharpened, will serve as 
a blood-letting lancet. One can only admire the power of acute observa- 
tion and originality of the Sage ga in designing his instruments. at&t and 
me for the Ibises, and mafa for the Whistling Teal Duck will be found 
discussed in the articles noted against them above, but a word or two in 
explanation of how the different names came to be confused, one with the 
other, would not be out of place here. It appears that the earliest lexicons, 
now lost, gave the names separately for ‘a kind of bird’ but later when the 
identity of the birds themselves was forgotten, lexicographers who, working 
within the four walls of their study were concerned more with con- 
siderations of Grammar and brevity than anything else, treated the names 
as examples of substitution (according to "mtem", (cmm, etc 
and the changes of 4—¢—s— e.g. in words like sim — qem, qmg—sem, 
qe—Ħs, 835—591 etc.) and therefore held them to be identical, that, in 
short, all of them were variae lectiones (meùat:) of one or two original 
names. At the same time it is difficult not to blame them for overlooking 
the distinction between smt and smér so evident in aa. 


In Vedic literature the Skimmer occurs under the name of arfa in RV?, 
and in the atw.afeat.3 In the former sàs and her companion-maids are 
discovered sporting at a lake by gexa« who goes in search of her. She asks 
him to return home, adding, that fast like the wind as she is, it would be 


Be 06127. 
2: 10:95.9. 
3$. 2434, 
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difficult for him to capture her.! The maqa 3mm? also mentions the story 


' and describes the birds as frisking, skipping or flying over the water :— 


a AMC GIRTUI Weal qaaa l 


We have already seen how parties of the Skimmers fly up and down 
their beatover a given stretch of water (river or lake) and how when 
alarmed they are capable of immense speed. The behaviour of saait and 
her friends in the form of atfa birds is therefore perfectly in keeping with 
the ways of the Skimmer. The dedication of arfa with area (a particular 
type of Python, a snake being aqaa in Sanskrit) , and afiar (the Spoonbill, 
Art.79) to the Wind-god is quite in Heopteg with what sẹ as an suf 


says of herself— 


grat ata gaea | 
and no further comment is called for. It is submitted that to render afa 
as &W is incorrect. 
In secular literature also the Skimmer has been mentioned, once in the 
Ramayana :* 


and again in the «quer 4. 6 : 


srgeerdtetrererenferarfer ma (srarfer) saraaa à 
serae seiten (sper), eife aia exer qur. I 


Here if it is remembered that the Skimmer is associated with perfectly 
clean sheets of water and the Whistling Teal prefers weedy waters, the 
alternative reading of mfi necessitates the reading wafa while wate 
goes well with saa and waa (clear and cool) waters. 


Like the Vultures, the most unlikely entry of a Skimmer (asdt) into a 
residential house is considered an ill omen : 


aaa aid Sa fafa qe afe—afaragem, 2.20.17... 


An appreciative reference to the charm that the arr bird adds to a lake 
should be a fitting close to this article : The Ducks are at home in the 
lotus-bed at one end; White Ibises (&*) fishing along the edges; a pair of 


] “gear ara waremfen" 95.2. 
2- 05d. 
3, IIL15.6 (Cal.Edn.), quoted under @aartt in MAPIA. 
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the Ruddy Goose resting on the water elsewhere; beautiful young ladies 
singing in the shade on the bank, and the Skimmer sporting over the 
clear waters complete the picture :— 


édenidercinremerercdercg: à 
rehffrerneepeareerix dro 

miem itaga aa Ta: | 

mA Aeara AAA AARET: di 


gf, p. 220,19 


71 


PLOVERS 


= 


1. Plovers are round-headed and short-billed birds of open meadows and 
sandy ground, not resorting to cover. They range in size from a small Quail 
to a Dove, have rather long legs and walk and run freely on the ground. 
They have no hind toe or only a rudimentary one and are, therefore, 
unable to perch on trees. A majority of them undergo seasonal changes 
of colour-pattern and, being winter-visitors to the country, their identi- 
fication from a distance is a matter of some difficulty, and yet quite a 
number of them have Sanskrit names based on some physical character- 
istics and the nature of their call-notes. 

2. The Little Ringed Plover (6.5"), the smallest member of the group, 
is watt (fr. «qw mustard, indicative of its small size and rolling or tripping 
movement on the ground) and wewfrer (wes z4 aracfa—mserifararaf, or ‘a 
little Wagtail’) from the black band* below the white collar and the habit 
of running nimbly in short spurts along sand-banks and edge of the water. 
Its smart, neat and trim appearance has won for it other pretty names 
like aswefeat and wmwmgfawr ‘the Little Princess’. Its larger allies, e.g. the 
long-billed Ringed Plover of Nepal must naturally share the above names 
with it. The synonyms in fawrmedw and east for these birds and the 
Pratincoles have been considered in Art. 65. 

3. The Red-wattled Lapwing (13") with its well-known call of ‘ti-tee- 
tee-it or ‘did he do it’ is the most familiar of resident Indian Plovers while 
the allied form, the Yellow-wattled Lapwing (10.5") is less common. The 
Spur-winged Plover, (12") also has a ‘did-he-do-it’ call. These are 
undoubtedly the fzífzw of sm and other lexicons. #tafte however is a 


` different bird according to ss, "1, etc., but it has been equated with 


feefew and other birds by others. An attempt must, therefore, be made to 
clear the confusion if possible. 


*Because of this black band the Ringed Plover indirectly shares the epithet of #THHIS 
with the Wm, a White Wagtail, and as itis smaller than a Wetail it has been called 
asmi or asaras: 9 gai, eal auc, Goud mAd. The gram- 
matical feminine often indicates the small size of an object—sdt TN array ts = 
faqenrad afe— sm. 3.5.7. 
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4. Some of the relevant dictionary meanings, lexical synonymies and 
a couple of other references given below would perhaps be found useful :— 
(1) aftzz—'A kind of water-fowl’ and the Lapwing in M.W., and 
SAFE ino weswenW and mafaa. 
(2) #tafte—‘having legs like sticks, the Lapwing (or a small white 
Crane, commonly called Paddy-bird) in M. W. 
(3) frat Parra jacana or goensis—M. W. (=the Red-wattled Lapw- 
mE UC 
(4) fezfew and fzefzews — Parra jacana—M. W. 
(5) atfrat—arrfce 
(6) aafe: frat amèn, deret 
(7) aafe: fret magaga: afaa faa 
(8) aaf: sagga — farei 
(9) aafe: feefew:—ararafe 
(10) srafteftefexfteefe:—aeag. 
(11) aafe or rafer and feefew are different birds in (1) wed, 
5.11 & 13; (ii) æg 118.50-51; (iii) sm; and (iv) am- 
aem, 1.173, where aafe has been loosely rendered as ṣa, i.e., 
Egret or Heron in the amaa état (cf. the expression stefrar 
for ‘birds resembling a Crane’ in awe, 4.48). 


5. A consideration of the above material shows. that originally the 
terms pafer and fezfzw, corresponding to aafe and gafteat of wm 
applied to different birds and it was through the already existing gafst 
as a synonym for feefew that the name aaf also came very early to be 
identified with the red and yellow-wattled Lapwings. The terms aftes, 
gafat (diminutive from masc. gafes), aafe and swf seem to form a 
sort of homonymous series based upon two different senses of afte for (i) 
a stick or support, with reference to the longish legs or horn-like crest of a 
bird, and (ii) hair or anything thin or slender, referring to the thin and 
longish crest-feathers possessed by others. Similarly the prefixes and 
suffixes §, &! and would seem to have been understood in several senses, 
e.g, (i) gR, wend, (ii) a variant of &—sm; (iii) #—fre; (iv) #—Fe: 
and (v) #{—sarr. Thus afem as a homonym should be (i) the Water-cock 
(frat or sagga) with a horn or stick like appendage on the head and 
(ii) the Black-winged Stilt, a bird of the Lap-wing family, characterised 
by very long legs and called ammit (the long-legged) in the vernacular. 
guftest would then be (i) the Lapwings with shorter legs in comparison to 
the Stilt and (ii) the Green Plover or the Peewit with its long, thin, 
pointed and recurved crest. aafe of 4, 44, etc. and aafe (seri m) 
of amx, sw, and waqfa are the smaller crested Herons and Bitterns which 


1. M. Williams gives qufewr by separating "fafwimgufeemr! of wm in 
correctly. 
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keep standing in shallow water for hours waiting for prey to come to 
them. This trait of theirs and the possession of thin crests may be explained 
with reference to the derivation of the name given in the ama état on 
amz and elsewhere, “+ sẹ afefe” to which I would add another "$ afta 
afezfxarer". If the word afte in the latter derivation is taken for 'a.stick' it 
would be true of the Water-cock as well. See Art. 58 for Water-cock and 
Art. 82 for Herons. 

6. The equation “aaf: fra aat” is, therefore, equally true of the 


Green Plover and the Water-Cock. This is evident from the fact that it 
has been extended to include sre in Nos. (7) & (8) above. The name 


_ faratt means ‘pointed’, ‘crested’ and ‘erection of the hair on the body’. 


aaf or pafe again, as a bird with powerful call-notes is either a feefea, 
the Red or Yellow-Wattled Lapwing, or the Water-Cock according as the 
bird is placed ina drier or wet zone or with water birds. On the 
other hand aaf, or more correctly pafe, as a water-side or tree-perch- 
ing bird is any (one or more) variety of the smaller crested Herons or 
Bitterns.1 Unlike the piercing and persistent notes ofthe Lapwings the 
voice of these birds is a mere croak, uttered at intervals. 

7. Names like safen? and afena? are clearly formed on the analogy 
of fzzfzw and feefew# and point to the adaptation and appropriation of the 
term sif (small crested Heron) for the commoner Lapwings and they 
too, like gafst, mark another stage in the assimilation of the name waft, 
with fzzfzw for the Lapwings. It must, however, be noted that the poets 
have used all the variants of #laf indiscriminately for the Lapwings or 
small Herons according to the needs of the metre in hand. Thus even the 
form arafsexa has been used for the smaller Bitterns in warm (Art. 82). 
In the following examples the birds meant by aafe, ataftews, and maner 
are the Lapwings:— 


aafe: ward Wa d 
qian agfaaifed dud WEW di 
SgeesfeeseetPneres- 

federe a ga wi fW dg 
Sears rear CTH STH TA 
FATATAT AST AT SAAS AOR AH TATE: |i 


URTA 3.75.12 


Ibid., 2.54.43 


aiaa 2.30 


1. paf has been rendered as 4154, i.e., a Heron like bird or alternatively as aF 
in the same sense in qnaa fa, 1.173. 

2. Ramayana 2.54.43. 

3. Ibid. 5.1.44, and Allahabad Ed., 6.38.9. 
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agaaa: aafresee or 
qentfsermeremd: srfagrfxfarcfeaant ui 

: MERI FUT, 58.24. 
ARIST rg: anf | 
ATAGAPSR ASAT ASHAR ATT It 


wma, 8.2.15. 


8. The Red-wattled Lapwing being one of the commonest birds of 
India has earned for itself several other names and finds a place in 
literature under the name of feefew. It is a very demonstrative bird, is 
greatly agitated and becomes noisy whenever a human being appears 
anywhere near its nest. Its anxiety for its eggs or young accounts for 
names like sméres (ave 2t «emi ?) ofthe qewife and smes ($ wet?) of 
wt. The epithet seer indicates its habit of resting or sleeping while 
standing on one or both legs, but the story-teller forgetting the original 
sense of the expression has founded a wonderful conceit upon it. The 
bird is said to sleep on its back with legs stretched straight up with the 
deliberate idea of protecting itself should the heavens fall down upon it ! 


sfera fee: qed srepemfíem:o* 
qaqa, quafefzwur 


A king is advised simply to ignore the unworthy pressing his request 
repeatedly like the Lapwing :— 

ff agia are T HEINTA, 12.114.4. 
Both this and the Yellow-wattled Lapwing, as also. the Spur-winged 
Plover are agram from their harsh cries and the first two are faqa from 
their yellow legs and aarqat (HT Haa scar—araafeftave) from their 
permanent scar-like wattles: 


fzfzwf tama aa TMR: 
wafa 


9. The «cw of wega, ‘peatee would also seem to refer to 
a particular Lapwing as the name is analogous to emamt. The Sociable 


*Similarly the poets, commentators and lexicographers have misunderstood the 
name sseTqa, a Giraffe, and interpreted it as a fabulous monster with eight legs, the normal 
four and a second set growing upwards from the back. See Ga smíagxmr of Riada 27, 70 
and 31, 25 where the sr&eTqq taking a somersault into the air is described as landing safely 
on his second set of legs. The body of the Giraffe is marked with a chequered pattern resem- 
bling a chess-board (aema), and hence the name. Lexical epithets like gatat 
(standing high on legs), wgmemeH (high-shouldered), w*zT&ft, and Feqqqt (looking 
high up) also belong to him. It is incorrect to describe {e17¢ as a fabulous animal though 
as described in the above work it is certainly unreal: 
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Lapwing has a mewing wail ofa single loud and harsh note and occurs 
as a ‘not uncommon’ winter visitor in North India. The name agr, there- 
fore, most probably refers to it. 


10. The wamsa* bird (?), has been dedicated to the sun in his friendly 
aspect along with two others, mi the Bee-eater and asa the Paradise 
Flycatcher (Arts. 40 & 11): 


SIE: aaa: Wawsaed Gd 
qms. afeat, 24.33 


As the first two are insect-eating birds it is probable that sex too has 
similar habits. The name perhaps bears some analogy to ‘avefem and suem 
for the Red-Wattled Lapwing, and may possibly be derived, sm-Lsme-Lm, 
i.e., a bird that lays its eggs on the ground and cries (4 ws) anxiously 
for them when in danger. If so, it should be the same as feefew. All the three 
birds are beneficial to the crops in the field, orchard or grove. Moreover 
their striking colour-patterns are best set off during flight in the sun. The 
mildsun ofthe winter-months is indeed a friend to man as are these 
birds: 


faa aÀ rfr stores wr: aya | 


* 
mii wafa: Tt fae emu: 
RAJT, 43.21-22. 


11. The most prominent feature of the Avocet is its long, flexible and 
upcurved bill with which it probes into the mud for worms and insects. 
The upturned bill reminds one of a digging tool ora ploughshare. Its 
Hindi name #feart atet (a Snipe with a bill like a ploughshare; fr. frr, a 
ploughshare) is the same as «firsrít, a water-bird in «xs, and Heiter, araa, 
and «fer (“afar adferri: sore 4.16; “afta ar -eenaa 51; mter pe: 
and q a thong which is of course flexible). git, again, (from $q to 
draw out or extract) occurring in dft.afem, 5. 5. 13 appears to be the same 
as fat . Prakrit aaqa also is the Avocet. afe as a probable name for 
the Black-winged stilt has already been mentioned. Another vernacular 
name for it is wmmiiet (red-legged) which helps to identify sammma (red- 
legged), a water-bird in qmm, as this bird. 


*More probably, it is the same as maqvs}, the Spiny-tailed Lizard known 
as WisT in Hindi. It is found in open sandy places. Like the garden lizard, 
agis, it loves the sun, In fact, like other reptiles, the lizards dislike cold and are 


active in bright sunny weather. 
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12. The beautiful, though curious-looking, Ibis-bill has been rather 
doubtfully placed with the Plovers in The Fauna (Birds) of India. It has 
a long, curved and red bill, red legs and feet, and wears a double band 
of white and black as a gorget or necklace separating the blue neck from 
the white under-parts. It is a bird of the banks and beds of the Himalayan 
streams, ranging in summer between 8,000 and 15,000 feet and in winter 
between the edge of-the plains and 10,000 feet. 

13. The mem Tama recommends the flesh of the «wr bird (24-8 ÑS, 
having a beautiful or ornamented neck) at the amm ceremony of a male 
child if his father wishes that he should be long-lived. The commentator 
gives * EET as a synonym for gut. Now FET means Wf, Wm, a 
garland in sm«memm and ^ed qma aa amfa” in WESSNÉPRRX. 
The bi-coloured gorget of the Ibis-bill is certainly a &ww both in the 
sense of a garland and a multi-coloured set of lines, and it is therefore 
more than probable thatthe above synonymous names belong to the 
lbis-bill. It is known as qum (fr. mg a halter or neck-rope) in Nepal. 
It will also be seen that the bill of this pretty bird resembles that of the 
ar (Black Ibis) the flesh of which is said to ensure holy lustre to the 
growing boy, and like the latter the auspicious red colour is very pro- 
minent in the Ibis-bill. The bird's habitat would seem to protect it 
against persecution by man and so to ensure it a full normal life. Consi- 
derations like these would account for the selection of the bird in the above 
context. 

14. Finally the wfrgBr* of the wem (2.41.19-21) cannot be 
omitted even though it is not one of the present-day Indian birds and 
therefore not included in The Fauna (Birds) of India. The relevent verses 
describing the curious behaviour of the bird are reproduced here:— 


Remata ma fena wd 

ater Pur wat ara: gaaf: N 

Wr areatadte ur aad ar fee i 

aed Asstt ae Mage d 

wr fe wien ster! qara fazer amaa: 

aaraa AASTAT |i 
The word fag in the above passage stands for yereara, a Crocodile (Cf. 
synonymous expressions like yeg and geama), and afaguafa is the 


African Plover, Pluvianus aegyptius, commonly known as the Crocodile 
Bird, so called from its frequent association with the Nile Crocodile from 


*qfa fergretfer fert fami ofafasig:— AaS on the above verse. 
The bird is named Hage by gm in qfi qdq, 3.141. The author, 
however, did not know that the bird was a kind of plover, for in the story related by him he 
makes the bird perch upon a tree which the Plovers never do. He has also modified the 
version in the M.Bh. 


| 
{ 
: 
^j 
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the body of which it picks up parasites and as the monster is sunning him- 
self on the bank with the mouth agape, the bird boldly enters it to draw 
out the leeches sticking to his jaws. It renders another service as well to 
him, in that beinga very wary bird, it flies off with warning cries at the 
approach of danger and the crocodile taking the warning slips into the 
water. Another Plover popularly known as the Zick-zack (Hoplopterus 
spinosus) is also said to have similar habits. It will be readily seen that 
the leeches are the ata and the warning cry of the birds is the maga cry 
of the story. It is probable that in former times one of these birds fre- 
quented the Sind coast or the estuary of the Sind river where Crocodiles 
occur, or else the ancient Indians heard of the bird's habits from the sea- 
faring merchants of ancient India. The Plover lays its eggs in a hole in 
the sand and hence the name ufaquafa. The habitat mentioned as “qd 
ferma: 9t" would seem to refer to the country beyond the south-western 
out-spurs of the Himalayas, viz., the Suleiman Range, considered as a 
wing orextension of the Himalayas. Evidently the territories to the North- 
west of the Indian Ocean are meant. 


l2 


CURLEW, GODWIT, SANDPIPER, RUFF & REEVE, WOOD- 
COCK, & SNIPE 


1, This family comprises the longer-billed waders some of which are as 
large as a common fowl, others as big as a dove and yet others no bigger 
than a sparrow, the majority, however possessing long legs. 

2. The Curlew is a sandy-brown bird as big as a common fowl, or to 
quote from the Britannica: “In bulk the Curlew is not less than a _crow, 
but it looks larger still from its long legs, wings and neck" (llth Edn.) . 

3. It is a winter visitor to India, arriving in September and leaving by 
the middle of May. In winter it is found inland in small numbers—singly, 
pairs or small parties—about jheels, marshland, and rivers, but it is 
rather more plentiful along our seacoasts. (Salim Ali). It is active during 
both day and night but its call is mostly heard at night. “The commo- 
nest notes are a loud musical quoi quoi and crooee, crooee, crooee,... 
with the second syllable higher-pitched and more emphatic than the first 
and often uttered in long sequences. The song begins with a succession of 
low long drawn-out liquid notes, the first three or four delivered in a 
rather slow measured manner, Oorrr-oorrr-oorrr..., then gaining. speed 
and passing into a louder and higher-pitched bubbling trill impossible to 
render in words, finally sinking again and often ending. with some low 
notes like the opening ones” (Smythies). S. Baker describes the notes of 
the Curlew as a haunting cry of ‘curlew cur-lew' heard far overhead 
at night and a loud screaming note when frightened or disturbed. 
It is quite possible that the Curlew in India does not give us its fall 
repertoir but a shorter version of it. The relevance of the above 
detailed description of the bird’s “plaintive voice” fully manifests 
itself when we come to references to Ht (masc. Fx, the Curlew) in 
Sanskrit literature. The name stt (3t is probably a copying error) in the 
single-names-list of segs is perhaps different from the feminine of xx of 
the equation"gxzkeiha:"' in the same lexicon and most probably refers to this 
bird. In other lexicons, however, the synonymy is comprehensive enough. 

The following simile based on the plaintive notes of the Curlew gives 
us a very vivid picture of the sorrowful wail of a young lady in distress: 
qf Germen gita ameta | 
"ew Agata facet gig: 1 
ASTATRA, 3.63.20 


— 


a se sn 3 


a 
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arua, the hero of the drama Hradtaraa by wawfr compares the soft and high- 
pitched piteous cries of his beloved urit as she is on the point of being 
sacrificed to the goddess rast with the ‘most mournful wail’ of the pe 
bird: 


ASEM a SHAR CALA ST TAT: | 
fraract faa ga adafa il Act V. 20 


One of a group of love-lorn maidens (Wit) of Gokul, when they find it 
impossible to go tosleep at night for thinking of their "beloved Krsna, 


questions a solitary Curlew calling in the air in the following words: 


ade ! fremfü cb daft + GPS, 
aaa sr wata pmo d 
afia wf | afama, 
aRar Aaaa tt 

smaa, 10.90.15. 


It will be noticed that both the above examples relate to occurrences late 
in the evening or at night when the Curlew is often heard high up. 


4. When Rama returns to his hermitage after killing Marica he 
expresses his fears to his brother that Sità has probably been carried away 
by blood-thirsty Raksasas and how she must have wailed like a Fat: “A 
fam atta ar, aT cperqermnerehrdar —s umm, 3.63,11. Similarly the wail of 
Sità, when she was abandoned by Laksmana at the bidding of Ràma near 
the hermitage of sage Valmiki, has been compared by Kalidasa to the 
plaintive cries of the Hx : 


WT yas aA wee fart GST WT: | 
Raghu, 14.68. 


The following verses refer to the great sorrow of the ladies and maids 
at the palace of prince affeg who had been suddenly abducted away 
at night, and the poet wishing to present an impressive picture of the 
pathetic scene has campared their wail-to the plaintive cries of hundreds 
of Curlews:— 


adsa qd up aafia: | 

Br «niger FS oua crgo gaT, 2.121,1. 
ami gaa qui mega: | 

grat aA AAT: o Ib., 2.121,12, 
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5. The Whimbrel is a smaller edition of the Curlew but it has quite a 
emphasis throughout" (Smythies). This bird is also known as ‘titterel’ 
from its voice in England, and it would seem that Sanskrit fefe is for 
it though the name has been confused and treated as synonymous with 
feefea. The name, however, occurs with single names of several other birds 
in the segant- “aafe: feefen: fefe: gù (Pg) semper". Everyone of these 
names stands for a different bird just as single names of thirteen different 
birds are given in smresmr— "qui fasmr grt mep...". gum also gives a 
similar list. It is the proximity of aaf and fzzfzw in passages like these 
that has led to their being wrongly treated as fully synonymous and some 
commentators have incorrectly explained both eð and aaf as feefer. 


6. The Black-tailed Godwit (16 inches) is a migratory bird, visiting 
Northern India in flocks of ten to over a hundred from October to March. It 
has a particularly long and straight awl-like bill, 3" to 5" long with 
which it probes into the mud for worms, insects etc. It is evidently the 
very expressive at or smt (ara swiset—having an awl-like beak) of the 
mega, corresponding to its Hindi name in Nepal, amet from sra, ‘Mud? 
and qa, a bamboo-pin'. It is also known as aer "gr (large Snipe) in 
Hindi (per Jerdon) and qa also in Hindi from Sansk. a, «uz, qv« to break 
or pierce—H. ataat to dig and meat to prick or pierce, whence qàx one 
that pierces (the ground). 


7. Snipes are at (ag fact? ?) in Hindi from their habit of springing 
suddenly out of cover in marsh-land and their confusing zig-zag flight. In 
Bengal they are known as sar atat (màn, mud and ṣẹ, fast, to scratch) , the 
same as Sanskrit sx (qw, mud and z, to scatter or disturb). The resem- 
blance of the colour of their plumage to that of the Quails accounts for their 
name qrirmar ( Water-Quail) in Marathi and saafaat in Sanskrit. The Eastern 
Fantail Snipe breeds in Kashmir and the Himalayas, and the behaviour 
of this bird during the breeding season was certainly observed by the 
ancients who named it siravérs (ufa arent aed or aff arava wir ea, avery, the 
farts tree, Accacia sirissa, so called because its numerous dry secd-pods 
vibrate and produce a rattling sound when shaken by the breeze). The 
Fantail, when flushed from its nest, soon mounts aloft and executes a 
series of aerial evolutions of an astounding kind after wildly circling about, 
and reaching a height at which it appears a mere speck it abruptly shoots 
downwards and as abruptly regains its former elevation. This process is 
repeated many times. A few seconds after each of these headlong descents 
a mysterious drumming sound is heard—evidently produced by the rush of 
air through its tail feathers as the bird shoots downwards (adapted from 
Ency. Brit. llth Edn.; see also Whistler and other authorities). The bird 
is silent on the ground and when alarmed rises with just a 'pench' call 
which cannot justify the alternative derivation—“afa ser were: aff aramer"— 
mamaga. The term weit implies a continuous sound (afaarataca) and it is in 
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recognition of such a sound that the fatty has been named wên or asfar- 
Gat. The above description of the bird’s flight and the consequent ‘drumming’ 
therefore fully bears out the beautiful name, Wer, given to it and the 
amey equation— wee TEFT<:” should be interpreted to mean that 
wavs is a kind of vix or Snipe, for every T&M is not exactly a siravér. 
Thus we have sx and waafast as common names for all Snipe, and 
dmm for the Fantail, indicative of its peculiar drumming habit. 


8. The Woodcock is a medium-sized and long-billed Himalayan bird 
(14 inches) whose russet-coloured plumage somewhat resembles that of 
the Common Grey Partridge. It is also about the, same size. It moves 
down from its breeding haunts in the Himalayas from 8000 to 12,000 feet 
to the plains in winter. It is known in Nepal as fewer or Rda, 
names which directly derive from faa-or fau-pegz ; or far-or fes-fafex in Sans- 
krit(^garc frf: aAa: erat farts «'"—for ‘snow’ —asett) and it must have 
been so named though these terms are not to be found in the present day 
lexicons. avefafaz ( Pseudo- or imitation-Partridge) is mentioned in ada 
sms (547) with sin and fafax for the Grey and the Black Partridges in 
verses 2098-2099. As a Himalayan bird, therefore, wusfafa< is most proba- 
bly the same as Hindi mdz, and the name may well be from Sanks. svs- 
fafaz (a mimic or false Partridge). a= also means “a jester’ and the name 
most probably refers to: 


(i) the male Woodcock’s habit of flying playfully backwards and 
forwards in an arc with alternate croaks and squeaks during 
the breeding season ; 

(ii) its curious and twisting flight in and out of trees at a pace that 
is very deceiving; and 

(iii) its ‘acting’ to entice one away from the nest and young by 
shamming injury and then flying clean out of sight after a 
while (S. Baker). 


If so, the name w-or ae-fafat for it is really a very picturesque one. 

9. The Watercock bores holes in soft ground for worms, grubs, etc., 
and its presence is often inferred from the holes made by its three inch 
pill. It is, therefore, possible that it also shares the name of aret with 
the Godwit, particularly as both are sub-equal in size and. fowlers often 
pass 2 Godwit for a Woodcock at the: Calcutta market because the latter 
is considered a greater delicacy for the table than the former ( F.B.I., first 
edition). - 

10. Sandpipers and Stints are comparatively speaking long-billed (less 
than one to two inches) waders of medium to small size which are rarely 
found away from water. They are more or less alike, the majority being 
grey-brown above and white below and witha good deal of white in or 
above the tail. Their constant connection with sandy ground near 
water and their piping call notes account for their common name of 
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Sandpipers. From a distance they look like Snipe and are therefore 
known as ‘Snippets’ which gives the unsportsman-like Anglo-Indian an 
excuse to shoot them for the pot. Unlike Snipe, however, they are birds 
of the open, do not take to cover and have not the tricky and fast flight 
of the Snipe. They are thus easy to kill and are not regarded as ‘sport- 
ing birds’: Excepting a few like the Common Sandpiper and the 
Redshank most of the members of this group are winter visitors only, and 
of these the Wood Sandpiper and the Little, Temminck’s and the Curlew 
Stints are the commonest. The Redshanks are known as aeta or qur, the 
Greenshank as feafemt (after its piping call), and the Little Stint as TAA 
(lit., ‘water-greedy’) in Hindi. 

The name qem would seem to be related to wz for a kind of bird in 
the wage 118-—“seart feefearq wer” where the association of the name 
with those for the Lapwings, birds of the same family, is significant. The 
alternative name qt (rama ‘a self-proclaimed warrior’) also points to 
we, ‘a fighter’. That is because the birds often parry against one another on 
the ground or indulge in aerial mock-fight out of the breeding season but 
more seriously during that season. The aaaf, now extant, mentions 
fry and frs in its list of waterbirds (chapter, 11) and the first name frg 
(Rsa wet) most probably refers to the larger Sandpipers because of 
their piping notes. We thus have two names for these birds, we and 


The call of the Little and Curlew or Pigmy Stints is a ‘wick-wick- 
wick’ or the same as ‘pick-pick-pick’ which makes it highly probable that 
fae is an onomatopoetic name for them. The Little Stint is qata (Tata) 
in Hindi corresponding to safna — ang (wart vx wn) in Sanskrit. This 
last name has been thoughtlessly confused and equated with wx. in the 
lexicons and commentaries.. The latter, as we have seen, is the 
Purple Moorhen (Art. 58). The Stints as a group are therefore sc and 


Birdslike the Marsh Sandpiper and the Greenshank are known as 
"tat in Bengali and if the name is from sifa:—4t sada ames, it would appear 
to be but a rendering of warg. If this is correct warg may well be a com- 
mon name for the Sandpipers and Stints together as birds whose mainstay 
is water. i 

11. The Ruff and Reeve arrive in India towards the end of August 
and leave, **the males often in nearly full dress", in April. As the birds 
breed in northern Europe and Asia, the fights of the males for the 
possession of the females probably do nottake place in this country and 
they have been named in Hindi and Sanskrit after the extraordinary ruff 
grown by the male as an ornament during the breeding season. The ruff 
extends from the nape downwards and covers the entire breast. It is 
known in Hindi as mam (sx-T4 neck, and ama hair or feathers); Gehwala 
noted against the bird in the F.B.I. is an obvious misprint just as 
Panloha (waster) for the Little Stint has become *Pauloha'. There are also 


n * ——————Ó————MMÀ €. —— ee — DR 
————— es). 
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several other errors of this type in the work. Hindi waa corresponds to 
Sansk. am or FWA as T and q often change places in Prakrit, and 
these latter are known as epithets for the Great Crested Grebe because it 
wears a ruff of long feathers round its neck, This feature is possessed by 
the male Ruff as well, and in an exaggerated form, and it, therefore, 
shares the names wata and wem with the Grebe. 
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PELICANS 


Pelicans are huge, squat-looking birds of rivers and lakes living mainly 
on fish which they systematically hunt in partiesin a semi-circular form- 
ation, driving the fish into the shallows and then gobbling them up. 
Their most characteristic external feature is the enormous elastic skin-bag 
which hangs below the large flattened bill, and this is large enough to 
contain a man's head. Besides fish they pick ‘up and swallow young birds 
and even half-grown Ducks coming within their reach. The species that 
are found in India range from 5 to 6.5 feet in length and up to over 10 
feet in wing-expanse. No wonder such a bird is called wafag in Hindi and 
also in Sanskrit. *Jalasind" in the F.B.I. isa printing error. The water- 
bird called 3srét in «vw, and peñs in gya (lion and tiger respectively) is 
no other than the pelican; Cf. qfafeg for mes or the Golden Eagle. wméw of 
the lexicons and wea of summe, 6.2, are additional names for it. Lastly 
it is also «4 in a special sense as defined in segam :— 


carat GTEDTWTUD CHTT Tea TT (Te?) a: 


But it would be more correct to call it wgrw4 as against œa for the 
cormorant and the coct. sezmrami also defines gvstts in a similar way, and 
the maaf referring to its size, calls it a wgmeft As the different 
species of Pelican are difficult to distinguish in the field they are not 
differentiated in Sanskrit nomenclature. 


Prakrit mfg (=sefag) and e-ateta! of manao and disfhr (yea) of 
afai, all refer to this bird. The following corrupt synonymy in 
waraft probably includes wafag for it: 


mei were aa (ag) fares: 0 
If the second half of the above is read “swafagtsfrara#:” the expression 
afam may refer to the belief that fish are attracted to Pelicans by 
their oily secretion (Jerdon). The first half of the verse (not reproduced) 
is also corrupt but includes yet another Prakrit name for it, viz. amta 
(qme), the same as sias of sensn. 


l. ga eÂ equated with g« qgvsXWg—Lake-tiger in M, W, W, is the same 
as rfia of the same lexicon. 
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CORMORANTS & DARTER  . 


l. Three species of Cormorants are found in India, viz., the Large 
Cormorant which measures about 32 inches in length, the Indian Shag 
(25 inches) and the Little Cormorant (20 inches), all of them of a 
generally black colour with a green gloss, They live entirely. on fish 
which is caught by diving under water with the thin but hooked bill. 
When not feeding they perch on rocks, stakes in the water or on trees 
with wings spread out in the sun for drying. They frequent both fresh and 
salt water, the latter near the sea-coast. i 

The Darter or Snake-bird is about three feet long including its long 
snaky neck. It is ofa black colour but with white on the neck. Ithasa 
long, thin and sharp pointed bill with which it impales fish under water. 
It is a much better diver than the Cormorants. 

2. The well-known naturalist “E H A" speaking of Cormorants and 
the Darter says, “The Cormorant is a thoroughly shabby bird, with large, 
ragged tail, and coloured allover a  sordid black,...the Snake-bird 80 
called from its serpentine head and neck...sitting on a low tree, with 
its wings held out to dry, looks like a big Cormorant? with the neck of a 
Heron fitted on its shoulders; but at close quarters it 1s a very handsome 
bird. Its plumage is peculiar, the feathers on the shoulders especially 
being long and narrow, like the hackles of a Cock. Each feather is black or 
dark brown, with silvery border, or spotted with a silvery white, and the 
effect is very beautiful"? Because ofits plumage it is also known as the 

ilver-laced Snake Bird. 

€ ik Hindi names for the Cormorants are agt- or Sesamia (Skt. 
ww) corresponding to the Large and the Little Cormorant, but there 
isno separate name forthe Shag which being larger than the Little 
Cormorant would pass as agt mait, In Sanskrit they are cad Or Waar 
though the name qita would seem to imply the Little Cormorant. 


1. This is the reason why both wa, the cormorant, and Hq, the Darter, have been des- 
cribed as a kind of water-crow «rre, in equations Nos, 1 and 3 reproduced in Para. 3 
below. 

2. The Common Birds of Bombay, 2nd Ed., pp. 186-187. 
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Some of the lexical synonymies bearing on thése birds and the Darter are 
noted below :— 


(i) ma: arse amè (maad); saw 

(ii) rag Taarara:—afearfararator 

(ili) Fae were: (sera: )—Saaett; zee; aft. faegrafr 

(iv) were (v.l. meai) onfair; M. Williams 


(v) amaa: miaa aaa on wv; wh quoted in amaaa 
(wr on sm) 


(vi) fime aaz: arena: waret—faarsig 
(vii) sre: mmng gaei 


The first shows that «t means both ‘the Coot’ (area, Art. 58) and the 
Cormorant (aaa, ‘the Water-Crow’). The second speaks of wm in its 
two meanings and states that both go down completely under water, i.e., 
are divers. M. Williams has rendered rmm as ‘the Pelican', but this 
is not usually a diving bird and the error has, perhaps, arisen from the 
fact that «r1 also means a Pelican. Nos.(iii)and(iv) taken together show that 
"WT is a bird that spears fish and is a kind of astr or Cormorant, i.e., the 
two have nearly similar habits, and they are indeed members of the same 
family. mx mentions aay, eq and œa as different birds and since 
anosa is the coot (Art. 58) and none of the Commentaries on sm seen by 
me renders «r4 as the Pelican, we are left with «r4 for the Cormorant and 
"qq for the Snake-bird. wax is also a water-snake and the fact that the 
name is shared by bird and reptile is significant. The Cormorant swims 
and also “dives with a jump into air" and has been very appropriately 
named ‘a («ras swimining, leaping). No. (iv) makes aaaea (‘Fish-impaler’) 
and qe synonymous which appears to be perfectly correct as the principal 
difference between the fishing habits of a Cormorant and a Darter is that 
while the former always just catches a fish under water with its hooked 
bill, the latter, as a rule, transfixes it with a sudden rapier-like thrust of 
its thin and sharp pointed bill (aptly described as "spear of a beak”). 
This action is greatly helped by a peculiar arrangement of some of the 
vertebrae in its long neck, which act like a powerful spring and suddenly 
straighten out for each thrust at a fish (Whistler). 


4. The aptness of the name maq for the Darter is reinforced by the 
remarkable likeness borne by the long and flexible neck and small head 
of the bird, as it swims very low in the water, to a snake coming up to 
breathe. This has been well brought out by E H A and other observers. 
If follows, therefore, that wq is the particular type of saets which is by 
habit a Header. mpag (FF 34 AGT) occurs in a% 1.25.38 and «mad 
renders it as qrtaatfat (No. (v) above) which clearly refers to the Little 
Cormorant which is just as big as the Common Crow and is also by far 
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the commonest of the Cormorants. The feminine gender of the name 
also implies the smallness of the bird, cf. “iem aisn afen «mm UI 
Equation No. (vi) refers to fafa#vs (the black-necked)? as two kinds of Ibis, 
viz., agg, the Black Ibis and «rex the White Ibis but FART is certainly 
misplaced with them for none of them is a diver. The error is due to the 
fact that all the three share the descriptive epithet of smrems (cf. “IAME 
aqa: —araetft). The last synonymy from gma is wholly incorrect as 
wWUg belongs as a group-name to the Stint and Sandpiper type of birds 
which again do not dive for food or sport. 

5. The names aqq and swaqq borne by two ofthe sons of sra in gf? 
(see alternative readings) are worth noting, for «ax as the Snake-bird and 
aana as the Cormorant, preferably the Large one, which is about six 
inches shorter than the Snake-bird, are evidently the physical basis for 
them. Finally ma% or caat are merely variae lectiones for «ra. 

6. "sei geaisfireraz"—famrerfa, 44.16 condemns a water-thief (probably a 
farmer misappropriating water from a canal belonging to another!) to be 
reborn as the aquatic bird afaa. œa being the Cormorant afaa should 
mean a superior (af#) bird of the same type and the Large Cormorant is 
certainly intended. During the breeding season the male of this species 
is readily distinguished from other members of the family by the white 
cheeks and a broad white patch on the flanks and it is this feature com- 
bined with its large size which has given him the name of afacaa. This 
inference is fully borne out by the fact that a particular Vedic rite derives 
its name from this bird. The afaa seg is defined as “awaat satfanitsfaccrat 
wafer, a satfegsss:—aa. ata, 12.2.2.1, and Eggling explains in a foot- 
note at p.149 of Vol. 44, S.B.E., that the afma weg has light (sif) on 
both sides of it because the sferan amq is sung both at the beginning and 
at the close of the ceremony, i.e. on the first and the last days. This EHE 
is clearly, in reference to the snow-white patches on both sides of the 
face and body (or in front and rear of the body) of the afa bird, the 
Large Cormorant of India. 

7. A few examples from sacred and secular literature should prove 
interesting: 


fata mq — aa. ARTT, 24.22. 


NAS 


carat eA GWaPRRI— Ibid., 24.34. 


Here the comparatively beautiful Darter is named for the Sun-god 
because the bird seems to love the sun, as it were as it often perches with 
expanded wings in the sun for long periods. Similarly the Cormorant, 


l. Per Wad on wc, 1.27.47. 

2. The equation farfar: WII also refers to the white-breasted Waterhen, the 
WIKIS Wye with fifa taken in the sense of ‘white’. 
í 3. 1,94.12.; and 38. 52. 

4. cf mha wei ga Fareed fast af... DU CX T TaT AVERT STU afer | Rafe, 
agiia, Vol. 4.277. 
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Darter and fish are quite appropriate for the Lord of the Rivers as all 
three are permanently associated with the water, 

8. The interpretation of aq as the clean «7 bird by aren! may not be 
correct but the view that a bird who spends much of his time in or upon 
the water shares the purity of that element seems to have been in favour 
with the ancients, for we find two spiritual preceptors named ga and aq] 
and ‘flying down’ (safayer) to impart spiritual knowledge to young.? The 
supposed association between cleanliness and spirituality is obvious in this 
picture and the position of honour given to the lowly Silverlaced Snake- 
bird is perhaps unique. The graceful Swan has of course been honoured 
in every country and particularly in India where the Sun and the Moon 
(du: afase)” and the liberated human soul have frequently been pictured 
as the Swan par excellence. |. 

9. qj? prohibits «r4, the Cormorant, as food and! decrees that a water- 
thief would be reborn as that bird and thus condemned to an aquatic life. 
In the same way a person stealing animal-fat is. destined to be a Darter 
(seg). sme in 


wd gem g safe: PAT TAT! aA and snm 


is again the Little Cormorant with the glistening oily plumage 
not affected by constant immersion in water. W4? punishes theft of 
drinking water, the punishment this time consisting of a denial of all 
but a few drops of rain-water, for the thief must be reborn as a Hawk- 
Cuckoo (sim). Do these point to the Indo-Aryans having lived in 
areas stricken with drought or ofthe nature of a desert before they 
settled down in the happy land of the Five-rivers? Or did they 
suffer from a long period of water-scarcity in the Punjab itself ? 

10. The reference to these birds in the warm and maigot are more 
interesting, qav offérs his love to #tat in captivity and she insults him with 
a number of disparaging similes two of which are based upon a com- 
parison between the mean-looking Darter on the one hand and the 
princely Peacock and the graceful Goose on the other:— 

q«i aaia: Green WepmmemWWu oa 
qai TATA Tee DERI T odi 
Ta" 


On RV 1.124.4. 

waa AAAA STANG, 4.7.1 and 4.8.1-2. 
5.12. 

12.62. 

13.111.122 and 217.107 respectively. 

12.7. 

3.47.47. 


NORPRO No 


———Á elt HT ta 


— 
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Areni STET qrar, fraa: à 
eat wr qaei Pi eT TA 4 . —Ibid.! 


It need hardly be added that the Darter is most awkward on the land as 
compared with the beautiful and dignified gait of the Peacock on land 
and of the Goose both on land and on water. 

11. The characteristic pose of the Darter as it perches on a stake in 
the water with wings spread out to dry finds poetical expreession in : 


SARASA MERN, quo TAT ARTY APT: 
aay aaia wap, gare were fenfene oi 
— FTTH ST? 
Here the wooden stake would seem to demarcate the clear waters of a 
lake from the area covered with lotuses and lilies, and the bird extending 
his arms as it were, addresses the Goose sporting in the lotus-bed, “I may 


be permitted, Sir, to have the water on this side for my own use." The 
Darter fishes only in clear and weed-free waters. ` 


1, 3.56.20. 
2. 3.30. 
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GANNET OR BOOBY 


Gannets are large long-winged sea-birds with stout conical pointed 
bills, serrated along the commissure. They are expert fishers, fly round 
over a shoal of fish at a height of 60 to 100 feet above the surface and 
periodically dive headlong into the water with the half-closed wings; this 
dive comes next to the stoop of the Peregrine as the most impressive sight 
afforded by `a bird on the wing (Smythies). They have been frequently 
seen along the coasts of India but I have not come across any name for 
the bird in any Indian language including Sanskrit. Its method of fishing 
however, reminds one of the following verse (already quoted with reference 
to the Osprey which sometimes fishes in the tidal waters) :— 


meum frugem aaea asate | 
wd fg må caret exrnpétpud A Gp?! TRE 


It may well share the name «rcg with the Osprey or the King-fisher 
associated with inland lakes and rivers. 
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TROPIC BIRD 


Tropic-birds are about the size of the small Gulls and. resemble them 
in habits and appearance. They are rare along the Indian coasts and no 
Indian name is recorded for them. Generally speaking a Tropic Bird would 
pass for a Wess. 


TI 


ERIGATEBIRD 


These are large black tropical sea-birds given to piracy. Their food 
principally consists of fish snatched from other fishing birds like Pelicans, 
Gannets, Cormorants, or Terns. They are the most aerial of birds except 
the Swifts. No Indian name is recorded for them but their habits remind 
one of the Hindi name q?xar (robber) for a ‘kind of bird" and Sanskrit 
qem as one of the names for a Crow. Like other sea-birds without 
specific names this too would go by the general name of «qp or mm- 


quem. 


EU cte: 


mue 


mE 


c EH 
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PETRELS 


Petrels are, with some exceptions, the smallest of sea-birds about the 
size of the Common Myna and despite their fragile appearance they have 
wonderful powers of flight and are perfectly at home at sea in the wildest 
storm. They have slender but long legs and webbed feet, and, when feed- 
ing, pat the water with their feet, springing along the surface in a series 
of hops with wings outspread. I know of no Indian name for them but 
Sanskrit drársm would be as good for them as for the Gulls. 
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SPOONBILL 


A tali white wading bird recognized by its black spoon-shaped bill, 
yellow at the tip. It is seen in flocks on the margins of the larger jheels, 
sand-banks of large rivers, etc. When feeding it wades in shallow water 
with its neck stretched out and moves the half-immersed billfrom side to 
side with a regular action. “It rises spirally to float aloft’ (Cambridge 
Natural History), and is often seen ‘flying in single file in long white 
gleaming lines at a considerable height above the ground—moving—in a 
very regular and stately manner (Smythies). 


It is undoubtedly the far (v.l. afaar) of the ams. «fgat — "smferatedt 
afqar d qu ", and the name is after the afa shape (a spoon) of its bill. The 
definition and synonymy given in ardt aÙ is definite : 


sewer: age afaa fau gd 


This makes it clear that the afagvs (lit. Spoon-bill) belongs to the tribe of 
Herons or Storks ("swwrfi", corresponding almost exactly'to ORDER 
*Herodiones" as accepted in the Fauna of Birtish India, Birds). The 
selection of the bird for the Wind-god is based on the bird's flight as 
already set forth above. A flock rising spirally aloft typyfies a tornado or 
wind-storm marked by an inward spiral motion of the air with an upward 
current in the centre carrying up with it leaves, sprays of grass, etc., while 
the straight flight in a line represents a regular breeze. Yet another name 
for the bird is eae or «sme (fr. aw ‘a churning stick' and ‘a ladle, spoon’): 


were: fat era: a afawerq— s wmfawud cat 

ws: varepfr seat faart faerat atomfa cerca? 
This name is justified in both senses of the word as the bird moves its bill 
both right and left like a churn and the bill also resembles a spoon. "zfssqa 


aga’? ofthe commentary on à«qx sms? is no other than this bird although 
it has been mistaken there for amet, the Black Ibis. 


l. 24.34. 
2. 4.68. 
3. verse 2106. 
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IBISES 


l. Three different species of Ibis belonging to amf (Art. 79) are 
found in India. A long, slender and curved bill is common to all three 
but there are differences in body-feathering and colour of the plumage. 
They also differ in their habits. 

2.i) The White Ibis is wholly white except for the skin of the head 


and neck which is bare and of a bluish-black colour. The young bird, 


however, has a feathered head and neck which becomes bald as it reaches 
the adult state. It is a bird of inland waters, like swamps, tanks and rivers and 
feeds principally on small fish, frogs, insects etc. Ordinarily it is a silent 
bird but during the breeding season it has a remarkably loud booming 
call. The flesh of this bird is described as being “execrable” to eat. 

ii) The Black Ibis is a dark brown and black bird except for a con- 
spicuous white shoulder-patch and a bare black head ornamented 
with a triangular patch of brilliant red papillae with the apex at the 
crown and cut off square at the nape. Here again the head of the young 
is feathered. This Ibis is found more often in open country or dry culti- 
vation as fish does not form any part of its diet which consists chiefly of 
insects and most kinds of fallen grain, and it is only on occasion that it 
resorts to water for frogs. Unlike its white cousin and the Storks it is less 
inclined to rest and meditate, and is always on the move in search of 
food. Its call is a scream consisting of two or three notes. The important 
difference as regards habits between the White and the Black Ibises is 
that the former is always associated with water and finds its food along 
the water's edge and by wading in the shallows while the latter has 
to wander about a good dealon dry land and fields in search of its insect 
and grain food. This is the main reason why it cannot afford to: “rest 
and meditate” like the other. Their names were (at a aeda) and afe 
(aa aa sredifa i.e. ‘a wandering bird’) respectively are based on their way 
of life just described. 

iii) The Glossy Ibis is distinguished by a permanently feathered 
head and the plumage is dark-brown and chestnut. It moves about locally 
in an extraordinary manner changing places as a breeding and non- 
breeding bird, but it is essentially a bird of the marshes and large masses 
of water and does not frequent cultivated fields and open meadows, This 
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bird is the qa of the eagat and the oldest names of the three forms, 
Black, White and Glossy are srfz, wafe, and qaríz, respectively. ware (& afm 
are: Sur: afa sm) is another name for the Glossy Ibis and fully corresponds 
toqat. ‘Tantalus falcinellus’ given for it in M. Williams has now been 
changed to ‘Plegadis falcinellus’. 


3. The white and the black varieties are known in Hindi as 
are (also qer, ‘the bald’ and aẹa asat "white striker'?— fr. viafazs Py 
and atsa, respectively and the Glossy Ibis as aaz or #taré. In Western 
India (Cutch) the Gujarati names of the Black and White Ibises are «m st 
angi and ww at ret arg? i.e. ‘the crow and the white crow of the Runn’ 
respectively. 


4. Sanskrit synonyms relating to these birds are :— 

(i)  wafrofeafea—aaz. 

(i) aeae: maera. 

(ii) aA A g warét emen zefü—mem. 

(Cf. watz, Tantalus falcinellus, the Glossy Ibis, per Wilson in M. 
Williams). 

(iv) aga: TES. 

(v) armitan. aR .. frere bm. 

(vi) fmen «repe: PRT: Fae ATERN. 

(vii) aa areg: —afi. faerafor; fet. 

(viii) SARR TRE: T ETAPER: | ATE. 

(ix) am: Fea. 

(X)  srEWeerERHWI TENAR. 

(xi) emaa: wr adm. 

gsm J CTS engem. 
(xii) ae sg amteqqoerw. faearafur. 
(xiii) ae: FEY aaea dead} s aaa. 
(xiv) ale: yaaa: ARTEAN. 
THEY QIT: — RTR. 
(xv) Raa: sana — Afa. 

5. The first two synonymies mix up several birds including the afe 
(v.l. afs, a, att, etc.) and wafe as discussed in Art. 70, while the third 
regards qarét (the fully feathered), Glossy Ibis, as a variety of a but 
incorrectly includes the aqa (v.l. adq); the Nukhta Duck, Art. 
84-c. Nos. (iv) to (viii) relate to the Black Ibis as a black-necked bird like 
the Peacock, and call it «rer and sers. The epithet amaos most probably 


does not refer to its plumage as assumed in afi. frame but to the red 
papillae on its head— ret fevgxfira traat: qve: aaga: farcfar aer; smi ‘red lead’, 
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cf. mos below and aÑ arét of segura? in Art. 70. smempL—the Cor- 
morant, is placed in No. (vi) (see Art.74) where aaret (v.l. sare: fr. a hair 
or a scar and sz to move, or Fat wesqW wg Heft in reference to the bald 
head and neck which also look as if burnt or scarred) is the White Ibis 
known as wate in Hindi. The name wast% for the Ibises is preserved in 
Cutch, where thé black form is known as the Crow of the Runn and the 
white as the White Crow of the Runn. More correctly, however, senem 
should be the White and sre the Black Ibis. The name waar connects 
equations Nos. (x) to (xiv) with the White Ibis, which is, therefore, sarsa 
(sms — Ar afad from the bird's booming call), sq (calling near water), a, 
ame and yaaa as well. The constant association of this Ibis and the 


Common Grey Heron (+œ) with water and their habit of resting in 


meditation are stressed by the epithets diiit and amm in No. (xiii). 


6. Reverting to equation Nos. (iv)-(viii), it seems advisable to consider 
the name arem a little more closely. In its application to these birds it is 
possible to derive the word in two ways: First from ard or arft—for a curved 
knife or sickle used in villages, in reference to the sickle-like bill of the 
birds-zmdw «rer at werqefe sree; Raai afr qu ure efre— eg; sup airen 
weimwq—smermeqga. Cf. “Father. Sickle”, the name for the White Ibis in 
Egypt. Secondly, per azerit on sr "feli qd at e agfa fare, seared arg" 
and this may well refer to a change from the feathered head or head and 
neck of the young to the baldness of these parts in the adult birds, as also 
to the third form, viz., the fully and permanently feathered Glossy Ibis; 
or again, the statement may refer to the three different forms (nfr) of 
the Ibis found in the country. 

7, qét as ‘Turdus ginginianus’, now ‘Acridotheres ginginianus’, i.e. 
the Starling known as the Bank Myna; aå Ña (w.r.of aréraz) as “a name 
of a bird”; and aå for **a species of bird in Charaka” in M. Williams 
are all incorrect. ara is merely a descriptive expression, meaning ‘a 
kind of a used to define Tarét in No. (iii) above, and aré is the result of a 
faulty separation of the compound #reeqrét into ares and atét instead of 
arosa and aå. It occurs as “aresatétrraraarati” (Coot, Black Ibis and White 
Ibis) in araq, 8.14. Some editions of v also incorrectly give ar for 
art. 

8. Other names for the Black Ibis are (i) yrs! (st are ga) às a kind 
of sea in masega, (ii) orga same as agg or a ‘kind of fowl’ (M.W.). 
This is from «em the shell of a turtle (were: spit, age s fart qen; the 


1. RATTE, mew, AAPA: These are (a) the Pond Heron, (b) the Black 
Ibis as against WaaTH for the White Ibis, and (c) the Blue Rock Pigeon respectively. It 
may be noted that Wa-,- or at-a (—mm) also means the Gormorant. In the former 
SIF stands for ‘a bird’ in general so that WT is ‘a ground-bird’, and in the sense of a Core 
monant the expression “Wl means a ‘water-crow’ though it is not always possible to 
maintain this distinction, e.g., in Cutch the Gujarati names for the Black and White Ibises 


are wp Al arret and xp AT grat Hers? respectively. 
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papillated head of the bird resembling the rough and grannular shell of a 
turtle; cf. sme), and (iii) va-farg (—4*) from the white patch on the 
wing. The first two names are evidently in opposition to serere (i.e. suf) 
‘and aet (implying a bald and smooth head) for the White Ibis. 


9. The Pali for arf is a or amet mentioned in àeidx wmm, 2106 where 
the White Ibis with a booming call is distinguished as “aret afeaéfaer'. The 
Commentator’s rendering of aret as zfesqa aga is, however, incorrect, for 
afaa is the same as afata, the Spoonbill (Art.79) . afe isreally a Prakrit 
form of arf and is given by Hemachandra in his @effarraret, 8.24 along 
with arafe for wafe. The famerana? translates amét as a kind of Heron (smit). 


10. rqe for ‘a kind of water Crow’ should really signify the White 
Ibis as figs means ‘Cotton’ and the name implies the white cotton-like 
plumage of the bird. smt ata of smana and aet ate of CEV EGUNIEN 
are from Sanskrit. vmr--amer i.e. the White Ibis. afẹ or atst is thus both a 
general name for any Ibis and specific for the Black Ibis as will appear 
presently. 


11. The struggle between the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas for social 
and political supremacy in ancient India has been beautifully allegorised 
as a duel between their leaders, sage afass and sage famatia, transformed by 
‘mutual wor curse into the arand s birds in amma gum, styled as 
“arét-aa-qz". The combatants, arst and qF, are described as brothers, being 
sons of was (probably formed form amaata! for a ‘Heron’ or amga) in 
qe quw emm wen atfeatar’—156.12 and also in emago, short wwe, 
ch. 28. 

This relationship indicates similarity of form and family affiliation, and 
the inconclusive fightshows practicalequality in size and strength as well; 
Cf.—- | 

ged aa g maafa aia 
TIA Tey aaa AeA TIT 


The birds, therefore, are the Black and the White Ibis. The import- 
ance of the fact thatafass, the Brahmana sage, possessed of sum, i.e. 
spiritual power or lustre, assumes the form of #rét would be clear from what 
follows. 

12. The flesh of the Black Ibis (arfz)?, must be given to a baby-boy 
at the aasma ceremony according to west qaga, 1.19; if the father wants 
the child to acquire w@aaq (holy lustre) when he grows to manhood. Why 
should the Black Ibis typify arava? First, because it has a white wing- 


1, SE — WIAs in ATRIA. 
2. The White Ibis is “execrable to eat” while the flesh of the Black Ibis is “very good" 
(Jerdon). The greta aigar, aia a, Ch, 11 also recommends the flesh of srrér— "amer 


qmrfesresreagrdt ear qur arit." 
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patch on a dark body signifying the sun against a deep blue sky.! Second, 
because the bird has a bald head indicative of spiritual wisdom, and third, 
it wears an auspicious triangular patch of red papillae on the back of 
the head representing the sacrificial fire. The last two characteristics and 
the metallic gloss on the plumage are acquired by the bird in adult life 
only and these strange features, unique in the bird world, would seem to 
invest it with special spiritual significance The above points are, perhaps, 
borne out by the following few extracts from sacred literature :— 


(i) aa sfr carg..afe qui ait aag | 
aaa TEN, 1.21.4 
(ii) aa adages ga) afg E wate we a a: 
STU Tease casts afg oW pum... 
—SRITN ATT, 2.3.2.13 
(ii) eret grat waft, . qd SrTPWer ET | 
gata AfA amar, 2.7.1 


Sayana comments : ‘sfa aafa:, farefa. ana dfe v4 T4 g wet) aag 
fama reru rene aq WT WWW WW | Ha: aaa SI Sura TTA d 

(iv) afas fantre:—asaait, ie. sfam is an auspicious 
triangular mark, a triangular crest-jewel (M.W.). 
It is interesting to note that the Glossy and the White Ibises were held 
sacred in Egypt. 


13. The Black Ibis, found in the open and away from water, was a 
favourite quarry for purposes of hawking with the Peregrine or Shaheen 
and is mentioned by the name of ag (-«mmeweumgg) in a book on 


Falconry : 


aaua TENATAN | 
as Hat agat fe maaga A | — Afas mea, 6:37. 


The quarry tries to out-wit the Falcon by mounting higher and higher but 
the latter rises still higher and finally makes her stoop and brings the bird 
down. The Ibis often escapes by rising very high into the sky. It is this 
flight of the bird which has probably given it the name of &w (flying 
high into the sky). This is, however, subject to M.W.'s rendering as ‘a 
gallinule’ being correct. It has also inspired a beautiful simile where 


i 1. Cf. Dr. A. B. Keith’s observation in his introduction to the translation of the afa. 
afgat, “white of course is the Vedic symbol of the Sun as in the round white skin which 
represents the Sun at the WgT3d..." p. cxxxvi. 


2. In the alternative QAF ( = FAF) would be a White Wagtail which is sup- 
posed to disappear into the sky and descend again to the earth from there. Cf. SITRTWTWZ or 
SENE in Art, 26; Cf. also @axat the magical power of flying into the sky. 
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the pearl necklace of king agaa with a deep blue sapphire in the centre has 
been compared to a V-flight of Bar-headed Geese with a Black Ibis as the 
leading bird :— 

quer qurfaezetreraeaaferq wt | 

afoot E HIER] ait AZTAT d 

—shr faga (era), 5.6. 

ars and aH (i.e, waar White Ibis) dwell at a lake on the Vindhya 
mountain : 

arrepta: fad ifxenfafe: 

erage, arave, 2.22. 

Verse 8 of the Subhasita, p.219 mentions afe, the Black Ibis, as moving 
along the edge of a lake : 

wq ravoranrferde d 
It will now be seen that the aqaa of gis a pair of long curved 
tongs and the illustrations of it in published books including The 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus by Dr. G. N. Mukhopadhyaya are 
incorrect. mama (3.12.74) calls the instrument as ag (arem), WEE 
being the Black Ibis or ser. 

14, The strikingly white plumage of the White Ibis and its constant 
association with water has appealed to Sanskrit poets more than the other 
Ibises, butit is always mentioned by the name of a. This name, it must be 
remembered, includes in a wider sense also the Herons, Storks and even the 
Flamingo and it is, therefore, very necesary that the identity ofthe particular 
bird meant in a given context is carefully determined. A few examples of 
am, qwe, vida, as, and eaa or gaat as the White Ibis are given below :— 
aqeqfa prohibits this Ibis (a##) as foodas also its wanton killing, while 
it decrees that a person guilty of stealing fire would be reborn asa a", The 
origin of this last punishment is to be found in the dedication of the 
White Ibis to the Fire-god at the Horse-Sacrifice—quarmat —arm. afeat, 
2431; and “aaa asem Afe. dfa, 5.5.19 where qasr and qsewr mean the 
White Ibis (from saree-atcatfad, to utter a loud cry; both the Crow and 
the White Ibis are noisy and share the name *ares between them). The 
reason for naming the bird to the Fire-god is to be found in the bluish- 
black colour of the bare skin of the white bird’s neck. resembling skin 
that has been scorched or burned by fire.* A parallel idea occurs in the 
waqa where a yoke-bullock is said to partake of the nature of fire because that 
part of his neck which bears the yoke loses the hair and appears to have 
been scorched by fire : 

from aa at, F f agassa faa uer 
ag wafi | —WWW3 AAT, 4.5.1.15 


1. 5.14; 11.135; and 12.66. 

2. Itis also very significant to note, in this connection, that the God of Fire himself 
has been called sri black-necked, in V. S. 23.13, and animals having black necks 
in particular are sacrificed to him, e.g. Seat APAaT-VS 24.6, 9, 14, i.e., J: WAT Tela: 
are a ary poama —TS 2.1.4.6. 
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The White Ibis occurs in parties which have been called ayaa: by 


Wife who, however, makes them stop eating fish in their immediate 


neighbourhood because they have been charmed into inaction by the 
sweet tunes of Lord Krsna's flute :— 
frezsfr maa  HaTSRDCSSSNGUT: | 
afefaara, 2.10. 


These Ibises flock to the shallow edges of tanks and rivers. 


ENE EIGE: ESCA CELLES CIMIC B 
gnf, 222.33. 


The deceitful tactics of the apparently gentle and polished ministers of 
state dressed in spotless white have been beautifully compared with the 
fishing methods of the White Ibis :— : 
afircfpsdtt `, 
DEGECEEIS ENKLE GIEJES: IES 
Fra fraafadtaserid cm: 
frat xa afaa $ a AT: N 
qufemmewm, 3.191. 


Verse 13 under earmmgrem in gafra, 86, institutes a parallel between the 
moon and the White Ibis (aẹ) and declares the superiority of the latter 
because it has entirely white wings (Tat) as against the two fortnights (maù) 
of the former both of which are partly light and partly dark. Numbers of 
these birds moving quietly through the reeds or resting amongst them 
until the next urge of hunger, have been held up as a model of prudent 
and cautious behaviour for persons finding themselves in a difficult situa- 
tion in enemy country. The waa, Qasr, and sare in the examples 
below is the White Ibis in groups :— 


maagias TA: vafu qud 


WAT Aanias: I 
—Wgenire? 


Hur «unm quz ESAT ATT wate | 
Wenn 
This bird is never found away from water except when roosting for the 
night, and the sight of one on a hill-top is, therefore, considered unlucky : 


Sat: ARNA UNNATI: | 


1. Kaumárikà Khanda, 21.236. 

2. XII.105.15; also 1.47.12. To separate the compound wage as WaT-]-Uq -L aah 
as suggested by some is absurd. See R. B. Raddi’s edition of Testen, Bombay, 1909, 

3. IX.41, Raddi's edition, 

4. XL142.29, 
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“fet qaa: (aqa) ema! qaaa does not mean the 
albino form of the common Crow, for it would be inauspicious anywhere 
and not only on the top of a hill. 

15. Poets have often instituted a comparison between a White Ibis 
(a#) and the Swan (both all-white with black bills and feet) stressing the 
difference between their feeding habits, gait, etc. The Swan js praised for 
his supposed power of separating milk from water which the poor Ibis can 
not do. Such poetry is, of course, of aeft type containing a satire on 
persons devoid of merit but aspiring to high rank. A single example 
should be enough : 

dw: Wal aH: TT: BT Wer sedat | 

Aea q der dur epo FH: od gari? 
The White Ibis shares the habit of ‘resting and meditation’ with the 
Storks and Herons—all going under the common name of 4%, and it is a 
familiar theme with the poets to describe the seemingly innocent but really 
fraudulent conduct of men in different walks of life as swqfw, and such 
men as mum or esaad. 


aa att aeni: wat 
wert wat ouo aed a fea saeetadt spes dU 


The first line describes correctly the attitude of the White Ibis when 
fishing in the shallows. For other examples see Art. 82. 


1.- Ch. 56:750- 
2; 2321.6. 


3. maA on gw, 2.550. 
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STORES 


Eight species of Storks are found in India. They are tall and stately 
birds with long legs, long, stout and powerful bills, and a plumage of 
striking colours—characters which make them conspicuous wherever they 
are found. They often soar very high, like and in company of Vultures. 
They are almost omnivorous and feed on all sorts of animals, such as 
frogs, fish, crabs, snakes, locusts, small birds and mice. Some, like the 
Adjutant Stork, feed also on carrion. A few serve as food for another 
type of omnivorous creature —Man. With one exception (the Adjutant) 
they are voiceless and give expression to their emotions by clattering their 
long bills and indulging in a sort of dance during the breeding season, 
As a class or group they are qeqaat: and fall under the larger category of 
aat:* which corresponds to the Order Herodiones. Their voicelessness has 
been recognised in a verse on the virtue of silence :— 


semet TAT eger HAT LAT: | 
amaa a AA Al Gra PITT i—aurtaa, 86.1. 


Four of the larger Storks are named after their physical features in fa and 
gam literature, e.g, the White and Black Storks with red bills and 
feet are called (wast) wager: in menegi, ch. 17; the agra calls the 
White-necked and Black-necked Storks as fafaaver: (fafa black and white), 
while, waeqft, 17.26 and weegam, 1.97.70 name all the above four as 
wwmmr. The specific individual names for the different members of the 
group may now be considered. 

1. The White Stork (42 inches) isonly a winter visitor to North 
India and remains with us from September to about the end of March. It 
is all white except for the wing-quills and. some wing-coverts which are 
black. With his red bill and legs and a predominantly white plumage set 
off by black wings it is a beautiful object when seen on green grass near 


*Prakrit derivatives like fem and $4 from Sansk. taTaet for the White Ibis or FH have 
been applied not only to the Ibis but also the Storks and the Flamingo, and it is from the 
Storks ($$) that èg and fga for a particular dance resembling that of the storks, and 
measure of time in music, have passed into Sansk.—See M. W. under 3%. 
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. water, and he is the apaa or usas described as : 


genar gea ATA: | 
r "gl", 12.170.21. 

Here the ornaments of the colour of fire or the rising sun (s$) are the 
red bill and legs of the bird and, as this is the most beautiful of the Storks, 
he has been well named amama. * He isalso the 4% of the aaga, Ida 
Pt. 1, 7th tale, where his Egret-like thin and white neck is described as 
"qureTW-S4ur ygutat’, and he is also the Stork par excellence of Aesop's 
Fables. He has been incorrectly listed with the Sarus in maaf where 
the adnouns like wags, ate and aaaea suit him better than the 
Sarus (Art. 62). 

2. The Black Stork (40 inches) is principally of a black colour 
glossed with purple, bronze and green, and has red bill and legs. It is a 
bird of open marshes and wet ground away from villages. He is the «rfe 
or mls. (^3, TH —4rqeren, MARARA, etc.) corresponding to Hindi gorg (of 
the colour ofgr, collyrium, and hence black; cf. srfs-gwracs). The name 
Aag (black-bodied) as a synonym for wr in aqaaft and qafi is 
probably due to a confusion between a Stork and Crane or to misunder- 
standing of an older equation like. “farg area” where Wr meant ‘a water 
bird’ only, for the Sarus is neither blue nor black. st«rg: should, therefore, 
be an adnoun for this Stork just as it is for the Purple Heron and aras 
is yet another name comparable with the last but it has incorrectly. been 
given as synonym for afar in warega for the dtaata. This latter is 
the most wary and suspicious Purple Heron as defined in the semgsnr— 


Aata rfe 0 dnx Arg 


3. The White-necked Stork (36 inches) is a glistening black and white 
‘bird with a conspicuously white neck, black-bill and red legs. As a soaring 
bird this and the Black-necked Stork have been mentioned as fafaavet: in 
Wemmu where Arjuna speaks of the great speed of his chariot drawn by 
white steeds :— 

TTD Me: RESA TRI, THT SD TUTO | 
5.48.104. 


at: in the verse are the Adjutant Storks mentioned elsewhere in the com- 
pany of Vultures as carrion eaters. fraw is a homonym for the Black- 
necked and White-necked Storks as already stated. The solemn looking 
White-necked Stork occurs single, in pairs or in small parties about 
rivers, jheels, tanks, etec., and is often seen *'standing motionless on one 


*The great Tulasidas, author of XHTSÍWGTWTTW, compares this @ with the XT 
(cygnus davidu):— 


aaa aaa se qued art | 
BR dix frst ana an sae fg ara ure, 333. 
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leg as if absorbed in meditation" (Salim Ali), thus recalling the following 
verse of six which is true not only of Storks but also of the Common or 
Grey Heron, also called a 4$ :— 


Wer ata qu afat fera aur | 
aay auque, de faxum Wt zea: N 
waaay, 1.93 (BAT. Pt. 1) 


He is known in Hindi as arftesitg (aae?) from his green-glossed black 
crown though our Muslim friends explain the name with reference to a 
story which need not detain us. He also shares the name Wy a with 
the next species. 

4. The Black-necked Stork (52 inches) is also a black and white bird 
with red legs and black bill He is ag «rcg in Hindi because of the black 
parts being glossed with metallic hues (si) and the pied plumage (rcg), 
and wrcgss in Sanskrit. «rcg is ‘a large kind of Crane’—Ardea‘sarunga— 
according to Carey quoted in M. Williams and the term evidently refers 
to both the birds*. Another name for him is eoma by which he is men- 
tioned as an inauspicious bird in mgr: 


SOMA STEHT CHITA WHTWWT:— 5.143,25. 


Again, the Griffon Vultures (qmgxr) and Storks in the warm: 
wga carrera fran: preratfear:-—6.35.31, 


The name omia makes it just possible that the name ffs may not 
after all be a homonym covering both the White-necked and the Black- 
necked Storks as suggested above and may be specific for the former 
alone. 

The dancing propensity common to Storks as a class is more highly 
developed in the Black-necked variety than in others. This dance and 
music of their clattering bills has been fully described by Hume in his 
Nests and Eggs, vol. 3 and by other observers as well. “Two birds (male 
and female gravely stalk up to each other and when a yard or so apart 
stand face to face, extend their long wings, and flutter them rapidly, with 
the points of one bird’s wings flapping against those of the other ; they 
then advance their heads till they nearly meet and both simultaneously 
clatter their bills. This display lasts for nearly a minute after which one 
walks a little apart, to be followed after a moment by the other, when 
they repeat the performance; and so-on for perhaps a dozen times” 
(Smythies). It will now be seen that the equation “marger a3"— (farerr 
and łaa) can only refer to this Stork who is a *€ i.e., a dancer, actor and 


even musician, all in one. margid a is thus this particular Stork. In the 


*' The Painted Stork is also a kind of ang aH known as FS ART in Hindi (Sansk, 
PISS ARF as a back-formation). À 
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alternative, it may also be a common name for the Storks as a group. The 
saaTi aH (stork, having terribly large’ mandibles looking like plough- 
shares) in the following should be the Black-necked stork with a twelve 
inch bill. He is a “more regular fisher than most Storks" and has, next 
to the Adjutant, the largest bill of all. The Adjutant is excluded as the 
verse is descriptive of the «x4 season :— 


eat rege yar — 


TTTTRTÉCERESSTRTSCRISIT: 11 
T araqdiaiar, Ch. 18 


5. The Gigantic or the Adjutant Stork is not only the largest but 
also the ugliest and most formidable member of the present series. The 
male is five feet long and stands four and a half feet high, distinguished 
by a bare red head and néck, and a long pouch of skin hanging from the 
neck and resting against the chest. The enormous, thick, four-sided bill 
is wedge-shaped and measures no less than thirteen inches. The wing- 
expanse exceeds twelve feet. He is indeed a monster among birds. The 
English name Adjutant is derived from his ‘deliberate, high-stepping 
military gait as it paces up and down” (Salim Ali), and fully corresponds 
to Sanskrit Aima (dr: wem ae, long-paced) as against dissa (long- 
legged) for other Storks and the larger Herons. Names like q@q-or Wer-r743* 
are after his bill. He is essentially a scavenger and performed his duties 
as such in India till not very many years ago and was one of the most 
familiar birds of. towns and villages, and naturally won for himself quite a 
number of epithets with &w and ar as the basic names. They are listed 
below :— 

sok, summ, Aim —, areys—, aS, TMS, RE, ea- 
fra—, mak, mafa; ;, Alecafrqq—, THe (THE ?)— mb (v.l. qw )—, 
eran, weed, HRS, gre eH, qds454—, WüT45—, iea, etc. 
afa. fararafit and åsar have mixed up some of the above names with 
those for the Brahminy Kite and Pallas's Fishing Eagle, but fames and 
grav have kept the Kite and Stork apart (Art. 52-C &E). Coming to 
the propriety of the names in the above list, wwmft and semm (both in 
Wilson and the latter in M. Williams) means the Garuda and a kind of 
‘crane’ and this ‘crane’ clearly refers to both forms of Adjutant who eat 
snakes, apparently from analogy with the snake-eating habit attributed 
to the mythological Garuda. These names are the origin for Hindi axe 
(fr. aft frog or snake and fira to swallow, later, corrupted to agia bone- 
swallower) and probably also the element ‘argala’, in the older scientific 
name of *Ardea argala'. Unfortunately, however, the name agfa led some- 
one to identify it with Sansk.. afea (a dog) and to apply the latter to 
this bird, and that is how it finds place in maraza. M. Williams also, no 
doubt similarly influenced, gives afezdgs asa name for this Stork. This 


*Theararfeq (noisy) qme in the next verse is the White Ibis (Art. 80). 
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last really means the medicinal plant or creeper aferdgrér of wasem 


 vgenfa at (Vitis quadrangularis), Hindi @gsitg, supposed to help join up 


broken bones. Both the Adjutants are known as meg in Hindi because they 
eat snakes which supports the derivation of gxfrr given above. 

Adnoun aqs is from the Stork's black back and this is shared by 
Pallas’s Fishing Eagle and the Black Buck antelope, while #ay=s (Pm is 
Prakrit for *ts chest, and the name means ‘a bird with a tail in front of 
the chest) and qms (also weiqve—fravecaact) refer to the long pouch. 
The serieszrerfenrm, amay, and tanafas is after the scavenging habits 
of the Adjutant. A Hindu woman does not make any daily ceremonial afa 
and what is humorously described as ‘afa’ in these names is the house- 
rubbish, offal, scraps of animal and other food which were formerly, and 
in the villages are even now, thrown out of doors (zr) by the women, 
and these the Adjutant turned up for offal, scraps, etc. It is in this sense 
that this (arafa) #| is placedin the list of fafesc birds in «cwdfgar 
(Lahore edn.). It is also possible that the original name was only arafa 
and due to an error in copying a became am which in turn led to 
"edm as a clear substitute for arx. No other Heron or Stork found in 
India turns-up at these rubbish heaps, though the White Stork takes 
its place in Europe. ’ 


No Indian male Stork or Heron is known to receive food from the 
female during courtship or when sitting on the eggs, and the following 
verse from the arataaadt would seem to be based upon a misunderstand- 
ing of the name sdlewafwqs fora qw which is on a par with the absurd 
statements about the arm and sem (Art. 71):— 


eaque: geret Aei afaa i 
AIA TAT Ta Tat agg 00(——599 


"$e (a monkey) is yet another humorous name for this quaint looking 
bird, and a4, if from «4, to cleanse, as assumed by umm on RV 10.27.20 
where he interprets w4: as anifaat or mafaa, would mean a ‘scavenger’ 
which the bird certainly is. Or again, the name may mean ‘a small devil 
after the mythological demon «$4. The name, however, may well be from 
root ¥-4%, in which case the correct form would be-s«w$, and this would 
make the bird an attendant on ‘death’ with Vultures, e.g., upon cholera 
epidemic or the battlefield, as a carrion-eater. 


The first of the following two synonymies has mixed up the adnouns 
or epithets for three different *g birds, viz. the Brahminy Kite (aeqs or 
watea—), Pallas’s Fishing Eagle (framm-), and the Adjutant, while the 
second has confused these for the first and the third bird :— 


weg PHT: (HHL?) THE: (He: ?) PAo: (mum?) 
areca aan Aegea maria 
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qsgpemT99s: | 
Agp dia: mie: AAE: d aa aaa àT 

The correct names peera ($4x—?) and maneas for the Adjutant have 


suffered mutilation in both, i.e., one of them in each synonymy. Both the 
names refer to the bird as if he is holding a pot or vessel about his neck 
or shoulder, and correspond to sewer for a beggar who carries his 
bowl hanging from the neck and in front of his chest (as). tra by itself 
cannot mean a Heron as in. M. Williams. The epithet parsa belongs to 
the above named Kite with a white and bright chestnut plumage and not 
to the repulsive looking Adjutant ‘‘with the coarsest and most tumbled 
of plumage." Both the Adjutants, funny-looking bald-heads, have been 
jocularly named in Hindi =afeare (wfzwrfx—enemy of the barber; Cf. 
Prakrit dat—bald) as they never need a hair-cut ! 

The smf of siga, 3.66 equates qa with wg. Now if qw is from 
q4 as suggested by M. Williams * would be the Brahminy Kite which 
greedily snatches away tit bits from other birds like the Kite. If on the 
other hand we accept Sayana’s derivation "frremmg qa: —àqui amore, 2.2.1, 
com., *%& would be either the Common Grey Heron or the Adjutant from 
their habit of swallowing their food. The latter, however, is known to 
gulp down or swallow at one stroke an entire dead cat or half a leg of 
mutton and the probability is thus in his favour. Ifso he would be the 
TS Fy. 
qum (proud of his powers of eating or swallowing) is the name of a 
Vedic sage and is camparable with sess of the amààa for Pallas’s fishing 
Eagle—Art. 52-C. On this analogy, however, q would seem to refer to 
the Brahminy Kite which shares the names of amea and wg with the 
fishing Eagle, and it is possible that this particular Kite was also known 
as qum wg_— Art. 52, E. 

` Finally, three more synonyms for the Stork, one each from cs, gu 
and qgcfea, must be mentioned. yeĝa of a% corresponding to A of 
qs refers to the Adjutants, both of whom have white irides. The Adjutant 
bellows like a buffalo or a cow separated from her calf (Hume 
in Stray Feathers, vol. 7, pp. 32 & 51) and was also believed to “roar 
like a tiger" (Charles Knight in Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, 
vol.2, 1871), and would therefore seem to be the fee of qgeifgar, as a 
bird of augury. It is doubtful, however, how far this last isa bird-name and 
does not refer to the roar of a lion as lions were quite common in North 
India. tilla few centuries ago. 

The Adjutant is the only a@ that eats carrion and numbers of these 
have been known to consort with the Vultures both when soaring high 
and at a feast on dead animals ( Stray Feathers, vol. 4,21 and Cassell’s 
Book of Birds) and the. a% mentioned in the following in company with 


*For other syonymies see Art. 52, Section E. 


t) 
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Pallas’s fishing Eagle (+4), Tawny Eagle (934), Imperial Eagle (amt), and 
‘Vultures as feeding on dead human bodies and animals killed in battle is 
the Adjutant Stork :— . 


ada ge: CHXBITHUTUT: 
am: FA AARAA, 7.50.9; 
see also 6.2.17 
THT: HET AH: AT ATA AAT — 
Ibid. 7.97.13; see also 5. 143.19 


SATATA: TÅ TARTE: ` 
qafas: aaa (urb J ? aa aa: 
Weg, 153, 137. 


Similarly the 44 of the asm, 300 ready to attack a lamb or kid, if near 
enough, is the Adjutant. The ¥g, again, in the following is the snake- 
eating Adjutant who in an atmosphere of spirituality prevailing at her- 
mitage permits snakes to play about freely in his body plumage :— 


wf sgag fafarg fawfer a od 
| qaga, 6 FACAS, 184. 28 


This ugly and fierce looking Stork is also the physical basis of the sm 
of Indian mythology e.g., in the «maa, 10.11 where he is called wgms. 

6. The Smaller Adjutant resembles the Adjutant but has no pouch, 
and not being a scavenger does not “haunt civilization". He naturally 
shares such of the names for the larger bird as do not refer to the , pouch. 
Prakrit xx for a aa refers to these Storks as if they have lost the hair 
on their heads from itches, cf. “det se fanesm—ang gd adiarsertt— afi. 
waa under asfanedar. j 

7. The Painted Stork in a little smaller than the White Stork, with 
a white plumage closely barred and marked with shining greenish-black 
above and with a black band across the breast. The eyes of the young are 
brown and of the adult, straw-yellow. If the Adjutant is qa this should 
be the araa* of gs. This name has been rendered as a qgga® in the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series edition of aya (Benares). The wearin 
also has Tara for q@qa%, while sceurard takes it for the Indian Pied King- 
fisher with hazel irides and the epithet may well belong to both the birds— 
this Stork as mangas and the Pied Kingfisher as maa wwrcg. The Hindi 
for this Stork is sewrer (sms cyan), i.e., a smaller variety of arcas, 
and it was probably known as #ssaTtg as the name is in line with rega 
and arema. faran (rga having yellowish eyes) ofthe Jain aunts 
q@ and sme should be the same as a or this Stork, . 

8. The Open-bill Stork is easily distinguished from its curious bill 


which has a clearly visible gap between the two mandibles. It feeds 


*mr4, wax, hence, having yellowish eyes. 
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chiefly on fresh-water molluscs or shells which it breaks open before 
swallowing. In many Indian dialiects it is known as *the shell- breaker' and 
Wi (Sansk. Wye a shell- fava) in Hindi and m sw (sem with wem 
breaker) in Bengali. Sansk. «rg (more correctly perhaps 4Tq) for a kind 
of bird in fasawsmr may be for this bird. qt mentions sw (Ht may be 
a mistake for qz or gz for a shell?) as a particular bird in connection 
with surgical instruments one of which was designed after the shape of 
its bill. Now a bill with a curious gap like the present bird's is not 
likely to have escaped the keen eyes of qa and he must have modelled an 
instrument upon it resembling a pair of black-smith's tongs. No particular 
instrument is however mentioned by the name of smwesWqy4 but one 
called amfa (having space between the jaws ?) is described as wempa 
regarded as synonymous with the former :— 


aada RAGA AeaA TAS: —— K ATA 
Ramu repr | marie cma ward fra YD 
s 

The expressions meqa, igan and sw clearly point to the inter-space 
between the jaws, their curved edges and crescent shape respectively, 
characters that fit in admirably with the inner and outér contours ofthe 
bird's bill, and it is suggested that this smmq'wis the instrument made 
after the bill of awe or the Open-bill Stork. sew too may well 
have been its name. 

The list of water-birds given at p. 198 of z«umgd« of mama contains 
several incorrect readings, e.g., 4d*T for adm, qoqa for Ra; and Hage 
for yg% and I would amend the expression $zW«* to geer which would 
make sense with ge-ggs meaning ‘a shell’, and may be rendered as the 
*shell-breaker! or the Open-bill; Cf. Pali qz9a, *breaking open a bean'. Is 
Pali qfzgzzw of åens, verse 2098 a wrong reading of gzgzew ? 

It has already been stated that the larger terms a= and 4$ compre- 
hend the Storks and Herons, and the Open-bill has naturally been 
referred to by these names in sif type of poetry :— 


asa ged Hata: WeqeweWd 
gated, 41.70 


mami aft ata aft a aca ét dt ary 
Ibid. 221, 30. 


Pali fafaagq (having the lower mandible loose or relaxed) is mention- 
ed as one of the birds the quills of which could be used to feather an 
arrow : 

my Tau aad, ufa ar feat... 

afe at aeg faaan, Ft 63 
I need hardly add that fafaeq isa most fitting name and a correct 
redering of the English name Open-bill for the bird. 
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As there is reason to believe that the physical basis of the semi- 
fabulous are (wrx--sve, looking like a huge egg, or laying a large or 


heavy egg), “Tavs, Favs, etc. of the Puranas, Paficatantra, etc. may be the 


Adjutant Stork or some other bird, I conclude this article with just a 
suggestive note on it and it must be.clearly understood that what follows 
is pure conjecture. Some of the references to these mythical birds and 
lexical information bearing upon them are noted below :— 


(1) wer quar wrwer xq feme 
(2) mews amia: aaaferceterct:—rerared, 1.70.39 
(3)a sewer are spe: AET HIATT: 
a fader amp aW fafa — Ibid. 6.8.11 
b wr geropedwrenmgeraférfor—srear Paeqrafur 
(4) agaaa mas fq faaat:—-— Ibid. 12.169.9. 
(5) sewer aver qur garer Aaaa gT, 77.88 
(6) fafaa: (mm) qaae aa rever fada (feqa:) 
aaga, Ch. 164. 
7) eama TXTRER ESSI ATCTRTGET RT, 6.7 
8) fga wrerr- qEpe moe: Rega, 176 
9) fuaina: — Progeny of «X in Wag, 6.17. 
0) eS son of HE in Ibid. 6.36. 
1) Serre areve:—afefretsa, 2.408. 
2) mecs magt xf orane TaN 
3) A A att; qw: amia 
esaia afa fafa—-—fawr. 
(14) afafrg wet— a vulture with a bill like the trunk of an 
elephant—Pali Dictionary (P.T.S.) 
(15) mee— tafa in frea 
(15)a west fraa—ear. 
(16)  *"$— mutilated body 


Examination of the above extracts shows that ars and its variants refer 
to (i) a so called two-faced bird, (ii) a human-faced (moustached and 
bearded ?) bird, and (iii) bird with a powerful vioce and carrion-eating 
habits of a Vulture—all of great size and formidable or fearful appearance. 

First, the two-faced bird: The giant, flightless and now extinct Pigeon, 
the Dodo, of Mauritius was known to European navigators by names like 
‘Dodaarsen’, ‘Dodaars’ and ‘Duodo’. The etymology of these names has 
not been satisfactorily solved even though all the facts about the bird and 
these names do not go beyond the sixteenth century. The Indian voyagers 
too must have known or at least heard about the bird which had a huge 
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body—larger than the Turkey-Cock and standing near about two 
feet six inches high—rudimentary stumps in place of wings, head with a 
large massive bill in front and a short curly tail at the rear. It is probable, 
therefore, that, looked at from a distance, the bird appeared as a large 
egg-shaped object (am+a) or having two heads, as it were, one at 
either end of its body, and from this last feature the Indian sea-men 
probably called it fazia (cf. faqa in No.6 and feqet agfa in No.10 above). 
This fgzait was probably taken up by the Dutch and others as ‘Dodaarsen’ 
which later got corrupted to Dodaars, Dodaers, and finally to Duodo 
(See ‘Dodo’ in Enc. Brit. 11th ed.). That one of the sms birds had its 
origin across the seas is amply proved by the story of the adventures a 
related in Book X of the Jain work wassa menma of sax, a poet at the 
court of faetfaa, king of gaseg (the Kathiawar peninsula on the west 
coast of India) who ruled over the country about 1100 A.C. sm sailing 
overseas in a merchant vessel runs aground in mid-ocean ona coral reef. 
The name mwe may thus refer either to the large egg-shaped body of 
the bird or the large ‘egg laid by it. This would furnish a basis for the 
mythical ares of ada, fega of wage and sree as mam (a coastal bird), 
also ares as a water-bird (wn sffr} of Hemchandra, No.8 above. 

Second, the so-called human-faced weet: said to carry dead bodies to 
a deep valley would seem to refer to an old practice of exposing the dead. 
After the flesh had been picked out by other Vultures the Bearded 
Vultures would then work upon the bones, pick up and drop them from 
a great height on the rocks below to break them into bits for their own 
food. This would explain wz as the son ofstzm.who is no other than th 
Bearded Vulture (Art. 51), and also se as a bird of omen with Vultures 
and Owls—Nos. 3,4,9&11 above. The mention of the synonyoms wga 
and T8 in these is very significant. The thick black rictal bristles over- 
hanging the bill and the tuft of bristly hair hanging down from the chin 
against the white face of this Vulture combined with his large and 
intelligent looking eyes are comparable with the moustache and beard on 
the human face—No.4 above. It may also be recalled how wem; of the 
Ramayana has been very nearly anthropomorphised; Cf. also ‘aq mam: aq 
gami wm said of a bearded goat in dfrxrr. afg, 2.1.1.9. 

Third, as a fearful bird with a powerful voice ares or es may well be 
the awful looking Adjutant Stork with a bellowing or roaring call 
attributed to him. The ares am atta (No.2) should therefore be a charm 
sung so loudly as to strike terror in the heart of the enemy. This Stork 
would also seem to be the afafet (No.13) bird of Buddhist literature, the 
twelve to fifteen inch pendent pouch of the bird being supposed to 
resemble the trunk-characteristic mark (fag) of an elephant. In the 
anie Stas the commentator explaining the expression agmi a am in 
verse 2249 refers to afeafarag as a bird capable of taking away small 
children. It is well known that this Stork readily swallows a leg of 
mutton or a dead cat entire, and he would also strike at any living thing 


s 
$ 
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he can swallow at a gulp;cf. the story in as wwe, 300 where this Stork is 
said to be ready to attack a lamb or kid, and if he can have a chance he 
would certainly not fail to make a meal of a small human baby as well. 
The reference in åar sms may also be to the Bearded Vuture formerly 
reputed to carry off little children. The name mms (No.14), however, 
significantly points to the Adjutant as the gferfirgr bird. 

That, prohibited as food in No.7, was a real bird hardly admits 
of a doubt as the passage expressly mentions both kinds of sm, the 
Bearded and the Neophron Vultures, and the probability ofQüwws as a 
fearful (sor) bird is definitely in favour of the Adjutant Stork (Nos. 
5,7&8). It isalso to be noted that Hemachandra's equation, “tast irat” 


: —note the duals— clearly refers to two different birds of that name and 


itis suggested that the two birds are the Bearded Vulture and the 
Adjutant Stork. 

We, therefore, have three different kinds of ares or ws birds— (i)the 
Faraz or faqa wes, the Dodo; (ii) the were «s, the Bearded Vulture; 
and (iii) the eferfergr or sere see, the Adjutant Stork. 
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HERONS, EGRETS AND BITTERNS 


l. Birds comprised within the Herongroup are easily distinguished 
from the storks by their thin, dagger-shaped and pointed bills. The epithet 
or adnoun gw4*3 for a Heron is really descriptive of the whole group. as 
TAT: as against qgews4Ww«r. for the Storks (qaseq — ferais, dria, i.e. 
a Stork— weardfararafi;- émis, a long-legged heron—M. W.) Barring a 
couple of exceptionally large Herons, like Great White-bellied Heron of 
Bhutan, the majority of the birds in this group are of medium and small 
size which also helps to separate them from the much heavier and long 
legged Storks. : 

2. The typical Herons, with the exception’ of the Pond-Heron, are 
fairly large birds, overa yard long, and their plumage is a mixture of grey, 
white and black or these with some rufous-buff and chestnut. The com- 
monest are the Grey Heron and the so-called Purple Heron which has no 
purple in its plumage. 

3. The Grey Heron (39"), who e prototype in Europe is known as the 
Blue Heron, is a tall grey bird marked with black and white, often seen 
brooding “almost motionless by the side of water.” It has a long droop- 
ing black crest and white long feathers falling over the breast. It is a 
solitary bird and sometimes **wades in shallow water with slow deliberate 
paces, the neck outstreched" (Whistler), watching for fish or frog to 
come within striking distance. It is one of the five different birds bearing 
the common basic name of | mentioned in the lexicons and is the 
smeg FE ' (having a thin pointed bill), and simple FE or arx. for 
short. egar has qaga in the list of names for Herons, Egrets, etc., and 
as the term also means a cloud (cf. ata for ‘a cloud’ in M.W., and note 
that the black and white colour-pattern of the Grey Heron is also watz) 
it should be another name for this bird. The complexion of lord Krsna 
has been compared with the colour of a dark cloud and the plumage of 
the aaten bird : 


wash agra, 1.24. 


l. * qe forceps of JAT and of «wamom (Cal. Edn.) 6.79.69 
quoted in MIRISA, refer to the shape of the thin, pointed bill of this Heron or the next, 


Ww 


It is rather significant to note that the bird is known in Hindi as sient 
(collyrium) which is also the colour of the cloud in the above verse: This 
Heron was a great favourite with falconers both in Europe and India and 
has been mentioned by the name of s in farma :— 


aago Feasts, d. 
wea WISI uem fe waa d WA !l—6.37. 


4. The Grey Heron is not a skulker like its cousin, the Purple Heron, 
and has been the subject of popular observation so that its ways have 
been well described as a 4% in poetry :— 


fera åa: spexfTDuPEHRTEdT | 
qd: aad: sfafaett qarupeqd: gaaf: 1 
quara: wa cafeanfacat namaa aT 
qaga: saat wat ve ferre vats di 
—1qurfir, 208.24. 
Again, 
a ww eH o crowned WT aera 
a Tace wari a AAAA, | 
m aa Hears qi 
mais Aada THEATTA: |i 
-—Ibid. 229.232. 
Reference to the birds’ habits and the crest in these examples helps to 


identify the qr as the Grey Heron. 
5. «X as a sporting bird is also mentioned in the tagat :— 


wer aia axfeafufemeemo (Fe ? ) 


—TUCAIS, 51.25. 


afe distinguishes the cautious and slow-stepping Grey Heron as. are 
from the long-paced Adjutant, <rame#g, in describing the different 
styles of the movements of a horse trained for purposes of war. 
Slow and cautious steps are afg and high-stepping long-paced 
motion the nfa (aiea, afam 2, ch. 30). The-renderings ofthe different 
gaits or foot-movements of a horse have gone wrong at least in some cases 
in the translation by R. Samasastry. smmgf« is not a crow as in M. Williams 
but the & (Grey Heron) with its thin and sharp-pointed bill with which 
it spears fish in water. tz and famam both equate it withaẹ and not 
FF. 

6. . The Eastern Purple Heron (38") is a bird of about the same size 
as the Grey Heron whose prevailing colour is grey on the wings and back, 
black on the belly and chestnut in the remaining parts, It isa great skulker and 
spends most of its time amongst reeds in marshes, tanks, etc. It is intensely 
curious and its long neck may often be seen stretched up above the reeds 
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to watch passers-by. In other respects it does not differ from the Grey 
Heron. The definition of fa ea given in mega would seem to refer to 
this bird : 


: frosts tfranre difta rary: 


where aiam refers to the wariness of the bird and «tare to the dark 
grey colour of the wings and back. The epithet fawrfas for a Heron is 
most appropriate for it as it is descriptive ofits long neck, small head and 
pointed yellow bill held perpendicularly amongst reeds like a new lotus 
shoot. It is also the &$« as defined in ‘wee: aeg: era’ —aeIg., where 
the adjective fartarg describes its attitude when ''frozen". The Grey 
Heron being $3, its cousin, the Purple Heron, is appropriately named 
wga! and the fawmsty would seem to be in error when it equates FST 
with greffe, the Adjutant (cf. 33x below). The mistake is due to the 
fact that the Adjutant is also a wg. In the same way, *$« is wrongly 
equated with a Grow because the Crow isqgsfwqs and the latter has been 
mistaken by some for a qw (see weeeet. and M.W.). Here the error arises 
from a confusion between grafaga and gafara (the House Crow and the 
House Sparrow). The Little Egret (Ardea nivea in M.W.) or any other 
Egret or Heron in nature is never a qg- or greaferys. 

7. No individual Sanskrit name is available for the rare but the 
largest of Indian Herons, the Great White-bellied Heron (55") of the 
Bhutan Terai, but who can say if it was not known as mgmon the 
analogy of names like grt, wem, veni, etc.? The fact that one of the 
smallest Herons, the Pond Heron, goes by the name of exem lends 
considerable support to the above suggestion, 

8. Three kinds of the True or White Egrets are common in India. 
They are pure white at all times and of a slenderer build than the Herons. 
The Large Egret occurs in. two sizes: the Western form is a little larger 
than the Eastern but both are similar in all other respects. They are all 
aarmt in Sanskrit but each kind has also been separately named, principa!- 
ly according to size and certain other characters. 

(a) The Lage Egret (35"-36") is the sass aarmt? of aaea on wur; THE of 
the lexicons and mamà of the Mahabharata. We have seen that the 
related terms &€ and *$* referto the allied birds, the Grey and the 
Purple Heron respectively. Similarly, when aF is the all-white White Ibis, 
qe (resembling the a) should be the Large Egret, all white and of a 
comparable size with it. wgmr in the following verse has perhaps been 
doubtfully rendered as a aaret or Egret, for it appears to be merely a 


1. The equation WETS ag: AIR, may well be homonymous and in- 
cludes this Heron which has a chestunt back like the Brahminy Kite. This is supported by 
its Hindi name, Tet sis, the Grey Heron being simply AoA. 

2. Incorrectly equated with W4W4TXW, a wrong reading for Aqq, one of the 
water-birds in yc. M, W. gives only the latter (Art, 65). ` 
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descriptive epithet of a full-grown white heifer, nevertheless it is clear 
that the term, independently of the context, has that meaning, and as the 
simile relates to a full-sized cow the particular Egret meant by the com- 
mentator, Nilakantha, must be the Large Egret :— 


wera aa m at oat fagraw | 
ararsa rur atfada qud Wwa u— M.Bh. 4.17.11. 


This Egret grows three sets of long plumes from the region of the shoulder 
and they extend some inches beyond the tail during the breeding season. 
This particular feature accounts for the Pali name eras (3899)! for it in 
the arama, 536; cf. Pali wg for the Paradise Flycatcher which too 
carries two white ribbons in its tail (Art. 11). The awrer of VS 24.22-33 
should be the Large Egret. ; ; 

(b) & (c) The Smaller (28") and the Little (20") Egrets are emer 
and afsat respectively. a9, again a diminutive of sw for the Large 
Egret, is a synonym for serfesr (“ater anm” and “atest STRING 
aa and aas). | 

The equation, “aarat fauce 2—3x and afma Fararafr applies to both 
these Egrets of small size after their thin white necks, and the following 


examples refer to one or the other: 


CHO Haga e | 
fa faa: mer faaafort wey Gi 
TEST —aratacarat, 607. 


qa aaia fafadtaa cst AT | 
— Sansk. of maraani, 1.4. 


The story of a aat perched upon a tree and 'dropping' into the face of 
a Brahman who was sleeping under it, and who reduced the bird to 
ashes with the fire emanating from his angry eyes, told in the Mahabha- 
rata, relates to one of these very common small Egrets: 


gufeera queer Semen | 
qur garages sme aA 1—3.206.3. 


The story is retold in the Tag, 5—4Ress, 47, with 1 (White Ibis) 
bstituted for the «Ter. cco 

ii The Little Egret wears **a crest composed of two very long attenuated 

but not decomposed feathers" as part of the breeding plumage and is the 

wera fafai (fai amm) of the wm, 274, while the. homonymous 


1. aw that wears, as it were, a Fat or skirt about its waist. l 

2. faa and qa are different in ga 6.46.17 and mean thin and thick lotus: roots 
or sals: cf. amaa for the Flamingo (Art. 83). The names aniar and 
have been inadvertently used for the flamingo (aa, qma) in fafat, 
4.43,46, This illustrates the danger of mixed synonymies in our lexicons, 
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equation “Rre waftega:”— ay, refers to it as fidi (crested) and wz 
fagqa (shining like the moon and hence, white). 

Prakrit ðt for a kind of bird in fa. ad is the same as wal for ara; 
cf. Afsa, afeat (Ibid), i.e. chalk. For amm as the female of the 
Flamingo see Art. 83. 

(d) The Cattle Egret (20") is alsoa amfssr but as it undergoes a 
change of colour from white into a beautiful golden-buff on the head, 
neck and back during ‘the breeding season it has been named firgiat or 
frgmt and «uf in Sanskrit though the last name appears to be a 
Prakrit form. This Egret is a constant companion of cattle as it feeds on 
their insect parasites and chiefly on grass-hoppers and other insects distur- 
bed by them while grazing, and this habit accounts for yet another name, 
"hm for it corresponding to aa atat or difer anat (8x—cattle) in Hindi. 

9. The Pond Heron or Paddy-bird (18") is the commonest of the 
family and seen sitting hunched up onthe mud, standing knee-deep in the 
water along the edges of tanks, streams, etc., or on water plants among 
the lilies and lotuses. “Its dull colours assimilate with the mud and the 
herbage, and the bird is tame and confiding, with the result that 1t is 
seldom noticed until it rises close to the passer-by, springing into life with 
a sudden flash of the white wings. 'To this invisibility is due the name of 
‘blind-heron’ that it bears in several dialects (Whistler). It is known in 
Hindi as sæma (Sanskrit aF or wats). The lexicons do not give the 
Sanskrit terms placed within brackets, but there seems to be little doubt 
that the bird had them for its names. The commentator of smerggas, 

however, gives srHsmm in the sense of aam, as a synonym for agg. area 
means both ‘ditch water’! and ‘a blind Person’. a is also a particular 
type of afar or wandering mendicant:— 


Rd amet arf ger sant QU d 
aga yai quem aea wm Il 
—Apte’s Practical Sansk. Eng. Dict., 1890 
The point about this definition is that the mendicant is not supposed to 
look beyond a space of four paces or feet about him. Next, there is the 
special meaning of ara in the freq :— 


wa SPD TTA od qVIq—12.14.1. 


Here the sun, not visible until it rises above the horizon, is called ar smt 
and the special meaning of aa is explained as under:— 


mR mem ear ief cpu 


which means that an object which escapes observation is known as aq 
(blind). The idea of absence of movement or movement upwards (swp- 


BATT) is also involved. The invisibility of the Pond Heronas it sits 


l. sr g ayy qhi—G2mqu (amama) and hence ‘puddle on pond’ : the name 
FIM thus Corresponds to *Pond-Heron', 
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hunched up, camouflaged in its surroundings and intently how : 
few feet of mud or water about it for prey, and the sudden white ide 
with which it rises are thus fully comprehended in the name aH ^ 
also probably in aaa. aatatat, the popular Hindi name for it, is ges 
rendering of these names and in the sense discussed above. Bis ce 
ama and qme for Herons and Storks (a=) humorously refer = eir 
habit of standing on one leg and apparently innocuous contemplation 
until an unwary frog or fish appears on the scene. The term wet alie 
for a very small Heron should belong to this, the most common mem 

T eR Heron, like the Little Egret, growsa long"white seen 
crestin the breeding season and for this reason shares the name i * 
with.the Egret, the Night Heron and the Little Green Heron gu Art. 
for the different meanings of #lafte), In the verse below #afte affecting a 
Pond (during the day) is this Heron or the Little Egret :— 


anpami wera WrTd Fd: | 
pi iiy gT, 221.7. 


i and Night Herons, with the exception of the Bittern, are 
Ms sees and Wiles build. They also differ from Bai 
Egrets in that they are all night-birds and generally solitary at a es 
(Finn). They are designated as sme (Night-Herons) by T i 
angia, 2.20, fri or añe in the mixed synonymy of femmes, and olan 
in farts, 1.151. 48 where riaa is a wrong reading of write. A 

(a) The Night Heron (23") is truly nocturnal in its habits. B unti 
after the sun has set for half an. hour or so do the birds leave t & trees 
where they remain all day in the deepest shade they can ae uns 
flight they utter every few minutes a loud, though not unmusica > siey 
It has several names in Hindi after its voice, Te, warn and gre (arafa diei bn | 
corresponding to Sanskrit are (“areraatagqy: mo EIE E E P a 
same as Rae). This equation corresponds to faris gp b S 
the Little Egret which is crested and white and for am, the Night-Heron 
which isalso crested, and the expression ME asa Pig bw 
(i) a white bird, as wellas (ii) a night-bird or one that feeds ie 
moon-light. Like the Little Egret the Night Heron also wears : A js 
long, thin, black and white feathers and shares the name s i e 
afs with it and also with the crested Little Green Heron, anot 5i e : 
bird. eart on sm explains the name aafe as set duces b. : 
fits in admirably with the habit of these night-birds resting a a i 
heavily foliaged trees. This fact has been beautifully brought out in the 

ing verses :— 
following yh Mes "3 
sa STA farersrat— ! —Ramayana, 5.1.44. 


ARE STATA VIAL med, 9j. 
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and it is incorrect to render #afsews or tafe in the above contexts as 
a Lapwing (feefea), for the latter, not having an effective hind toe, 
never perches on a tree. The terms gafst and spe for different birds 
have been considered in Art. 71 and the latter as the Water Cock in Art. 
58. 

(b) The Little Green Heron is a greenish grey bird (18") with a long 
black pendant crest glossed with green. It isa forest bird found singly 
along forest streams. During the heat of the day it sits hunched up on the 
lower branches ofsome thick water-side bush, refusing to move until 
the bush is almost hit, when, with a squak (a), it flaps lazily away to 
another dark and shady bush (S. Baker). ams being the Night Heron, 
arrest (making the ‘wak’ sound, or having a call similar to that of the ars, 
the Night Heron) should be this bird. Resembling the Night Heron in 
habits and possessing an erectile crest it can also claim the name ataf 
with it. The following excellent verse mentions the booming White Ibises 
(at: in the first line), the Cormorants (sre, loosely or for brevity called 
aq) taking a jump into the air before diving, the Storks frequenting a 
tank during the day and the Night Herons and Bitterns resorting to it 
at night (both called ar; in the third line), and finally, the Swan, the 
‘high-brow’ amongst aquatic birds, who very properly quits the Lotus- 
tank which shelters such a mean assortment:— 


amaga war efa see dagaa 


WT QU wafer ferit qu afa aA au 
giaa, 714. 


(c) The Chestnut Bittern (15") of noctural habits belongs of course 
to the mr? or aafagga group of Herons and one of the Hindi for it is 
Pamat which is from Sanskrit semas. sem ‘moon-light’ is garf in 
Hindi, and this last has been shortened to Te— in the compound name 
saamat which thus fully corresponds to wafasegs (cf. siea for the sen). 
This Heron spends the day in dense reedsor feeds in deep shade along 
streams. It has no crest and is not, therefore, a aafe. 


(d) The Bittern (30")is ofa golden brown colour mottled with black. 
It is a winter visitor only and has been found breeding at Quetta within 
(pre-partition) Indian limits. Its ordinary note is a hoarse low croak but it 
booms loudly in the breeding season. It has the habit, when danger threatens 
ofstanding with the head and neck extended Sky-wards—the whole 
attitude and colouration being protective amongst the varied lights and 
shade of a reed-bed (Smythies). This behaviour of the Bittern is quite 
similar to that of the Purple Heron so that the equation “age: fraag: 
CUND—**g. applies to it as much as to the other. The Hindi name for 
itis doùr  (srx-water, and T¥A-to shout) corresponding exactly to Ña? 
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(at—water, and q4—to call aloud) which has been wrongly equated 
with the Sarus due to confusion between sm and maè (cf. fran and 
fequi). art is the female Sarus and ima should, therefore, be her mate. 
"HM asa homonym is (i) a game bird, the Great Bustard, which has a 
bellowing call (from *t—a cow) and (ii) the Bittern (fr. 7t—water) 
(see Arts. 62 and 63). Similarly the equation “am: sq" of amz (5 sj qua = 
"fa wr ifa) should apply to (i) the White Ibis and (ii) the Bittern both 
of which have a booming call and belong to the a* group in the wider 
sense. 


83 


FLAMINGOS 


1. Flamingos, with very long necks and legs and thick bills, *broken' or 
bent in the middle, are quite unlike other birds and appear to stand in a 
class by themselves, but from anatomical and other features they would 
seem to occupy a position: intermediate between the Storks (aF) on one 
side and the Geese and Ducks (g7) on the other. They combine the look of 
a Stork and the ways,and voice of a Goose. They have indeed been 
placed by scientists sometimes with the Ciconiiformes (Stork-like birds) 
and at others with Chenomorphae (Swans, Geese, and Ducks), and 
although Stuart Baker has **for the present" separated them under Order 
Phoenicopteri (Phoenicopterus, ‘red-winged’—a F lamingo—the ‘flame- 
coloured’) he is strongly inclined to the opinion that they will have to be 
finally classed with the Swans and Geese under one common Order. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that, except for its original Vedic 
name of %& or €»4, so named after its extraordinarily long and very 
flexible neck, the later Sanskrit names for the Flamingo, viz., 44, 
aur, and even qs, seem to recognise its affinity to the Swan or Goose on 
the one hand and to the Storks on the other. Again, names like qre#s 
or qw (having a thin, long neck like a lotus stalk) are merely a 
paraphrase of the original *s or 4. 


2. India claims two out of the five known species of Flamingo, viz., 
the Common Flamingo (50") and its smaller cousin, the Lesser Flamingo 
(33"). The former has one ofits breeding sites in the Rann of Kutch? 


l. sqq4v9 (asfare: THAT AT HS: TATA: ) as an ancient place-name pro- 
bably belonged to what is today the Rann of Kutch in Western India where Flamingos are 
known to breed in their thousands. According to the St. Petersberg and M. Williams’ Dic- 
tionaries the name is mentioned in HuTafeanix, 6.76 & 166 but the fav edition 
of the work reads sy$vg instead and it is placed on the Narmada. ened is Prakrit for 
[$99 which has been correctly identified with the present Broach or sista. Evidently 
appre is a different place and is probably the Rann of Kutch or the island of Kutch to 
the south of it. The name is analogous to other place-names like @dal ya, aaa, 
THE, etc, named after the particular birds that abounded at each of these places. My 
friend, Dr. Raghu Vira, brought to my notice the name of another country viz. SAAT Eri 
(ammm) mentioned as a country of the Mlechhas or Non-Aryans in the ancient Jaina 
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. ` 
within Indian limits, while the nearest breeding grounds of the latter are 
on the shores of the Red Sea, but so far as the mainland of India is 
concerned both the species are winter visitors, arriving about September 
and leaving for their breeding homes in May-June and some time as late 
as July. Both move in parties or large flocks though the Lesser Flamingo 
san erratic visitor, occurring plentifully in the North-West up to the 
Sambhur Lake in Rajasthan in certain years and scarce or altogether 
absent in others.! 


3. The Common Flamingo (50") is a tall, white bird with rosy upper 
parts, black flight-quills, a flame-red patch on the wing and scarlet 
axillaries and underwing coverts. The eyes are yellow, the orbital skin pink 
to bright red, bill flesh-coloured and legs pinkish-red. With very long legs 
and neck it stands about four feet high but its body is no bigger than 
that of a common Goose. The heavy ‘goosy’ bill with an obtuse bend in 
the middle, the upper mandible freely moveable as if on a hinge (unlike 
the Goose whose lower mandible is moveable) and adapted for feeding 
in an inverted position is characteristic. Its webbed feet, anserine voice 
and the fact that young chicks are active as soon as hatched link it up 
more closely with the Swans and Geese than its long legs with the Storks. 
Nevertheless this apparently dual.character of the Flamingo is reflected 
both in its Sanskrit and vernacular names: 


Sanskrit—$m, =a (fr. FI ‘to curve or become small’ after the long, 
flexible neck which when coiled round the body and with head 
tucked into the back makes the bird look very much smaller 
than at other times) 
aats, qF after its superficial resemblance to a Stork (aF); 
qx du (35, 3g 3t, FS; cf. TT turmeric; and hence either ‘a superior 
type of Goose’ or ‘the Red-Goose’ asit is actually called in 
Persian. 


4. The effect that the Flamingo, seen singly or in the mass, whether 
on its feeding grounds or high up in the air, produces upon a cultured 
mind cannot be described better than in the words of Stuart Baker— 
«Although so ungainly in shape when viewd individually, the Flamingo 
when seen in the vast herds in which they so often collect is one of the 
most beautiful of Avian sights. In the distance they look like a field of 


work, wat safa, 3.52. We will see in later paragraphs that 4%, sieT$, and the femi- 


nine qqT$, are names of the Flamingo in Sanskrit, so that if q@H~ee within. Aryan limits 
isthe Rann of Kutch, qaratdle may well refer to the territory near the Red Sea where 
the Lesser Flamingos breed. It is, therefore, highly probable that the ancient Indians knew 
the two nearest breeding grounds of both kinds of Flamingo. 

1. The Lesser Flamingo is more richly coloured than the Common Flamingo and there 
is some crimson on the tail feathers as well. The eyes, bill and legs are different shades of 
red. In its habits it closely resembles the common Flamingo. 
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snow with a rosy sunset glow upon it, then as one approaches, the snow 
suddenly melts into a flaming scarlet as the birds unfold their wings and 
sail away. When just moving from one feeding ground to another they 
adopt no particular formation but when in full flight form into either a 
wide V or a long waving ribbon."! Their food consists chiefly 
of minute vegetable matter and to some extent of tiny animal organisms, 
crustacea, mullusca, etc. found in the mud of fresh and salt water lakes 
and lagoons. When feeding, the bird wades in a regular line with others 
of its kind, and bending down its long neck and head between the legs, 
uses its inverted bill like a shovel in which to catch and collect its food. 
This it obtains by moving the head backwards and forwards or from side 
to side and gently stirring up the mud which is sifted through the seive- 
like bill. Then it erects its long neck to swallow the selected food. 


5. To the bird’s peculiar method of feeding the Prakrit and Hindi 
languages owe the picturesque terms čt and čt for the country-gardener’s 
shadoof or simple water-lever commonly seen working at a water-hole or 
crude well. It consists of two posts supporting a cross beam at the top 
with a bucket suspended from the longer end and a counterpoise at the 
other. Not much of imagination is required to see that the contrivance 
works exactly like a Flamingo as it-feeds. Prakrit à&t means aat, a female 
Flamingo (fem. of aure) and ¢ a ‘water-lift’ defined as sugar in &frarmem 
of (mw. Now this gp (‘a pair of scales at a well’) is none other 
than the water-lever described above.? Prakrit #;- d+, are the same as 
Sanskrit sarset equated with 4, viz., the White Ibis and a Stork (Arts. 80, 
81). aam, as we shall see, is the Flamingo defined loosely as ‘a sort of aF 
or Stork’. The feminine ofa is q«t and of gare, awrer.? Closely associated 
with the picture described here and lending considerable support to it is 
the Hindi name maër (aasit in the Pujnab, fr. Sansk. aq pendent, but 
‘long wea’ in Hindi with $«—csarest, ‘the tall or long Stork-like bird’) for 
the Flamingo. 


1. Writing earlier S. Baker made the following remarks about these remarkable 
birds: “Flying or wading they are a lovely sight, and, often as they have been described, no 
one has yet been able to do justice to their beauty." Again, “Typically their flight is dis- 
tinctly anserine, not perhaps exactly V-shape, but more in the form of a curved ribbon, the 
ends fluttering backwards and forwards as the birds, more especially those at the two extre- 
mes, alter their position." On shorter flights the birds rise in one indiscriminate mass and 
continue as they have risen. (Indian Ducks and Their Allies, 1908). 

“To witness the simultaneous unfolding of a thousand lovely crimson and black pinions 
under brilliant sunlight is a sight the recollection of which will not readily be effaced from 
our memories" (Eagle Clarke, quoted, ibid. page 5). 

These extracts fully bear out the appreciative references to Flamingos (flying en masse 
or in formation) in Sanskrit literature of a thousand to two thousand years ago. 

2. Compare ‘crane’ as a machine, so named after the bird with the long neck. 

3. The term gaT% for the Egrets is a sTÉT4T43 Gat and is always in the feminine 
gender; but q«T&T for the female flamingo is the feminine of acm for the male. 


* 


` 
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. 6. In the following lexical synonymies, which are mostly of 
a mixed character, the terms *-4, qa, q$ and gmas% refer to the male 
Flamingo, and aam, «mr and dris" to the female, qwret in a special 
sense means also ‘a flight of Flamingos in formation’, described also as 
WWTSHTHD Or arifa : 


(i) 38 atacam, afaa aaaf 
(ü) anser: AA: Cem core diee Fa: I 

weet A R Ufa |i 

d: Que TRU RANA, 

—p. 329, verses 107-108 

(ii) qoem (as) areg TAH: CTRp— Ibid. 
(iv) amm aae ga AET | 

maaa MAT a aT araf 
(v)  swrer amm Rm: eq a faai | 

IM PAR A A Gel Ae: 1} — faaara 


Reserving the terms *& and *» for discussion a little: later let us take up 
the other names and adnouns for the Flamingo. Except for aqet sie the 
remaining terms in (ii) above refer to our bird as a bird of the autumn 
(serit), flying in formation (Raz), having red in the plumage and a 
bent bill (vwrs, 2*v474), living on minute water-plants (iem) and wary 
or wakeful at night (afm). This last trait of the bird has been brought 
out by Salim Ali in his Article on the Flamingo in 7.B.N.H.S., XLV, 
page 589, and S. Baker also describes it as “extremely wary and cute". 
faa and qur are different parts of the lotus plant both in sre and g (scs, 
6.21.78 & 82; wp, 1.21.23 and 6.46.17), the former is the white root, 
the same as Hindi fi or faa and the latter the ge or the long stalk of 
the lotus flower. The qaas aH (T$ i.e. saem, water-bird) in (iii) 
equated with aus is the long-necked Flamingo, while ‘aaa’ of the equa- 
tion “qarat faaaftest’ of sem. sm and other lexicons is the pure white Egret 


which too has a comparatively long and white neck.? smergwiwg like re 


1. Quoted in the commentary on sm qa “aasar”, 462, at page 524 of 

with avaatfaet smeur, Nirnayasagar edition, 1908,- and attributed to 999- 

WISddl though the editions of these two lexicons issued by the Chowkhamba Office, 

Banaras and the Oriental Book Agency, Poona, respectively do not have this verse. The 

amas qaia of tegfe, Madras, 1939, however, gives the following : ATAPIR F 
fami + add | SBHDEITWUTS FAM uTSl quf 11 4.69-70. 

2. Iffaa and are identical itis possible to take fswav5 and nma for 
the taller bird, the Flamingo with an extremely long neck and faaavat and faasiin for 
the smaller bird, the Egret, according to the rule "dT © aresrPaequrearfataqemrad afe — 
IRR., 3.5.7. 


It is also highly probable that with 1% for the Flamingo the equally white but smaller 
Egret with comparatively long necks have been named as qwT&T irrespective of sex, under 
this rule. 
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has the correct reading of qma% and qureses in semen isan obvious error. 
qamta has quema instead (p. 198). In synonymy (iv) s«mer is probably a 
homonym and stands for both the Egretand the female of the Flamingo as 
they share the majority of the epithets in common. Both are qarg (i.e. 
waders and not swimmers, though they can swim), swi«rsmet (having their 
breeding season in North India at the end of summer or beginning of the 
rains), and samat (associated with water, the Flamingos more than the 
Egrets). Adnoun fas- or famas is specific for the Egret while ari be- 
ing the feminine of érarax equated with a in wameaga is clearly more 
appropriate for the female of the long-necked Flamingo. wat (the white), 
again, is common to both. That leaves #atarat! which, if treated as a 
homonym, would apply (i) in the sense of waietaTyst to both, and (ii) 
with 34a wg quiet faypearrst at qur, to the female Flamingo in particular 
(See para. 13 where this topic. is discussed in greater detail). The last 
synonymy also is mainly homonymous, for awrer means (i) a flight of 
Flamingos in formation, (ii) an Egret, and (ii) «mm i.e. a passionate 
woman metaphorically called a«rer on the analogy of the female Flamingo 
supposed to fly up eagerly to meet the rain-cloud for fertility, and finally 
wart, the Flamingo, is defined as a sort of axor Stork. M. Williams’ render- 
ing of at as a kind of Crane is incorrect. 

7. The Kalmuks and the Russians call the Flamingo as ‘the Red 
Goose’ (per Jerdon in Birds of India) from the red colour in the wings, 
also the Persians (Qaz-i-surkh). Hindi gwm for it corresponds to Sansk. 
awa which may well mean ‘the superior’ or ‘the red Goose’ (ax: 3i, ax 
gxu—brwez; cf. TU, wg! turmeric, and averse the plant Clerodendron 
siphonanthus, the blue drupe of which rests upon an enlarged and spread- 
ing red calyx—Brandis, p. 508). q&a in the following verse should there- 
fore be the Flamingo or the Red Goose: 


mad ATT GT WERT CATS TATAE | 
qaae sfpregpencdfenm RETT, 1.217.5. 


This verse refers to the personification of the early morning prayer (qmm) 
when the sun rises with a red glow while in the next two verses the mid- 
day prayer is conceived of as clad in white and described as “aT 
and “aagi” because then the sun is at its brightest. The evening 
mai is “ian” and “aadtaguye’ representing the orange-yellow of the 
setting sun and the advancing darkness, the aay, linseed-flower, being 
of a sky-blue colour. Taking all the three representations of "mdi and her 
colour associations it is highly probable that q&a in the above quotation 
is the white Flamingo with a rosy tinge on the upper parts and red on the 
wings. The Hindi éwm lends special support to this view. It is also 


1. Cf Afiam said of a flight of Flamingos in the verse from the Ramayana 
quoted in para. 13 below; also Ward! for the female Sarus who consummates her loveon the 
ground, Art. 62 para. 10. 


F7 
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` 
particularly significant that «eaea. in his commentary on the verse from 
the agqafgat quoted at the end of this article renders qme as a kind of ga 
"gerfasie:". 

8. The red colour in the plumage of the Flamingo has been recognized 
in the name amate by which it has been mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata. A particular array of an army has been named (metri causa) “ag: 
eam: which in plain prose should be read as smi. This 
arrangement is evidently different from the aeaa and was setup like a 
Waag. (see.f. n. to para. 1, Art. 62) but with a difference, viz., that the 
front or head part of the array was like a «wsegg representing the out- 
stretched long neck of the Flamingo on the wing and a similar arrange- 
ment at the back of the main body corresponding to the long out-stretched 
legs behind, the body and the flanks of the formation being after the body 
and broad wings of the bird. This aenat=qeqg is fully described in the 
Epic beginning with the verse: 


epa: ATO ATH WWE: | 
aq agerfatears dar eargtsadtt 4 ^ —6.50.40ff. 


On shorter flights, i.e. when moving from one feeding ground to another 
the Flamingos rise indiscriminately ina huge mass and fly very much 
lower than during migration. In such a position the red in the plumage 
is distinctly visible from below and this particular type'of flight en masse 
has been utilised with considerable effect for a beautiful simile which, 
based as it is on actual observation, combines wonderful poetic imagery 
with typical Indian exaggeration. A great mass of arrows feathered with 
the chestnut-red wing and tail-feathers of the Brahminy Kites (wg) dis- 
charged by warriors at the enemy has been compared with a ceiling (q%) 
of Flamingos (awrite) rendering the sun and the sky invisible to people 
in the field: 


aaae: segre STRE: | 
CTS ÉSTE: SRSA Qat tl 
"Wd: THOTT AeA AERA: | 
* * * 
aaa Us aT SENT | 
aa prar ust ow few: sfewerat 1) —MBh. 8.51.60-66 


9. We have just seen in the preceding paragraph that the sre AAR 
was the invention of sage qgeafa. Another invention of his, based upon a 
natural formation of Flamingos in the sky against a back-ground ef dark 
rain clouds, has been called the great agea 9m: 


1. PT by itself therefore does not mean a 3g as assumed by M. W. 
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areca: qfafedt derer faafaa d 
qia Agere: Tat SUTHERHSD it 
ara asà fafa uem: | 
. FACT AT: HTqWI4 Tees: |  MBh. 8.46.27-28 


In this connection I would invite the reader's attention to Stuart Baker's 
description of the flight quoted in the foot-note to para 4 above. It is ‘‘in 
the form of a curved ribbon, the ends fluttering backwards and forwards 
as the birds, more specially those at the two extremes, alter their position." 
A comparison of this with the passage from the Mahabh àrata clearly shows 
that (i) qaa refers to the fluttering movement; (ii) mafa quem: to the 
change of places by the birds at the ends of the formation (wes); and 
(iii) the heavier elements of the army consisting of gemere. at the 
rear and flanks look like the dark rain-clouds (mañaq aatett:)”.1 We thus 
have two kinds of aerttsaeqg just as we have two types of mewa formed 
after the flying formation and the body ofthe st», the Common Crane 
(Art. 62 para. 2, f. n.). Both forms'of aerstsqag are bigger than the +t- 
sp as the Flamingo (50") is larger than the Common Crane (45") and 
also occurs in larger masses. 

10. We have seen in paragraph 6 that in later Sanskrit the Flamingo 
was known as s«r& and regarded as a kind of ss (“qamta aat aa:”) and the 
following half verse from the magam recognizes its power of sifting out qq 
(i, e. at which by aam means ‘food’ in the context) or minute semi-liquid 
food from water exactly as the g@ is supposed to do: 


simia: qui wd sara oW qmm faa ?? 
—3mav, Ch. 247. 160 


The same Puràna refers again to the Flamingo as living upon small water- 
organisms and rejecting other living things like frogs, fish, etc.: 


TH TTA Tah AEH FHT | — Ibid. 129.151 


This naturally leads to a consideration of the bird *s or 454 of the arsit 
afg where it is said to.separate milk from water, and as explained in 
Art. 62, it is a bird with a long and flexible neck and the Flamingo as 
we have seen has the best claim to these names. If the faculty of separat- 
ing the whole of its minute food from water is literally true of any bird 
it is true of the Flamingo alone. The Swans, Geese and Ducks also do so 


1. A similar picture is depicted in Mbh. 7.20.35, quoted in para. 14 below where 
white flags fluttering in the air and the chariots, elephants, horses, etc. carrying them have 
been compared with Flamingos and clouds. This close parallelism between the two passages 
helps to identitify the agera ae also as modelled on a formation of Flamingos. 

2. ‘Does not a Lake give milk to the Flamingo as it does to a Swan? (ie. it 
certainly does give milk to the Flamingo as well, 
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to some extent but the greater portion of their food consists of coarse stuff 
like green grass, water-weeds, crops, the larger mollusca, fish, etc. The 
qs and ğa (i.e. the sun pictured as the heavenly Swan) have been regard- 
ed as different birds in the following passages with reference to their power 
of separating six (liquid food) and ata (pure water) respectively from the 
impure natural waters: 


ser att aa uetus für — vs 19.73. 
aaa eres gu: Pv — VS 19.74. 


In the first verse %& is described as afg which may possibly mean two 
things: (i) sfgr«at being an epithet of aft the reference may be to the red 
or flame colour in the plumage of the bird ws, the Flamingo; and (ii) 
resembling afg*w and: possessed of magical power (cf. dt ‘art, science, 
intelligence’, in the text) enabling the ṣa to separate &flx from aq. Perhaps 
both the ideas are involved. Similarly the term gam (4 desire, will) in 
the second verse should refer to the wonderful power. of the sun (the pure 
white Swan of the clear blue sky) who by his own free will or innate power 
sucks up @¥ (pure water) out of impure waters of the. earth. A special 
capacity to extract some essential element out of the impure waters of the 
earth is thus common to both, viz. the earthly *s& and the heavenly g, 
one taking out and the other wm. Now if we examine some of the 
numerous. Vedic equations or statements reflecting the diverse mental 
processes of the highly imaginative Indo-Aryans we will find that the term 
&ffx stands for what to the %& is the essential part of the impure waters, viz., 
its food. The following equations are particularly interesting from the 
above viewpoint: 


(1) @m: wr— ware sam, 12.7.3.13. 


(2) «t 3 "r— Ibid. 4.4.4.8. 
(3) safaia at uae Terr— asa mam, 9.9.3. 


(4) at 4 Ma artq— Ibid. 13.4.8. 
(5) wr 4 qut wet Ag:— MA. aT. 87.3.21 
(6) at 3 mma: àf afg, 1.3.2.3. 
(7) wet d AAM. sr. 3.9.1.8. 


(8) drei Tz WHWqu— Ibid. 92.1.11. 


The first three of the above statements place milk and Soma juice on a 
par as the two are drawn from the cow or the plant; regard them as the 


1. Cf, "fagr qegrfa rae stat daR a fT saa viii, 7. The jw of 
this Pali passage is evidently the #>q—‘The wise man leaves the evil as the milk- 
drinking Flamingo the water’, C.R. Lanman's rendering of #14 as ‘Curlew’ is incorrect. 
See his article, “The milk-drinking Harnsas of Sanskrit Poetry” in JA.OS. Vol 19., 
page 151, 
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‘essence’ and as hidden (aaf) i.e. within the body of the cow 
er the plant. Ther and ata for the *& and ga (the sun) are equally 
essences hidden in the muddy waters and are drawn, as it were, by both 
for their respective purposes. Nos. (4) & (5) connect the waters with milk 
(sz) and food (sw) while Nos. (6) & (7)regard Soma and milk with which 
it is always mixed as a drink or food for strength. a, again, in the sense 
of *milk', occurs in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda as an item of food both 
for gods and men. It is also used metaphorically for all kinds of wealth 
which in Vedic times consisted principally of cattle and food stuffs (RV, 
1.104.3). It is therefore submitted that sfr in VS 19.73 quoted above 
stands metaphorically for the almost liquid food (arf) extracted by the 
Flamingo from the water with its bill which works like a seive and 
separates the unwanted water and retains what is ett or food for itself. The 
same is true of the sun, pictured as a Swan, for it takes up with its rays 
a different essence, viz., the Soma or clean water out of the impure waters. 
This pure water, though named as aim, is also &ffx but in a different sense, 
for it is sent back in the form of rain-water, which, dropping from above 
in thin streams like milk from the cow's udder, is truly a kind of sfr« (seq 
aAA, 2.5. 4). 


11. The above passages from VS 19. 73-74 and their parallels in KS 
38.1; MS 3.11.6; and TB 2.6.2 contain to my knowledge the oldest 
version of the sfrefrfris attributed to the g or Swan in later literature 
and which has served as a beautiful argument in the Vedanta and Nyaya 
Philosophies or asa niotif in story. Bloomfield in his Foreword to Vol. 
VII of Penzer’s edition of "The Ocean of Story, 1926, pp. xviii-xix, has 
opined that attempts to explain the drinking apart of milk from water 
"as a feature of the natural history of the harhsa are, in my opinion, 
fatuous” and he cites the example of =a mentioned in the texts cited 
above. He however makes the mistake, in common with the authors of 
the ‘Vedic Index of Names and Subjects’, of rendering *»« as the Curlew. 
The Curlew feeds. on *'insects, reptiles, coleoptera, slugs, worms, and at 
times, berries, seeds and seaweed” (S. Baker) and the Snipe, suggested 
as an alternative in the Vedic Index, also feeds on worms, grubs, tiny 
snails, etc. for much of which it.bores into soft ground with its sensitive 
bill. It is thus impossible to consider these birds as separating their food 
from the water. The Flamingo alone as we have seen does it to perfection 
and is the %& of the above texts which also clearly indicate the next step 


1. 8x is described as:food (wa) in the following passage "qud grana 
aiea faat adiu sufre, qerg ofa are, d erp quur va dp afnifrenq swq- 
“Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brahmana tothe History of Bráhmana literature” by 
Prof. H. Gertel, JAOS, vol 19, pp. 97 ff. For an explanation of the story see Art. 52. F 
and s&f[x are closely associated in AV 10,10,8 where am, W stands for earth and 
cow both. 


w 
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which led the people to substitute the more beautiful Swan for the 
Flamingo in later literature. Colebrook certainly understood the phrase, 
agm: ett afa, in the correct sense when he said—*‘Because the bird 
seems, as the Hindus apprehend, to extract his food by suction from solu- 
tion in water" (quoted by Bloomfield in a foot-note to his Foreword, 
referred to above, at p. xviii).1 I would only modify his statement to this 
extent, viz., that the bird is not the ga but the 4s, that it did not merely 
seem to extract food ‘by suction from solution in water’ but actually did 
so in the manner explained in para. 4 above, and that the ancient Indians 
had a correct knowledge of it based upon observation. The following verse 


not only clinches the issue but also shows a clear consciousness on the part 


of the author that fix in the context means simply food and nothing else 
and that it is definitely incorrect to assume that sfrcsm or ez is intended 
to mean literally a mixture of milk and water. No doubt the idea is very 
beautiful and tempting and has been used with great effect in didactic and 
other poetry but the true basis of it must be understood: 


aema stata Aaaa, d 
qi fafaa us gaa ga, p. 155, verse 116. 


This statement is perfectly correct ‘of the Carp family of fishes which feed 
exclusively on micro-organisms like the zoo-planktons and phyto-planktons, 
and in this respect they resemble the Flamingos. The Vedic Indians killed 
and ate the Flamingo and had ample opportunities to examine the 
contents of its stomach as well. This is clear from the following 
aphorism which permits the eating of Flamingo, the. Common Crane 
and the Hornbill: 


peapea] ertorercren ra sq 
arrearage, 1.5:17.36. 


For a discussion of this aphorism see Art. 62, para. 10. 
12. %=4 in the following passages is the Flamingo: 


(i) aaam perp— VS 24.22; MS 3.14.3. 
(ii) eat aifreary’— VS 25.6. 


The reason for selecting the Flamingo for the dual deity in (i) would seem 
to be the white and red colour of the bird, the flame colour being parti- 
cularly representative of the god of fire, afa; and the bird's association, 
during its homeward flight, with the rain clouds high uy ‘a the sky goes well 
with the rain-god Indra. In the second passagea pair of Flamingos are the 
deities to whom cuts from the sit or the waist-region of the sacrificial 
horse are offered. The propriety of this assignment does not seem to have 


1. Dr. Elliott Cones of Washington quoted by Prof. Lanman in the aritcle refered 
to on the £n. to para 6. is also of the same opinion as Bloomfield. 


2. "sferert qrarareat sfeyemreat Boat Sat sema r wen. 
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been understood so far (see the Vedic Index sub voce 7), but, as it seems 
to me, soi refers to the ‘fold of the flank’ situated in the region of the 
waist ofthe horse. The cutaneous muscle, *Musculus cutaneus trunci', of 
the horse covered by skin constitutes ‘the fold of the flank? which ends on 
the fascia above the stifle. It has been illustrated in Fig. 276 at page 289 
of The Anatomy of the Domestic Animals by Septimus Sisson (W. B. 
Saunders Company). This ‘fold of the flank’ keeps constantly expanding 
and contracting as the-horse runs, gallops, or even walks in the ordinary 
way and this action of the muscle is typical of the long and flexible neck 
of the Flamingo in its various activities. This would, therefore, seem to 
offer a very probable explanation of the passage. 

13. %7 in the following appears to be a mistake for 3t» which is the 
reading in the parallel passages in TS 5.5. 12; MS 3.14. 12; and KS 
5.7.2 :— i 

IA *0531:— VS 24.31, 
mea is the loudly trumpeting Common Crane (Art. 62) and suits the 
context best, for the anserine voice of the Flamingo would be a poor 
substitute;! cf. also ang whexq— 11.10.1. That sex and aq are two 
different birds has already been made clear by the passage quoted from 
the amr. qa in para. 11 above. 

14. The descriptive epithet, ?rerrar, for the female Flamingo has already 
been mentioned at the end of para. 6. Its importance lies in the especial 
relationship established by tradition and poetic convention between the 
Rain god wet and clouds on the one hand and the Flamingos ora flight 
of them on the other. Knowledge of the fact that these birds leave the 
country, flying in large formations, just as the rains are approaching 
undoubtedly helped in establishing the connection. Thus in the sefawmrgror 
1-2 “gams” (moving with a vanguard of Flamingos) is an epithet of god 
miw. It is however not clear why in spite of numerous. references to the 
constant association of qaf and ay (Flamingo and cloud) in literature 
beginning with the Ramayana and Mahabharata wma interprets 
gira as “ai gemi Gur War." and a few illustrative examples are 
therefore given below to elucidate the point: 


a AEREE] K fi 
c SA 


TAMA, 5.20.27. 
ways ami a faen aft: 2 

— ITT, 5.6.41. 
SEE ma sereerdfengrfafi: Iz. ST. 1,138.23. 


1. Tt is not however impossible that the author of the &fgaT deliberately chose the 
low voiced TA for the goddess of speech. 


2. This indicates the great height at which Flamingos travel when migrating from 
one country to another. The bright red underwing coverts became invisible, and the black 
wing-quills merging with the clouds the birds simply look white at a great height. 


wii 
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RIETI TAT CARAT | 
aAATATUAATATA a STATSA |! —Ib. 7.20.35. 
aet aerate zc qofemqwagi4 0 
—Sdguriwa, 7.39. 
ae aaraa ata fafaa aenfesdt | 
— T, 11.15. 
wd ar maea — 
ifs: aaam: eed AA: N 
— ronie, 5, verse 18. 
mA aeina: g nu, 2.95.4. 


. Clouds are said to be responsible for making the females of the Flamingo 


fertile : 
aami 4 aana: (Aem) | 
— aT, 51.53; TES F., 1.22.36. 
eer qam aa sem cereo raat 
—TATaT, 4.20.25. 
The exiled qaq reminds the Cloud of flights of Flamingos : 
THATTAT CATT TATTSATAT: | 
aaa upra @ aad TAFT: N aga, 10. 
The expression “qatma”! used by the poet definitely points to his 
knowledge of the birds’ annual migration to repeat their ‘happy experience 
of love and parental instinct.” The courtship of Flamingos was naturally 
a most rare thing in North India, for they go to breed elsewhere, and 
popular or poetic fiction attributed a sort of parthenogenesis to them under 
the influence of rain-clouds. This is reflected in the passages given above 
and also in a quotation from ofa given by amama in his commentary 


on the med : 
way SIBI EERISWETRITegTE faa: | 


According to the Buddhist tradition also the female Flamingo becomes 
gravid on hearing the thunder of rain-clouds : 


STET a ATA Gud Tet Tels ILS, 274. 


We can now see that just as the female Sarus, who consummates her 
nuptials on the ground, is called Tee (Art. 62) the female , Fla- 
mingo, the «Ter, is HIT i.e. happy in the fulfilment of her life's mission 
only by association with the cloud (cf. uf in the verse from the 


Ramayana in the next para). 


1. Literally— The past experience of the pleasure of fecundation or consummation 
(in association with the fertilising rain-clouds), 
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Artistic use of this association between bird and clouds was made in 
summer-houses of royal palaces where.a row of Flamingos sculptured in 
marble, set against a ceiling painted with dark clouds, showered water 
from their rose-fitted beaks : 


aa aceofemaereraettarerartcara ferfadezraur: 
TAA WDIHTWHISIS——RTRRERT, p. 323. 


15. The Flamingo is undoubtedly one of the "wzwfewr" or auspicious 
birds of India and has naturally won for itself a place of honour with the 
Rain-god, Tm, as we have seen, just like the Golden Eagle (qmi) of 
Lord famy, the Peacock of fata, and the Swan of sur and mead. We 
have also noticed the Flamingo as the axa ofthe morning wmdt and as 
the wise *»« of qart. It now remains to cite a few examples from litera- 
ture just to show how well the ancients had observed the bird and its 
ways in nature. Hume, struck with the beauty of these birds massed near 
the water or flying above it exclaims: **How shall I describe the countless 
myriads of Flamingos that are seen either massed upon the water, huge 
rosy islands, or floating above ‘it like a sun-set cloud, in all the larger 
lakes of Sind ?"? But the great poet aref# anticipated this description, 
though in a different setting, a couple of thousand years ago : 


a qa aes stay aaa PSAT | 
WIN Fara CET vq TE: N 
UNTAT, 4.12.41. 


Here a garland of white magsi? flowers set against the dark reddish body 
of qa is compared with a flight of Flamingos seen against a dark cloud 
in the glow of sun-set. | 

Their aerial westward migration to their breeding grounds during 
June-July when the rain clouds are advancing from the East is more often 
described than their return in autumn : 


terface operat uuo sfr qemewe fu: 
amag Tea, A HTST SÍGXTHRCUT db 
—UATI, 4.28.23. 
RAAM: GSWTEHTST.. TS Fer: 
— lbid. 4.28.20, 
faena: AAMT Y4THDGD— Ibid. 4.42.36. 


l. The expression asai mr WTZTHHHTST shows that some 'sort of moveable 
screen painted with clouds in different shades was fitted to the ceiling above the sculptured 
row of Flamingos. 

2. Stray Feathers, Vol. 1.257. 

3 according to fetweqarie is the arata plant, Staphylea Emodi 


which bears white flowers in panicles. See Brandis, p. 181, and Forest Flora by B. L. Gupta 
(1928), p. 138, 
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This striking association between these white birds and the dark rain- 
clouds became so very fixed that a convention grew up among the poets 
not to refer to the return flights, quite impressive enough though they 
must have been, in their descriptions ofthe d or autumn season. Even 
Kalidasa could not resist this tradition and is forced to sing : 

qafa verted TAT FATT: | 

qafa AAT: WT AAI: 1 


RJR, 3.12. 
The gf«iw has the following :— 
fase famem afa faan fafaga: (1—2.16.13-15. 
Not that the poet's eye is blind to the Flamingos' return in autumn but it 
is naturally more sympathetic to the newer and more varied arrivals, the 
Cranes, Geese and Ducks that are quite conspicuous both in the air and 
at all waters throughout North India : 


aagana mefa —WRIRTUT, 3.923.90. 


Nevertheless, the Flamingos are not forgotten altogether, for the unconven- 
tional author of the sgráadgxrm has actually defied the poetic tradition : 


MAINAT MARSA TINATA, | 

aaqa assi AA JARTA N — 4.21.41. 
Needless to say that to translate expressions like aareareat, arifa or sWTT as 
‘a flight of Cranes’ or of Egrets is entirely incorrect. Cranes, with the 
exception of the resident Sarus which flies low and in small numbers, are 
not to be seen in India during the rains while the Egrets are always with 
us and though they too often fly in V-form like the Sarus they do so at a 
very low level. It isonly the Flamingos, Cranes and the Geese that fly 
very high, almost at the level of the clouds. In the following verse arefe, 
describing the beauty of the skies (smemmq) at the beginning of the rainy 
season pictures the dark clouds as huge elephants with Flamingos in V-form 
for their white tusks : 


84 


SWANS, GEESE, DUCKS AND MERGANSERS 


Sanskrit nomenclature corresponding to the common names in the 
title of this Article is g@ or Weta, AEA or redu, FRSA or gam, and rusa 
respectively, and the epitomised expression @a@Twsat:' approximates in 
meaning to the scientific name of the family, viz., Anatidae. Indian 
mythology recognizes the unity pervading the family when it regards the 
Swans, Grey Geese and Ducks as the progeny of the first Swan-Mother 

gai g dui Breas WW: | 
waar cx d fast ashe afa au 
—warmam 3.14.19.; 4. wr. 1.66.60. 


In this verse aga (the Grey Lag noted for its mellow call note) stands for 
all grey Geese and amare (the beautiful Brahminy Duck) for all Indian 
Ducks, In the same way ¢@ (note the plural in each case) denotes the 
all-white Swans as is clear from references to them in the Rg Veda, 
literature and the Lexicons. Amarasimha and others name the Grey Geese 
like the Grey Lag and the Bar-headed Goose as aga and raraq, and define 
&w as an entirely white bird with white wings (amq) and distinguish 
three different varieties of it as we shall see presently, All the northern 
breeding grounds of the Swans and Geese are conventionally placed at or 
near the "mW lake in the Himalayas. These birds do not breed within 
Indian limits, nevertheless poetical convention treats them as being under 
the influence of love during the cold season, The reson is that they are in 
a good condition and keep calling to one another, and hence expressions 
like aaga or mamada, for according to mam quoted by wezremr in Fendfea, 
85, 28, the Hana for gd, «és, etc. is the WE RY. 


A. SWANS 


l. The Swans with which this section is concerned are Goose-like 
birds, pure white when adult but with heavier bodies and longer necks. 


1. The expression, however, includes also the *qqW*TXvSd' or the fgupRIWSd or 
the Common or Black Coot—Art. 58. 


— 


ELLE 


IU 
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Rather awkward on land, they are very graceful on water. ‘The Whooper 
and the Mute Swan are known to visit the extreme North-West of the sub- 
continent including Sind in small ‘herds’ during the non-breeding season i.e. 
from about December-January to June-July. When the winter is very severe 
in Northern and Central Asia the numbers visiting this country are larger 
than usual. The present position according to Hume is that Swans do not 
occur anywhere within Indian limits outside the Himalayas exceptin the 
extreme North-West." It is, however, more than probable that in the hoary 
past when the so-called sportsman of the present day with his rifle and 
gun was not known, they travelled further east and, were, therefore, met 
with at least, on the upper reaches of the Jumna and the Ganges. Being 
large and conspicuous birds and visiting the country in small numbers they 
now rarely escape slaughter and have no chance to renew their acquain- 
tance with the country. "That the ancient Indians were quite familiar with 
them admits of no doubt. Not only did they know the two species named 
above but also the smaller but rarer and more striking Chinese Swan, 
Cygnus davidii, pure white like the others but with red bill, legs and feet. 
The possibility of Cygnus davidii, visiting India has been admitted by 
noted ornithologists like Hume and Le Messurier.? In any case these three 
varieties of Swan could at times be seen on the Himalayan rivers and 
lakes, and the ancient Indian princes must have had them, at least occa- 
sionally as ornamental birds on their private lakes like the Mute Swan in 
Europe during recent times. The pair of Swans on a-Lotus tank in the 
pleasure grounds of a temple of Siva in Banaras mentioned in the vang ur? 
could only be tame birds :— 


amaia aaa Raoa 


Frequent references to pet Cranes, Geese and Ducks also occur in litera- 
ture. l 

2. According to a story related in the wamm, 7.18 god aer avoided 
wan by transforming himself into a gw and later granted a boon to the 
bird for his help and made him permanently white :— 


quf Fare: uTengexquesmen | 
wfaerfr gerer TERA: 0—7.18.29. 


ammi fe GU Wa paw ATT: d 
ver remate: eT: erf HS: —7.18.31. 


aia also describes this favourite bird (gq) of wm as wholly white :— 


l. Stray Feathres, 1V.33. 


2. Game, Shore and Water-birds of India, 4th Edn., p. 252. 


3. amave, qaid 32.99. The verse means that out of affection the male Swan is 
keen on sharing the soft lotus stalk which is being eaten by the female. 
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gas gardata: i 
aaa qaaa Naaa TATA, 7.3391 


The £w of the story is clearly a Swan and the change of colour from 
Juvenile to adult plumage has been explained mythically. The mount of 
aat (éwamg) is also a Swan so that the epithet ga for a ga denotes a 
Swan—see para. 11 of this and para. 6 of section B. 

(1) The young Whooper is pale grey-brown throughout but the adult 
is pure white; the bill black with a yellow base, legs and feet black. The 
male bird is nearly five feet long, has a wing span of about eight feet and 
weighs up to 19 Ibs. General Osbourne, who shot one out of four Whoo- 
pers on the Beas (faq) in the Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab in 
1900, says about the wounded bird, “as long as its companions 
remained in sight it continued to utter its long, loud, musical trumpet 
call” (Stuart Baker). According to Hume and Marshall also this Swan 
has a loud and musical call which much resembies ‘hoop’ ‘hoop’ but 
when uttered by a large flock of different sexes and ages and mellowed 
by the winds and waves has “a really fine effect”.? Flocks fly in V-forma- 
tion and smaller numbers in a line (Edmund Sandars). 

It breeds on the northern shores of the Caspian, Asiatic tundras and 
probably as far as South Seistan so that “breeding so near India as this 
we may hope to have many more records of its visiting our borders” (S. 
Baker). This Swan has frequently occurred in the Punjab and Sind, and 
has been observed in Nepal and even in Rajasthan.? 


The breeding and the other habits of all Swans are alike. When nests 
placed in shallow water or on the borders of a marsh or swamp are 
threatened by flood they raise the level ofthe nests by introducing new 
materials under the eggs to protect them from danger. “They are very 
good parents and look after their young with the greatest care, the duck- 
bird often carrying her young ones about on her back whenever they want 
a rest.”* No wonder the Swan is a wise bird in Epic and story-literature. 

Bewick's Swan is very similar and subequalin size to the Whooper. 
It has occurred in the Punjab and Sind aud must have passed for a 
Whooper in the past. 

(2) The Mute Swan is also wholly white when adult with the base 
of the bill, the knob and the nail black, and the remainder of the 


1. ÑAN the arma lake, the mythical home of all Swans and Geese; hence 
also the name qfi for Swans as v.l. for gefa. 
2. Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon 1881. 
3. Poet ATH, it will be seen, rightly places a flight of Swans in the autumnal sky at 
laam in the Kathiawar peninsula, not far from the Sind coast:— 
* darem sfafrang fae eaters d 
ward deaths ada: a ae mags gag dd 
The tre gw pt. 4, wATGS, Ch. 30.56 places the anag or Whooper Swan 
in the neighbourhood of the Aravali Hills in Rajasthan, and this is correct. 
4. FBI. & S. Baker. 


— M 
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bill reddish horny. The legs and feet are dull black. The colour- 
pattern of the young is different from the young of the Whooper. The head 
is brown with white tips of the feathers; sides of the head and neck are 
mixed grey and white; upper parts pale grey-brown and underparts white 
suffused with grey-brown. 

Its nearest breeding place is in Western Turkestan and Siberia and it 
is a regular winter visitor to the Northwest straggling up to Rawalpindi 
and Sind. They often keep in pairs and when one of a pair is wounded 
the other keeps company and often pays dearly for his fidelity. Parties of 
eight to ten birds have been observed in the Punjab. They are as large as 
the Whooper but have a very weak voice and for this reason are known 
as the Mute Swans. Both parents vigorously defend their nest and young. 
The female when disturbed hisses angrily and the male utters a defiant 
grunt. The Whooper and the Mute sometimes hybridise with each other. 

(3) Cygnus davidii is a much smaller species. It is entirely white like 
other two but has the bill vermilion-red with the nail black, and legs and 
feet orange. It is apparently a very rare bird but an instance of its occur- 
rence in Dera Ghazi Khan (Punjab) in the year 1892 is given by Le 
Messurier in his book. 

3. The Rg Veda contains references tod as (i) a solitary bird (ii) 
going in pairs, and (iii) flying and calling together in a line. There is also 
mention of the #tagqss ga; the Bar-head Goose (Section B, para 5). The 
following references are evidently to the Swan : 

The am plant when crushed exudes the juice with a hissing sound due 
to air bubbles coming out and bursting. This is compared to the hissing 
of a Swan when disturbed on the water :— 


"safer gat ow Ma- RV 1.65.5. 


We have seen that the female of the Mute Swan hisses angrily when 
disturbed. Writing about the voice of Swans, B. Vesey Fitzgerald also 
says : “The Mute Swan very rarely does more than hiss severely at un- 
welcome visitors."! It is, therefore, incorrect to translate safafa as “pants” 
as Griffith does, for there is no reason for the bird of powerful flight to 
‘pant’ and the comparison is between the effects produced on the #14 and 
ga when they are teased (crushed being the proper word for wt corres- 
ponding to ‘teased’ or ‘annoyed’ for the £u). 

The Sun is called “ga : faye” in RV 4.40.5, and the reference can 
only be to a solitary Swan floating upon a wide expanse of deep blue 
water, Cf: ` 


gaa ta dut afar a, 5.17.1. 


The Aśvins invited to the Soma sacrifice like a pair of Swans hastening 
to the water:— 


gaat waant udi SY— RV 5.78.1-3. 


l. Birds, Trees and Flowers, p- 57. 
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amfa carat sermfa— RV 8.35.8. 


The Swan is monogamous and a pair, being greatly attached to each 
other, keep together. This is particularly the case with the Mute Swans 
(see above). The last two references are, therefore, to these birds. None 
of the Geese can be intended as they live and move in flocks of some size 
when away from their breeding grounds. 

White horses (farq: ‘shining’ and therefore ‘white’) running, in a race 
or otherwise, in a line are compared to Swans flying in a line : 


fa sar gat za Afr aay — RV 1.163.10: 


Freshly cut to size and barked (and therefore white) wooden sacrificial 
posts carried on their shoulders by men walking in a single file along a 
forest foot-path look like long-necked Swans flying in a line 


dat ga Hf gum SDRISHTHT—R V 3.8.9 


The Whoopers, when in small parties, fly ina line. The Geese, on the 
other hand, always occur in large flocks and fly in “bunches” on shorter 
and in wedge-formation or very long lines on longer flights. 


A party of Whoopers answering the sonorous call of their leader : 


eM EX HTT wITA— RV 3.53.10, 
STA dur ger wot favaerrftegfmq— RV 9.32.3. 


The fai dw with a beautiful voice (mga) in the verse below is 
the same as the gawr ga of the sas, and the fam ga of gamina (see 
paragraphs 7 & 8 below) and, therefore, a young Whooper with a grey- 
ish brown plumage :— 


IÀ Fo at aquedt sfr fewrmt sea uus: 
—RV 4.45.41 


The gat: dedicated to the Moon-god (VS 24.22) and the Wind-god 
(Ib.24.35) are clearly Swans. The Sun and Moon have often been pictured 
as a Swan, and its powerful flight and migratory instinct are fully in 
keeping with the spirit of the Wind. 


4. It would appear that in the post-Vedic period when the common- 
est Geese of India, the Bar-head and the Grey Lag were named re ga 
and aaga respectively, the Swans, known simply as & came occasionally 
to be distinguished as wage. An echo of this last fact is preserved in the 
following equation, probably taken over from some old lexicon :— 


l. Op. "gat Hi" in paragraph 10 below. 
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"aR aferm da (AEA) TER gui" 
—farrararart 
ie. afas and wfersrer! are two names for a kind of xerga. In other words, 
the Whooper and the Mute Swan, the màu and afe of later times, were 
regarded as varieties of u#ga. This finds support from saafi whose 
skeleton at least is very much older than amatm. It does not refer to the 
Swan with red bill and feet but only to the Whooper (arius) and the 
more graceful Mute Swan (aA aga) and the Grey Lag Goose (Faga) 
which probably shows that aaafr lived in the North-West of India: 


ga: Mat mim, EN GI 


FaR: SIBI... 


Later on both the Swans came to be known as 3miéd as indicated above. 
The Whooper (amarg or qx) which is the vehicle of «gr has also been 
called w-aaga (See para 11 below). Similarly xrwéw in waa and agrare, 
where aaa and aga are also mentioned, is a Swan :— 


meat xr Tag fare: | 

gat wr qumETOD HA Xd HATHA UATT, 3.56.20. 

HATA: WHAT WACAT:—ASTAT, 6.3.68.2 
airs relates in qgeear-a734 9. 140-142, how one sat and his wife intently 
watched a pair of Swans flying high in the sky before their death and were 
re-born as a pair of tga and verse 143, ibid. describes the Swan with its 
long and curved neck as gfew ara, 

The later names, viz, aq% and aame as also aga do not 
occur in very early works like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and 
seem to have been borrowed from Pali literature of the Buddhists. They 
had travelled widely in Central Asia, China, Tibet, etc. and having 
observed the differences in Cygnus Davidii, the Whooper and the Mute 
Swan, named them afresh; and in doing so they appropriated the name 
xmi to the beautiful Chinese Swan (Cygnus davidii) with red bill and 


feet and renamed the Whooper, the next best, as màx? and the Mute 


1. ‘aigam is the reading in the dTW4Íz4* edition (Bombay); stemi era, 
Index III (Special words), Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1941; amant état, Borabay 
1944; Devadatta Tiwaree's edition, Bareilly College, 1875 and as v. l. in agat AT, 
Bombay 1907;—all editions of sTWcEHT. 

2. These Seamala: USEAT: are the Whoopers with their beautiful trumpeting calls. 
The ga ag in Mahabharata 12.327.6 on the other hand shouldbe the Bar-head 
Geese as the passage appears to be a later addition by an inexpert hand who has placed the 
HT Wy (the Koel) with the Golden Eagle in the Central Himalayas—an impossi- 
ble thing, for the Indian Koel is “not found in the Himalayas and is scarce in the foot-hills 
at their base" (Whistler). It is however possible that the scribe has changed àq into 
HoT not knowing that there is such a thing as a dq mifa as well. If so Wet TUR. 
could well be a party of Swans, and not necessarily the Bar-head Geese. 

3. Coined from gari, the first Swan-mother, or qatg as explained in the next 
para. 
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Swan as wfererer or mrga. This wega being a very rare bird even in the 
Himalayas has naturally been left severely alone and does not figure in 
the Jataka stories. The title of the maga sms, which deals principally with 
the two varieties of Swan, the gazes and the ares, and their young, shows 
that these Swans went by the common name of aga. NAMA, ch. 26, 
however, mentions atu and mg! in juxtaposition, and if one reads the 
two words as a single name it would mean ‘the smixre type of Swan’ but 
as two different names they would refer to the Whooper and the Mute 
Swan respectively. That they are not the Geese is clear from the fact that 
the latter are named in the same passage as waq (Bar-head) and aga 
(Grey Lag). The presence of aaia on the T¥T@z lake in the Himalayas 
is mentioned in the vaya :— 


aid xdi STAT mea: wur firas, 101.27. 
It must be noted that naa does not include the much smaller Cygnus 
davidii which is the xreéw of smt whose author was a Buddhist. 

5. Apart from the Geese, saga and «raza, the lexicons give 4 (in the 
original sense of an all-white Swan), amq (white-winged,a Swan alone 
has white wing quills), fasaa (white plumaged), etc. as common names 
for a Swan and mention three different kinds of it, viz., qaaa, ug and 
ARATTA :—— 

Za CHXBTSTEDRDRT WDIGDRS:, 

wee d qaae: far, 

aaiae, aiar fadat:—aaz.; afa. fara. 

eal VAT: STdXTSZI, m HAA: —ararahe. 

gat wur dier waver: farses: 

arate: fen sary area: aad. 

aay wie wate. fara. 

Ua TAROT. ANA: TT QU: ATI — POTERIT 

AT AT (ie. TAATA) sae fer SuSE 

Tsay guurnpg Taser: —ua fra. 

amg: ATMA gA cited by sfera on fir. aT, 12.44. 

ate, afer: gu—BHecBUEW 
aam in some editions of sm and in afi. fara. is a mistake for afersre, 
for afaa is gas both according to Ew and fagam. afeaata proper is the 
Duck known as the White-eyed Pochard and this explains the error. Brief 


notes on some names and epithets in the above quotations are added 
below : 


1. Cf. agtéa as fas, (M.W.), the Sun, can only be a Swan. 
2. The amea ngA of ATHISy FUT 1.11 is the Whooper Swan, 
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"rng and wr (M. Williams )—refer to the circular or spiral flight of 
the birds as they survey their landing ground or water, and also to the 
vigorous rotary motion of their wings preparatory to'settling down. 

qrmiq—All the Swans and Geese come across the Himalayas and as 
the Bar-headed Geese were known to have their breeding grounds at the 
Himalayan lakes including the amma the Swans also have been placed 
there and the name merely signifies their northern home across the 
Himalayas; cf. @aatateva! and qxfir as epithets for a Swan. 

w?aa—is a Swan according to ẹmi and afa. fara. but with a grey- 
brown plumage as defined in segs. 

As for the awa ġa (one that is not beautiful, i.e., is not white) asfrave 
makes it clear that the stag (the Whooper) when in the brown phase x 
known by that name. It follows, therefore, that mqa and asaq ga denote 
young Swans that have not yet assumed the white plumage of the adult. 
aega supports this when it says, “awa: W W ga: em. 

aramat—‘having black or dark-brown eyes’ should be the Mute Swan 
which has the darkest eyes of all. E 

areta—‘whose food is milk’ after the supposed power of a Swan to 
separate milk from water. &flx also means ‘clean or pure water’ and the 
name may well have been transferred back to it after the Sun had been 
pictured as a Swan in the blue sky. The Sun sucks up pure water out of 
the impure waters of the earth and this power of the heavenly Swan 
came later to be attributed to the earthly Swan. It is more probable, 
however, that the power of the 4 bird (the Flamingo, and not the Curlew) 
of separating milk (very fine food) from the water came later to be 
transferred to the gu— see Art. 83, and Prof. C.R. Lanman's article, 
“The Milk-drinking Hansas of Sanskrit Poetry" in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. 19, p. 151 ff. (1898). 

aatg (Pali mit) and ag faa (łat) are after the long flexible neck 
of a Swan. 

afeardt—refers to the permanent association of a Swan with the water 
and its swimming habit as against a Goose which is more of land than a 
water-bird. 

wise, aF and grer(in dsmrdr) —'the largest’, ‘the migratory’ and ‘flying 
in formation’ respectively. ‘sassga’ corresponds to "gm. 

xmmésg—has red bill and feet according to aaz but the colour is bright red 
(afifa) according toafa. far. It is particularly to be noted that ararafe, 
older than sm, makes no mention of red bill and feet. 

ufaa— ‘soiled, tarnished, or of a dark colour.’ 


1. Sw is evidently the ĝa or swxg* the vaguely known or conjectur- 
ed areas including central Asia, Tibet, i.e. lying beyond and'to the North of the Himalayas 
(tata amoa, 8.23). The description of Swans as coming from &SwWIw is thus 
fairly correct though later they came to be placed with the Geese at, and in the neighbour- 
hood of, the 4144 Lake in the Himalayas, 
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akas, aferstea—white like the Jasmine flower. 

smixre—patronymic from (i) gaart, the mythological Swan-Mother of 
all Swans, Geese, etc., and (ii) gw, ‘a king’. sixrz— son of a king and 
therefore next to him in status. The real significance of the name, despite 
its last place in the above verses, must be determined, as shown by 
siani on sm, with reference to waga as ‘the king or best of Swans’:— 
“ATT HAA AAT ARTET: Xrregpepram cf. also :— 

qxferepaarüfr sass: feat qu 


quoted by qas, 5.3.57. smixrz is thus the next best Swan after the asgat. 
aaaf defines xwéw as beautiful and màx% as a white ga. 

ara —an nfi, i.e., one that takes out the essence from the water—after 
the menfa conventionally attributed to a Swan. It is in this etymo- 
logical sense that = uses the phrase “faaracaarea:” for a Swan 
in a metaphor in qaaa, 9. 359 and ret for wget at 9.145, are is 
again a Swan in amam 3. 19.8; cf. the following :— 

Tas Teac gat sar STXPTSTEQWEHIq 
—ąmfaa, 173. 878. 

ava has used the term rather loosely for the Geese in fimm, 12.44 
where it may well refer to water-side birds in general. See also femi, 
8.9 & 31, and Art. 62. 

&fx and gfe, adnouns for a gq or Goose must refer to (i) a juvenile 
Swan or (ii) the Grey Lag Goose as the terms denote a tawny or brown 
colour (M. W.). If afm also means white (sreravi—sezmergH), efor du 
would also be an adult Swan. 

6. Now looking back to the physical characters and habits of 
the three different Swans set out above, it should not be difficult to 
fix their identity in Sanskrit. The rare Chinese Swan, Cygnus davidii, 
is the xmés proper of the later lexicons, a mere memory of the 
past which readily led to the transference of the name to the 
familiar Bar-head. aga, as Cygnus davidii, is not mentioned in the 
Ramayana or Mahabharata but the much later Harivamáa certainly 
mentions it at 3.41, 61-62 (quoted in para. 5 of Section B). The Whooper 
with its black (partly yellow) bill and feet is the màu% ga, celebrated 
alike in the Jataka, the Indian Epics, and European literature from the 
time of Homer. It is the wise and talking Swan described as ‘geia or 
‘beloved of the gods’, for did not wa, the Creator, assume its beautiful and 
spotlessly white form as related in the Epics ? Its far northern home 
is a. The Mute Swan's bill is mainly reddish-horny and the feet dull- 
black so that the description of aferae-4wr is fully applicable to it and 
the name ufersrer Za is descriptive of its spotless white plumage. It has a 
weak voice and is generally silent and this is the reason why it does not 
figure as a talking Swan in Puranic stories. Nevertheless it finds its proper 


1. The simplest way to interpret the name is to equate gaU% with ‘King’ and 
aig as the king’s son, and hence next in status to the King, i.e. (ga. 
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place in the qw ga (533) and the aga mam (534) under the names of 
gga and maga respectively. As qa ga it is the Army-chief of the ares 
éwWwL, the king of the Swans, and the name refers to the black knob or 
‘berry’ worn like an ornament at the base of its bill; compare the 
name #étq@ for the Comb Duck after a similar but larger knob on the 
bill, and gga for (i) the Black Vulture with red face and ear-lappets, and 
(ii) the Common Coot with a white bill and shield against a dark body. 

7. Juvenile Whoopers are clothed in a uniform grey-brown and take 
from eighteen months to two years to assume the white plumage of the 
adult. They are the gam avr ga or qawrés (gad ga cf. ames ga below) of sms, 
534 where the queen dreams of one discoursing upon religion to the king 
and feels an irresistible longing to see it. The wavs and wage type of 
Swans, both with their kings, come into the story at a later stage, and 
while both types are said to have the same body-colour (white) the young 
daughter ofthe king of the wat: is also said to be of a golden colour— 
“qe qq eat garan seu", and she is married to the wavs king. 

The maga, therefore, is evidently the Mute Swan, the name being true 
of it in a double sense : (i) «mw as indicating a change of colour from 
brown of the young to white of the adult through lapse of time or advanc- 
ing age (qr, ‘ripening’— “ae rea whrerq" fft; cf. mayt for chalk, i.e. 
lime in reference to the change undergone by dark coloured lime-stone on 
baking), and(ii) ars, ‘a child or ignorant person’ in view ofthe bird not having 
the full voice of the ss, the Whooper.?In the qraga sms (533) the King 
of the waxes Swans and his Army-chief, the qqu ga, are trapped and taken 
to the king. The amx king holds a learned discourse on religion with 
the king but when the latter requests gqa for his views as well, he excuses 
himself by saying that he is not so cultured or educated and is, there- 
fore, unable to discourse seriously in the presence of the great :— 


a T afa aA at fart faa- verse 75. 


Evidently gga is the Mute Swan with a weak voice. Thus qq and qaga 
are one and the same. 

8. Parties of golden-plumaged Swans on a Himalayan lake mentioned 
as fewagaraft and fgomgaaa in parama, 13. 27 and.39 are the same as 
gam ga of the nga sm. This accords well with the statement of S. Baker 
that the great majority of Swans visiting India are young birds in brown 
plumage. 


1. Does this statement not show that the ancients knew that the two species octa- 
sionally interbreed, a fact now acknowledged by -orinthologists ?. 

2, In the first sense both the Whooper and the Mute Swan would be TrWgU. It is in this 
sense that 4H (1.23.37) uses the name qT&dW for an adult Swan and spe renders 
it correctly as vddgs. 
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9. The Whooper and the White Ibishave an entirely white plumage 
and black bill and legs, and these form the slender basis of comparison 
between the'two in several gafra verses where the Ibis is always taunted 
for not being able to match the Swan either in its graceful movement or 
the power of separating out milk from water. In verse 229 at page 229 
of the garfaa (1935 Edn.) a pure white body, a pleasant voice (the boom- 
ing call of this Ibis is well known) aad even a slow-stepping gait (during 
fishing) are conceded to the Ibis, while in verse 230 it is despised for its 
animal diet and for not enjoying the honour of serving as a mount for god 
sam. Ut may be added that the comparison is hardly fair to the Swan but 
it is allowable in srwif& which chiefly involves a satire upon a person of 
false perfections. 

10. The large size and strength of am are clearly stated in the 
Jataka story, 534— “maga. . agaat”, the eiar mas (547)— “nagam aaa” 
verse, 2106, and also in masma, 22.40—‘assqaett act” and we can now 
see that the gat: described as swátifmra, act ga or simply as afaq in the 
following verses are no other than Swans :— 


aada eque | 

qsg Tear gaat, daana: TAT UMAT, 4.58. 28. 
wy q du afi wary geafaty—nerared, 8.41.23. 
afas qux waa: afe: d frofae:—arraa, 11.9.2. 


ll. The golden-coloured à caught by love-distracted Nala was no 
other than a young Whooper : 


W wet dd! ESTSSIWTESqÍCEdTI—HEDHcar, 3.54-19.! 


The bird promised to plead Nala's cause with Damayanti and was there- 
upon released. He flew with his party to her place and allowed himself to 
be caught by her and then performed his mission.” The circular flight of 
the bird before it settled down is described in the verse below :— 


PTAA np 
aaa Taare SuHÍeTSJdTH: | 
afamada afad aN: 
aafaa menda quq— imma, 2.108. 


The talking emixre birds with a beautiful voice engaged upon a mission 
similar to the above are again the Whooper Swans :— 


1. It isto be noted that a majority of Swans visiting India are young birds who have 
not yet attained the adult white plumage. 

2. Damayanti found the bird to be s43TT*W i.e., quite unlike the Geese she had 
been accustomed to see. It will be seen that sqT€q Ba is the same as FAUT @ of the Wd. 
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` 
qdt im mia, aeaa: gaa, 2.91,36. 
qd d aa wat desdrqdurmfr— Ib. 2.92.3. 
ama gaat miet mPa Ib 2.92.5. 
anaia magat gefys:—Ib.2.41.61. 


It may be added that the Swans have also been described as afer: (Ibid. 
2.91 37) ; gaaat: ‘best of their kind’ (Ibid.2.91.39). 

The occurrence of adult Swans in Kashmir is mentioned in the qaga 
where smear tage: and yraqdat gar: are referred to—VI. sax ss, 176.70, 
and the Whoopers are placed on the Himalayan waters : 


agaaa aa qaa rf: | 
—RWglWrs, 13.54.14. 
The normal change from the juvenile grey-brown to the all-white plumage 
ofthe adult smixmzhas been utilized, though not quite artistically, to 
glorify the purifying effects of a certain holy place on the Narmadà in 
the Padma Puràna, II. affas, ch. 92 and the adult birds are described a 
little earlier as entirely white but with. the bill and feet black : 
o fRüvreqquiug: qaafarer:— Ib. 90.43. 

weed has used sm: with a double meaning in the following, 
as (i) the STwr, the sons of gaa% and (ii) the Whooper Swans :— 


acral ware: satiate HAIT: | 
frrafer aiar: rafa? N 
—avfraare, 1.6. 


Again the visiting (aemm) wxfBmr and arefamega are Swans and gal: 
the Geese in the following : 


aema: at: (at?) fra: qure amu: d 
aad gana: Aefa gar: ag HATH: N 
—uwaram, 4.30.31. 
Nothing brings out the true significance of the name famanqa better than 
a comparison of the size and wing-expanse of a Swan with that of a 
Goose. The former is sixty inches long and has an expanse of ninety to 
nintyfive inches as against only thirtytwo and sixty inches respectively 
of the latter. qxfimr are the Swans, gat: the Geese, and aaar the Ruddy 
Sheldrakes, and the verse gives a picture of a great river with these birds, 
sporting on the sands (and presumably some on the waters as is their 
habit). The Swan of god «ww is described in warm, 7.18.28 as “rgrata- 


fanfa” and this supports the above identification of famrata.® 


1. Iga here refers to the Mute Swan. 

2. The expression TW" refers to (i) the severity of winter which forces the 
Swans to move from the higher latitudes to the lower and warmer one in India, and (ii) the . 
adverse fate awaiting the WI«ar. 

3. feum qualifying gq may also mean “a large party’ of Swans. 
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In the following pen-picture the full moon in a clear blue and starry sky 
is compared with a single ga or «mw on a large lake studded with 
lilies. Both are obviously Swans .:— 


quieren] aA arafe at seats 
yas gat agar acta fara maga, 139.16. 


aga faire aana A 11 guum, 3.21.1 


The sun and the spiritually elevated man are compared with the wise 
Swan in the following :— 


daca em aiaa foam | 
TOTEM S ERR 
—fragem, sx. 8. 2, Ch. 15, 10. 


The Mute Swans (aferster du) are known often to go about in pairs and 
they are greatly devoted to each other. These, therefore, should be the 
éqfinyr in the examples below. 

Swans in pairs add to the charm of a river :— 


éufmridsr (mfa) —armfta, 188-1042 
Swans resting on the sand-bank of a river were a favourite theme for the 
painter’s brush :— 


aut arada atdtaer wrfeeit od 
—ST3ist, 6.17. 
ams was certainly aware of the affection between a pair of Swans and 
the following appeal to Prince Siddhartha to return to his wife based 
upon the behaviour of these birds is particularly forceful : 


daa gata aa am ua n HLTH | 
amat emam madai art anga cart odi 
—agafer, 9.27. 


1. Even with the reading “eragatfsratat’’ in the first line it is incorrect to separate the 
compound with the plural STSIIT: as the comparison with the Moon postulates only 
one Swan. 

2. 'The change of attitude in the rising and setting sun is readily noticeable but its 
movement or change of position near the zenith is not easily perceptible. It is then that the 
sun is at its brightest and hottest and its power of sucking up pure from impure ground water 
is at its best. The critical faculty of a person who has attained perfect wisdom and balance 
of mind does not falter and he instinctively, as it were, and with certainty discriminates 
between good and evil. 
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The last three items in the synonymies quoted in paragraph 5 above 
relate to Waa or AHA ga as a grey-brown bird and as belonging to the 
ga group which includes the three pure white Swans. Evidently, therefore, 
qua signifies a juvenile Swan. waa is often associated with god sam whose 
mount is said to be a £s, the adult Whooper. In agom, 6, sws, 
180,41. sgrr assumes the form ofa talking Swan (ae) who was once 
pure white (maiot) but underwent a sudden change of colour 
and is contemptuously called a aaga because of its resemblance with the 
grey-brown of the Grey Lag (aaga) : 


tam ae fafa at wx ANA: | 
aw pr ct at faase fagrrar | 


The Swan story, based on erar gafaag, 4, related in Tray, agras, àg- 
arare, ch.29.48ff. would seem to confirm the above interpretation of Wa. 
Here certain sages have assumed the form of talking Swans which can 
only be Whoopers, and one of them jocularly addresses the leading bird 
as an inexperienced young Swan (qxm*) having a poor eye-sight :— 


The statement "gig g sar: er" seems toshow that there are more than 
one kind of waa and they are all Swans, and as the Haat of today is the 
pure white Swan of tomorrow the name came to be used for the adult 
bird as well, and it is in this sense that sm is the mount of ṣẹ and called 
vends (tage as aw or vehicle) in ibid. 16.31. (Compare also ibid. 9, 
37-38 "auia qi maaga: — gma, 222, 31.) The name «xm, having lost its 
identity, has been used indiscriminately by the poets for a ga (Swan) in 
general or even for a aga. 


B. GEESE 


1. The Geese stand midway between the larger and heavier Swans at one 
end and the smaller Ducks at the other. If the Swans are almost entirely 
aquatic and the Ducks chiefly so, the Geese may be said to be almost 
terrestrial in their habits. The legs being placed forward they walk easily 
and well and have none of the waddling gait of the domestic Goose. They 
feed on grass and green crops, causing considerable damage to winter 


l. ea means ‘bear-eyed’, i.e. having weak eyes. It may also mean ‘having 
excellent eyes’ used in an ironical sense. 
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rice and wheat in India. Occasionally, however, they also feed in shallow 
water. Except on shorter flights when they “bunch”, they normally fly in 
V-formation or in long lines, Out of the breeding season, i.e., when they 
visit India in the cold weather, they are thoroughly gregarious and are 
always seen in small parties or flocks of several hundred birds at a time. 
Ordinarily they feed in the morning and in the evening and return for rest 
and sleep to sand-banks or sandy churs (islands) of large rivers, jheels 
or lakes with some bird on the watch and some always on the water. They 
differ from the Ducks in that the sexes are alike and the male assists the 
female in.the duties of rearing the young. 

2. They are commonly divided into two groups, the Grey and the 
Black Geese. Of these latter only the Red-breasted Goose is occasionally 
found in India at the present day, though it may have been more common 
a thousand years ago. It is black above, including the head and neck, and 
chestnut and black below. It is probably the wga of qasa! in aqa famm, 
277. The Grey, Geese; on the other hand, are much more common in 
India and of these the most important and numerous are the Grey Lag 
and the Bar-headed Goose. As regards numbers, however, five Bar-heads 
visit India to every Grey Lag and “taking upper India as a whole this 
(the Bar-head) enormously outnumbers all the other species of Geese put 
together," and “as for all the rest of the Geese, they are apparently so 
rare that when one comes to consider numbers they are not worth 
speaking about" (Hume & Marshall in The Game Birds of India, Burma 
and Ceylon). According to the same authorities the loud trumpet calls of 
a flight of Grey Lags high up in the air are very sonorous and musical 
while the notes of the Bar-heads are distinct from those of the other and 
are sharper, harder, less sonorous and more strident. The voices of the 
two are thus easy to differentiate. Moreover the two species never mingle 
companies, and always keep at some distance—flying, feeding, resting or 
swimming, always alittle apart. The Bar-head is a lighter built, more 
graceful and more active bird than the other. It is also of a much lighter 
colour and has more white in its body plumage. The ancient Indians 
could certainly nothave been unaware of these striking differences and 
must have named the two species differently. It is necessary to stress this 
point because according to a majority of the lexicons saga and ratą mean 
one and the same thing although the two species are differentiated in 
Sanskrit literature and also in Hindi nomenclature. 

3. Hindi names for the Grey Lag (much browner than the Bar-head ) 
are PRT (Skt. saga), hme (sra), aga (cf. Pali gawr ga for a young Swan 
in brown plumage), sga and far (Skt. game). The first name is after 
the bird’s sonorous call-note and the second its brown colour. The last is 


l qaum enumerats six varieties of Ducks, Geese and Swans : gfxd, da, IX, FT, TIF 
and qq after the colour ofthe plumage. The first two are for Ducks, the next 
two for Geese and the last two for Swans. 
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an adaptation from sms; for the Whooper Swan. Both 2442 and 


 feenrenr give qms for ‘a kind of bird’ in close proximity. with maxr :— 


HINT: atrasel mUmurefz faasoe—auaez 
gamz: gota campo faafaa: fr. 


Evidently, therefore, yay stands for a bird other than the Swan, and 
when we find the Grey Lag actually going under the name of fama its 
identity with gax% of the lexicons becomes fairly certain. In other words 
the Grey Lag would seem to have been regarded as a smaller edition 
of the young Whooper after the former’s brown plumage and sonorous 
call. It is also called aga from its size. The Bar-head, on the other hand, 
is known in Hindi as «1 g@ (fr. $«x gà under $c in wameaga and manà- 
famir), faa ga (fr. frcfaq after its harsher call?), and wga. This last 
name is again by way of substitution for the original amga, viz., the 
Chinese Swan with deep red bill and orange legs as the Bar-head is of a 
much lighter colour and a more graceful build than the Grey Lag and has 
yellow or orange bill and legs. The name arg for a ga in smcfrmTWWTGT 
and equated with umga in wameaga and M. Williams can only refer to the 
Bar-head Goose with a conspicuously am i.e. wat body. 

4. The adult Grey Lag (32"), heavier than the Bar-head, is, generally 
speaking, a grey-brown bird with fleshy-pink bill and feet. Its breeding 
grounds are in Europe, Persia and Eastern and Northern Afghanistan. It is, 
therefore, very common in the North-West of India but working East it 
occurs in smaller numbers. A majority of those visiting India are, how- 
ever, the young of the year and these are far less marked underneath and 
are nearly white on the lower parts as compared with the adults. This fact 
is well worth noting as it not only explains the description of aaga, during 
flight high up in the air, as white, e.g. in :— 


ai asthe: fures ! nafisa | 
awl frat: erjsurmefWs i uraa, 4.3.12. 


but to a certain extent also the confusion of saga with arara in the lexicons. 
The other Grey Geese like the Bean Goose, the Pink-footed and the White- 
fronted Goose that occur in very small numbers resemble the Grey Lag 
so very closely that they are very hard to tell apart in the field. The name 
and description of sé« would, therefore, apply to them all : 
TÄTT: Sa zfü tqan—gemu. 

The adjective argat (at mer gum) means ‘mainly brown all over’ 
which is perfectly true of the Grey Geese except the Bar-head which `is 
generally of a pale grey colour and has more of white in its plumage than 
the others. The name agg for the Grey Lag is particularly appropriate’ 
as, of all the Grey Geese, its call-note is the most sonorous “aìa Hgg- 
safaat fafarset du" —wecaeqga,. It is therefore the sw ga of M.W. and 
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«aga proper of Sanskrit literature. In accordance with the old belief that 
all Swans & Geese coming from the North had their breeding grounds 
about the aaa lake the latter is expressly said to be the birth-place of the 
"weg: 
seu menjuuub... mai oum feed uc 

araa, 10.34. 
If aga is understood in the wider sense of ‘Grey Geese’ as in the Maha- 
bharata genealogy, the above statement would include the «m4 or Bar- 
head Geese as well. 

5. The Bar-headed Goose (30") is pale grey above with two black 
bars on a white head, brownon the neck with a white streak on each side, 
brown on the flanks and pale grey and white below. The bill and feet 
are yellow or orange. “It is a far more graceful bird both on land and 
water, than the Gray, our only other common Goose, walking more 
easily and sitting higher in the water" (F.Finn). It breeds nearer India, 
on the lakes of Leh, Ladakh-and Tibet, which accounts for its occurrence 
throughout North India in flocks of various sizes and these, when on a 
sand bank or during flight, have a pretty grey-white effect. From its 
occurrence and movement in flocks it is the arara ga of the Epics and. the 
Puranas (“nerd agg wa, gafea — afa. faraafir) and www of classical 
literature. The term £x in its original sense means a Swan but the Geese 
also because of their size, are ordinarily designated by that name, and, it is 
only when there is reason to specify a particular variety, e.g., from the 
point of voice, colour or numbers, that the distinctive names, aaga and 
aT are used. Thus the daqs ga of the Rgveda is probably the Bar- 
head with its grey-brown upper parts which would certainly appear 
fairly dark as compared with the bright white of an adult Swan : 

makaa ded: AERA ST sara igr TTT | 

—RV 7.59.7. 
Here the expression Ataq% should have the same sense as in RV 3.7.3 
where it is descriptive of the mantle of smoke ofa grey-brown colour through 
which the fire is shooting forth. In the above verse the wind-gods, wer 
are supposed to have bedecked themselves in secret and seated. round the 
soma offering like a flock of Bar-head Geese (ornamented with orange- 
yellow bills and feet, black bars on their white heads, white stripes on their 
grey neck, etc.) on the sands, and like finely dressed young men sitting 
round a vedic sacrifice. It is perhaps after this Vedic name of «tese g€ for 
the later aara ga that afea on vas, 13.55, and srgx on gafa, p.12, have 
explained sme as tage and gga respectively. The author of EEDEIEGI 
also has pictured a as a dark bird, an embodiment of fa, in the 
garden of am which, from a profusion of white flowers, competed 
in beauty with the full moon. The sre is a dark spot in the garden 
comparable with the asa in the moon—rather hard on the beautiful 
Goose which most certainly adds to the charm of the inevitable lotus 
pool in a garden (See åsa afa, 17.220). 
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6. In the following examples the occurrence of the Bar-heads in flocks 
is clearly indicated :— 


Ra: qupe (qemmQq)—— WAIT, 3.11.6. 
STRTQHIGTESTPSINQND—  RWIAI<, 3.8. 
areraperdeadq— bank of a river in agM, 2.8. ch. 9. 
F A af - (9 a 

—areratt (qdwmr), p. 44. 
aaraa: — esfefaara 3. 11 
Ste (THT) — agan, erifraus, 29.70 
XTSWTE— on the Himalayas, HEIMTA: 12.327.6. 


7. The original distinction between the Grey Lag Goose and the Bar- 
headed Goose as agg and me respectively is fully borne out by the 
following evidence: gga for instance names both of them separately :— 


qa: agar eft Aa: 
* * t * 
aosan: faa FAT: 


MAPT mentions aaga (Swan), aga and arama as different in gemga, ch. 
13, while the following from mraq and afamar distinguish between uaga 
(Bar-head) and saga :— 


Aaa aaa aa afa: . sap 
aad, 5.17.13. 
SATF ACY MM: PAI AT wed 
—afefaare, 3.9. 


In his discription of ma ag (autumn) xmi refers to atara, soga and other 
birds arriving in the country in large numbers : 

PITAH UST AAA PATA AHATTATAT | 

waa Pagagan Gat wife 1 

| sreqdtarat, Ch. 18 (Baroda Edn. p. 101) 

Simlarly saga and sm are mentioned separately in a single passage at 
pages 45, 144 and 145, of Kale’s edition of wera (qdwmr). The passage 
below from the fim, again, makes the position very clear. It names 
ag (the Whooper) , usa (the Mute Swan), aam, saga and other birds 
occurring on the Himalayan lakes :— 

qureduidumzap Us: quf 

PTAA ART: £u fu 1 

* * * * 
ergata maeaea — 3.41.61-62. 


The azafadtefrag, on the other hand, defines waq as a kind of aga 
with yellow legs and bill :— 
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agag did: (Warm) Bara sad 
This statement goes to show that,- applying probably a too literal and 
narrow interpretation to the genealogy of the Grey Geese from sus, 
quoted in the opening paragraph in Section A of this Article, both the 
Geese have been regarded as aga. Nevertheless it is clear that the Grey- 
Lag with fleshy-pink bill and feet is just a aga but not a se in which 
these parts are yellow. The xrsé« of a whitish colour and with yellow bill 
and legs in the following verse is no other than the amq as defined in 


aagos: freevassqr o PAPRAT | 
&furfrewi: ae usa? favens aae, 2.175. 


There is thus hardly any doubt that «rz is the Bar-head and aaga the Grey 
Lag Goose and, it may be noted, that these names are so used in the amam, 
mamma, gfw, etc. But as the centre of Sanskrit culture moved eastwards 
people and poets rarely saw a Swan, and since the Bar-head with its 
grey and white plumage, orange-yellow bill and legs and slimmer and 
smarter body-lines stood out prominently amongst the Grey Geese 
including the Grey Lag they readily transferred the name amga to it. It 
also became the conventional White Goose, the fissa or samma-ga of the 
classical poets in comparison with the darker and heavier Grey Lag 
exactly as the light-grey Ring Dove is the gay att amongst the Doves. 
None of the two is pure white but each is the lightest coloured member 
within its own group; cf:— 


qdw adma up aad faa—oasafe warmer, 5.3.57. 
SAU GBISUTMD Tact: o NRI Proverb 


i.e., ‘even a grey building looks white as compared with the Crow perched 
upon it’. And once the Bar-head came to be known as més, the name 
wara lost its specific character with some of the poets and became synony- 
mous with aga for the Grey Lag Goose. This change must naturally have 
come about before sm was written. At the same time the increasing 
artificiality of classical poetry aided by a freer exercise of poetic license 
and the stress of metre led to a further confusion resulting in the oblitera- 
tion of the originally sharp distinctions. This is reflected in the not 
always true equations like the followingand its permutations elsewhere:— 
Usage Hera Gud aAa 
inia follows wax in his definitions of wga and saga in sfW. fara but 
falls into line with favmrenr in the adartdzg, and afit follows suit. In the 
same way the names mm and auras for a young Swan came to be applied 


1. wg Fees Prerqnagaa:—fararara implies a difference between 
the two. Nevertheless other synonymies for piat and #e#@a in the same lexicon obliterate 
the difference. The @# type of King, 77S is described in qo Wo. 68.24-26. 
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to the Grey Lag Goose and this is recognized by the wmfrww in the 


"following :— 


waa, Bast: PA AUTH: | 
and mamaga rendering mmm as sage gives the following derivation : 
woe sa sasada, WAT + at 


i.e., the Grey Lag is a waa# because it resembles a Hae (in the colour of 
its body-plumage) . This agrees with the statement, “gàg g «wr: |] in the 
afa. fararaftt which shows that more than one bird went by the name of 
WAT. 
We have already seen in Section A that a young Swan in grey-brown 
plumage is the zw proper and now we see that the name has been 
applied to the Grey Lag as well. 

7. It is perhaps clear by now that if one wants to know with a fair 
degrec of certainty the particular kind of Swan or Goose meant in a given 
context one cannot always go by the dictionary meanings of the names 
used or the published commentaries and translations but must try to examine 
the overall context in each case roughly with reference to the period of the 
composition (Vedic, epic or classical), the geographical setting, the picture 
an author wants to present and the object he has in view. This is however 
easier said than done, for many an instance in the Puranas and 
classics would be found to be extremely vague and it is perhaps true to 
say that poets, with of course some exceptions, have striven in their 
compostions more after general effect and word symphony than faithful- 
ness to Nature. At the same time it cannot be denied that there is a 
considerable volume of high class poetry which is quite as close to Nature 
as poetry can be, and the above considerations should help if the alter- 
native meanings illustrated below are borne in mind :— 

(i) & and we, both used for Swans in the older sense, the latter 
for the more graceful Mute Swan for preference : 


gima quid wergaed afer fafa | 
safer aaps amefa usur. 4.30,48. 
Ty Aana PAAA ASAT: | 
Uses Ta Fa WHAT Aad TTT AIA” ATTN, 10.174. 


wmwsfmpr described later as éufimpr in gate, Act.4 are a pair of tame 
(wing-clipped?) Mute Swans on an artificial lake in the palace grounds. 


(ii) & for (a) any of the common Geese in the Epics, and (b) all 
members of the Goose family (Anatidae) in ef and sima literature : 


(a) werréret gana: Aefa duro Were: | 
—warrm, 4.30.31. 
RATATAT Wea featstaT—H. AT. 3.183.10. 
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agais: Weare WA: 
aa: ACTA SATA HAJAT db. WT. 5.83.25. 

(b) See aqe, 5.12, qaae eft, 1.172, etc. where gw in the 
singular or plural signifies all Swans, Geese and Ducks 
prohibited as food. For the separate mention of «ream 
everywhere see Section C, para. 7 & 8 

(iii) ag for (a) the Chinese Swan very occasionally, and (b) mostly 


the Bar-head Goose which is more graceful on land and water than the 
Grey Lag Goose : 


(a) See passage from afrim, 3.41.61-62 quoted in para 7 above. 


(b) cenit frerarerefra ma onaf 
mafaa ao, 4.28. 
amga aAa FT, 40. 
WT ta eur way Aaaa aA, 1 
asht aerator Usa WUgD 
(o—Sgqufemm, 2.39 (PATAT, pt- 2). 


(iv) mt for (a) a young Swan; (b) an adult Swan; and (c) the Grey 
Lag Goose, asa Swan, with Sal placed farther back, is very awkward 
on the land: 
(a) See Section A. para. 11. 
(b) maronad fafsdhida 
Wu faarrreat fr dT surn— tarafa, 16.30. 


Note—these ata birds are called vs-mwés in the next ‘verse, and 
Swans serving as vehicles of the gods’ are described as embrac- 


ing the sky with the wide expanse of their wings in fraia, 
18.19. 


(c) frsfrarecraengenrfaeend: (fafeagrad: ) 
—aravsaita, 9.37. 


The "ferar qu" in Ibid. 11.37 are a party of tame Grey 
Lag Geese, while the wording of the following line clearly 
shows that the poet is- referring to the same Geese ( viz., 
sWéWT) as "mr on the Ganges: 


afafgrrt: a et goig, 10.33. 


(v) am is the Bar-head Goose in the Epics and Puranas but the name 
has been very sparingly used in classical literature as it was replaced by 


gT and toa certain extent by the euphonious maga. For examples see 
para. 6 and (viii) below. 


— 
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(vi) tag for (a) the Grey Lag, and (b) the Bar-head: 

(a) fmanan meore: | 
magana amaeana A —3.ur. 3.158,72. l 
saaie, (HEMT ETL) — Ibid. 3.159,99 


WW: a paaa eniT, d 
— Fecit, 4.1. 


See also para. 6. 

(b) The pale grey Bar-heads, having a white head and a good bit of 
white in the neck, and not the brown grey Lags, assimilate with 
white lotuses where their existence is known only from their 
conversational notes : 

fama aay fen den + WW d 
Harare: raa: We agaa: N 


—wÍz*rer, 2.18. 
saasaa iaag naa, 145. 
The Moon moving through dark clouds looks like a Bar-head 
floating in the midest of the Dark waves of the Jamna: 


faant: Guru cafe dafa esf: | 
ate in gaara, 1.27. 
(vii) faq, REL. ctt. ganar a Swan, have often been used for 
the Bar-head Geese. “gafaafagt” and “gaaqafagr” (stews af, 9.16 & 38) 
on the banks of the Mansarovara Lake can only be the Bar-heads which 
breed in the neighbouring territory and are plentiful there. Poet ara, 
who knew full well that faafazw had come to mean the Bar-head, has 


deliberately used the descriptive "afafaargfagg (the extremely white 
bird) for.a Swan : 


faa, aRar agafa | 
ararqRaa iT: a ma magdaan !— 6.54. 


(viii) The compound “¢a#rweq’’ or g and ẹreea named separately in 
the same verse refer to a mixed assemblage of Geese, Ducks and Coots. 
The phrase ga#TwsaTett is the commonest epithet for rivers, lakes and 
tanks where some of these birds are often present, and the picture is some- 
times made richer by naming other common water-side birds along with 
aa and awed : | 

FAAS HAAHAPE: | 
amusa: igda q AAT. 3,158.56. 
aTU3: AAA STATA APE: | 


TARAN ASH: MAART IAT, 4.13.8. 


1. The first line refers to white birds like white Ibises, Egrets, etc. and not to Swans 
as it would amount to circumlocution and poetic pedantry which is quite foreign to Epic 
poetry. The tarq Geese are mentioned a little earlier in the same chapter, verse 56. 
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FeR: TAHA: TS [STA | 
— Fat. 3.164.5. 


maa garos gaa aR, feeds, 43.178. 


(ix) In affa poetry ġa, Wea, Rad, AIA, TARTA and Wages 
are all used for a Swan as representing the highest standard of personal 
grace, dignity and ethical behaviour for an honourable person. 


8. A pilgrimage to the ama Lake, south or south-east of the 4a 
range in the inner Himalayas, has been dear to the religious-minded and 
enterprising Indians from very ancient times and they thus became familiar 
not only with the breeding grounds of myriads of Bar-headed Geese and 
Cranes but also the valley or valleys by which they crossed the Himalayas 
to and back from India. This association ofthe a or «més with the 
great Lake and the #t=aee valley recurs quite often in Sanskrit literature. 
Incidentally, it also helps to solve the equation, "wcsreeg ga: emp — - 
wa, where "qx" stands for "mmm" and “sra” either for a bird in general or 
a Crow. The reference is thus to the Bar-head as the bird of the mma 
Lake or to its being as common a bird there as the Crow is elsewhere. A 
few relevant references to waga for the Bar-head are given below: 


(i) wart prf aa, ATC | 
—Fagd, 59. 
(ii) aam for dem aaa aà i 
at gana GINDMD maa sare a I 
maga, spem, 33.181. 
(ii) amera ruft wad werden: "EDI | 
—aaga, 11. 
(iv) amam feat gen WTTISIS ETIN | 
afd m We quiim. di 
fraa, 4.14. 
(v) mer aqa es At SATS | 
aeaa XTWESINSHPWETT UI 
| —RgTm qr, 85.16. 
(vi). aà faran: gfrracifarfrercreré 
vararfxfor ananasa sar: qum di 
AR, 5.71. 


The first four examples refer to the last homeward flights of the Bar-heads 
late in spring or in early summer when a few spring-showers are common. 


" 
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` 
This has been poetically associated with the beginning of the rainy 
season, unless the Geese stayed on much longer or the rains set in much 
earlier some two thousand years ago than theydo now. The convention 
has been followed by all poets as s&fawzsanr or poetic fiction. 

9. The ancients also knew from their visits to the northern Himalayas 
that the Geese, like almost all members of the family, lose their wing- 
quills after the breeding season and are helpless for some time. This is 
clear from the following verse where the female (who isnow busy attending 
to her young) is said to be happy in the thought that her mate must be 
feeding amongst the lilies somewhere, little knowing that the poor fellow 
deprived of his power of flight, is almost starving in the muddy reeds : 

dr dfe miea: gero we 
Sarep farara qeat unb fata: | 
at ser aufer fai wreaTermTeD e 
imag verdi cr AHA gat feia: o 
— gma, 222.34. 

10. Some additional appreciative references to the Geese and a 
couple of examples of striking poetic imagery showing in what high regard 
they have been held in India may now be given: 

(i) The sonorous ‘honking’ calls of the Grey Lag high up in the 
sky, or their conversational notes when feeding in the fields have been 
greatly admired: 

ai frac HAA aI —HAATAT, 2.4. 
"T ga pagat [ Haat wenrim——zmurmur, 4.30,9. 
sid gaat gafa afsarageerenrei—toaetorer, 1.15. 

(ii) The distant ‘gaggle’ of long lines of the Bar-head Geese, flying 
high in different directions and each flock answering the call of another, 
in the cloud-free autumnal sky has inspired a truly picturesque image. 
‘The goddesses presiding over the Cardinal Points are, as it were, carrying 
ona lively conversation accross the skies’: 

fassam uri were: afer: quf | 
sd aeai: mern Aaa fee: N 
—facramspfra, 4.30. 

(iii) Flights of Geese in lines or V-formation have served as excellent 
similes. Thus arrows feathered with the brown wing-quills of Eagles 
resemble Grey Lags on the wing: 


smga TTT dur Ag qq——H.Wr. 6.1377. 


Warriors (dressed in light grey) marching in single file to battle 
likened to a flight of the Bar-heads : 


maaan garfafarat—uaaram, 6.69.36. 
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A necklace oflarge white pearls with a deep blue sapphire in the 
centre, lying on the breast in a V-shape: 


aiem gaara rer aes EAT — iA Eg, 5.6. 


Comparing Geese, returning in autumn toa hazardous life in their 
old haunts, with ascetics, half-way through their spiritual evolution and, 
therefore, beset with difficulties, the following verse strikes a sympathetic 
but melancholy note as the dear birds would now often have to face 
heartless bow-men or the secretly laid trap-nets of prowling fowlers: 


qd emm: suem gar at gra: | 
rt: Sarat 4 fa qur, 5.10.9. 


All. arts and sciences, acquired. in her previous births, return to 
Parvati like Geese descending in quick succession on the old familiar 
sands of the Ganges: 


at gaara: Tg TH Wetwfü aafaa: | 
Rad Sf reana: —3d. 1.30. 


(iv) Kalidasa compares the clear (supposed to be of a dark colour 
according to poetic convention) and the slightly turbid (poetically white) 
waters of the Jamna and the Ganges at their confluence with lines of 
the Bar-head (sme) and Swans swimming as it were side by side: 


wafer a eaii df: a 
—Nqai, 13.55. 
Again, neck-laces of large 323* gems (the cat’s eye variety of beryl) 
resting on the breasts of the tipsy ladies of the harem of Ravana have 
been compared with a row of aera Geese: 


art a deat: TRE ga ANUAI, 5.9.49. 


It is suggested that the original basis of comparison for the dignified 
gait of a shapely young lady of noble birth was the gentle gliding move- 
ment of the beautiful Mute Swan, the «drew wga of ararafe carrying its 
long neck in a graceful curve on the water, but with the shifting of the 
centre of Indo-Aryan culture from the Punjab to the wem the Geese 
replaced the Swan in this as in other respects. The quotation from the 
wp given below would seem to support the idea. The Grey Lag, being 
a larger and heavier bird than the slimmer and more beautiful Bar-head, 


l. agg, Black Ibis. 
2. asa is festa in faaan 3.45. It is defined as a gem resembling the 
eye of a cat or civat and having a moveable white line in it. 
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has naturally a less graceful gait on land than the latter, and the 
expressions wagami and «meme should properly describe the rather 
heavy though dignified step of the “seimen” or "emere. 
type of beauty cast in an ampler mould: à 


TRAR TAIT | 
qWaferaferaestrerpifg frate mafaa 11 fraus, 11.20.2 
area Sem aaRS, | 
ferqqesrerererfrarus wfaaafeufefarrewb aru 
—facrarsia, 10.60. 
Td: werd: reu paan: geb faafiafia: d 
—Ibid. 8.29. 
Comparisons with the «wgw (Bar-head on the ground or Swan on the 
water) on the other hand suggest a slim and elegant figure of 
the ‘asaaqgtm'—adt type of womanhood. In the first quotation below 
Kalidasa compares the graceful movement of the young ygn at the 
adaz, from one royal suitor to another, with a Swan’s.on the water and 
in the second her heavier gait, when she had grown into a stately looking 
queen with that of a Grey Lag : 


aH quar THI e | Ug. 6.26. 
aaay Alt Ate ma TAA | Ibid. 8.29. 
Finally, Swans and Geese had an important place in the arts of 
ancient India, for we find the Goose motif in the printing industry, wood- 
carving, and metal work. Their soft feathers were used to stuff quilts 
and cushions for the rich, and their quills for making royal umbrellas or 
canopies for thrones. 


C. DUCKS 


Ducks, asa rule, are smaller and much more aquatic than the 
Geese, and with legs placed less forward they cannot walk as well. 
Altogether about thirty different species of Duck including four members 
of the Subfamily, Merginae (characterised by a tapering, narrow and 
sub-cylindrical bill quite unlike the broad, flat bill of the Ducks proper) 


l. Ch augus sagem — go do 5.67. 
arrest afedt guum: d 
* * * * 
um gwed gfare: od 
* * * * 
gataerad are watfacefanraary i gfare, p. 52. 
duqeradt WAT—eHrq qo ANAA Alo, Y. ©. 19.9. 


wd Ua: e 1 gavifacfai—afia go, 245, 1-2. 
Swan-shaped receptacle of gold in @yeafxa, 6.72. 
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occur in India but of these only eight are permanent residents and the 
others are with us for a period of about six months—Sept.-Oct. to April. 
Of these latter again some seven or eight species are rare and a few are 
only casual visitors or are found in the extreme Eastern part of Assam. Some 
species confine themselves exclusively to tanks and lakes while others 
prefer rivers and lakes. A rough list of these two groups is appended at 
the end of this section which would help in forming some idea of the sort 
of birds that are referred to when the stock phrase éwerwesmehi is used 
to describe Lake or River scenery. Some Ducks possess a multi- 
coloured bright wing-patch, called a ‘speculum’ which may be rendered 
as qafi in Sanskrit. Ducks as a group go by sgé« or ds (Pali qa g€) 
but quite a number of them have also specific names in Sanskrit and 
these are considered below. 


(1) The Comb-Duck, Nukhta, or *the Black-backed Goose' of Jerdon, 
is 30 inches long and as large as the Bar-head Goose. It is black above 
and white below with a white head and neck spotted with black but the 
most characteristic feature of this Duck is a black, fleshy knob on the 
base of the bill ofthe male which becomes greatly swollen during the 
breeding season and “shrinks up almost to nothing" in winter. 
This Duck is met within family parties of four to ten birds but flocks of 
25 or 30 are also seen. They are strong and rapid fliers, walk and dive 
well and freely perch on the thicker branches of trees. Their voice is 
like that of the Goose and when an intruder approaches the nest they 
utter loud trumpet calls. It occurs in the Punjab but is at present of 
rare occurrence west of the Sutlej and is found throughout the rest of 
India except the North and West Sind. 


The Hindi name for it is Tet, i.c. ‘having the nose cut off’ in refer- 
ence to the great reduction in size of the comb or knob during the non- 
breeding season, and the name is just a translation of amfa, the first 
name in the synonymy—“arnfseat g gfemer'—famwedw, Here the second 
name, qst, clearly implies the fuller phase of the comb during the 
breeding season (cf. amasgq and qirgq for a young and full-grown bull 
respectively). The breeding period lasts from June to September and it 
is therefore perfectly correct of poet w7qfa to mention the bird by the 
name of fat in his description of a mid-day scene at the height of the 
summer season: 


drewwermfuferqeerqur sarge: 
—aredraraa, 9.7. 
a calls it råge and mass leaves no doubt whatever about the name 
and its owner: 
am For qur or Tera sfeferae | 
qem maa stat erp at i 
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afi. wir, explaining the Prakrit wfeqg, gives acryptic and apparently 
nonsensical definition :— 


qaqa agar feras 


i.e., a particular bird with a body measuring only two fingures. The 
aunt srt also repeats the above. Evidently an earlier and fuller 
statement regarding the nature of the bird's bill has been inexpertly 
condensed by a person who did not know the bird, and the mutilated 
version has been thoughtlessly repeated by later lexicographers. Now if 
we bend our middle finger and place its tip on the back of the fore- 
finger we have quite an accurate shape of the bill of this Duck—the 
curved middle-finger representing the swollen knob. This is the idea 
behind the absurd descrption “gay ATA”. 

gaa has a pair of surgical forceps, named tåga a, shaped after the 
bird’s bill and consisting of an upper jaw the fore-end of which rests 
flat upon the straight lower jaw, forming the gripping part of the instru- 
ment, while the remaining part of the upper jaw turns up and comes 
down ina loop (like the shape of the bent middlefinger) near the pin 
holding. the two together. Such a pair of forceps was very useful in 
extracting or pulling out arrowheads and other missiles from the body 
of a warrior which were flat or thin at the lower but thicker at the 
upper and exposed end. The loop of the forceps would accommodate 
the thicker part and the tip would grip fast the thinnet part and help 
pulling it out. 

2. The White-winged Wood Duck (32") has a spotted white head 
and neck, a white wing-patch and a bluish-grey speculum. It is known 
as adu (fr. feqshining), a purely Sanskrit name, in Assam. The eyes of 
old birds are blood-red and the name waraga! corresponding to Wrst 
for a kind of d@ in @sftarrarat should belong to it. The Geese have brown 
or dark brown eyes and no Ducks have such blood-red eyes except the 
Goosander which, however, is not looked upon as a &éwas it does not 
possess the typical flat bill of one and is entirely carnivorous. It therefore 
goes by the name of afge arusa (see Nos. 24-25 below). The White- 
winged Wood Duck, comparable in size to a Goose, is therefore area 
or aga. 

3. The Pink-headed Duck  (23") is resident throughout North 
India and is known as atafax in Hindi corresponding to wais mentioned 
by m% in the list of water-birds. It shares this name with some of the 
Pochards as varieties of sgg &t while the Indian Sarus also claims the term 
as a descriptive epithet to distinguish it from other Cranes (urat). 


1. If the name is in contra-distinction to Aast for the White-eyed Pocha:d, it 
may well be for the Pochard or Red-crested Pochard both having reddish-brown or reddish- 
yellow eyes and belonging to the same genus. The Cotton Teal also has crimson-red eyes 
but it is too small a bird in comparison with others. 
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4. The Cotton Teal (13") is the smallest Indian Duck which 
nests in hollows or holes in trees near water. It is att or Tard 
in Hindi, the same as Sansk. mł% fora kind of Duck in M. Williams. 
These names are clearly after the bird's voice. M. Williams gives also 
ame fora kind of Goose (ie.,éW in the wider sense) and the name, 
derived from. # ‘a little bit’, clearly implies a little or tiny Duck (cf. 
arm ata for the Red Turtle Dove, the smallest of all Doves—Art. 53). The 
brown upper parts in the male are glossed with metallic green or purple 
and the names qorga of the agra sraa ( 534) and afa ga of qaa on daa fram, 
277 would again seem to point to it. qv means ‘green grass’ and is also 
indicative of the minute size of a thing, and gf% is the ‘green colour’, 
and both the names are fully descriptive of this tiny ‘goslet’. The Cotton 
Teal, the commonest of Indian Ducks, frequenting even ponds and 
ditches, is thus the ss«e-,srms-, TT-, or gferés. 

5 & 6. The Whistling Teal occurs in two forms, the Lesser ( 17") and the 
Large (20"). The former is resident throughout India and the latter 
chiefly in Bengal and sparsely in North India. Both frequent swamps, 
lakes and tanks, ard being good walkers, graze on the land as well. 
They are very tame and confiding birds and can be easily domesticated. 
The Common Whistling Teal, plentiful all over, is known as Reĝ in 
Hindi and as awa, mt, aufa, and gafa in Bengal and Assam. All these 
names are local variants from Sansk. wef or weet but most Sanskrit 
lexicons have confused the last two names (mafa, weet) with qux or sm 
which are specific for the Skimmer, on the strength of the rule, "erem" 
though the two are quite different. The following verse from agian with 
alternative readings of waft and maf in the second line has been consi- 
dered in Art. 70: 


senii rafesrersfaufemf —4.9. 


and as the tank in question is said to be covered with lotuses and the 
water-weed Ñam, the probability is in favour of mafa as the correct read- 
ing, for the Whistling Teal would readily take to such a tank but not the 
Skimmer. The Large whistling Teal bears a good deal of resemblance to 
the Lesser and naturally shares the name wafa with it. Brown above and 
chestnut below, they are the dagat (arg red) of «zw (ibid.), welfare gat 
(mafa mineral red-arsenic) of gré mas, sep (ae reddish) of the Fifth 
Pillar Edict of Asoka, and <fagat («fadas maa and therefore the same as 
daéur) of Feat wmm, verse 2107. 

7&8. The Sheldrake(24") and the Ruddy Sheldrake or the Brahminy 
Duck (26") are closely related and though they have been separated 
under two different genera by S. Baker in F.B.J., other authorities keep 
them together as sub-species of a common genus. The Indians too have 
regarded them as closely allied birds. The two are respectively known as 
‘Safed Surkhab’ and ‘Surkhab’ in Persian or Hindustani, and sma% and 
am or ware in Sanskrit. The names 4%, «rg, and wars are after the bird's 
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‘a-oung’ call resembling the sound of a badly greased wheel mounted on 
a wooden axle (3% za arm As; cf. varggeurg: ‘calling like a wheel’ used 
for the bird in gf«dw, 2. 95. 14; see also aa in M. Williams). The Ruddy 
Sheldrake! has much of rich orange-brown in its plumage while the 
Sheldrake has a black head and neck and much white on the.lower parts 
with a chestnut band accross the breast. Resembling as it does the former 
it has very appropriately been termed www (44 warm qe). UTAH is also 
the See-see Partridge resembling the wx (Art. 55-C).. 

The noblest of associations surround the *w-*4T$ and practically date 
back to the beginnings of Indian civilization. The attachment ofa pair to 
each other, their constant company during the day, conversational contact 
maintained by both at night as they graze or feed apart on land or water, 
and their re-union at sun-rise have invested them in popular imagination 
with the halo of the highest conjugal virtues. No wonder, they are sacred 
birds not only with the Hindus of India but also the Mongolians and the 
Kalmucks. They are equally sacred to the Chinese through Mongolian or 
Indian influences. All through Indian history they have afforded a rich 
theme to the poets, and a high compliment is paid to them in the Rgveda 
where they are regarded like the inseparable A$vins: 


qaa wfauiwr—2.39.3. 


and in the Sükta dealing with the marriage of quí and *x the Atharva- 
veda holds them up as the ideal of conjugal love and fidelity: 


z&urfaez dqa amaha syd? —14.2.64. 


The habit of a pair of these birds of calling to each other at night has 
been recognised in am. «fgat where one is named for the deity presiding 
over the Echoes: 


afar HATH: —24.32. 


The fidelity of a pair to each other, the rich orange-brown of their 

plumage, and their habit of keeping together during the day fully justify 

their selection for god awr who is the chief upholder of the moral law, 

wears a golden mantle, and is the lord of the celestial light of day :— 
SUIT AHAATI—VS, 24.22. 


Sanskrit literature is, of course, full of warm and tender references to them 
and just a few examples should suffice: 


1. The simile of **54T« birds for full, round breasts is appropriate only where 
the latter are closely draped in saffron or orange, and, if exposed, have received a fragrant 
wash of saffron or the like; cf. sr «urewWauprGix—fmud. 9.23; qeu: ; i 

2 — RJR, 6.4. > 

2. The ‘red Geese’ a pair of which is given to a newly married couple in China may 
well be these birds though the Snow Goose of the Arctic regionis commonly known as the 
Red Goose—See Ency. of Religion and Ethics, 1.518. 
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Herself undergoing severe penance in ice-cold water to secure union 
with her beloved Siva, Parvati pities quite naturally the "rere couple 
separated for the night: 


quemar arar: qoare fag Hara | 
—FaTAAg, 5.26 
The poetic conventions regarding the painful separation of the watt 


couples and the closing of the lotus flowers at night have been utilized 
with considerable effect in the following verse: 


faserarger parer dectrenrafend 
areca Aang feed a faa WW d 
s fagara: wate 
rogare wap eT: 0 
—aaary, 5.75 
See also Afafaatt ser, 9.11 


People living in the «mm country, somewhere in or beyond the Hima- 
layas, are truly happy since they are free from marital jealousy: 


Ara aaa TAT | 
amam waned fue; RITTAA: di 
] ATTA, 113.76 


The desolate condition of Sita in the garden of Ravana: 


agda Haat AT HITT TAT Wem | 
—dramnr, 5.16.30 


All Swans, Geese and Ducks pair for life but as the Geese are seen moving 
in flocks as against the arat, always seen in pairs, the are age indirectly 
attributes promiscuity to the Grey Lags in a conversation between a *- 
édt and a qma. The former, seeing a number of pretty women sporting 
amorously with a prince on a hill overlooking a lake, praises the good 
luck of the women and the latter criticising their behaviour as unworthy 
of good women makes the following reply: 


aaefa ! qfrdem aa seus F | 


qrat fat fad gemma dfenm l —62.18 


The raTa, it will be seen, occupies a status of its own in Hindu cul- 
ture and this explains why it is particularly named in scenic descriptions 
of river and lake or in the protective clauses of all works on summa. It is 
quite uséless as a table bird, nevertheless sportsmen abuse and defame it 
for its alertness and the timely warning of approaching danger it gives to 
its cousins. There is not a single eye-witness or other authentic evidence, 
e.g., examination of stomach contents, in support of the vile charge made 
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against it that it feeds on dead human bodies. If there were any truth “in 
the allegation the observant Indians would not have missed the fact. On 
the contrary there is evidence that it is mainly a vegetable feeder and does 
not eat fruit or flesh. The «arm of the sms named after it, No. 434, makes 
the following reply to a Crow who envied the former's golden plumage: 


a sper afa wana jm |o xu mdi wrfad CUERBST | 
darrana’ rg HaHa, 7 MAR TTA TT dd 
What, however, seems probable is that, the bird being held sacred in India, 


some shrewed Brahman assistant of a sporting Sahib of the old John Com- 
pany told his boss a deliberate lie to protect the bird and the lie is still 


` persisting. 


9. The Mallard or Wild Duck (24") breeds in the Himalayas as else- 
where in Europe and Asia, . is resident in Kashmir, and descends to the 
plains of North India from the Punjab to Assam and South to Rajasthan 
and through Madhya Pradesh to Bombay. It prefers large open sheets of 
water but does not disdain small rivulets, ponds and even ditches. The 
drake is greyish-white with the head and upper neck glossy emerald-green 
separated by a white collar from the chestnut breast. It possesses a beauti- 
ful violet-purple speculum bordered both above and below with black 
and white bands. The four central tail feathers are black glossed blue- 
green and curled up backwards. It is a most handsome Duck and “one 
of the greatest dandies of the bird-world". It is known in Hindi as <tafat 
Ai and feet (fr. draw or Aas) after the drake's bright green 
head and neck. mama mentions stets as a water-bird in gems, ch. 13, 
p. 198 and the name clearly refers to the Mallard. 

The name mwa, in a wider sense, serves as a common base with 
appropriate epithets to denote quite a number of water-birds including 
the Mallard (Art. 58). The Mallard with a yellow bill is the agrs arosa; 
see dag in Apte and were". As the most beautiful Duck it is the acc 
(Goose-like or beautiful) arosa and mew (charming Duck or water- 
bird) of sraraft: 

HT eg: HST: CAAT AST: 
amea in the following example is the Mallard as an ornamental bird on 
a garden-tank: 


l. The synonymy—“a>qafaeg ae: Tagvs:”” with an alternative reading of dique 
for agus in famqsay has been misunderstood by the commentators in the IRAE RE HEC TH 
and alates editions (Bombay) and as Tags is a kind of Duck or #I<0sq the 
first two names, which really belong to the Weaver Bird, have been incorrectly appropriated 
to the pruga. M. Williams also renders all the three incorrectly but as ‘Sylvia sutoria', 
the Tailor Bird, though his rendering of dags as the Weaver Bird (Loxia philippensis) 
is correct. The entire synonymy with the correct reading of dagoe refers exclusively to i 
the Weaver Bird—Art. 22. 
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ad ate faga dafad prea: Wa | 
famata, 2.23. 


The period of courtship in the Mallard is a prolonged one and it pairs 
very early in the year. During courtship a female may be frequently seen 
at a considerable height pursued by one or more drakes and performing 
many coy evolutions, flying in circles with extreme rapidity and keeping 
up the chase for a considerable time (see Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Naturalists’ Library, Ornithology, Vol. XIV, Part IV, Natatores, under 
‘Common Wild Duck, the Mallard’). The ancients had certainly observed 
the behaviour of the bird at its breeding haunts on the lakes in Kashmir 
and the Himalayas and they very appropriately named it af" moea 
(‘the amorous Duck'—srsssera and M. Will.; cf. also ẹrù as an epithet 
for the Ruddy Sheldrake, the Indian Sarus and the House Sparrow). 
The drakes of a few other species also have characteristic ways of court- 
ing the female but they do not breed within Indian limits. The playful 
circling flight and gaggling high up in the air’ of the Geese, Mallards, 
Ruddy Sheldrakes, etc., is called arem :— 


garos amaA safe cÉPSSTHTSu TRI: | 

afa. Use under 'smaz' 

10. The Spot-bill or Grey Duck (24") may be readily distinguished 

by the orange-yellow of the terminal third of its bill and two red spots, 
one on each side of the forehead, at the base of the bill. It is qra in Hindi, 
aqi ga (prob. a phonetic error for qc ga fr. 3x55, saffron, and "qu 
face, in reference to the partly orange-yellow bill and the red spots) in 
Assam, and éqx (fr. fz&w vermillion?) in Sind. The Hindi name points 
to Sansk. mł% for a Duck so that both the Cotton Teal and this Duck 
share it, while the name azqdtéa (cf. adige) though lost to the lexicons 


has been preserved by the people of Assam. It is one of the resident and 
common Duck of India. 


ll. The Gadwall (20") is a brown Duck of medium size. “In India 
the Gadwall is perhaps the most numerous of our non-diving Ducks, occurr- 
ing in immense flocks from Sind to Assam..." (S. Baker). It is known in 
Hindi as #4 which is the same as (Prakrit aga for dirty) Sansk. afaa for 
a kind of ga in fg waarm. The famea also has afa for a paga which, 
however, is a little incorrect as no other lexicon supports it. The Gadwall, 
being ofadark colour (afañ), is the afaaga proper. 


12. The Wigeon (19”) isa Duck of shallow swamps and marshes 
and “‘loves feeding in a few inches of water or in water where the weeds 
come close to the top" and they also graze on young crops, and instead 
of resting during the day like other Ducks it continues to feed “in jheels 
throughout the day near the edges where they remain among reeds and 
vegetation" (S. Baker). This Duck is known as feum in Hindi, fr. Sansk. 
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fammi (fond of eating) which however is not found in any Sanskrit 
lexicon as a bird-name, but there is reason to believe that famm ga must 
have been its Sanskrit name, for it is so very apt. 

13. The Common Teal (15") is easily identified from the male’s 
painted face and chestnut-red head and upper neck. A broad. shining 
green band runs through the eye and is bordered both above and below 
by a white edging. It is this colour pattern on the face contrasting with 
the surrounding chestnut which accounts for its Sanskrit name of fg 
defined as afg g ar AfA earq—aerg. ; cf. atfea, Aea for a form of incom- 
plete rainbow; zifzferet, a woman with face red coloured with pigments. 
Its name afm Sf in Hindi corresponds to atfeat of the lexicon, while 
Aga asa water-bird in mar, ch.13, is this beautiful Duck. 

Hindi vara for Ducks like this and the Blue-winged Teal with a 
conspicuous white eye-brow against a pink-brown head is probably 
derived from Sansk. wamít for ‘face-decoration with ^ various scented 
pigments'. 

14. The principal feature of the graceful Pintail Duck (22") are 
its long, pointed pin-like central tail feathers which project at an angle 
well beyond the tail. It is known as sez (se qa) in Hindi; wars (merga, 
same as 7$ és below) in Bengali; and fies (àge) in Cutch. Its proper 
Sanskrit name is ™|, gt which occurs with af (a needle?) in dw in a 
mixed list of names for ga. The occurrence of this Duck on the Himalayan 
lakes is mentioned in the fragat :— 

Wit wea: mariaa e [w:— 2.22.59. 
“For the table they (Pintails) are among the best of all the Duck" and 
they were certainly eatenin India. The medical treatise, wasata, prohibits 
thes to a patient suffering from piles in the chapter, arsrisférera. 

15. The Garganey or Blue-winged Teal is a brown and black Duck 
streaked white in parts, with blue and grey on the wings and a broad white 
supercilium. It is common all over India from September onwards and 
visits large swamps, village tanks and even ponds. Being a nightfeeder it 
rests by day and causes a good deal of damage to winter rice and wheat 
crops. One of the peculiarities of its flight noticed by Stuart Baker is that 
like the White-eyed Pochard, the Scaup and the Goosander it rises 
obliquely from the water. 

The åa describes ga afa as a qa dw or Duck, and the descriptive 
epithet afa in the name ( “fata erf;—sX going or moving side-ways) 
would seem to refer to its oblique flight. The word has perhaps some such 
significance in.the following passage : 


ie dA; arta d aa: web wear qa, Tafa 
afana, 5.1.12. 


1. This name ison a par with WEW GT (constantly eating) for a horse who, not being 


a ruminant, need not stop like cattle to chew the cud. 
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Sayaaa explains the above as follows : 


aa: cat arta d faafra dell mea wd cata, fup ud 


In a afa or oblique flight the bird’s wings must assume a different attitude 
from that in a straight and forward flight. Now the question is which of 
the above four birds is the afa ga. The Scaup is a very rare visitor to 
India and must be left out of account. The Goosander, being entirely 
carnivorous and having à thin, toothed and pointed bill designed for 
catching fish, is not regarded asa gw but a special kind of «ra (See 
Nos.24-25 below). #4, 5.13 almost certainly includes it with birds like the 
Cormorant and, Darter in the comprehensive expression— “fansama 
wmm —-.all birds that catch fish by diving’. That leaves us with the 
White-eyed Pochard and the Garganey. The former is the afeaara ga, which 
isa very old name since it occurs as an alternative reading, though 
incorrect, for aamen in amz, àa, itself, and other lexicons. What is 
more, åar does not identify gamfa: with it. Further, tbe Pochard “gets 
off (the water) badly, fluttering about and rising very obliquely" but the 
Garganey “rises quicker off the water, getting up obliquely” and is 
really a fast flier. This last, therefore, seems to answer best the description 
of a fast aft flight given by Sayana. The only mention of the gamfa: is 
to be found in the dfraa afgan : 


aà deraTfw.— 5.5.20. 


where afafa is the Sky-goddess and the Garganey or the Blue winged 
Teal having a fast flight and some blue on the wings would seem to have 
commended itself to the author of the Samhita as a bird having some 
esoteric connection with the sky. 


16. The Shoveller (20" is a beautiful Duck, the male having a 
shining dark-green head and neck. It occurs singly or in small parties on 
dirty ditches, village ponds and weedy jheels. The peculiarly spatulate or 
shovel-like bill, very much broader towards the tip than at the base, is 
specific. It is known as afaa in Hindi and araga in Sanskrit from its 
habit of frequenting ditches and pools (ura):— 


faepe: manasa acaraga: AA IT | 
TAR Tt geata g-o AMAT |di 


ET, 1.5. 


The reference to aeae has misled the annotator to translate aga as a 
Swan but the poet certainly knew better than to place the nobler Swan 
or Goose in a ditch or moat. He knew not only the habits of the Shoveller 
but also the fact that, being one of our winter visitors, it came accross the 
Himalayas and therefore through the traditional gag and would return 
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home the same way. It is this memory of the familiar Passage 
which the poet has attributed to the bird and made it think of the arrow 


of Parashuram to cut a hole through the high city-wall. 


Newton describes in his Dictionary of Birds the peculiar habit of 
the Shoveller, a surface-feeder, ‘‘as swinging round in circles with its bill in 
the water above the spot where Pochards are diving and feeding beneath, 
and sifting out the substances that float up when disturbed by the 
operation of the diving Ducks." This peculiar habit and the shape of its 
bill would justify the Sanskrit name of ers. (sw aà, churning) for ‘a kind 
of bird' as specific for it: 


aor: cardia wen faex aema 
—teaft, sfa, 4. 68 & MATTEA 


«wr also means ‘a ladle or spoon’ so that the Duck answers to the name 
in both senses, the ‘churning rod’ typifies its feeding habit and the ‘spoon’ 
its bill broad at the tip. Even at other times it feeds by moving its bill in 
the water from side to side like the Spoon-bill Stork to which also the name 
would apply, and the two would be am gẹ and eam qw respectively 
(see Art. 81). The Bengali name @arqat (sar a spade; iama in F.B.I seems 
to bean error) for the Duck is the same as qua. 


17. The Marbled Teal (18.5") is a resident Duck wherever found 
but is most common in Sind and less so in the Punjab, Gujarat, and Uttar 
Pradesh. It seldom shows itself in open water and keeps to and feeds in 
reeds, swampy vegetation, lily-beds, etc. Itis known in Sind as 9x and 
is obviously the afa ga defined by swmwftas a bird of the lily-beds: "erfasg 
gaat: ". sm wife, Pt. 2 givesthis name but M. Williams has 
perhaps omitted it as a corrupt reading. The name is from f&t-2, to live in 
an undisturbed or secret place ( M.W.). 


18 & 19. The Nyrocinae subfamily of Ducks, which includes the 
Pochards, consists of diving Ducks many of which feed on deep-water 
plants, roots,etc. and are often known as sem (divers) in Hindi. Sansk. afsat 
(fr. espe to dive or sink under water), perhaps rendered incorrectly as 
the ‘female Sarus’ (which never dives) by M. Williams, should be a 
common name for these diving Ducks just as 43, from the same root, de- 
notes the Darter; cf. also the phrase "frs wem in m, 5.13 referring 
to birds like the Cormorants, Darter, Goosanders, etc. all of which dive 
for their fish-food. These Ducks as a class are also the qasata ga (lily-root 
eaters) of semp. 


The Red-crested Pochard with a red bill (21") is qea (m4) and 
amz or mgr (vem, ved) while the Pochard or Dun-bird with a 
blackish bill (18") is simply amz in Hindi and both would therefore 
share the name of «mitis with the Pink-headed Duck in Sanskrit with 
probably waa=q as an additional epithet for the former, the Red-crested 
Pochard. The Dun-bird may also be «mri. 
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20 & 21. The White-eyed Pochard (16") and the Eastern White Eye 
(18") are closely allied forms and are the afama ga (white-eyed) 


of literature: 


ca ferena nara fea aA TASTES RTS E TAT: 
maiman, 9.14; gre, 1-31. 


It is one of the water-birds in«*-s. The call-note of this Pochard is a 
*koor-ker-ker?, uttered both when feeding in a lake and when rising 
from the water. This agrees very well with the description of the bird as 
mara. The alternative reading of aeaa (the Mute Swan) is incorrect as 
the epithet is inapplicable to it, for it is a silent bird and utters its soft 
low call chiefly when pairing (Sanders). Moreover the Swan on the 
Pampa lake placed in the extreme south of India in gaxarafa is an 
impossibility. mfe is, therefore, the correctreading and it means the 
White-eyed Pochard. The last paragraph of the third ave of aepo 
also places the afenar on the Pampa lake. 


22. The Tufted Pochard (17") has a black head and wears a long 
pendant occipital crest glossed with purple. It goes by the name 
of mem in Nepal and arefaat gw (fr. amt) in Assam. afas (v.l. mam, one 
wearing a wreath) isa kind of bird in #fedt and evidently refers to this 
Duck.* 


The Assamese name clearly refers to the bird’s long crest resembling 
a Brahman’s frat or top-knot which is often allowed to hang behind the 
head. mamar has agga as a water-bird in gemma. The faat of a 
Brahman is also known as sargdt (“qag ferarary’—aearafaraaft) and sage 
Narada, famous for his frat is also qaga. The saga of tara is therefore 
no other than the Tufted Pochard which is found from Sind to Assam. 


23. The Smew and the Goosanders are members of the subfamily 
Merginae consisting of fish-eating Ducks of great diving powers. Their 
legs are placed far back on the body which makes it very difficult for 
them to walk. The bill is armed with hard tooth-like serrations which 
enable the birds tocatch and hold fish under water, The male Smew 
(17^) is a beautiful black and white bird with a black patch on either 
side of the white head and face and the underparts pure white. It 
often goes under the name of the White Nun in England. It is very 
common in Sind and fairly so in North India. In Sind it is called weit (a 
basket) and fagit (Skt. faarit a receptacle) in the Uttar Pradesh. 
Both the names are analogous to Skt. «we for ‘a basket’ and point to 


1. rfr for a kind of bird in M. Williams would seem to be a mistake as the term 
means an open semi-circular loop with a horizontal bar at the base serving as a perch for a 
pet bird tied to it with a ring (on the bird’s leg) and chain—‘“afaaed a atest’ —fara 
and gw. Tact means ‘a thing i.e. a cage that holds a bird’. 


ye 
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arosa being the bird’s Sanskrit name. Its thin and dark slaty-coloured 
bill accounts for the name «rm-gve* (crow-billed) in «x* where the name 
has been correctly rendered as Waareea by «xad, gwmerwex being the Coot, 
The Smew is thus the wa- or sreqwes-srcwe4. Itmay be noted that the 
members of this group are not regarded as varieties of FUE or Duck, 
probably because they are fish eaters. 

24 & 25. The Goosander and the Eastern Goosander (25" & 22” 
respectively) are allied birds. The first is a winter visitor from 
Northern Europe and Asia, to Sind and the second breeds in the 
Himalayas and visits North India in winter. Both are black above 
and white below, the white underparts being suffused with a 


' beautiful rosy-salmon colour. The bill and legs are red in both, and 


from the colour of the bill they are the wfegses (mosa) of a% ; cf. 
afra for the Sarus with red eyes. Both are voracious fish-eaters: ‘The 
gorging ended, the birds sit on some sand-bank so full that when 
disturbed they have to disgorge before moving" (S. Baker), and they 
probably owe their name «ms or srwe4 to this habit of gorging them- 


selves to the neck and thus resembling, so to say, a cT se or fish- 
basket. 


The word waq means #reveq ora sort of Duck, and. the sun according 
to maraga and M. Williams. Evidently it is meant as a descriptive epithet 
or adnoun for smws4as a particular bird, viz., the Goosander. This is 
supported by a striking simile in the Ramayana where the clear blue sky 
is pictured asa large placid lake looking beautiful with lilies and birds 
dotted here and there. 'The moon (presumably less than full and there- 
fore above the horizon at sun-rise or sun-set, and not very bright either) 
isa white lily, the sun, a Goosander, the constellations of Aquila and 
Cancer, the Bar-head Geese, the star Arcturus, a Swan, the Gemini 
constellation, a whale; the Mars, an alligator; the mythological Airavata 
elephant, a large island; and stray clouds, the Saivala weed in the 
heavenly lake:— 


AIRES WH MEPR TA | 
frersravrtTe equ ANAMET | —5.57.2-4. 


The area of this picture can only be the Goosander with white under- 
parts suffused with pink, red bill and red legs, described elsewhere as the 
‘golden’ anusa. No other member of the arusa group would be appropriate. 
We thus have two names for the Goosanders, wfigsss- and smq-smves.t 
Similarly epithet qw for a mrasa in fagaga refers to these birds after 
their quick movements on water when fishing or sporting as described 


1. The Goosanders can be Taq arsa in adifferent sense aswell if the term Wad 
is derived from root WY to chew with the jaws or teeth as the bills of these birds 
are particularly well armed with toothed serrations to enable them to catch fish. The 


name would then mean the ‘gorging or glutton Duck’ but the quotation from the Ramayana 
seems to negative this suggestion. j 
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by S. Baker: “They seem to be equally at home in the deep slowly-moving 
pools or in the wildest torrents and it is a most beautiful sight to see a 
party of these birds playing in either kind of water.” They fish forming 
a wide semi-ring and although “the birds dash hither and thither, both 
on and under water, with almost incredible speed, the formation is never 
broken...". Exactly such a scene is described as ‘a beautiful dance' of a 
party of ‘golden «me birds’ upon a certain river: 


HT ATA Hla AAT AT SAT ISAS TH TIT 
—wafrareraceta, 84; remm, Pt. 10. 


arewquarg refers to their vermilion bill and feet. 
Finally, the following two lists of Ducks showing their preference for(i) 
tanks and lakes, or (ii) rivers and lakes should help a student of Sanskrit 
literature in forming a rough idea of the sort of birds a poet has in mind 
when using the phrase, éwsmceearet to describe a lake, tank or river. It 
must, however, be .remembered that éw in this phrase includes the Geese 
and.Ducks, and wq, the Mallard, the Smew, the Goosander and the 


Coot. 
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GREBES 


Grebes constitute a group of water-birds easily distinguished from 
others by their being practically tailless and the peculiar structure of 
their feet, which are placed far behind and have toes furnished with 
broad lobes and flat blunt nails. 

1. The Little Grebe or Dab-chick is common on tanks and reedy margins 
of slower rivers. It is a small bird about 9 inches long, and feeds on 
insects, vegetable matter and small fish for which last it is an expert 
diver. It is mentioned in qaqa as 4-3 (TTT in Rajasthan correspond- 
ing to Hindi qfi or gsf) as a bird of omen in ch. 4, 21. It has a 
curious tittering note, a shrill rippling whinny audible for some distance, 
and its alarm note is a sharp ‘tui, tui’. As the bird is common on all 
way-side tanks and even ponds of some size its inclusion in the list of 
birds of augury is easily understood. It is mentioned twice in the 
Ramayana both as a river and tank bird: 


afd aft ara Arasqeafaary p 


A caet ac A 2 
: | 


PUES: ASAT AH GS 


Poet wawfr's appreciation of the soft notes is to be seen in the following 
verse: 


wae sp uTeTqfT | 
feeders afte saana.’ 


Scribes who knew sqq merely asa kind of reed or cane and could not 
therefore make sense of the words “a=aeefr” introduced their own 
emendations like “qepa” or “maafa” for them, forgetting for the 
moment that the poet would not refer twice to vegetation on the river 
bank in the same verse. On the other hand the dense reedy growth is 
indeed the place for the a? birds who actually derive their name from 


the qe reeds they live in. 


1. IIL.61.16. 
2. IV.13.8. 
3. 2.23. 
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2. The Black-necked Grebe isa larger bird, about 12 inches long, 
found in India as a winter visitor. The place nearest to India where 
it breeds is Baluchistan. In the breeding plumage the birds have a line 
of long, silky, hair like feathers ofa- golden colour commencing behind 
the eye and running down the neck, and the synonyms “qaqa: saree” 
in manifa would seem to belong to it. The name or epithet sate is 
clearly indicative of the tufts of hair-like feathers growing from behind 
the eye which is the region of the ear in a bird. The Black-necked Grebe 
is also known as the Eared Grebe and is awiamr aw in Sanskrit. Its call 
note is a soft ‘pee-ep’ and alarm note is a sharp ‘whit, whit’. 

The largest bird of the group occurring in India is the Great 
Crested Grebe (18” to 22"). It is distinguished by a short bifid black 
crest and a ruff of long black feathers round the neck and falling over 
the breast. It breeds in the Himalayas, occasionally in Kashmir and locally 
in North India, It is the mema asqa of the equation in saù “anotaeg 
ass" the epithet aaa referring to the protective sort of ruff round 
the neck. | l 

The call note of this Grebe is a harsh ‘krek, krek’ as against 
the softer notes of the Little Grebe and it is more probably the qsqa of 
augury in qgaifgat and «www? It is defined in the former as Ras 
(having a. brown-bill) which agrees with the dark brown bill of this bird 
as againt the black bill of the other Grebes. It has been regarded as a 
bird of good omen under the name of aque (v.l. asxw*) in the 
Ràmáyana:? 

uy sper WT eit VXWATEU | 

aada ua dafa faafia ou 
The fre aen (NS. Press Edn.) renders 47$ as awata bird, clearly the 
same as pisqa. For asqa as a possible name for the diver see the next 
Article. 

The Great Crested Grebe “carries the long neck upright and from a 
distance looks somewhat like a cygnet" (Dewar). This fact coupled with 
its black crest is responsible for the name faaga by which it is known in 
Assam. 


1. 87:5, 
2.421, 
3, 3.69.23. 
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DIVERS 


The Divers seem to stand midway between the Auks, Puffins, etc., on 
the one hand and the Grebes on the other. Like the Grebes their legs 
are placed far back.on the body, and like them again they are unable 
to walk more than a few paces on the ground, They have great powers 
of submergence and dive and swim under water in pursuit of their fish- 
food just as the Grebes do. They have been separated from the latter on 
certain anatomical grounds including their fully webbed feet like the 
ducks. 

The Black-throated Diver, the only one of the family, was once found 
in the Ambala district in the year 1922. It is much bigger than the 
largest Grebe and its call is a loud prolonged wail, audible at an immense 
distance. 

The Divers are essentially sea-birds but they resort to fresh water for 
breeding purposes. Even otherwise they “are not unfrequently found far 
from the sea, being either driven inland by stress of weather, or exhausted 
in their migrations." It is, therefore, quite likely that, though the bird 
is a very rare winter visitor to India at the present time, in the different 
conditions obtaining in the country nearly two thousand years ago, the 
bird visited India with some regularity and in larger numbers. If so, it 
would certainly be regarded as a larger variety of the Grebe which it so 
closely resembles in habits, and the name asqar may well refer to it. 
The description of a=qa% with reference to its loud call, as Tae would 
seem to support this suggestion. The voice of the Great Crested Grebe, 
identified with a747 in the preceding article (q.v.) is no doubt a harsh 
‘krek, krek’ but it is doubtful how far the bird may be characterised as 
qane. Moreover, the different spelling also may: imply a distinction 
between the Grebe (a3) and Diver (asm). 
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Black-throated Diver, 463 

Black-throated Jay [-sweTS, qux], 16 

Black-throated Weaver-bird [= 3eplel, 
Sar |, 89 

Biack Vulture [-—smW,gémm Te, Free, 
frre, Taras, wary, wearers, ae ], 
10, 188, 196, 197 

Black Wagtail, 105 

Black-winged Kite  [-—sumit SfE, 
FE], 246 

Blanford and Oates, 159, 182 

‘Blind Heron’ [=arqr sre ], 404 
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Blood Pheasant [= MAR, dram J, 281 

Bloomfield, 153 

Blossom-headed Paroquet [=STT YF ], 
143, 144 

Blue-bearded Bee-eater [=wfeafe], 148, 
152 

Blue-breasted Banded Rail [= seared, 
faarga ], 292 

Blue-breasted Quail [=dtat wéx], 285 

Blue Hawk [—*twve« wir], 218, 219, 
221, 222 

Blue-headed Rock Thrush [=g], 
gofa, faaufemit], 46, 48 

Blue Heron [=f ], 18 

Blue Jay [— «mare ], 16, 22, 146, 187 

Blue Magpies, [—891], 13 

Blue-naped Pitta, 117 

Blue Nuthatch, 24 

Blue Pitta (of Bhutan), 117 

Blue Rock Pigeon [= read ], 27, 250, 
261 

Blue Rock Pigeon, as an auspicious bird, 250 

Blue Rock Thrush [—wur, Testes, MEAT, 
qgan, gui] 13, 47, 48, 50 

Blue-tailed Bee-eater, 147, 148, 152 

Blue-throated Barbet [=g q««], 124 

Blue-throated Flycatcher [= weal, wefsmr, 
"fewr], 56, 68 

Blue-throated Jay [3mm ], 16 

Blue-winged Teal [—wWaret], 455 

Blyth's Reed-Warbler [= ferfear], 69 

Bombaycilla, 97 

Bonelli’s Eagle [= "pet, wreit, qe 
wj], 74, 210, 211 

Booby [-—wemcg]. 376 

Brahmadatta (a king), 77, 101 

Brahminy Duck, 219, 450 

Brahminy Kite [= aire gy, wR, maaa 
THES, FETC, TEM, aftr, 
afar, suf, ONAF, 
wafaa], 29, 164, 213, 234, 242, 243, 244, 
246 

Brahminy Myna [="ad, fen wee], 
85, 86 

Brave Hawk [=a=am, faata ], 241 

Brhaspati, 65, 413 

Broad-billed Roller [ = &asrsewrs, gaqueum]. 
16, 20 

Broad-bills [—vrferps ], 118 

Bronzed Drongo, 38 

Bronze-winged Jacana  [-srmW, WA- 
maraa J, 304 

*Brown-eyed' Falcon [— meret Wa, TARAH, 
eques]. 217, 232 

Brown Dipper [=4>3et, NAPR, saar], 43 
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Brown Fish Owl [==¥03, ieS] 157, 180 

Brown Hawk [=aqeare, 15:211 

Brown Hawk Owl, [= 5°04, PEE J, 
179 

Brown-headed Gull, 339, 340 

Brown-headed ^ Stork-billed ^ Kingfisher 
[=Fne, mw cw, FHS], 156, 157 

Brown, James Moray, 76 

Brown-necked Raven [—4H3T5, TAAT, 
TRAAT ], 1, 3, 5, 20 

Brown Rock Chat[— WfeuT vam], 44, 47 

Brown Rock Thrush [-wfeur wardr]. 47 

Brown Wood Owl, 178 

Brown Wren, 42 

Bulbuls [-«fm e, Tacs, Tafeat, WI, 
wear ], 34 ff. 

Bulbuls with black head or crest [—siTIX- 
ew], 39 

Bulbuls with white or white & red patch in 
the ear-region [=F], 39 

Bull-Finches [—'mefam, mAg ew], 95 

Bunting [-—sWqWe, sme em, PTAA, 
mm, sfsfzse, mie, arde, we, aft, 
adden, wader, Sfi] 92, 93, 95, 
96, 141 

Bush-Chat, 44 

Bush-Lark [—9»543T£, Htc, wv], 53, 
110 

Bush-Quail [—3repmfrswer, www], 285, 
286 

Bustards, 325 ff. 

Bustard Quail [—«WsT3, TIITÉTST, STIR, 
wa, WaT], 285, 286, 287, 291 

Bustard Quail, skulking habits of, 288 

Button-Quail [—dIwgs aa ], 287 

Buzzard [=fafena, sgrarem ], 242 ff. 

Buzzard Eagle [—Ztw« ], 212 


c 


Cakradatta (a commentator on Caraka) 36, 
139 

Cakrapanidatta (a commentator), 99, 167, 
259 

Calendrella, 109 

Camel Crane [— 35e ], 281 

Canaries, 142 

Caraka, 28, 92, 93, 124, 129, 132, 137, 140; 
164, 171, 210, 211, 259, 260, 274, 275, 282, 
285, 292 

Gàritravardhanácárya, 134 

Carrion & Jungle Crows [—3TXWT-9 T$, DTH, 
STUPRI, SHH, Sale, Tatars, NAA, 


Alef, arava], 1, 6, 7 
Caspian Tern [=r], 347 
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Cataka, 131, 133, 134 136, 137 


Catechu, 27 
Cattle Egret [=aaaTeT, Tes, sfar aren, 
aerfaat ], 404 


Central Indian Bulbuls, 35 i 

Changeable Hawk-Eagle [=m4@], 210, 
211 

Chanting Falcon [=@adalet, «85, Frat], 
226 

Chat, 44, 45, 50, 127 

Cheer Pheasants [= «sac, taa], 275 

Cherrug Falcon [— cw, xd, "GT, Fa, 
aH, qure, qua, Ts], 221, 228, 231 

Chestnut-bellied (or Ginnamon-bellied) Nut- 
hatch [=*aell, Hach, mam ], 26 

Chestnut Bittern [=aRfag yy, . SUIT, 
arate ], 406 

Ghestnut-headed Bee-eater, 148, 152 

Ghinese Swan, 423 

Chloropsis [--TEWTWt, Tay, sea, gum], 
33, 122, 144 

Chough [=qattare, gatara ], 10, 20 

Chukar [=aatt], 282 

Cicada Fly, 39 y 

Cinereous Vulture [--aafita, BITTE, 
warmer ], 188, 189, 190 

Cinnamon-bellied Nuthatch [=F], 25, 
26; 27 

Glamator Jacobinus, 131 

Cliff Swallow [—we«], 99 

Cock [=HrHe ], 18, 138 

Cock-bird [=#hra, pomaga ], 46, 302 

Cock-fighting, 271 

Cock Nightingale, 51 

Cockroach, 85, 89 

Colebrook, 417 

Collared Pigmy Owlet [=Steq QAF ], 

178 

Columbidae, 250 

Comb-Duck [=7Het, aratfeeat], 448 

Common Babblers [=p ], 28, 29 

Common Bee-eater [=a agam ], 
147, 148, 150 

Common Black Drongo [=a ede], 49, 
62 

Gommon Cock [-—gsmmp ? ], 281 

Common Crane [—3»wW, sm ura], 312 

Common Crane, as a pet bird of Royalty, 
324 

Common Flamingo [-** , 2a, TH, TAH, 
quiu], 408, 409 

Common Grey Hornbill [= faa aay, qa 
are tore, farxfareit, Wert], 159, 161 

Common Hawk Cuckoo [=q ], 130 

Common (or Grey) Heron 23, 243 
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Common Hill Partridge [—frsxr], 282 


Common House-Swallows & Swifts [ — fafxesit, 


lagat J, 167 
Common House Swift [=afea, AE, 


afaa, aft, dagar, MF], 99, 165, 
166, 167 

Common Indian Bee-eater [=atal, ofa, 
dq], 147, 150 

Common Indian Kingfisher [rer faafaa, 
mias, gaas ], 155 — 

Common Kingfisher [=8faaF ], 117, 155 

Common Kite [—8mWTET, E, qat], 
189 

Common Myna [siege rar, sere Bra amen, 
HATHA, mg E, Weel, aatar, Naa, 
daar, aagi, af ], 30, 81, 82, 85, 
87 1 

Common Pariah Kite [=aratfra, STETERIT, 
qat, face, Farrar, wat], 245 

Common (or Grey) Quail [=asT séx, 
ada], 285 

Common Red-vented Bulbuls (of North 
India) [=%4, $4, Gara, Heras ], 39 

Common Sand-Grouse [=#<, FAH], 
265 

Common. Sparrow, 124 

Common Swallow [=seraqureet, faon- 
qm], 100 


Common Teal [= <item, Afaa, Afg, 
afande ], 455 

Common Whistling Teal [—srmrfer, ma, 
Wis aw, aaa, feret, gañ ], 450 

Common & Wire-tailed Swallows & House 
Martins [= aai, Sererqrostt, FrSWUTRITHT, 
ST, THA, THe, gfarr], 100 

Coot [-—sTXvEq, Heat, WHetfact ], 298, 299, 
300 

Coppersmith [—«daTaq ], 124, 125 

Coral-billed Scimitar Babbler [=afirgues ], 
31, 49 

Cormorant [=304FF, MAAA RT, oa, 
FAST ], 299, 371 

Cormorants & Darter, 371 ff. 

Cotton Teal [$T T4, qure, TIA, TAH, 
qea, afaa ], 157, 450 

Coucal [=HAHY, SA, FAX FPA, FATT 


HPC, HATAHAGA, Wb]. 71, 137, 138, 
139 


Crab-Plover [=4eTax, aaa ], 336 

Crag Martin, [—gfeqaa, vale, agge], 99 

Crane (=a, geszmg 4, area], 18, 224, 
227, 311 

Cranes, 309 ff. 

Crested Bunting [=atenaes, facet, fazer, 
fafxére, aAA, fade, fader], 93, 96 
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Crested Cuckoo, 136 

Crested Goshawk [= 4arh waar |, 
220, 236, 238, 241 

Crested Hawk Eagle [= umma], 210 

Crested Lark [=avela, wefan, sit, Wea, 
faeraspvem ], 50, 92, 94, 108, 110, 111 

Crested Serpent-Eagle [= amd, ATA, 
adaz, agit, uuifx], 211 

Crested Sky-Lark, 108 

Crested Swift [= Uaga ], 168, 169 

Crested Swift, as a bird of augury, 168 

Crimson Horned Pheasant, 281 

Crimsori-throated Barbet [=feftsaroras, 
fefie, qama, dae, Qum, saad, 
guum ], 124, 125 

Crow [=aeHany, FH, Hala, HE, faofa, 
case, ege, alefa, Whesfe, aaa, 
m], 1 ff. 

Crow Family [=arTeaa] , 20 

Crow-Pheasant [=HARHPS, HATAHIRE ]. 
71, 197; 150 

Crows & Their Allies, 1 ff. 

Cuckoo [-—s3IST4TT, PAH, fafa, faf, 
23, 33, 60, 110, 117, 127 ff. 

Curlew [ — sent Het], 342 

Cut-Water [=Tafaa, weet], 351 

Cygnus Davidii, 423, 425, 428 


D 


Dab-Chick [=Tasedt, Tafa, ate], 43, 
461 

Dalhana, 29, 36, 49, 93, 94, 144, 159, 185, 
259, 266, 282, 285, 286 

Damayanti, 432 

Dandi, 118, 143 

Darila, 76 

Darter [=4qT], 371 

Demoiselle Crane [= HAL, ae, HAH, 
qu, FR, TA, fiat are, da- 
gu]. qi 224, 312, 320, 321, 342 

Dendrocitta, 13 

Desert Stork [—31q« ], 326 

Devaküta, as the breeding-place of Suparna, 
203 J 

Dewar, Douglas, 68, 78, 170, 345, 462 

Dhanvantari, 49, 84, 96, 99, 107, 143, 176, 
189, 259, 430 

Dhartarastra, 428 

Dhvanksavrati (a seemingly innocent 
person), 388 

Dicruridae, 49 

Dipper [=aerax, ges J, 43 

Diver [=a>aa ], 463 
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Dodo [=feqe ares, FaTat], 398, 399 

Domestic Cock [—wguinit, fasts, cafe], 
18 

Domestic Pigeon [=m], 250 

Donald, 198, 204, 205, 207, 210, 231 

Dove [=#9ld, TH, gF, gF, We*T, YT". 
qmesit ], 24, 27, 138, 250, 257 ff. 

Dove, as a messenger of evil, 250 

Doves, different species of, 257 

Drongo ([-—shrem, mf, «eT, GUT 
"RIT, Paeh, TI, Weis, sg, 
gre ait, ww], 41, 62, 63,99, 131, 
132 

Drongo Cuckoo [=m ], 130, 131, 132 

Drongos, 62 ff. 

Drongo Shrikes, 62 

‘Drop-craving’ Bird [=F ], 134 

Duck [—spmzéw gat ], 422 

Ducks, 95, 299, 447 ff. 

Dunbird [mms I, 457 

Duncan, F. Martin, 204 

Dung-Vulture [=a art], 192, 193 

Duryodhana, 63 

Dusky Horned Owl [=m TART 
Ta], 180, 181, 182 


E 


Eagle [=aaw, Ter, fara, Aa], 175, 176, 
188, 189, 199, 200, 210 

Eagle-Owl [-—fmrard, ates, SETS, 8v 

], 182, 183 

Eagles and Falcons, 198 ff. 

Eastern Carrion Crow, 7 

Eastern Common Crane [= ], 314, 321 

Eastern Fantail Snipe [=aavst< ], 366 

Eastern Goosander =F, PTUS, 
area J, 459 

Eastern Great Bustard, 326 

Eastern Grebe [=@taTa wer], 462 

Eastern Hooded Crow [-*teme FTF], 2 

Eastern Purple Heron [=a ], 401 

Eastern Red-breasted Flycatcher, 56 

Eastern Red-legged Falcon, 235 

Eastern White Eye [=Hfeaaret ], 458 

Eastern Wood Pigeon, 256 

Edict of Aśoka, 140 

Egret [=aaret, aatfat ], 2 

Emerald Cukoo [=@ttae ], 130, 131 

Emerald Dove [= =, Ta, ST 
wEretaatia, eta], 131, 257, 259, 260, 
261, 262, 263 

Erigate Bird, 378 

European,/Asiatic Cuckoo 128 
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Fairy Bluebird [= afa, Aae ], 71, 
138 

Falcon [= ], 199, 210, 222, 223, 225 

Falconer [=faF ], 217, 226 

Falconidae, 199 

Falconry, a practitioner of [=A], 
216 

Falconry, art of [=ar], 204, 205, 
206, 225 

Falcons, 221 ff. 

Falcons & Hawks, 206, 215 ff. 

Fantail Flycatcher [=wWeaT], 35, 53, 54, 90 

Female Bee-eater [=#lat, «Wt, faftaar, 
miga, APT], 149, 151 

Female Bustard Quail [=afr], 291 

Female Flamingo [=aarat, AMAT ], 411, 
418 

Female Great Hornbill [—*awfWssr], 160 

Female Grey Partridge — [—frewrmit, 
agia ], 58 

Female Peregrine [=a#adarat ], 225 

Female Shikra [—qgsT, Wart], 242 

Female Yellow Wagtail [=a@>adet, 
aafe ], 105 

Fied-Kites, 247 

Fighting Cock, 272 

Finches & Buntings, 92 ff. 

Finch Larks [=a Vae, FF, FI, TATA, 

, aea ], 95, 110, 111 

Finley, W. L., 347 

Finn, F., 310, 314, 320 

Finsch's Starlings, 85 

Fire-breasted Flower-peckers, 116 

Fire-tailed Yellow-backed Sunbird, 114 

Fishing, 198 

Fishing Eagle [— ScIW, IMAG, BAH, 
Wea, Wer, Wu], 155, 185, 186, 
187, 213, 215, 342 

Fish Owls [—fsrgret, rar ], 175, 180, 181 

Fish Owls & Horned Owls [-STdTGWi, 
SATS OUI wm], 180, 181 

Flamingo [=aernied, 34, Wl, TAF, 
aaa, AMA, AAP, XH, Fala, 
136, 311, 408, 410, 412, 413 , 417 

Flamingo, as an auspicious bird [— wzW&T ], 
420 

Flamingos, 408 ff. 

Flamingos in V-form, 421 

Florican [=a1te], 325 

Flower-Peckers, 116 

Flycatcher [=asiat, mf], 56, 57, 92 

Flycatchers, 53 ff. 

Flycatcher Warbler [—'wfzwr], 53, 68 
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Flying Fox [=aeqeT], 39 

ie Eagle Owl [qeqt, maS, warrant 1, 
176, 181, 182 ~ 

Fork-tailed Shrikes, 62 

Francis, H. T., 52 : 

Francolin Partridges [=Z ], 283 

Frog-bird, 171 

Frogmouths, 172 


G 


Gadwall [—ufenmt, Het], 454 ` 

Gannet (or Booby), 376 

Garganey (or Blue-winged Teal), 455 

Garuda, 199 

Geese, 95, 426, 435 ff. 

Gelochelidon Nilotica, 347 

Gigantic (or Adjutant) Stork, 392 

Glossy Ibis, 381 

Gold-crests [=aefeat, afem ], 70 

Golden-backed Woodpecker, 120 

Golden Bush-Robin [—mwwfmrwew], 52 

Golden Crows, 10 / 

Golden Eagle [=TeHq, TENS, TAA, aed, 
fears, HERPES, merit, Here, NET, 
aurae, farre, fasam, Sa, 
MERA, MARNA, g, iTA, que, 
garita], 72, 73, 74, 192, 195, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 204, 205, 206, 207, 225, 
291, 283 

Golden-fronted Chloropsis, 33 

Golden Oriole [— grf«za ], 72, 75, 76, 104 

Golden Oriole & Golden Eagle [=f], 
72, 73, 74 

Gold-fronted Black Finch, 94 

Gold-headed Roller [=€ ], 17 

*Googely', 13 

Goosander [—stréft, figit, nge eres J, 
449, 458, 459 

Goose, 136 

Goshawk [--shTaTSt, 72H, Tf, aR- 
ara, ava, ata, rfe, ai], 218, 219, 
220, 221, 235, 236, 238 

Govindaraja, 214 

Grackle [= perfe, ASAT CHT, QIT, 
quer, mf ], 81, 82, 87 

Grackles or Hill-Mynas, 81 ff. 

Grass Owl [=E ], 150, 173, 174 

Grass Finch, 69 

Grass-Quit, 69 

Great Black-headed Gull, 339 

Great Bustard [=HWEH or USF, TRH, 
NAs, are, arum, fada], 325, 326, 
327, 328 

Great Crested Grebe [= 8TH, POIA, 
wart, fai], 369, 462 
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Greater Spotted Eagle [=afesa, feram, 
farm, silage], 209 

Great Himalayan Barbet, 123 

Great Hornbill [—359Hr, Ogi, Geary, 
weary, Tara, fgat ], 160 

Great Horned Owl [gg], 181 

Great Indian Bustard, 326 

Great Slaty Woodpecker, 119 

Great Stone Plover, 332 

Great White-bellied Heron [—WgmW*X 1, 
402 

Great White Crane [=HCG X WI, FHC 
or Wt rc, qeu, Aerts, WUSTeT], 
312, 319, 321 

Grebe [=a>qre ], 43, 463 

Grebes, 461 ff, 

Green-billed Malkoha, 137 

Green Finch, 33 

Green Imperial Pigeon, 254 

Greenland Falcon [=@aatt], 218, 219 

Green Magpie [—fufxmrs ], 8, 14, 20 

Green Pigeon [=@feait, giam, gia, 
afer, areas, erfer, erar, gris, TAAT- 
dta], 131, 252, 253, 255, 257, 260 

Greenshank [=feafeat], 368 

Grey Geese, 436 

Grey-headed Fishing Eagle, 214, 215 

Grey-headed Myna, 87 

Grey Heron [=¥§, afg], 219, 224, 
400, 401 

Grey Lag [—*wWéW, TWA, fart WT, 
Taga, ATEN ], 426, 436, 437 

Grey Lag Goose, 427, 436 

Grey-necked Buntings, 96 . 

Grey-necked & Ortolan Buntings [mites 
zafadt, wet, wrüe, qaq, AAT, gd 
96 

Grey Partridge [-fresm, iR, 
sarge], 58, 93, 283 1 

Grey Quail [— resi, FET FET], 285 

Grey Tit [=aeqfreart, warmeq], 21 
22 

Grey Wagtail, 105 

Grey Wagtail, Black-headed & Yellow- 
headed Wagtails[—"raga, NA, WIA]; 
105 

Grey-winged Black-bird [=efrg, qe, 
paet } 31,49 : 

Grey-winged Black-bird or Magpie Robin 

—sgfeme ], 93 

ub & Yellow-cheeked Tits, 21 

Griffith, 18, 59, 74, 75, 76, 153, 157, 190, 223 

Griffon [-WIVEGTNI, araifa], 188, 190, 
191, 196 

Ground-Cuckoos, 137 
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Ground-Pipits, 107 

Ground-Thrushes, 44 

Gryllotalpa, 38 

Gull [—sScRhTgG, 3X, THK, sax, 
ama, adt, Aa, agame], 186, 
341, 342, 343 

Gull-billed Tern, 347 

Gulls, 338 ff. 

Gyrfalcon [—'*reW a, Ă FOEN ], 218, 
219 


H 


Hafiz, 35 

‘Haired Cattle-Tom-bird', 64 

Hamsadeva, 3 

Harpy Eagle (of the Philippines), 197 

Harrier [=T ], 247 

Harriers, 242 ff. 

Hawk [=m stirs, WW, ava, afi], 
41, 199, 216, 236 

Hawk Cuckoo [—smqgg, mfra, IF, 
Tat, TIE, ITs, E, THe, WW 
afa, aritg, qure ], 93, 127, 130, 131, 
132, 133, 136, 137, 140, 168, 169 

Hawk Eagle [—T&t, waredi, wererdt, ware, 
mama- ], 199, 210, 211, 220, 221 

Hawk-Eagles, Serpent-Eagles &  Buzzard- 
Eagles, 210 ff. 

Hawking, 204, 216, 217, 218, 221, 232, 247, 
330, 385 

Hawking birds, 225 

Hawks, 235 ff. 

Hemacandra, 8, 22, 24, 25, 30, 40, 45, 47, 
57, 65, 88, 105, 109, 137, 139, 179, 193, 
196, 216 

Heron [= 
232, 400, 405 

Herons, Egrets & Bitterns, 400 ff; 

Hill Maina [=atfear], 141, 142 

Hill Myna, 76 

Hill Partridges, 282 

Himalayan and Finsch’s Starlings [=q409F, 
qe ], 85 

Himalayan and Indian Grey Drongos 
[fefe], 63 

Himalayan Barred Owlet [—«st guest |, 
178 

Himalayan Brown Wood Owl, 178, 180 

Himalayan Cuckoo, 127, 129 

Himalayan Golden Eagle [=7ee, ated, 
fata, FT], 198, 199 

Himalayan Grey-headed Fishing Eagle 
[=m], 215 

Himalayan & Indian Skylarks [=argitadt, 


ana, fnm], 95, 223, 
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ai ], 108 
Himalayan Jay, 15 
Himalayan Jungle Crow, 7 
Himalayan Kestrel [=a@enfear, Tot ], 


232 
Himalayan Nutcracker,11 


Himalayan Red-legged Falconet West 
234, 235 yn d 

Himalayan Snow-cock [— PHAR, HTH, 

139, 283, 284 

Himalayan Treepie, 12 

Himalayan Whistling Thrush = FETT 
48, 52, 102 | r 

Himalayan Whistling Thrush & White Wag- 
tail [=F], 102 

Himalayan Wood Owl [-verrfire, 
an], 177 


Hobby [—fwxrere, qersferpr], 221, 232 
Hobby Falcon, 221 


Hodgson's Broad-bill, 118 

Hodgson's Hawk-Eagle, 210, 211 

Hodgson's Imperial Pigeon, 254 

Hodgson’s Pied Wagtail [=araera, RETT, 
amet, aada, Grae, agar, frei, 
Ararat, wafrfü] 106 

Honey-Bird, 114 

Honey-Buzzard [=7ygT], 199 

Honey-Guide, 126 

Hooded Crow [=m ara, ANA are ], 
4, 6, 20 

Hooded Crane [=A AFAN, WIHT 
asm], 318, 319, 321 

Hoopoe [=*egel, snp, sore, GFE, 
FIE gon, GEA, Treats, Jala, 
OMX, gaga], 22, 162 

Hoopoes, 162 ff. 

Hooting Owl [=F AF, ; Briere, 
Tq, Yaa], 138, 176, P Md fee 

Hooting Owls, 179 ff. 

Hornbill [=vargaes, fare, nghe 
saree, aroa, 159, 160, 161, 162 - 

Hornbills, 159 ff. 

Horned Owls, 180, 181 

Horned Pheasants, 279 

Horse Sacrifice, 40 


Houbara [fare ], 325, 329 

Housé-Crow  [=aT%, Wears, UNSS, 
1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 85, 127 

House-Martins, 100 

House-Sparrow [—*TTWIX, WT, Beata, 
afer, girs, eg, gie, anaes, 
fray, Wires, RAIRA, GIT], 46, 
49, 53, 92, 93, 167 
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House-Swallows, 167 

House Swift [—«fxedt, fafas, fates, 
award, imge, afge, atari], 166, 
168, 169 , 

Hume, 105, 123, 161, 245, 285, 288, 299, 
334, 391, 420, 423 

Humming Birds (of America), 114 

Hutton, 245 


Ibis [= «3 ], 9, 95, 381, 385 
Icelander [— ], 218, 219 
Imperial Eagle, 73, 201, 206, 207 
Impeyan Pheasant [-zrW, faaae, Paw, 
waster, AAA, ATH, ATH, QTA ], 
257, 271, 277, 278 
Inauspicious bird [=afase fag], 342 
Indian Black-crested Baza, 248 
Indian Black Eagle, 209 
Indian Black-gorgeted Laughing Thrushes, 
29 
Indian Brown Hawk Owl [=aTavaq, 
goaa ], 179 
Indian Crane [=ASAM, AXA], 312 
Indian Crested Hawk Eagle [>94] ], 
211 s 
Indian Crested Honey Buzzard [=49f, 
WTH ], 248 
Indian Cuckoo [=33fĦ], 129 
Indian Grackle, 25 
Indian Great Horned-Owl, 180 
Indian Grey Drongos, 63 
Indian Grey Tit [—-sesrnm, WATT J, 
21 
Indian Hair-crested Drongo [—85r, Fw, 
eren, frat], 63, 64 
Indian Hobby, 231 
Indian Jungle Crow [=aT%, gere], 7 
Indian Koel, 2 
Indian Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo, 64 
Indian Little Brown Dove (=a wat], 
257 
Indian Loriquet [= TI, TANT, TAF, 
giam, Jays, taa ], 144 
Indian Necklaced Laughing Thrushes, 29 
Indian Pipits, 107 
Indian Pitta [—fwers, at], 117 
Indian Red-breasted Paroquet [=fefeed 
Apo, Vas ], 144 
Indian River Tern, 347 
Indian Robin [ —3dWrer, Herts, Biers, 
qasd, Cure, aunt, IAAT, 
giam, Maat, Tent, vara, UFANA ], 44, 
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45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 90 
Indian Roller [=a frat, faeta, 


Indian Rufous Turtle Dove [—«uTWW4 ] 257 

Indian Sand Martin [—zfezgws, agfe, 
afge ], 99 

Indian Scarlet-backed Flower-peckers, 116 

Indian Shag, 371 

Indian Stone Plover, 332 

Indian Tawny Eagle [=velts, MA, 
feaa, ATE, wmm, wmm, WT, 
ATIS, Wa, TIA, eE ], 208 

Indian Tern [=g ], 94 

Indian Whiskered Tern, 346 

Indian White-eyed Buzzard Eagle [=gvetl- 
ret], 212 

Indian Wire-tailed Swallow, 99 

Indian Yellow-backed Sun-bird, i14 

Indo-Chinese Sparrow Hawks, 239 


Tora [—p«, feat, sitara, gef], 31, 50 
J 


Jacanas [=Ñ], 304 ff. 

Jackdaw [="ttare, wifeere, wifenre, 
Taras, JEMAAT J, 3, 4, 8, 14, 15, 20 

Jackdaw of Kashmir, 2 

Jamal, 60 

Jangalah (animals and birds occupying dry 
zones), 286 

Japanese Sparrow Hawk, 239 

Jayanta, 3 

Jays [-43-«14 ], 14, 20 

Jays & Rollers, 15 ff. 

Jehangir, 300, 316 

Jerdon, 49, 55, 59, 64, 129, 205, 213, 234, 
235, 242, 288 

Jinasena, 129 

Jungle and/or Carrion Crow [=4T%, arate, 
awa, ASA, tears], 7, 11, 20 

Jungle Babbler [= fcr, gafat], 28, 
29, 30, 84 

Jungle Bush Quails [=ifeseta ], 286, 287 

Jungle-Crow [=HSaTH, SSA, TAPT |, 
1, 3, 7, 8, 10, 127 

Jungle-Fowl [=wd4s, aaySHTHE ], 271 

Jungle-Fowls & Pheasants, 271 ff. 

Jungle Myna [=a ], 86 

Juvenile Goshawk [= wW*rgraT9t, IAAT AATA], 
237 

Jyotirigvaia, 6 
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K 


Kale, M. R., 136 

Kalidasa, 121, 135; 250, 323, 421, 446 

Kalij Pheasants [=slaqgage, CAA, 
qsqacim], 275 

Kapota, Kinds, of, 251 

Karmarkar, R. B., 136 

Kashmir and Black-rumped Magpies [= īa- 
«we ], 20 

Kashmir Roller [—fwwarw, — eram], 
16, 17, 20 

Kautilya, 170, 401 


` Kayah (or Swamp Partridge) [=*1gaT, 


FATT], 283 

Kesava, 142, 144 

Kestrel [=aAe, arareatfdt, PiE, 
frama, frais, gun gum, ater, 
Aanst- ere Aifa, 155, 220, 232, 
233, 234 

King-Crow [=aeqe, fag], 72, 199 

Kingfisher [=faatas, waaay, AEN, 
"Ter, Wiss, TIE, acy, gaT ], 
13, 18, 147, 155, 156, 157, 158, 186 

Kingfishers, 155 ff, 

Kiratas, 30 

Kirke Swann, H., 205 

Kite [—fqew], 41, 234 

Kites, 242 ff. 

Koel [=alfra, fra], 128 

Koklas Pheasant, 276 

Krauftca-vyitha, 310 

Krsnagakuni (all black Punjab & Tibetan 
Ravens), 1 

Ksemendra, 25, 59, 77, 79, 123, 427 

Kusumadeva, 142 


L 


Lac Insect, 10 

Laggar Falcon [—XWe, WAS, WH, WR, 
eT J, 227 

Lamb-Eagle, 194 

Lamb-Vulture, 207 

Lammergeyar (or Bearded Vulture) [ = IFF, 
SHE, ME], 195, 210 

Lapwing (a kind of water-fowl) [=#tafte, 
sagage, ufs ], 358 

Large-crested Tern, 347 

Large Cuckoo-Shrike, 117 

Large Egret [="alas, SASA, FHS, 
"great ], 56, 402 

Large Green-billed Malkoha, 140 

Large Grey Babbler [=9fefsrat], 29, 30 

Large Hawk Cuckoo [—'wrre], 130 

Large Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha, 140 
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Large Imperial Sand Grouse [=m], 265 
Large Indian Paroquet =F, WANE ], 
143 am: E 
Large Indian Parakeet | Peacock | Wood- 
pecker [= aa], 119 ` 
Large Indian Parrot [=f], 118 
Large Owl [ —ure, Tq], 157, 183 
Large Owls, as birds of bad omen, 173 
Large Pied Crested Cuckoo [= fay, faata ; 
maaa ], 104 
Large Pied Wagtail [=araeefsdar, 
aao, Aaro], 102; 103 
Large Racket-tailed Drongo [—sffwurw, 
SUITS], 64, 65, 66, 144 
Large Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha 
[=3mgF], 140 
Larger Hooting Owls [= ,176 
Larger Owls desine 
Large Spotted Nutcracker, 11 
Large Sea-birds (Sea-Gulls & Others) 
[=aARaTH ], 337 
Large Whistling Teal, 450 
Lark [= , tapas, gt, we, 
arete ], 50, 98, 99, 111 
Lark Duck, 222 
Larks, 108 ff. 
Laughing Gull, 339 
Laughing Thrushes and Babblers, 28 ff, 
Leishra, 55 
Leopard [=i], 11 
Lesser Adjutant Stork, 243 
Lesser Flamingo, 408 
Lesser Florican (or Likh), [=faefaca, 
Ra], 330 
Lesser Whistling Teal, 450 
Libertine [—*ig«] 129 
Likh, 330 
Lineated Barbet, 124 
Lion-Sparrow [—3i«xwew ], 222 
Liothrix [=f ], 32, 33 
Little Barbet [—fefvesruras ], 129 
Little Brown Dove [=F aaa, Tux 
ada ], 257, 258, 261 
Little Bustard [=F ure], 325, 328 
Little Cormorants, 371 
Little Dove, 24 
Little Egret [=aetfarat ], 403 
Little Golden Eagle (Peregrine) (=a, 
BMH], 225 
Little Grebe, 461 
Little Grey Heron, 406 
Little Peacock [=Haey ], 277 
Little Ringed Plover [=aoutta, SAFT, 
glam, xrrafzemr, edt, gA ], 334, 
357 
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Little Stint [—smrcwg, sme, Teter], 
368 

Little Sweet-voiced Bird [= specto uev 
afa J, 21 

Lockley, R. M., 339 

Lokesh Chandra, 52 

Long-billed Ringed. Plover [=a ART, 
xmrafeewr ], 357 

Long-billed Vulture [—sgrrTer ], 188, 191 

Long-eared Owl [mq]. 179 

Long-tailed Broad-bill, 118 

Lord Buddha, 50 

Loriquet, 143 

Lowther, E.H.N., 244 

Ludwig, 74 

Luggar Falcon [=@¥4, ATT], 205, 220, 
225 


M 


Macdonell & Keith (authors of Vedic Index), 
76 

Macqueen’s Bustard [=faa, farm]. 329 

Magapodes, 290 

Magha, 145 

Magpie, superstition about, 13 

Magpies [=e7a ], 11 ff. 

p Robin [= wah, AAPA AS, AAT, 


ome were, , vum, um, 
AAI, ], 18, b^ 46, 47, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 86, 93, 103 


Magpie Robin & Shama [=*1qttS etam, 
get], 94 

Magpie Robin, Shama & Blackbird [—9«- 
fax], 93 

Mahendra, 104 

Maina [—«wrT], 142 

Malabar Whistling Thrush —[-5ff4q, 
dre] 52 

Malayagiryacarya, 128 

Male Asiatic and Indian Sparrow-Hawks 
[51], 237 

Male Bee-eater [-wrg ], 151 

Male Bengal Florican [—wxe ], 329 

Male Besra Hawk [=g ], 237 

Male Bustard Quail [= «rem ], 291 

Male Cuckoo [—d9«], 129 

Male Goshawk [md sur]. 221. 
237 


Male Hawk (or Male Falcon) [— dT, 


gm], 237 

Male Red Turtle Dove [=qawrowid ], 
264 

Male Shikra [-«qters, zt, ez, TAT J, 220, 
287, 242 
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Malkohas, 129, 137, 140 
Malkohas and Sirkeers [=#<Ia, Tare], 140 
Mallard Duck [=A «frena, dies, 
fad ], 69, 88, 453 
Mallinatha, 419 
Mandapala, story of, 151 
Mandapala & Śārħgika, Story of, 289 
Mango-bird, 77, 78 
Mango-Cuckoo, 77 
Manu, 54, 84, 96, 161 
Marbled Teal [=afaga], 457 
Maroon-backed Kite, 242 
Maroon Oriole, 72, 79 
Marshall, 285 
Marsh Harrier [=aTeq], 247 
Martins and Swallows, 98 ff. 
Masked Finfoot, 303 
Medhatithi, 54 
Merlin Falcon (=aert, Ferdi ], 221, 332, 
235 j 
Michelson, 77 
Minivets [=aort, agt, ma ai ], 58 ff. 
Molecricket, 38 
Monal, 203, 271, 279 
Monier-Williams, 5, 9, 11, 12, 16, 23, 25, 29, 
36, 44, 47, 48, 49, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 62, 
65, 67, 68, 69, 71, 88, 94, 96, 100, 104, 112, 
119, 120, 131, 135, 138, 144, 149, :50, 152, 
157, 169, 171, 174, 180, 181, 191, 193, 196, 
211, 218 
Monitor Lizards [—UTHT ], 41 
Montagu's Harrier cs firfira, 
qui], 247 


Moorhen [=T —Ó 292, 293 

Mountain Quail [— —frfeada, frfa ], 282 

Mouse-bird [= faye, sms], 40 

Mud (or Potter) Wasp [—T&*r«t ], 89 

Munal [=a], 257 

Munias [=afear, qus, giam, Gast, ATT J, 
89 ff. 

Mute Swan [—uredw, afew], 423. 427, 
431 

Myna group [=eelferat ], 28, 29, 30 


N 


Nagananda, 201 

Nala & Damayanti, 432 

Nandimukha yantra (a pair of Surgical 
forceps), 449 

Narada, 5 

Neophron [=4T4, pis 191 

Neophron Vulture [5155 
199 


sel 23, 


Index 


Nepal Kalij Pheasants, 275 


Nepal Yellow-backed Sun-bird [=g 1 


114 

Nerium Odorum, 35, 37 

Newton, 457 

Night Heron [-m«aT$, qm ATH, 
writes, ave], 405 

Nightjar [=aal fafear, ee, ert, fac, 
fara, wx, «$C Ta, Aa, TWAT], 
170 £. 

Nilakantha (a commentator), 101 

Niltava Flycatcher [=aheraes, aterrear ], 
58 

Noisy Common Owlet [—safa ], 124 

Noisy Kingfisher [-—«eprem faafaa], 157 

Non-Parasitic Cuckoos, 137 ff. 

Norman, H. C., 21 


Northem Bay Owl [Saver tees, faeta], 
178, 179 


Northern Bronzed Drongo (=stet ar ], 


63 

Northern Crested Goshawk [—3fFGITCI, Fare, 
ux, wfenergp, aan, aael ], 238, 
241 

Northern Green Barbet & Lineated Barbet 
[=Hee, FET], 124 

Northern Indian Stone-Chat {= -STGTRTET, 
frar], 45 

Northern Long-billed Vulture [=a] J, 191 

Nutcrackers [=hafva ara, WTOT mp], 11, 
20 

Nuthatches  [-—mWdWl, PARAT, mem, 
ewe, mcm, am, aert ], 24 ff. 


oO 


Oily Starling [=faatd, afar Far], 85 

Open-bill Stork [—srmwes, "nw aly, 
aire, wee, siqui, apart], 395, 396 

Orange-bellied Chloropsis [ = TTT, TAT ]. 
33 

Orioie [— ELEZRUS siqrefqdrerm, AnA, 
sare fafers, siqrediers, siqrsdiferm, AA, 
anita, frere, frites, fattest, frat, 
facies, fran, fret, gasa], 77, 
78, 79, 80 

Oriole, Red-breasted Paroquet, Hill Myna 
[=a ys], 76 

Orioles, 72 ff. 

Ortolan Buntings [=Wasitgu, are, where 
wen], 96 

Osprey [=8X%, qt, Thi, ASAT, AST, 

«sre ufu dm, aren], 

155, 185 ff. 

Osprey Eagles, 199 
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Ostrich [—ssz«w], 281 
Owl [=3qm, tae, Ma], 176. 177 


Owlet [—swwpWWét, qa, Svea, 
fere, age ], 46, 176, 177 ff. bie <2 


P 


Painted Partridge [ = ferar], 283 

Painted Sand Grouse [—Í44x], 265 

Painted Snipe [= ser Atal |, 307 ff. 

Painted Stork [=weate™, SAA, WATT, 
oe iraran, frre, ear], 

95 

Palakapya, 18, 412 

Pale and Montagu's Harriers [—fizfireum, 
qui], 247 

Pale Brown Swift [=a7e ], 167 

Pallas’s Eagles [=*@T], 229 

Pallass Fishing Eagle [=afeaea, 
SRN, Sara, AIRT, T, onl, 
195, 209, 213, 214, 229, 243, 244, 245 

Palm Swift [= arafafe, aaah], 167 

Pandit, S. P., 136 

Panini, 205 

Paradise Flycatcher [=4q, WET, Wale, 
maaa], 14, 53, 55, 122 

Paranjape, V. G., 136 

Parasitic Cuckoos [=araala, qXgse, THT]. 
127 

Pariah Kite, [=a Samo 

Parra Jacana [-—fzzfew, feefeam, fired ], 
358 

Parrot (or Paroquet), [=fafraa, fafa, 
fafaw, fafz dia, qme, ANOT, 
veg, emp vx qe vm fag] 
14, 23, 118, 140, 141, 142, 143 

Parrot-bills [= = Uy, qmqpesm], 118 

Parrot-bills & Suthoras, 23 

Parrot-Crow [=fateata], 14 

Partridge [=fafa<], 157 

Patafijali, 430 

Peacock [=araavs, dtaavs, ater, ate, 
agnita, agmg, Fax, usen ffe, 
Waffe, art], 18, 49, 55, 119, 136, 158, 
206, 229, 270, 277, 293, 325 

Peacock, albino variety of [=at ih 
270 

Peacock, as vehicle of Kartikeya, 279 

Peacock & Hawk Cuckoo [=g ], 293 

Peacock, Magpie Robin & White Wagtail 
[=a], 17 

Peacock Pheasant [=S], 270, 
274, 281 

Peafowl, 270 ff. 

Peafowls, Jungle fowls, Pheasants & Quails, 
268 ff. 
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Peahens, 59 
**Peckers" [7592-1 ], 28 
Pelican [=380, wefag, Pets, AEA, 
Feat, AH ], 231, 370 1 
Pennant, Thomas, 102 
Penzer, N. M., 22 ` : 
Peregrine [7 faa, qatar, aext, maa J, 
210, 218, 220, 221, 222, 223, 226 
Persian Nightingale, 35 
Perusüri, 7, 157, 167, 174 
Petrels [=A ], 379 
Pharaoh’s Chicken, 192 
Phasianus gallus, 138 
Pheasant [—mqur, Teas, dir], 139, 
203, 207, 273, 277 
Pheasant-tailed Jacana [=Weaott, A: 
frafisa, tat], 304, 305° 
Pica, 14 
Piculet [=a ], 120 
Pied Crested Cuckoo [=a1a%, feat, TST 
sw], 127, 130, 131, 134, 135 
Pied Harrier [—sTq«1$ Gas |, 247 
Pied Kingfisher [=aafen, SA, PIRATAT, 
amm], 155, 219, 234 
Pied Myna [—3j9d, TAR, aere, arem, 
fait, facatfeat, gafa], 85, 86, 87, 
193 
Pied Wheat-ear, 44 
‘Pig-bird’ [—dfefsrar ], 30 
Pigeon [=a WAT, smi J, 
24, 27, 137, 203, 207, 226, 251, 260, 265 
Pigeons, 252 ff. 
Pigeons & Doves, 250 ff. 
Pink-footed Goose [—wéw], 437 
Pink-headed Duck [=wasites, MARR], 
449 
Pintail Duck [=ériges, fpes, WARN, 
serra, gTa, AHIR], 455 
Pin-tailed & Wedge-tailed Green Pigeons 
[=a Brea, arpa, "mer ], 254 
Pipistrelle, 21 
Pippit [=sferat, qferer, THe, enfer ], 49, 
107, 108, 127 
Pitta [—w«gsr, frerg ], 117 
Plain-coloured & Tickell’s Flower-peckers 
[==afear], 116 
Plaintive Cuckoo [="alqs, faa, WaT, 
qen, qifa, afea ], 130, 131 
Playful circling flight [=atatad ], 454 
Plovers, 357 ff. 
Pond-Heron (or Paddy-bird) [=arafte, 
eere ], 321, 402, 404, 405 
Pratincoles [=faxaat, agfa, ggat ], 335 
Prince Ayogrha, Story of, 212 
Punjab Sirkeer Cuckoo [-shmégm], 140 
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Purple Heron į [=F $$, ara, areata], 
390, 402, 406 

Purple Moorhen [=#fera, P, TATE, 
HAA aeg], 295, 298, 368 

Purple Sun-bird [—95484, gaad, SICH, 
Aga, APT, ETE, wen], 99, 114, 
115 


Q 


Quail [=m tas, weder, ads, adie, 
adife, aga, agas], 58, 109, 226, 285, 
289 . 

Quail and the Crow, Story of, 289 

Quail-fighting, as a royal sport, 289 

Quail-like Sparrow [= Naaa, maalaa ], 
110 

Quails or Bustard-Quails, 284 ff. 

“Qushq-ul-dagh” (Jehangir’s name for coot), 
300 


R 


Racket-tailed Drongo [=4 m47 ], 23, 62 

Radcliff, Col. D., 72 

Raddy, R. B., 136 

Ragozin, Z. A., 169 

Rails and Crakes [7g fer ], 292 

Rails, Grakes, Moorhens, Watercocks and 
Coot, 292 ff. 

Raja Rudradeva (of Kumaon), 217 

Rajwade, V. K., 73 

Rama, as punisher of Jayanta, 3 

Ramacandra (a commentator), 54, 89 

Rasanidhi (a Hindi Poet), 123 

Raven [=g a, ah, PAA, PM- 
UEA, SHH, AN, ANAT, AAT, Tents |, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 20 

Ravens, 1 ff : 

Razorbill [=Tafat, Wat], 351 

Reed Warbler [=feafest, qorafest, qum, 
maca ], 69 

Reed Weaver-bid [—sreWem, sur], 69 

Reeve, 368° 

Red-billed & Yellow-billed Blue Magpies 
[=i ie], 12, 14 

Red-billed & Yellow-billed Chough, 10 

Red-billed & Yellow-billed Magpies [—qUl- 
ae], 20 

Red-billed Blue Magpies [=QHe], 12, 
14 

Red-billed Chough [=a era], 6, 


10, 11 


Index 


Red-billed Liothrix [=daat, aefast, dfa- 
"em ], 32 

Red-breasted Flycatchers, [=aeal, afer ], 
68 

Red-breasted Paroquet [drm J, 76, 
140, 144 

Red-crested Pochard | —sra, CERE E 
arna, eeu] 457 

Red Flying Squirrel [=#aeit ], 25 

Red Goose [—axgu ], 412 

Red Hawk, 219 

Red-headed Bull Finch [=aeafan], 94 

Red-headed Buntings [—srwaW* ], 95, 96 

Red-headed Laughing Thrush [—33:T49*, 
qun ], 29 

Red-headed Trogon [=wte, METS ], 164 

Red Jungle Fowl [=HFaTa, 545€ ], 
139, 273 

Red-Legged Crow, 10 

Red Munia [=aearat, zar, Ter, YATT- 
mau, We, Wer Talay, Wer wee] 50, 
53, 54, 69, 90; 91, 93 

Redshank [—werd, Q% J, 368 


Red-spotted Blue-throat [-—*emwe fret, © 


Aat fret, aR ], 45, 49 

Red Spur-fowl [=HHes ], 281 

Red Starling, [=afera ], 86 

Red Start, 44, 49, 107 

Red Turtle Dove [=aerpqla, 2 fearra, 
SMITE, TST, LAT, gana J, 
257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 263, 450 

Red-vented Bulbul [=#afat, FOTE, 
Tas, TH, Ga, tetas ], 34, 36, 37, 57 

Red-wattled Lapwing [= TeTe3a4, fefzew, 
aaa J, 81, 85, 357, 360 

Red-whisked Bulbul[— sacre, Faraday |, 
34, 36, 37, 39 

Red-winged Crested Cuckoo [=fafax ], 130, 
135, 136 

Regan, T., 173 

Ridgway, 347 

Ring Dove [= amga, Tae, 
gaang, Hash, Mamet, Tawar ], 
256, 257, 258,. 261 

Ring-tailed Sea-eagle [=#%, FITTS FH, 
frases, aera, ASAI, ASU, AT 
gu]. 213 

Robins, 45 

Rock & Jungle Bush Quais [=adfx, 
adifa |, 286 

Rock Bush Quail [=a ], 287 

Rock Thrushes, 44 

Roller [=319, ], 16, 20, 146, 147, 157, 158 

Rollers & Jays [—'rw ], 146 
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Rook [=7ata, Tears, aa ATE ], 2, 


3,4, 5, 6, 20 

Rose-coloured Dove (= SIE wa], 259 

Rose & other Finches having red on the head 
[=g], 94 : 

Rose Finch [ =t qag], 50, 94 

Rose-ringed Paroquet [—«5«TWIT, FSS], 
141, 143, 144 

Rosy Minivets [=@as, wget, att umm 
qrát ], 59 

Rosy Pastor [=Haatfeat, qauierteer ], 86 

Ruby-cheek, 113 

Ruby-throat [=a ], 48 

Ruddy Sheldrake,  [—'SW4-5, 4%, aT, 
wig, Tala], 450 

Ruff [—wurmr], 368 

Rufous-fronted Wren Warbler [—*ftgt-g], 
69 

Rufous-necked and Slaty-headed Scimitar 
Babbler [=HeaTg ]. 28 

Rufous-necked Hornbill [=ar tora], 159, 
160 

Rufous-necked Laughing Thrushes [=9&- 
ag, BAK, arem], 28 

Rufous Piculet [=a ], 120 

Rufous Short-toed Lark [-—swHxr, aad, 
aniis ], 109 

Rufous-throated Partridge [—frsxr], 282 

Rufous Turtle Dove [=a ], 257 


S 


Saker [—em, ACG, AGT, WT], 221, 228 

Salim Ali, 17, 62, 72, 74, 85, 86, 111, 124, 
134, 144, 148, 156, 180, 234, 259, 316, 
332, 346, 348, 391, 392, 411 

Sand-Grouse [=Hee, Wegepe, We], 
265 ff. 

Sand Martin [=r ], 98, 99 

Sandpipers [—sw«v ], 367, 368 

Sarus (Indian Crane) [—xddWHeqdd AFT, 
(grax) ara], 227, 315, 319, 321 

Sarus, as a pet bird of Royalty, 324 

Sarvajfianarayana (a commentator), 54, 89 

Sayana, 15, 18, 58, 59, 65, 73, 76, 85, 104, 
142, 144, 150, 157, 169, 183, 190, 195, 200, 
213, 214, 225, 321, 418, 456 

Scapteriscus (genus), 38 

Scarlet & Rose Finches [=r aN, 
aea ], 93 

Scarlet Minivet [=favgferqa ], 59 

Scavengers of the Waters, 338 

Scavenging Vulture [=a ], 246 

Science of augury, 9, 38 
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Scimitar Babbler [-wfergres J, 49 

Scissorbill [— qafaxr, Weer], 351 

Scops Owl [=a J, 178 

“Scrapers” [=faftne-at], 27 ° 

Screech Owl [—wafa], 124, 173 

Sea-Eagle [—«mmmir], 185, 186, 198, 200, 
201, 207 

Seesee Partridge [=s7aq%H], 282 

Serpent-& Sea-Eagles [= $T ], 207 

Serpent Eagle [=a J, 207, 212, 226 

Seton Gordon, 74 

Seven Brothers, 30 

*Seven Eagles", 200 

Seven Giil-friends, 58 

Seven Sisters, 30, 31, 59 

Seven Sisters/Brothers, 60 

Shaheen [="47], 210, 218 

Shaheen Falcon [=%€l, M47, emat, gare 
199, 220, 222, 223, 226 

Shama [-—Terewo swear, FART LATA, Sr 
q, pnm, WUTHT, varat maT], 46, 
47, 48, 50, 51, 93, 94 

Shastri, Harprasad, 231 

Sheldrake [-SWW55, Wath, ThE quis]. 
450, 451 

Sheldrake & Ruddy Sheldrake [—w*"g ], 
450 

Shikra [—sTvTm, ave, frrr], 220, 236, 
237, 238 

Shikra Hawk [—uswrmr, frarr], 220, 221 

Short-billed Minivet [-fasyfergrs J]; 59 

Short-eared Owl [—srmewm ], 179 

Short-toed Eagle (=a, ava, wien 
aif, amare], 211 

Short-toed Lark, [= we ], 35 

Shoveller [— «sre, amga, dfmméw], 456, 
457 

Shrike: [—«ew«m ], 57 

Siberian Jay, 15 

Sibia [-sfrax ], 50 

Silver-eared Mesia, 32 

Singing Bush-Lark [=afaa, aftafra, 
afam, meria, secre, aca], 108, 

110 

Singing Hawk, 226 

Sirkeer, 137, 140 

Sirkeer Cuckoos [=SiteT diat]. 140 

Sita, 3 

Siva, in the form of a roller, 16 

Skimmer [=arfa, anfe, sraeremz], oa, SÍ, 
wets, were, feet J, 352, 353, 450 

Skimmer or Scissorbill, 351 ff. 

Skuas [=aqsaTs ], 337 

Skully’s Wood Owl [= aTet], 180 

Skylark [— sr, Fae, MEN, AKA SHTHSITRTSRT, 
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WEI, Wrxgreit, eurem ], 50, 99, 108, 
109, 110, 155 

Slaty-headed: Paroquet [= Aaaa J, 143, 
144 

Slender-billed Gull, 339 

Smaller Egret [=aatat ], 403 

Smaller Hawk [=a fara], 237 

Smaller Parrot [—3T8 ], 143 

Smaller Sparrow Hawks & Shikras [=3fa- 
uw] 236 

Smaller Spotted Eagle [=fsaTax, Was, 
saras ], 209 

Smallest Pariah Kite [=waferat] (a bird 
of augury), 246 

Small Green-billed Malkoha [-—3TW*5T9t ], 
140 

Small Minivets [wt "esit, EE CEDE TH 
qre ], 59 

Small Parrot [—9, zai], 143 

Small Tern or Ternlet [—3xf«sr ], 348 

Smew [=ar MUS, WIT IUe], 
458, 459 

Smew  &  Goosanders [—mT5qwem, wa 
arusa ], 459 

Smythies, 42, 68, 88, 102, 108, 120, 129, 165, 
178, 181, 209, 233, 273, 286, 332, 391, 406 

Snake-bird [—*q3], 371, 372 

Snipe [=F «rer, TERT], 366 

Snow-Cock [=7e7 ], 139, 203, 207, 284 

Snow Partridge [=aftoaa, when, a- 
fafa, adafa], 284 

Snow Pigeon [—s4d maaa ], 256 

Snowy Owl [-wrehgms], 179, 183 

Solitary Wasp [=mi], 89 

Somadatta, Story of Prince, 189 

Song-Finches, 142 

Song-Sparrow [—S59wfTr, dmg 1. 94, 
111, 167 

Sooty Gull, 339 

Southern & Northern Besra Sparrow-Hawks 
[aa], 239 

Southern Bersa Hawk [ —s9edux] 241 

Southern Besra Sparrow Hawks (Male) 
[=afa], 239 

Southern Besra Sparrow-Hawks (Female) 
| Peer dew, aa, quu], 239 

Sparrow [—smmqem, smamwem, wem], 40, 45, 
61, 92, 93 

Sparrow Hawk [=afagqeat, Wm, aat], 
199, 220, 236 

Speckled Piculet [= =a J, 120 

Spoonbill [=afaat ], 380 

Spot-bill or Grey Duck [= Ie, qit, 


aupdr du] 454 
Spotted Deer [Ter ], !1 


a 
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Spotted Dove [=faatta, faand, faa- 
qamda ], 257, 258, 261, 263 

Spotted Munia [= =a, derer, demrdr, 

m, FTAA, TT, ufui], 85, 89 

he Owlet [=sarfaat, ai, firmas, 
fnrer fattest, iao], 177, 178 182 

Spotted-winged Stare [=aerat, afer, qst, 
JAT, qi, wir], 82, 83 

Spur-winged Plover [=feefer], 357 

Sriharga, 82, 93, 201 

Starling [—mwefiar, fasta, femur er], 
29, 85, 87 


Starlings and Mynas [-—dempm, anfa, 


aaa, Weer, Wes, «rfvmr], 84 ff. 

Steppe Eagle 73, 208 

Stevens, Herbert, 132 

Stints, 367 

Stone Chat, 44, 45 

Stone Plover [=HxaTas, HUTS, mamia, 
39, 129, 332 

Stork [= -garean ]; 95, 136, 389 ff. 

Stork-billed bird [—-fafadtfa ]. 157 

Stork, Heron or White Ibis [ —«« ], 95, 136 

Streaked Fantail-Warbler [—UWTW at gam, 
quafewr, quem], 69 

Striated Swallow [=tageraes ], 99 

Stuart Baker, 61, 63, 119, 120, 123, 131, 179, 
182, 209, 226, 242, 245, 254, 257, 260, 263, 
274, 281, 288, 299, 307, 309, 316, 320, 321, 
325, 327, 337, 351, 406, 408, 409, 411, 414, 
424, 450, 454, 460 


Sülapàni, 89 

Sultan Tit [—«m«s, exi, vauifara J, 22 

Sun-bird [= ; gauger], 31, 114, 
116, 156 i 


Sureśvarācārya, 210, 225 
Suśruta, 92, 124, 132, 144, 167, 170, 259, 
274, 284, 285, 292, 330, 449 


Suthora [—W$gV, Wratfe, Waa, Tare J, 
23 


Svetaketu Aruneya 56 

Swallow [= 8, «c, wet, afeer, wies, 
faf, quit, wet ], 92. 99, 100, 101, 
165, 167, 168 

Swallow & Swift [=aeF, Tate], 165, 167 

Swallow Shrikes [—&«mrqew J, 61 

Swamp Partridge [=a], 284 

Swan [—uraég, "ETE, wasted J, 955 136, 
184, 203, 422 ff. 

Swans, Geese & Ducks [—gw ], 95 

Swans, Geese, Ducks & Mergansers [=#a- 
aa, mrued], 422 ff. 

Swift [—sraTdlet, west, pur, feet, faf, 
sfa, gaa, gafers, frosts, wregrer ], 92, 99, 
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4, 
100, 165 ff. 
Swift, as a bird of augury, 166 
Syenayága 216 


T 


Tailor-bird [-zwem, qfe«wr, gied, teas], 
68, 69 

Talking Myna (or Grackle) [= eqatfear ], 
81 

Tawny Eagle [—TWmp, WITT), 73, 200, 
206, 209, 213, 250, 231 

Tawny Fish-Owl, 175 

Tern [=searit Het, Het], 338, 341, 
342, 345 ff. 

Thieving Crow [—«wtfcsrs ], 2 

Thrush [= HeaTgs ], 29, 44, 141 

Tibetan Tern, 347 

Tickell’s Flower-peckers mcd ] 116 


“Timid like a Crow” [rers], 9 
Tit [=axaetia, gee semen], 21, 22 


Tragopan [=T THT, HC], 156, 279, 
280 

Tragopans, Blood Pheasants & Partridges, 
279 tf. 

Tree-creeper [= age, semi J, 40, 41 

Tree-Pie — [—SXTRTRT, 
alert, HTH, ww], 12, 13, 20, 41, 
231, 260 

Tree-Pipit [=waet, wae, gR, shear, 
eprfewr], 107 

Tree-Sparrow =g, agag, qd |, 
92 

Trogon [=0g, Weve, Meg ], 164 

Tropic-bird [=aaxarh ], 377 

Tufted Pochard [=arefrat gw, HAF, 
afas ], 458 

Turdus Macrourus (Shama), 47 

Turkey-Gock, 139 

Turtle Doves, 263 

Twilight Nightjar [—ser, IA, feferer, 


dran ], 171 


U 


Uddalaka Aruni, 56 
Ujjvaladatta, 159 
Urocissa, 14 
Uvvatacarya. 40 


Vaidya, G. V., 228 
Vaidya, K. M., 139 
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Valmiki, 197, 316 

Varahamihira, 2, 6, 12, 13, 98, 106, 150, 260, 
421 

Vasantarája, 2, 6, 8, 12, 13, 31, 45, 48, 49, 
53, 85, 89, 102, 103, 106, 144, 177, 18? 

Velvet-fronted Nuthatch [=at ], 25, 26 

Very Small Heron [=ef x ], 405 

Violet Cuckoo, 130, 131 

Vulture [—Tg, 7, WHA, Wa], 189, 191, 
198, 199, 200, 202, 207, 209, 214, 228 

Vultures and Lammergeyer, 188 ff. 


Ww 


Wagtail [—STT4T&T, WITS, GSTS, GSA], 
18, 45, 52, 102, 127, 135 
Wagtails and Pipits, 102 ff. 


Wall-Creeper [—3 8, IFAR, TAN 
40 


Warbler [=aefeat, afeat, TART, JAT ], 
- 56, 68, 69, 89,- 92 

Water-birds in general [= ], 299 

Water-Crane [ =a>aafra ], 43 

Water-Cock [=A0, WHS, TAH, 
qa, afea ], 138, 139, 269, 301, 358, 
367 

Water-Pipit (=aagl, Tae, sfr, JRT, 
earfeat ], 107 

Water Quail (or Snipe) [= Hae, titer ], 
308 

Waxwing, 97 

Weaver-bird [ = safanr, syerfarsg, PAR, ferm, 
T rer ah, days maia, 

| de wes, fafa, que, 

e eis 88, 89, 94, 96 

Weaver-birds & Munias, 88 ff. 

Web-footed Water-bird (or Goose or Duck) 

[mmm ], 299 

Wedge-tailed Green Pigeons [-mThw, 
ahead, BHA, PHBH, Baa, grid] , 254 

Western Himalayan Barred Owlet | =@sT 


gga], 178 
Western Horned Pheasant [= finium, 
agaf], 280 


Western Palm Swift [=atade, qnae], 
168 

Whimbrel (or Titterel) [= fef] , 366 

Whiskered Bulbuls [= g9qradwe], 36, 37 

Whiskered Tern [= , JRW, 
gma], 94, 157, 349 

Whistler 8, 13, 32, 40, 44, 53, 66, 78, 84, 91, 
123, 134, 137, 156, 165, 168, 169, 190, 
194, 195, 232, 234, 310, 346, 353, 400, 404 

“Whistling Schoolboy”, 52 

Whistling Teal [= wetfer, weet], 353, 450 
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Whistling Thrush [=#itaq], 49, 50 
White, Gilbert, 102, 171 
White & Black Storks with red bills [= 440913- 


qs], 389 
White-backed Vulture [= fafaat tex, furfa- 


afer, aired, fecranet], 188, 190, 191 

White-bellied Drongo [=#ta mT], 38, 
63 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle [—ScEHT, PIRIT, 
TRS, UAA, WTR, FIA], 187, 200, 207, 
212, 213 

White-breasted Kingfisher [=fafndtfa, avg, 
aama J, 156, 157 

White-breasted Waterhen [=a], 124, 
293 

White-browed Fantail Flycatcher [—fagrx ], 
54 

White-cheeked Bulbul [—«wear], 34, 37, 
54, 57 

White-cheeked, White-eared, Black-crested 
Yellow Bulbul [—«zar], 37 

White-crested Kalij Pheasant [=§X, 


afaa, FHT, ananga], 275 

White-crested Laughing Thrushes [—3$89- 
ena, ufawerer], 28, 29 

White-eared Bulbul, 34, 37 

White-eye [—wefmwr, gfamr, ma, WT], 
92, 112, 113 

White-eyed Pochard [=afecaret ], 428, 458 

White-faced Wagtail [—wsww], 106 

White Flycatcher [=a ], 55 

White-fronted Goose [=#eaea ], 437 

White House-Crow [="aanTH, Sperre]. 
8 

White Ibis (or Water-Crow) [= ster$re, 
esa, su, ween, Té» wants, 
waa] , 9, 353, 381, 383, 386, 387, 432 

White Ibis Parties [=aayae: ], 387 

White-naped Pigmy Falcon [=Weat, afte, 
fex, qiien ], 234 

White-necked and  Black-necked —Storks 
[—fürfasws, «aum ], 389, 390 

White or Screech Owl [—stw, "Wc ], 
173, 176 

White Paradise Flycatcher [— ata ], 122 

White Scavenger Vulture [= nania, Ns- 

AAS, WHS, WFA, WHA, wu], 

138, 191, 192, 193, 194 

White Stork [—smxTw, Ta ], 389 

White-tailed Bush Chat [=aefaqat], 45 

White-tailed Sea-eagle [= TANT, adn, 
aat ], 212, 213, 214, 215 

White-throated Fantail Flycatcher [=farg- 
tam}, 54 

White-throated Laughing Thrushes, 29 
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White-throated Munia [=ef ], 45 

White-throated & White-backed Munias 
aim, fufzer, fafefer, fafzet, fates, 
draét ], 89, 90 

White Wagtail [=aaq, ata, atte, 
SARR ]. £5. 49, 86, 102, 103, 104, 106, 107 

White-winged Wood Duck [=2484, 
wage}, 449 

Whooper [—trdxmz ], 423, 426, 427, 432 

Wigeon [=fraraq, fram ]. 454, 455 

Wild birds from damp areas [—99)w |, 
289 

Wild Cock [—3«m$35e |: 138 

Wild Duck [=p Ae, deni. 
Aaa, Aage Fed, ATEA, 
dama, fenrét], 453 

Wilson, 30, 52, 57, 96, 196. 223 

‘Windhover’ [ — gru]. 233 

Wire-tailed Swallow [= qsrit, quitar, farfa- 
qan, Arger, arad] , 49, 55, 99, 100, 
101 

Woodcock [= *sfafax, , Rraditas, 
fenaage, fgufaterc]. 367 

Wood-Owl [= Fray |, 180 

Woodpecker [—smWTE, FH, PANK, PTS- 
HEE, BSH, TTA, aE, FAH, 
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IAES, WHA, MATa], 26, 27, 40, 41, 
54, 119,-120, 122 
Wood Pigeon [=eanqread ], 256 
Wordsworth, 33 | 


Wrens [—fwgx ], 40, 42 


Y 
Yàska, 73 
Yellow-billed Blue Magpies —[-qW$e, 
dria], 12, 14 


Yellow-cheeked Tit [=efeaeqfa, wer]. 
22 

Yellow-eyed Hawk [=m MEATA 
w4 ], 218 

Yellow-headed Wagtail  [—gIfxza ], 


76, 105 
[= ige 


Yellow-headed 
safi% l, 50 

Yellow-legged Herring Gull [-—35xT8ffs ], 
340 

Yellow Wagtail [=a@wrde, daem, n, 
Taga, Wid, Aa, a, NA, 
AAR, wa, Mafa], 40, 76, 103, 
104, 105 

Yellow-wattled Lapwing [= agamn, feefefsr, 
qaqa, «amm ], 85, 357, 360 
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The following Index was compiled using two earlier reference lists, those 
of Mrs. E. Linke (1997) and Prof. Dr. André Couture (1998). The present 
revision includes the Pali [P] and Prakrit [Pkt] names as well as those Sanskrit 
[Skt] terms mentioned by K. N. Dave. In addition to the English names used by 
Dave, which are usually the same as those found in the well-known guides of 
Salim Ali (other colloquial names are placed in parentheses), we thought it 
useful to include those changes in nomenclature which appear in the 
authoritative guide to the birds of India and related countries, recently published 
by R. Grimmett, C. Inskipp, and T. Inskipp. The differences in the Scientific and 
English names occuring in this book are the result of the revision- of the 
taxonomy of the birds of the world published by Sibley and Monroe (1990). To 
facilitate the consultation of this guide, we chose to place the new names in 
brackets. The French names, that follow the English names [Fr., if unclear], are 
drawn from the authoritative reference published by the Commission internatio- 
nale des noms français des oiseaux in 1993. Words preceded by an asterisk (*) 
were not found in any dictionary. This Index is intended to facilitate the use of 
Dave's book. It does not indicate, except in a few cases, the status of these 
identifications which range from being practically certain to being no more than 
hypothetical. 
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a anga-hetuka (P), Phaenicophaeus tristis, 
[Large] Green-billed Malkoha, Malkoha 
triste; "the two Sirkeer Cuckoos, the 
Punjab Sirkeer and the Bengal Sirkeer 
Cuckoo" (ref. unclear, the only known 
Sirkeer is : Phaenicophaeus leschenaultii, 


agni-kantha, Mirafra javanica [M. 
cantillans], Singing Bushlark, Alouette de 
Java, 110 
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Sirkeer Cuckoo [Sirkeer Malkoha], 
Malcoha sirkir), 140 
angaraka, Dicrurus adsimilis [D. macro- 
cercus], (Common) Black Drongo (or 
King-crow), Drongo brillant, 40, 63 
angara-cüdaka, Pycnonotus atriceps, Black- 
headed Bulbul; Bulbul cap-nègre; 
Pycnonotus melanicterus, Black-crested 
Bulbul, Bulbul à tête noire, 34, 39 
adila (or *adilla) (Pkt), small bats, cf. Skt 
alila s 
atyūha, Cuculus varius [Hierococcyx 
Varius], Common Hawk Cuckoo (or 
Brainfever Bird), Coucou shikra, 132, 140, 
293; Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 293 
anala, Falco tinnunculus, [Common] Kestrel, 
Faucon crécerelle, 233 
andha-kāka, Ardeola grayii, Paddy Bird or 
Pond Heron [Indian Pond Heron], Crabier 
.de Gray, 404-405 
anna-düsaka, used for gregarious and crop- 
damaging Fringillidae of the subfamily 
Emberezinae, esp. Emberiza melano- 
cephala, Black-headed Bunting, Bruant 
mélanocéphale; Emberiza bruniceps, Red- 
headed Bunting, Bruant à tête rousse, 95- 
96, 141 4 
anyabhrta-paksa-káka, any of the Corvidae, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille) 
"black-plumaged like the Koel" (anya- 
bhrta, cf. parabhrt), 6 
anya-vápa, parasitic Cuckoos (family Cucu- 
lidae), in contrast to non-parasitic Mal- 
kohas and Coucals, 127-128 
aparajita, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 
apandura-kapota, Streptopelia decoacto, 
(Indian) Ring Dove [Eurasian Collared D.], 
Tourterelle turque, 257, 258 
amrta-vākā, female of the Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon, Faucon pélerin, 225, 
226; called “ Singing Hawk " or * Chanting 
Falcon ", 226. 
ambaka-maddari (P), any of the Coryidae, 
tribe Oriolini, genus Oriolus, esp. Oriolus 
oriolus, Golden Oriole [Eurasian Golden 
Oriole], Loriot d'Europe; Oriolus 
xanthornus, Black-headed Oriole [Black- 
hooded Oriole], Loriot à capuchon noir, 77, 
78. 
ambaka-pilika, ambaka-pilika, ambaki- 
pilika (Pkt), 77, 78 
ambu-kukkutika, ambu-kukkutr, the smallest 
of the Rails or Crakes (Fr. Riles), 292 
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aranya-kaka, Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire; Corvus macrorhynchos, 
Jungle Crow [Large-billed Crow], 
Corneille à gros bec, 6, 7 
aranya-cataka, may refer to certain 
Alaudidae such as: Eremopterix grisea, 
Ashy-crowned Finch Lark [Ashy-crowned 
Sparrow Lark], Moinelette croisée; 
Ammomanes phoenicurus, Rufous-tailed 
Finch Lark [Rufous-tailed Lark], Ammo- 
mane à queue rouge, 110-111 
arista-kanka, Haliastur indus, Brahminy 
Kite, Milan sacré, 243 
aruna, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour royal, 
196 
aruna-kapota, Streptopelia tranquebarica, 
Red Turtle Dove [Red Collared Dove], 
Tourterelle à téte grise, 257, 259, 260 
aruna-krauüca, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
Flamingo [Greater Flamingo], Flamant 
rose, 413 
arjuna, "may refer to an albino form of the 
' white Peacock imported from China,” 55, 
270 
arjunaka, Terpsiphone paradisi, [Asian] 
Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitrec de paradis, 
35,56, 122 
alaja, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 188, 
194, 195; regarded as the king of Eagles, 
200, 201 
aliklava, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, Pallas's 
Sea Eagle [Pallas's Fish Eagle], Pygargue 
de Pallas, 214 
alila, Apus affinis, House Swift, Martinet des 
maisons, 166, 167 
aluna(-hamsa) (ASoka Pkt), Dendrocygna 
bicolor, Large Whistling Teal [Fulvous 
Whistling-Duck], Dendrocygne fauve, 450 
alpa-kapinjala, two small Quails : Perdicula 
asiatica, Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicule 
rousse-gorge; Perdicula argoondah, Rock 
Bush Quail, Perdicule argoondah, 286 
avabhafjana, Anastomus oscitans, Openbill 
Stork [Asian Openbill], Bec-ouvert indien, 
396: 
asvaka, small birds having a certain 
similarity of habits with a frisky little colt : 
Bushchats (Fr. Tariers), Wheatears and 
Chats (Fr. Traquets), the Indian Robin (Fr. 
Pseudotraquet indien, the [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin (Fr. Shama dayal), also the 
White Wagtail (Fr. Bergeronnctte grise), 
44, 45, 47 
asvaka-cataka, 45, idem 
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aévaka śrīvāda, Copsychus saularis, [Orien- 
tal] Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 50 


asvakhya(ka). cf. asakkhaya (P), and a$vaka 


a 


akàüsa-yogini, Falco tinnunculus, [Common] 
Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle, 233 

aghata, refers to all Woodpeckers (Fr. Pics), 
119 

aja, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 195 

aja-grdhra, idem, 188 

ataka-cataka, Buntings (Fr. Bruants), 93, 96 

ata, ata (P), Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, 
Ibis noir, 380, 384 

ati, átr, idem, 351, 353, 381, 382, 383, 386 

adi (Pkt), idem, 384 

atayin, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black 
K.], Milan noir, 245 

ati, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux à collier, 353 

átma-ghosa, a variety of Corvidae, genus 
Corvus, 3 n. 4 3 

ārā, ārā-mukhī, Limosa limosa, Black-tailed 
Godwit, Barge à queue noire, 366 

ari, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux à collier, 353 

āsakkhaya (or *āsakkha) (Pkt), cf. aśvaka, 
asvakhya 

asura-kakola, Corvus corax, [Common] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 5, 6, 11 


indrabha, Lophophorus impejanus, Impeyan 
Pheasant [Himalayan Monal], Lophophore 
resplendissant, 277, 278 

illala, any of the Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 
100 


u 


ukkusa (P). 214, cf. maha ukkusa 

utkrosa, may refer to several noisy Fish or 
Sea Eagles (Fr. Pygargues) : Haliaeetus 
leucoryphus, Pallas's Sea Eagle [P. Fish 
Eagle], Pygargue de Pallas; Ichthyophaga 
ichthyaetus, Grey-headed Fishing Eagle 
[G. Fish Eagle], Pygargue à téte grise, 


185ff., 213ff., 342; Haliaeetus leucogaster, ` 


White-bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
187, 213; also Laridae, Larini (Gulls / 
Goélands, Mouette) and Sternini (Tern / 
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Sterne) tribes, and Numenius arquata, 
[Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendré, 185, 
341-342, cf. kurara 

utkrosa-kurara, any of the Laridae, Larini 
and Sternini tribes (Gull, Tern / Goéland, 
Mouette, Sterne); also Fishing [Fish] and 
Sea Eagles (Fr. Pygargues), 342 

utkrosr kurarr, any of the Laridae, Sternini 
tribe (Tern / Sterne) ; also Numenius 
arquata, [Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendré 
(Curlew), 341, 342; cf. kurarr. 

utpatya-pakala, Hirundo rustica, Common 
Swallow [Barn S.], Hirondelle rustique; 
Hirundo smithii, Wire-tailed Swallow, 
Hirondelle à longs brins; Delichon urbica, 
Housé Martin, Hirondelle de fenêtre [now 
subdivided into : Delichon urbica, Northern 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenétre ; 
Delichon dasypus, Asian House Martin, 
Hirondelle de Bonaparte ; Delichon 
nipalensis, Nepal House Martin, Hiron- ' 
delle du Népal], 100 

utpada-Sayana, Vanellus indicus, Red- 
wattled Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 360. 

uddipaka, may refer to: Aquila rapax, 
Tawny Eagle, Aigle ravisseur, 208 

uddipaka-grdhra, Sarcogyps calvus, Black 
(or King) Vulture [Red-headed ME)? 
Vautour royal, 188 

upacakra, Ammoperdix griseogularis, See- 
see Partridge, Perdrix si-si, 282; Tadorna 
ferruginea, Ruddy Sheldrake [Ruddy 
Shelduck], Tadorne casarca, 450; or 
Shelducks (Fr. Tadornes) in general, 450 

uma, Monticola solitarius, Blue Rock 
Thrush, Monticole merle-bleu, 48 

uragásana, a mythical epithet evoking either 
the Heliaeetus leucogaster, White-bellied 
Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, or any bird of 
the Accipitridae family, genus Spilornis 
(Serpent Eagle / Serpentaire), 207 

ulüka, any of the large typical Strigidae (Owl 
/ Hibou, Chouette), 176, 177 

ulüka-cetr, any of the small typical Strigidae 
(Owlet / Chevéchette, Chevéche), 176 
ustra-ratha, Struthio camelus, Ostrich, 
Autruche d’ Afrique (imported bird), 281 
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ürdhva-karmolüka, any of the Strigidae, 
genus Otus (Scops Owl / Petit-duc), 178 
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eka-putraka; Hemiprocne longipennis 
[Hemiprocne coronata], Crested Swift 
[Crested Treeswift], Hémiprocné longi- 
penne, 168 . 

ekanga-varaka, any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), 159 


k 


kakara, Pterocles exustus, Indian Sandgrouse 
[Chestnut-bellied Sandgrouse], Ganga à 
ventre brun, 265 

kakufjala, 137, ct. cataka 

kakubha, Tetraogallus himalayensis, 
Himalayan Snowcock, Tétraogalle de 
l Himalaya, 139, 284 

kakubhākāra; idem, 139 : 

kanka, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, Pallas's Sea 
Eagle [P. Fish Eagle, Pygargue de Pallas, 
195, 213, 214, 229, 243; Ardea cinerea, 
Grey Heron, Héron cendré, 219, 224, 400, 
401, 402; Haliastur indus, Brahminy Kite, 
Milan sacré, 242, 243, 245 

kankeru, Ardea purpurea, Purple Heron, 
Héron pourpré, 402 

kacchela, varieties of wild Quails (Fr. 
Cailles), or more likely, of Bustard Quails 
[Buttonquails] (Fr. Turnix), 289 

kataprü ulüka, Tyto capensis, Grass Owl, 
Effraie du cap, 174 

katuka, may refer to the Vanellus gregarius, 
Sociable Lapwing, Vanneau sociable, 360- 
361 : 

katu-kvana, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien; Vanellus 
malabaricus, Yellow-wattled Lapwing, 
Vanneau du Malabar; or still Vanellus 
spinosus [duvaucelii], Spur-winged Plover 
(Lapwing) {River Lapwing], Vanneau a 
éperons, 360 

kathaku, katharu, Upupa epox, [Common] 
Hoopoe, Huppe fasciée, 162 

kana-bhaksaka, 96, cf. anna-düsaka 

kanátina, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

kantha-nidaka, Falco tinnunculus, [Com- 
mon] Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle, 233, 234 

kantha-pàla, kantha-vala, Podiceps cristatus, 
Great Crested Grebe, Grébe huppé, 369, 
462 3 

kanthagni, Mirafra javanica [M. cantillans], 
Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Java, 110 

kandola, Galerida cristata, Crested Lark, 
Cochevis huppé, 111 

kandüra (Pkt), Leptoptilos javanicus, Lesser 
Adjutant Stork, Marabout chevelu, 395 
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kandagalaka, Sitta castanea, Chestnut- 
bellied Nuthatch, Sitelle à ventre marron 
(and subspecies), 26, 27; other varieties of 
Sittidae (Nuthatch / Sitelle), 26, 27 

kandalaka, Sitta castanea, Chestnut-bellied 
Nuthatch, Sitelle à ventre marron (and 
subspecies), 26 

kandalī, various Sittidae (Nuthatch / Sitelle), 
24ff.; Sitta castanea, Chestnut-bellied 
Nuthatch, Sitelle à ventre marron (and 
subspecies), 25ff.; Sitta frontalis, Velvet- 
fronted Nuthatch, Sitelle veloutée, 25, 26 

kapardika, Ceryle rudis, Pied Kingfisher, 
Martin-pêcheur pie; or Megaceryle 
lugubris, Greater Pied Kingfisher [Crested 
K.], Martin-pécheur tacheté, which is the 
related species found above 800 m in the 
Himalayas, 155, 219, 234 

kapifijala, Francolinus pondicerianus, Grey 
Partridge, Francolin. gris, 58, 93, 283; 
Cuculus varius, Common Hawk Cuckoo, 
Coucou shikra, 93, 131; Nyctyornis 
athertoni, Blue-bearded Bee-eater, Guépier 

` à barbe bleue, 148; Lerwa lerwa, Snow 
Partridge, Lerva des neiges, 284 

kapifijali, female of the Francolinus pondi- 
cerianus, Grey Partridge, Francolin gris, 58 

kapeksuka, Phoenicurus ochruros, Black 
Redstart, Rougequeue noir, 49 

kapota, any of the Columbidae (Pigeon, 
Dove / Pigeon, Tourterelle), 24, 27, 250ff., 
257ff. 

kapotaki, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 45 

kapotika, any of the Sittidae (Nuthatch / 
Sitelle), 24, 27 

kapoti, idem, 24 

kamanacchada-kanka, Haliastur indus, 
Brah-many Kite, Milan sacré, 243 

kambvatayin, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacré, 244 

karaka, any of the Sittidae (Nuthatch / Si- 
telle), 24ff. 

karata, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corneille, Corbeau), 
1,3 

karavika (P), Copsychus malabaricus, 
[White-rumped] Shama, Shama à croupion 
blanc; Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47, 52 

karáyiká, any of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvinae, genus Dendrocitta (Treepie / 
Témia), 12, 13 

karala-phala baka, Ephippiorhynchus asia- 
ticus, Black-necked Stork, Jabiru d'Asie, 
392 
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karkata, karkataka, Pelargopsis capensis, 

" (Brown-headed) Stork-billed Kingfisher, 
Martin-chasseur gurial, 156 

karkaraksa, karkaranga, Motacilla alba, Pied 
Wagtail [White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 
106 

karkarī, any of the Picidae (Woodpecker / 
Pic), 122 

karkaretu, Pelargopsis capensis, (Brown- 
headed) Stork-billed Kingfisher, Martin- 
chasseur gurial, 156; Grus virgo, 
Demoiselle Crane, Grue demoiselle, 312, 
313, 320, 321 

karnayala vafijula, Podiceps nigricollis, 
Black-necked Grebe (or Eared G.), Grébe à 
cou noir, 462 

karnikara, Pycnonotus jocosus, Red- 
whiskered Bulbul, Bulbul orphée, 35, 37 

kamiyaka, cf. ralà 

karburánga, may refer to the Dinopium 
benghalense, Golden-backed (three-toed) 
Woodpecker [Common Flameback], Pic du 
Bengale, 120 

kala-kantha, any of the Cuculidae with 
sonorous call: Cuculus canorus, Common 
(European) Cuckoo [Eurasian C.], Coucou 
gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic). Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 128 

kalandaka, kalindaka (P), Sitta castanea, 
Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch, Sitelle à ventre 
marron (and subspecies); also the Large 
Indian Squirrel, 26 

*kala-panavika, any of the Burhinidae 
(Stone Plover [Thick-knee] / Oedicnéme), 
332, cf. panavika 

kalavinka, a generic term for Sparrow-like 
birds, 95, with a sweet voice, 94, 167: 
Turdus boulboul, Grey-winged Blackbird, 
Merle à ailes grises, 49; Turdus merula, 
[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 49, 50, 
93; any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Ploceinae (Weaver / Tisserin), 88, 94; 
Galerida cristata, Crested Lark, Cochevis 
huppé, 93; Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal; Copsychus 
malabaricus, [White-rumped] . Shama, 
Shama à croupion blanc; Turdus merula, 
[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 93; 
Pyrrhula erythrocephala, Red-headed 
Bullfinch, Bouvreuil à téte rouge, 94; other 
birds of the genus Pyrrhula (Bullfinch / 
Bouvreuil), 95; Pyrrhoplectes epauletta, 
Gold-headed Black Finch [Gold-naped F.], 
Pyrrhoplecte à nuque d'or, 94 
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kala-hamsa, stands for all grey Geese, 422, 
426ff., esp. Anser anser, Greylag Goose, 
Oie cendrée, 426, 436ff.; also Anser 
fabalis, Bean Goose, Oie des moissons; and 
Anser albifrons, [Greater] White-fronted 
Goose, Oie rieuse, 437 

kalaha-priya (-sarika), Acridotheres tristis, 
Common Myna, Martin triste, 82, 85, 87; 
Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] Starling, 
Etourneau sansonnet, 87 

kalahakula, Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste, 85 

kalatina, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

kalanunadi kalavinka, Turdus merula, 
[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 93 

kali-kara, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus], 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 63, 65 $ 

kalinga, idem, 65 

kavari, Sturnus pagodarum, Brahmany Myna 
[Brahmany Starling], Etourneau des 
pagodes, 85, 86 

kasika, Recurvirostra avosetta, [Pied] 
Avocet, Avocette élégante, 361 

kahakaharava, Garrulax leucolophus, White- 
crested Laughingthrush, Garrulaxe à huppe 
blanche, 28 

kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier, 1, 2; Corvus corone, 
Carrion Crow, Corneille noire; Corvus 
macrorhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed 
C.], Corbeau à gros bec, 1, 2, 7 

kaka-cchadi-khafijana, Motacilla madaraspa- 
tensis, Large Pied Wagtail [White-browed _ 
W.], Bergeronnette indienne, 103 

kaka-tundaka-karandava, Mergellus albel- 
lus, Smew, Harle piette, 459 

kakara, Pterocles exustus, Common (Indian) 
Sandgrouse [Chesnut-bellied S.], Ganga à 
ventre brun, 265 

kaka-ruka, Asio flammeus, Short-eared Owl, 
Hibou des marais, 179 

kaka-vam$a, any of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus (Crow / Corneille, 
Corbeau), 20 

kakola, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corneille, Corbeau), 
Iff.; Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire; Corvus macrorhynchos, 
Jungle Crow [Large-billed Crow], Corbeau 
a gros bec, 1, 6, 7; Corvus corone, Carrion 
Crow, Corneille noire and/or Corvus 
macrorhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed 
Crow], Corbeau a gros bec, 1, 7, 11, 20; 
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Corvus corax, [Common] Raven, Grand 
Corbeau, 2, 6; all black Corvidae, 3, 8 

kacaksa, .Ceryle rudis, Pied Kingfisher, 
Martin-pécheur pie; or Megaceryle 
lugubris, Greater Pied Kingfisher [Crested 
K.], Martin-pécheur tacheté, which is the 
related species found above 800 m in the 
Himalayas, 155; Mycteria leucocephala, 
Painted Stork, Tantale indien, 395 

kücáksa-baka, Mycteria leucocephala, 
Painted Stork, Tantale indien, 395 

kaficana, any of the Corvidae, tribe Oriolini, 
genus Oriolus (Oriole / Loriot), 79 

kàna-kapota, Streptopelia tranquebarica, Red 
Turtle Dove [Red Collared D.], Tourterelle 
à téte grise, 257, 259, 450 

kánüka, Nettapus coromandalianus; Cotton 
Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 450 

kadamba-hamsa, Anser indicus, Bar-headed 
Goose, Oie a téte barrée, 426, 438 

kama-carf, Passer domesticus, ‚House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92 

kamuka, idem, 92 

*kayara (Pkt), 265, cf. Skt kutittira, 

karanda, Mergus merganser, Common Merg- 
anser (Eastern Goosander), Grand Harle, 
459 l 

karandava, Fulica atra, [Common] Coot, 
Foulque macroule, 299ff.; a generic term 
for Swans / Cygnes, Geese / Oies, Ducks / 
Canards, Mergansers / Harles, 422; Anas 
platyrhynchos, Mallard (or Wild Duck), 
Canard colvert, 453; Mergus merganser, 
Common Merganser (Eastern Goosander), 
Grand Harle, 459, 460 

karpasika, Elanus caeruleus, Black-winged 
Kite [Black-shouldered K.], Élanion blac 
(or blanc), 246 

kalaka baja, Falco rusticolus, Gyrfalcon, 
Faucon gerfaut, 219 

kala-kantha, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92, 93; 
Motacilla madaraspatensis, Large Pied 
Wagtail [White-browed W.], Bergeronnette 
indienne, 103; Pavo cristatus, [Indian] 
Peafowl (or Peacock), Paon bleu, 293 

kala-kantha-kalavinka, Copsychus malaba- 
ricus, [White-rumped] Shama, Shama à 
croupion blanc, 46, 93, 94; Copsychus 
saularis, [Oriental] Magpic Pobin, Shama 
dayal, 46, 50, 93, 94 

kala-kant(h)a(ka) dātyūha, Pseudibis 
papillosa, Black Ibis, Ibis noir, 224, 294, 
385 
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kālakā, female of the Dicrurus adsimilis [ma- 
crocercus], (Common) Black Drongo (or 
Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 40, 63 

kāla-kurara, may refer to “dark-plumaged” 
Fishing [Fish] Eagles or Sea Eagles (Fr. 
Pygargues), 186 

kāla-kūta, Pica pica, [Black-billed] Magpie, 
Pie bavarde, 12, 14, 20 

kala-kokila (P; Ja V 419,13) Eudynamys 
scolapacea, [Asian] Koel, Coucou koël, 
129 

kalagrdhra, Aegypius monachus, Cinereous 
Vulture, Vautour moine, 188, 190 

kala-cataka, Turdus boulboul, Grey-winged 
Blackbird, Merle à ailes grises, 49; Turdus 
merula, [Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 
52; Dicrurus adsimilis (macrocercus), 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 49 

kālajña-kukkua, Lophura leucomelanos, 
Kalij Pheasant, Faisan leucomèle, 275 

kala-puccha-cataka, may refer to any of the 
Fringillidae, genus Pyrrhula (Bullfinch / 
Bouvreuil), 94, 95 

kala-prstha-kanka, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas's Sea Eagle [Pallas's Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 213 

kala-baka, Ciconia nigra, Black Stork, 
Cigogne noire, 390 

kala-hamsa (P; Paramatthajotika II 277,12), 
Branta ruficullis, Red-breasted Goose, 
Bernache à cou roux, 436 

kavrka, any of the Passeridae, subfamily Plo- 
ceinae (Weaver / Tisserin), 89 

kastha-kutta, kastha-küta, any of the Picidae 
(Woodpecker / Pic), 26, 119 

kastha-Suka, Psittakula krameri, Rose-ringed 
Parakeet (cr Paroquet), Perruche à collier, 
143-144 

kasiha (Pkt), any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican 
/ Pélican), 370 

kikidivi, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Pelargopsis 
capensis, (Brown-headed) Stork-billed 
Kingfisher, Martin-chasseur gurial, 156; 
Halcyon smyrnensis, "White-breasted 
Kingfisher [White-throated K.], Martin- 
pécheur de Smyrne, 156 

kiki, Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien, 17 

kikrvika, Pelargopsis capensis, (Brown- 
headed) Stork-billed Kingfisher, Martin- 
chasseur gurial, 157 

kinkira, Clamator coromandus, Red-winged 
Crested Cuckoo [Chestnut-winged C.], 
Coucou à collier, 135-136 
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kinkirata, any of the Cuculidae (Cuckoo / 
Coucou), 23, 136; or Psittacidae (Parakeet / 
Perruche), 23, 140 

kinkirata-Suka, Psittacula alexandri, (Indian) 
Red-breasted Parakeet (Paroquet), Perruche 
a moustaches, 144 

kiriti, Melophus lathami, Crested Bunting, 
Bruant huppé, 96 

kicuka, Sasia ochracea, Rufous Piculet 
[White-browed], Picumne à sourcils 
blancs; Picumnus innominatus, Speckled 
Piculet, Picumne tacheté, 120-121 

kir$à (kirsa), Merops orientalis, (Small) 
Green (or Common Indian) Bee-eater, 
Guépier d'Orient, 149f. 

kiva(-sauna) (Pkt), Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptére, 193 

kukuttaka, Upupa epox, [Common] Hoopoe, 
Huppe fasciée, 162 

kukkuta, Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl 
(Common or Wild Cock), Coq bankiva, 
138 

kukkuiaka, Galloperdix spadicae, .Red 
Spurfowl, Galloperdrix rouge, 281 

kukkutika, small Rails or Crakes (Fr. Ráles), 
292 , " 

kukkubha, Centropus sinensis, [Greater] 
Coucal, Grand Coucal, 71, 137ff. 

kunkuma-ciidaka, Garrulax erythrocephalus, 
Red-headed Laughingthrush [Chestnut- 
crowned L.], Garrulaxe à téte rousse, 29 

kunkuma-dhimra-kapota, Streptopelia sene- 
galensis, Little Brown Dove [Laughing D.], 
Tourterelle maillée, 257 

kunkumarakta, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacré, 29 

kuja(-cataka), refers to any of the Alaudidae, 
genera Eremoptrix and Ammomanes 
(Finch Lark [Sparrow Lark], Lark / 
Moinelette, Ammomane), 110, cf. aranya- 
cataka 

kutaru, Megalaima zeylanica, Northern 
(Large) Green Barbet [Brown-headed B.], 
Barbu à téte brune; Megalaina lineata, 
Lineated Barbet, Barbu rayé, 124 

kuti-düsaka (P), Riparia riparia, Collared 
(Indian) Sand Martin [Sand M.], 
Hirondelle de rivage; Hirundo concolor, 
Dusky Crag Martin, Hirondelle concolore 
(or Hirundo rupestris, [Eurasian] Crag 
Martin, Hirondelle des rochers), 99 

kuthaku, Upupa epox, [Common] Hoopoe, 
Huppe fasciée, 162 

kunapi, Sturnus contra, Pied Myna [Asian 
Pied Starling], Etourneau pie, 85, 86 
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kunāla (P), Rostratula benghalensis, Painted 
Snipe [Greater Painted-snipe], Rhynchée 
peinte; Gallicrex cinerea, Watercock, Râle 
à crête; or Lophura leucomelanos, Kalij 
Pheasant, Faisan leucomèle, 308 

kundali, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour royal, 
188, 190 

kutittira, Francolinus gularis, (Kayah or) 
Swamp Partridge [Swamp Francolin], 
Francolin multiraie, 283 

kunala, idem 

kubja(-cataka), 111, cf. kuja(-cataka) 

kumáraka, male of the Turnicidae (Button- 
quail / Turnix), 291, cf. 286-287 

kumàri $yámà, Copsychus malabaricus, 
[White-rumped] Shama, Shama à croupion 
blanc, 50 

kumuda, Elanus caeruleus, Black-winged 
Kite [Black-shouldered K.], Élanion blac 
(or blanc), 246 

kumbha, Centropus sinensis, [Greater] 
Coucal, Grand Coucal, 138 

kumbhakara-kukkuta, idem, 138 

kumbholüka, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou, Chouette), 138, 176, 180, esp. 
Wood Owls, having no ear-tufts, 180 

kurankura-sarasa, Grus leucogeranus, Great 
White Crane [Siberian C.], Grue de 
Sibérie, 320 

kurantaka, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 326, 329 

ku-rabaka, see ku-ravaka 

kurara (f. kurarī), Pandion haliaetus, Osprey, 
Balbuzard pécheur; also Fishing [Fish] 
Eagles or Sea Eagles / Pygargues, 185ff., 
341, 348; any Laridae of the Larini tribe 
(Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 185, 341ff., and 
sometimes of the Sternini tribe (Tern / 
Sterne), 342-343; Numenius arquata, 
[Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendré, 341- 
342; Grus virgo, Demoiselle Crane, Grue 
demoiselle, 186, 312, 320, 321, 341; 
according to Dave, Terns (Fr. Sternes), or 
Numenius arquata, [Eurasian] -Curley, 
Courlis cendré, are the birds whose calls 
may be compared to the sorrowful wail of 
women, 342-343, 364-365 

kKuraranghri, Larus cachinnans, Yellow- 
legged (Herring) Gull, Goéland leucophée; 
Larus ichthyaetus, Great Black-headed 
Gull [Pallas's G.], Goéland ichthyaéte, 340 

kurarika, the smallest of the Terns: Sterna 
albifrons, Little Tern, Sterne naine; 
Chlidonias hybridus, Whiskered Tern, 
Guifette moustac, 348, 350 
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kurari (feminine form of kurara, used for 
birds smaller than Gulls), any Laridae of 
the Sternini tribe (Tern / Sterne), 341-342, 
347-348; also. Numenius arquata, 
[Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendré, 185, 
341-342, 248, 364-366 

ku-ravaka, Dendrocitta vagabunda, Indian 
Treepie [Rufous T.], Témia vagabonde; 
Dendrocitta formosae, Himal-ayan Treepie 
[Grey T.], Témia de Swinhoe, 12, 13 

* kurukuficità, idem, 12 

kuru-bahu, Pomatorhinus ruficollis, Rufous- 
necked Scimitar Babbler [Streak-breasted 
S. B.], Pomatorhin à col roux; Poma- 
torhinus horsfieldii, Slaty-headed Scimitar 
Babbler [Indian S. B.], Pomatorhin de 
Horsfield, 28 ó 

kuru-bāhuka, esp. Garrulax ruficollis, 
Rufous-necked Laughingthrush, Garrulaxe 
à col roux, 28; Turdoides caudatus, 
Common Babbler, Cratérope indien; 
Tordoides striatus, Jungle' Babbler, 
Cratérope de brousse, 28, 29 

*kula-vārī, small Rails or Crakes (Fr. Râles), 
esp. Gallirallus striatus, Blue-breasted 
Banded Rail [Slaty-breasted R.], Râle strié; 
Rallina eurizonoides, Banded Crake [Slaty- 
legged C.], Rále de forêt, 292 

kulála, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / Hibou, 
Chouette), 138; certain Wood Owls, esp. 
Strix leptogrammica, Brown Wood Owl, 
Chouette leptogramme, 180 

kulāla-kukkuta, Centropus sinensis, 
[Greater] Coucal, Grand Coucal, 137, 138, 
150; Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl 
(Common or Wild Cock), Coq bankiva, 
138 

kulāla-kukkubha, Centropus sinensis, 
[Greater] Coucal, Grand Coucal, 138 

kulālī śakunikā, Merops orientalis, (Small) 
Green (or Common Indian) Bee-eater, 
Guépier d'Orient, 150 

ku-linga, Dicrurus adsimilis (macrocercus), 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 63; various smali birds 
moving about on the ground in search of 
food (Sparrow, Finch, Bunting / Moineau, 
Roselin, Bruant), 92, 95; Grus grus, 
Common Crane, Grue cendrée, 315 

ku-lingaka, Turdus boulboul, Grey-winged 
Blackbird, Merle a ailes grises; Copsychus 
saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama 
dayal, 50, 93; Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, and related 
species, 167; certain Accipitridae of the 
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genus Accipiter, including Accipiter 
badius, Shikra, Épervier shikra, 235-236 

ku-lingaka, Accipiter nisus, [Eurasian] 
Sparrowhawk, Épervier d'Europe, 199 

kulikà, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted- 
winged Stare [Starling], Étourneau à ailes 
tachetées, 83 

kuvaya, Tyto alba, Barn (White, Screech) 
Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173 

kuvi, idem, 173 

kusitaka, Recurvirostra avosetta, [Pied] 
Avocet, Avocette élégante, 361 

*künja (read : kunca or konca; Pkt), Grus 
virgo, Demoiselle Crane, Grue demoiselle, 
320 

küta-paksi, any of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genera Cissa, Urocissa and Pica 
(Magpie / Pie, Pirolle), 12 

küni, female of the Turnicidae (Bustard Quail 
[Buttonquail] / Turnix), 291 

krkarata, any of the Alaudidae, genus 
Mirafra (Bushlark / Alouette), as distinct 
from Mirafra javanica [M. cantillans], 
Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Java, 110, 
cf. krakarata 

krkala, cf. krakara; refers to Syrrhaptes 
tibetanus, Tibetan Sandgrouse, Syrrhapte 
du Tibet , 266, 267 

krkalasaka, Circus pygargus, Montagu's 
Harrier, Busard cendré, 247 

krkavaku, Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl, 
Coq bankiva, 273 

krkalika, Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, 
Chevéche brame, 177 

krśa, any of the Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 
99, 165 

krsa-kantha (saranga), Tetrax tetrax, Little 
Bustard, Outarde canepetiére, 325, 328 

krsa-küta, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Dendrocitta (Treepie / Témia), 12, 
13, 20 

krsi-dvista, 96, cf. anna-dügaka 

krsna-kaka, Corvus macrorhynchos, Jungle 
Crow [Large-billed C.], Corneille à gros 
bec, 1, 3, 7; Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire and/or Corvus macro- 

' rhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed C.], 
Corneille à gros bec, 1, 6, 7, 20 

krsna-griva, Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal; Copsychus 
malabaricus, [White-rumped] Shama, 
Shama à croupion blanc, 94; Ephippio- 
rhynchus asiaticus, Black-necked Stork, 
Jabiru d’ Asie, 391 

krsna-cüda, Pycnonotus cafer, Red-vented 
Bulbul, Bulbul à ventre rouge, 35 
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krsna-tittira, Francolinus francolinus, Black 
Partridge [Black Francolin], Francolin noir, 
283 

krsna-paksr, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien; Monticola 
cinclorhynchus, Blue-headed Rock Thrush 
[Blue-capped R. T.], Monticole à croupion 
roux, 46, 48; 

krsna-patrin, idem, 46 

krsna-pecaka, Ninox scutulata, Brown Hawk 
Owl, Ninoxe hirsute, 179 

krsna-Sakuni, Corvus corax, [Common] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 5, 7; Saxicoloides 
fulicata, Indian Robin, Pseudotraquet 
indien, 46 

krsna-samsthana, refers to : Falco rusticolus, 
Gyrfalcon, Faucon gerfaut, 219 

krsna jalakukkutr, Gallinula chloropus, 
[Cotnmon] Moorhen, Gallinule poule- 
d'eau, 292-293 

krsnaksa-Syena, "Brown-eyed Falcon", a 
term used by Muslim Falconers, 217 

krsnánga-suka, Psittacula roseata, Blossom- 
headed Parakeet (Paroquet), Perruche à tête 
rose, 143, 144 2 

krsnika, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian Robin, 
Pseudotraquet indien, 46; may refer to: 
Monticola cinclorhynchus, ‘Blue-headed 
Rock Thrush [Blue-capped R. T.], 
Monticole à croupion roux, 48 

keśarāja, Dicrurus hottentottus, Hair-crested 
Drongo [Spangled D.], Drongo à criniére, 
64 

keśya, idem, 64 

kesarr, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican / Péli- 
can), 370 

kairata, non-parasitic Cuculidae of the genus 
Phaenicophaeus (Malkoha, Sirkeer / 
Malcoha), 140 

koila (for: Avas&yaka" "giri, read: 
Milabhasya 113 on Avasyaka-Nijjutti 
271b; Pkt), 128, cf. kokila 

kokathu, Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar à longue queue; Treron 
sphenura, Wedge-tailed Green Pigeon, 
Colombar chanteur, 254 

koka-deva, idem, 254 

kokila, Eudynamys scolopacea, [Asian] Koel, 


Coucou koél; also Cuculus canorus, 


European or Grey [Eurasian] Cuckoo, 
Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
or Asiatic [Oriental] Cuckoo, Coucou 
oriental, 128 : 
konca (P) Phoenicopterus ruber, Common 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose; 
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Phoenicopterus minor, Lesser Flamingo, 
Flamant nain, 415 n.; cf. *künja 

kotuklr, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Dendrocitta (Treepie / Témia), 13 

kottha (P), hooting or large Owl, may refer 
to : Ketupa zeylonensis, Brown Fish Owl, 
Kétoupa brun, 157 

kottha-sataka (P : PED considers the sataka 
to be another bird), Nettapus coremanda- 
lianus, Cotton Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], 
Anserelle de Coromandel, 157 

konalaka, Gallicrex cinerea, Watercock, Rále 
à créte; or Lophura leucomelanos, Kalij 
Pheasant, Faisan leucoméle, 276, 302, 308 

konalaga (Pkt), idem, 302 

kontha, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou); may refer to : Ketupa zeylonensis, 
Brown Fish Owl, Kétoupa brun, 157 

konalaka, cf. konila 

konila, Rostratula benghalensis, [Greater] 
Painted Snipe, Rhynchée peinte, 308 

kopi, Metopidius indicus, Bronze-winged 
Jacana, Jacana bronzé, 304 

*kola-puccha (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, 
[Greater] Adjutant (Stork), Marabout 
argala, 393 

kaulika, kaulika, any Passeridae of the 
Ploceinae subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 
88 

kausika, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou, Chouette), 176, 177, 179 

krakara, Pterocles orientalis, Imperial 
Sandgrouse [Black-bellied S.], Ganga 
unibande, 265 

krakarata, any of the Alaudidae, genus 
Mirafra (Bushlark / Alouette), as distinct 
from Mirafra javanica [M. cantillans], 
Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Java, 110, 
cf. krkarata 

kratu-yasti, Tragopan satyra, Crimson 
Horned Pheasant [Satyr Tragopan], 
Tragopan satyre; or Tragopan melano- 
cephalus, Western Horned Pheasant 
[Western Tragopan], Tragopan de 
Hastings, 280 

krun, krufica, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
Common [Greater] Flamingo, Flamant 
rose; Phoenicopterus minor, Lesser 
Flamingo, Flamant nain, 312, 408, 409, 
411, 414, 416, 418, 420 

krara-vak, any black Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 
“except the [Common] Raven (Fr. Grand 
Corbeau), 3 

kraufica, Grus grus, Common Crane, Grue 
cendrée, 312, 313, 315, 321 
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kvayi, Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, 
Chevéche brame, 124; Tyto alba, Barn 
(Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 124, 
173 ; 

ksatraka, Ceryle rudis, Pied Kingfisher, 
Martin-pécheur pie [or Megaceryle 
lugubris, Greater Pied Kingfisher [Crested 
K.], Martin-pécheur tacheté, which is the 
related species above 800 m in the 
Himalayas, 155 

ksayi-hamsa, Marmaronetta angustirostris, 
Marbled Teal, Marmaronette marbrée, 457 

ksipra-$yena, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine 
Falcon, Faucon pélerin, 210, 222, 225 

ksudra-gidhri, Milvus migrans, Common 
Pariah Kite [Black K.], Milan noir, 189, 
245 : 

ksudra-valguli, cf. khuddaka-valguli 

ksudra-hamsa, small and medium-sized 
Anatidae (Duck / Canard), 422 

ksudrolüka, the smaller Strigidae (Owlet / 
Chevéche, Chevéchette), 176 : 

ksemankari, Haliastur indus, Brahmany Kite, 
Milan sacré, 244 

ksvinka, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour royal, 
190, 196 


kh 


kha-kamini, Haliastur indus, Brahmany Kite, 
Milan sacré, 243, 244 

khajaka, Anas clypeata, Shoveller [Northern 
Shoveler], Canard souchet, 457 

khafja-kheta, any of the Passeridae, sub- 
family Motacillinae, genus Motacilla 
(Wagtail / Bergeronnette), 102 

khafija-khela, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

khafijana, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Motacilla (Wagtail / 
Bergeronnette), 102; white Wagtails, esp. 
Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail [White W.], 
Bergeronnette grise (and subspecies), 49, 
52, 102ff. 

khafijanaka, white Wagtails, esp. Motacilla 
alba, Pied Wagtail [White W.], Bergeron- 
nette grise (and subspecies), 102 

khafijanikà, Charadrius dubius, Little Ringed 
Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 334, 357 

khafjarz, Phoenicurus ochruros, Black 
Redstart, Rougequeue noir, 49 

khañjarīta, khafjaritaka, yellow Wagtails : 
Motacilla flava, Yellow Wagtail, 
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Bergeronnette printaniére (and subspecies); 
Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed Wagtail 
[Citrine W.], Bergeronnette citrine, 103ff.; 
but may also designate white Wagtails, 105 
khafijariti, female of the yellow Wagtails, cf. 
khafijarita, 105 
khatvanga(ka), Buceros bicornis, Great 
Hornbill, Calao bicorne, 160 
khara-kraufica, Grus virgo, Demoiselle 
Crane, Grue demoiselle, 312, 320, 321 
khara-Sabda-kurara, any noisy Laridae, 
Larini tribe (Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 342 
khargala, Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, 
Chevéche brame, 177 


‘khata-hamsa, Anas clypeata, Shoveller 


[Northern Shoveler], Canard souchet, 456 

khira-hamsa (P; Paramattha-jotika II 
277,12), a kind of Goose, 436 n., cf. 429 

khuddaka-valguli (P; Dhp-a IIT 223,6), Tit, a 
small bird, esp. Parus major, Grey Tit 
[Great T.], Mésange charbonniére; or Parus 
xanthogenys, Yellow-cheeked Tit [Black- 
lored T.], Mésange à joues jaunes, 21 


'khe-gamana, Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, 


Ibis noir, 385; Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 385 
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ganga-cilli (“Ganges’s Kite", cf. cilla), Larus 
ridibundus, Black-headed Gull, Mouette 
rieuse, 343; or any Laridae of the Larini 
tribe (Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 343 

gandharva, may refer to Cuculidae with 
melodious voice: Cuculus canorus, 
European or Grey [Eurasian] Cuckoo, 
Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
or Asiatic [Oriental] Cuckoo, Coucou 
oriental, 128 

garuda, a mythical bird, 199ff.; may refer to : 
Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden 
Eagle, Aigle royal, 199; Haliaeetus 
leucogaster, White-bellied Sea Eagle, 
Pygargue blagre, 200, 207, 212; or even 
Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, Aigle 
ravisseur, 200 

garutmat, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 202-204, cf. 
garuda 

garud-yodhi, Quails (Fr. Cailles) or Bustard 
Quails [Buttonquails] (Fr. Turnix) which 
fight with their wings, 285 

*oaleganda (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, 
[Greater] Adjutant (Stork), Marabout 
argala, 392f. 
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galesunda-bharanda, Leptoptilos dubius, 
[Greater] Adjutant (Stork), Marabout 
argala, 399 

ganga-sarika, Acridotheres ginginianus, 
Bank Myna, Martin des berges, 85 

giri-vartaka, Ophrysia superciliosa, 
Mountain Quail [Himalayan Q.], Ophrysie 
de I’ Himalaya, 282 

giri§a, idem, 282 

girisala, any of the Accipitridae, genus Buteo 
(Buzzard / Buse), 248 

*gutthanda (Pkt), Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptére, 193 n. 3 

gurandaka, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 326-327 

guru-kantha, idem, 325, 327, 329 

guru-bhara, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 

güyalakta-salvika, Sturnus contra, Pied 
Myna [Asian Pied Starling], Étourneau pie, 
86 

grdhra, all diurnal, birds of prey, including 
Eagles, 176, 188; esp. Vultures / Vautours, 
Gypaétes, 188, 189, 199, 214; Milvus 
migrans, Pariah Kite [Black Kite], Milan 
noir, 189; various Eagles or Hawk Eagles 
(Aigle montagnard, Aigle huppé, Aigle 
botté, etc.), 220, 221 

grdhra-raja, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or 
King) Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour 
royal, 196 

grdhri, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black 
Kite], Milan noir, 189, 245 

grha-kapota,: Columba livia, Domestic 
(Rock) Pigeon [Rock P.], Pigeon biset, 250 

grha-kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier, 4, 6 

grha-kari, any Passerinae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 89, 96 

grha-kulinga, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92, 93 

grha-nida, idem, 92 

gelata (A$oka Pkt), non-parasitic Cuculidae, 
genus Phaenicopheus (Malkoha, Sirkeer / 
Malcoha), 30 n. 2 (read : cilaya ?), 78, 140, 
cf. kairata 

gairika-lava, Perdicula asiatica, Jungle Bush 
Quail, Perdicule rousse-gorge, 287 

go-ksvedaka, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, 
Grande Outarde, 325, 327 

godhaka, Tichodroma muraria, Wallcreeper, 
Tichodrome échelette, 40 

go-narda, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 325, 327, 329 
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gopa, yellow Wagtails, esp. Motacilla flava, 


Yellow Wagtail, Bergeronnette printanière, 
103 

gopa-putra, Motacilla alba, White (or Black- 
headed) Wagtail, Bergeronnette grise; 
Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed Wagtail 
[Citrine W.], Bergeronnette citrine, 105 

gopa-putra, yellow Wagtails, 103, 105; cf. 
gopa-putra 

gopīta, idem, 76, 103, 104 

gopitaka, idem, 76 

gopita-khafijana, idem, 103, 104 

gopitanaka, idem, 76, 103, 104 

gopitilaka, idem, 76, 103, 104 

go-putra, idem, 103ff.; Motacilla alba, White 
(or Black-headed) Wagtail, Bergeronnette 
grise; Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed 
Wagtail [Citrine W.], Bergeronnette 
citrine, 105 

go-preraka, Dicrurus adsimilis [macro- 
cercus], (Common) Black Drongo (or 
Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 62 

go-baka, Bubulcus ibis, Cattle Egret, Héron 
garde-beeufs, 404 

go-bhandira, Gallinago gallinago, Fantail 
Snipe [Common S.], Bécassine des marais, 
366, 367 

go-mayu, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, Aigle 
ravisseur, 208, 230, 231 

go-ràtr, Acridotheres tristis, Common Myna, 
Martin triste; also some other noisy birds, 
esp. Babblers / Cratéropes, 30, 87 

go-lattika, female of the yellow Wagtails, 40, 
105 

go-vatsa(ka), Pycnonotus jocosus, Red- 
whiskered Bulbul, Bulbul orphée, 34, 36, 
37, 39; Pycnonotus cafer, Red-vented 
Bulbul, Bulbul à ventre rouge, 35ff. 

gostha-kukkuta, Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptère, 188, 192, 194 

gostha-gocara, idem, 192 

gostha-cara, idem, 192 

gaura-tittira, Francolinus pondicerianus, 
Grey Partridge [G. Francolin], Francolin 
gris, 283 

gaurika, Sturnus pagodarum, Brahmany 
Myna [B. Starling], Étourneau des 
pagodes, 85 

grama-cataka, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92, 93 

gramina-kaka, Corvus splendens, House 
Crow, Corbeau familier, 2, 6; Corvus 
cornix, Eastern Hooded Crow, Corneille 
mantelée, 6 
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ghanatola, a synonyme for cataka, 137, cf. 
cataka 

ghargharaka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, 
Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173; 
Nettapus coromandalianus, Cotton Teal 
[Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 450;- Anas poecilorhyncha, 
Spot-billed Duck (Grey Duck), Canard à 
bec tacheté, 454 

ghüka, refers to large hooting Strigidae (Owl 
/ Hibou, Chouette), 176, 177, 179 


ghüghü-krt, Streptopelia tranquebarica, Red: 


Turtle Dove [Red Collared D.], Tourterelle 
à tête grise, 259 
ghonka, Anastomus oscitans, Openbill Stork 
[Asian Openbill], Bec-ouvert indien, 396 
ghonga, ghongaka, idem, 396 
ghosta-kukkuta, Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.] 


(or Neophron Vulture), Vautour percno- 


ptére, 23, 192 
Cc 


cakora, Alectoris chukar, Chukar (Partridge), 
Perdrix choukar, 282 

cakra, Tadorna ferruginea, Ruddy Sheldrake 
{Common Shelduck], Tadorne casarca, 450 

cakra-koka, Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed 
Green Pigeon, Colombar à longue queue; 
Treron sphenura, Wedge-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar chanteur, 254 

cakravaka, Tadorna ferruginea, Ruddy 
Sheldrake [Common Shelduck], Tadorne 
casarca, 450, 451 

cakranga-vaja, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] 
Goshawk, Autour des palombes (juvenile), 
219; 237 

cakrahva, Tadorna ferruginea, Ruddy 
Sheldrake [Common Shelduck], Tadorne 
casarca, 450 

caficu-süci, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 88 

cataka, birds in general, 92; small birds, esp. 
House Sparrow (Fr. Moineau domestique), 
Finches (Fr. Roselins), Buntings (Fr. 
Bruants), etc., 61, 92, 93; Hirundinidae 
(Swallow, Martin / Hirondelle) and 
Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 92, 99, 101, 
165, 167 : 

catakika, diminutive of cataka, small birds, 
esp. Flycatchers (Fr. Gobemouches), 
Warbler / Fauvette, Ground Warbler / 
Tésie, Bush Warbler / Bouscarle, Wren 
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Warbler / Prinia, Tailorbird / Couturiére, 
Flycatcher Warbler / Pouillot, 53, 56, 68, 
92; also Regulus regulus, Goldcrest, 
Roitelet huppé, 70; Munia / Munia, 90, 92; 
or Zosterops palpebrosa, [Oriental] White- 
eye, Zostérops oriental, 92, 112 

catikà, a diminutive of cataka, small birds, 
esp. Flycatcher / Gobemouche, Warbler / 
Fauvette, Ground Warbler / Tésie, Bush 
Warbler / Bouscarle, Wren Warbler / 
Prinia, Tailorbird / Couturiére, Flycatcher 
Warbler / Pouillot, 53, 56, 68, 89, 92; also 
Regulus regulus, Goldcrest, Roitelet huppé, 
70; Munia / Munia, 89, 92; Flowerpecker / 
Dicée, 116 

cati, various Hirundinidae (Swallow, Martin 
/ Hirondelle), 98-99, 167 

candraka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, Screech) 
Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173 

candra-kanta, Halcyon smyrnensis, White- 
breasted Kingfisher [White-throated K.], 
Martin-chasseur de Smyrne, 156 

candrakolüka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, 
Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173 

candra-vihangama, small Ardeidae (Bittern / 
Blongios, esp. Ixobrychus cinnamomeus, 
Chestnut Bittern [Cinnamon B.], Blongios 
canelle, 406 

caraka, Falco jugger, Laggar Falcon, Falcon 
laggar; Falco cherrug, Saker Falcon, 
Falcon sacre, 221, 228 

carillr, cf. cirilli, 167, 168 

carcari, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 

carcika, Haliastur indus, Brahmany Kite, 
Milan sacré, 244 

carmacüda, refers to two species of 
Junglefowl / Coq: Gallus gallus, Red 
Junglefowl (Common or Wild Cock), Coq 
bankiva; Gallus sonneratii, Grey 
Junglefowl, Coq de Sonnerat, 271 

cala-picchaka, Phoenicurus ochruros, Black 
Redstart, Rougequeue noir; or any of the 
Passeridae, subfamily Motacillinae, gehus 
Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 49 

cala-puccha, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 18 

cátaka, may refer to: Cuculus varius, 
Common Hawk Cuckoo (Brainfever Bird), 
Coucou shikra; Clamator jacobinus, Pied 
(Crested) Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 133- 
137; also Cuculus [Hierococcyx] 
sparverioides, Large Hawk Cuckoo, 
Coucou épervier; Cacomantis passerinus, 
Plaintive Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C.], 
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Coucou à téte grise; Cacomantis sonneratii, 
Banded Bay Cuckoo, Coucou de Sonnerat, 
130, 131, 133 

cataka-pota, a tiny bird, 90 

cátaka-sisu, idem, 90 

camikara, any bird of the tribe Oriolini, 
genus Oriolus, esp. Oriolus oriolus, 
[Eurasian] Golden Oriole, Loriot d'Europe; 
Oriolus xanthornus, Black-headed Oriole 
[Black-hooded O.], Loriot à capuchon noir, 
79, 80 

casa, all Coraciidae (Roller / Rollier) : 
Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien; Coracias garrulus, European 
Roller, Rollier d'Europe; Eurystomus 
orientalis, Broad-billed Roller [Dollarbird], 
Rolle oriental, 1620, 146,.157 

cikura(cataka), Tichodroma muraria, 
Wallcreeper, Tichodrome échelette, 40; 
Troglodytes troglodytes, Winter Wren, 
Troglodyte mignon, 42 

ciccika, may.refer to: Hemiprocne 
longipennis [Hemiprocne coronata], 
Crested Swift [Crested Treeswift], 
Hémiprocné longi-penne, 168f. (Pkt 
ciccikà "a musical instrument" mentioned 
by Dave p. 169 is not found in the Prakrit 
Dictionaries) 

citraka, Pitta brachyura, Indian Pitta, Bréve 
du Bengale, 117 

citra-kapota, Streptopelia chinensis, Spotted 
Dove, Tourterelle tigrine, 257, 258, 263 

citra-kokila, Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 128, 129 

citra-netra, Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste; Gracula religiosa, Hill 
Myna (or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 85 

citra-paksa, Francolinus francolinus, Black 
Partridge [Black Francolin], Francolin noir; 
Francolinus pictus, Painted Partridge, 
Francolin peint, 283 

citra-paksa-kapota, Streptopelia chinensis, 
Spoited Dove, Tourterelle tigrine, 257, 258 

citra-prsta, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92 

citra-barhana, citra-barhina, Lophophorus 


impejanus, Impeyan Pheasant [Himalayan . 


Monal], Lophophore resplendissant, 277, 
278 
citra-vaja, cf. casa, 17 


citrangada, Gallirallus striatus, Blue- TE 


Banded Rail [Slaty-breasted R.], Rále strié; 
Rallina fasciata, Banded Crake [Red- 
legged C.], Rále barré, 292 
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citrangr, Sturnus contra, [Asian] Pied Myna, 
Etourneau pie, 86 

cimi(ka), refers to the Psittacidae (Parakeet / 
Perruche), 143 

cira-jivin, a variety of Corvidae of the 
Corvini tribe, 3 

cirambhana, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite 
[Black K.], Milan noir, 245 

cirantaka, Falco subbuteo, [Eurasian] Hobby, 
Faucon hobereau, 232 

ciri, cf. cimi, 14, 143 

ciri-kaka, Cissa chinensis, [Common] Green 
Magpie, Pirolle verte, 8, 14, 15, 20 

ciritika or cirrti, Melophus lathami, Crested 
Bunting, Bruant huppé, 93, 96, cf. tirita 

cirillt, Apus affinis, House Swift, Martinet 
des maisons; common Hirundinidae such 
as Hirundo rustica, Common Swallow 
[Barn S.], Hirondelle rustique, 165, 167ff. 

cilla, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black K.], 
Milan noir, 234, 245 

cirtkaka, cf. caurikaka or cirikaka, 15 

cüdàla, Galerida cristata, Crested Lark, 
Cochevis huppé, 111 

*cülanka, Accipiter trivirgatus, Crested 
Goshawk, Autour huppé, 235, 236 

*cülanka-vesara, idem, Northern subspecies, 
241 

* cillikanka, idem, 238, 241 

*cetà, male of the Accipiter nisus, [Eurasian] 
Sparrowhawk, Épervier d'Europe; and 
Accipiter virgatus, Besra (or Sparrow- 
hawk), Épervier besra, 237 

cetakedu, celakedu (P), Terpsiphone paradisi, 
[Asian] Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitrec de 
paradis, 56, 403 

celapaka, ‘vaka (P), Casmerodius albus, 
Large Egret [Great E.], Grande aigrette, 56, 
403 

cauri-kaka, Corvus monedula, [Eurasian] 
Jackdaw, Corbeau calédonien, 2, 4, 8, 14- 
15, 20 


ch 


chippika, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar 
/ Engoulevent), 170, 171 


J 


Jatayu, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 195ff. 

Jjaritari (jarita), Nyctyornis athertoni, Blue- 
bearded Bee-eater, Guêpier à barbe bleue, 
152 
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jala-kapota, Metopidius indicus, Bronzed- 
winged Jacana, Jacana bronzé, 304 

Jala-káka, Pseudibis papillosa, Black ibis, 
Ibis . noir, 204, 382, 383-384; 
Phalacrocoracidae “(Cormorant / 
Cormorant), 371, 372; Threskiornis 
aethiopica [melanocephalus], White Ibis 
[Black-headed I.], Ibis sacré, 383 

Jala-kukkuta, Gailicrex cinerea, Watercock, 
Rále à créte, 301, 358- 

jala-kukkubha, idem, 138,301, 358 

jala-cara, any of the Cinclidae, esp. Cinclus 
pallasii, Brown Dipper, Cincle de Pallas, 
43 

Jala-párávata, Metopidius indicus, Bronze- 
winged Jacana, Jacana bronzé, 304 

jala-madgu, any of the Alcedinidge (small 
Kingfishers), Halcyonidae (large 
Kingfishers), Cerylidae (Pied Kingfishers 
(Fr. Martin-pécheur), 155 

Jala-ranka, Calidris minuta, Little Stint, 

- Bécasseau minute, 368; or generic term for 
certain Scolopacidae, subfamily Tringinae 
(esp. Sandpiper / Bécasseau), 368 

jala-ranku, Porphyrio porphyrio, Purple 
Moorhen [P. Swamphen], Taléve sultane, 
298, 368 

jala-lobhin, Calidris minuta, Little Stint, 
Bécasseau minute, 368 

Jala-sikhandin, Hydrophasianus chirurgu, 
Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Jacana à longue 
queue, 305 

* jala-simha, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican 
/ Pélican), 370 

*jalpaka-kala-cataka, Dicrurus adsimilis 
[macrocercus], (Common) Black Drongo 
(or Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 63 

Jjavala-kantika, Accipiter trivirgatus, Crested 
Goshawk, Autour huppé, 220 

Jangala, Francolinus pondicerianus, Grey 
Partridge [G. Francolin], Francolin gris, 
283 

*jánta-sárika, Acridotheres fuscus, Jungle 
Myna, Martin forestier, 86 

Jayanujivi baka, Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus, 
Black-necked Stork, Jabiru d'Asie, 391; or 
generic term for any of the Ciconiidae 
family (Stork / Cigogne, Jabiru, etc.), 392 

jala-pada, any web-footed waterbird, esp. 
Rails and Crakes (Fr. Rale), Coots (Fr. 
Foulque), 299 

Javala, Falco pelegrinoides (Shaheen 
Falcon), said to be conspecific with Falco 
peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, Faucon 
pèlerin, 220 
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Jaskamada, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, Pallas's 
Sea Eagle, Pygargue de Pallas, 214 

Jihmàáksa, fish-eating Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou) : Fish Owl / Kétoupa, 175 

Jirvi, any of the Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 
167, 168 

jJivaüjrvaka, Polyplectron bicalcaratum, 


[Grey] Peacock Pheasant, Éperonnier: 


chinquis, 270, 273, 274, 281 

Jivahara, jīvāntaka, Aquila pomarina, Lesser 
Spotted Eagle, Aigle pomarin, 209 

jūrā, male of the Accipiter gentilis, 
[Northern] Goshawk, Autour des 
palombes, 221 

jrmbha, Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] Golden 
Oriole, Loriot d'Europe, 78-79, cf. 
pipilaka 

Jyestha-balaka, Casmerodius albus, Large 
Egret [Great E.], Grande Aigrette, 403 

Jyotsna-baka, Ixobrychus cinnamomeus, 
Chestnut Bittern [Cinnamon B.], Blongios 
canelle, 406 


jh 


jJhampasi, Alcedinidae (small Kingfishers), 
Halcyonidae (large Kingfishers), Cerylidae 
(Pied Kingfishers (Fr. Martin-pêcheur), 
155 


tikatiki, Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth’ s 
Reed Warbler, Rousserolle des buissons, 
69 

tittibha, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 357, 360; 
Vanellus malabaricus, Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau du Malabar, 357; 
Vanellus spinosus [V. duvaucelii], Spur- 
winged Plover [River Lapwing], Vanneau à 
éperons, 357 j 

tisti, Numenius phaeopus, Whimbrel, Courlis 
corlieu, 366 

tuntuka, Orthotomus sutorius, [Common] 
Tailorbird, Couturière à longue queue; 
other noisy warblers such as: Prinia 
socialis, Ashy Wren Warbler [Ashy 
Prinia], Prinia cendré; Cisticola juncidis, 
Streaked Fantail Warbler [Zitting 
Cisticola], Cisticole des joncs, 68-69 

tuna, tona, male of the Accipiter badius, 
Shikra, Épervier shikra, 237, 242 
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damara, any of the Laridae of the Larini tribe 
(Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 343 

dindi-manava, Megalaima haemacephala, 
Crimson-breasted Barbet [Coppersmith 
Barbet], Barbu 4 plastron rouge, 124 
(called Little Barbet); N.B.: Megalaima 
rubricapilla, Crimson-throated Barbet 
[Crimson-fronted Barbet], Barbet à 
couronne rouge, closely resembling 
Coppersmith Barbet, but found only in the 
Western Ghats and in Sri Lanka. 

dindi-manavaka, idem, 124, 129 

dindi-manava, idem, 124 

dundula, Glaucidium cuculoides, [Asian] 
Barred Owlet, Chevéchette cuculoide; 
Glaucidium brodiei, Collared (Pigmy) 
Owlet, Chevéchette à collier, 178, cf. 176 

dulika, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 


dh 


dhinka, dhenka (Pkt), ‘used for the 
Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. melano- 
cephalus], White Ibis [Black-headed 1.], 
Ibis sacré; all Ciconiidae (Stork / Cigogne); 
and the Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] 
Flamingo, Flamant rose, 389 n. i 

dhenki (Pkt), female of the Phoenicopterus 
ruber, [Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 
410 


n 


nandamdnaga (so! Pkt) (also nanda’), 
Megalaima haemacephala, Crimson- 
breasted Barbet [Coppersmith Barbet], 
Barbu à plastron rouge, 124; [N.B.: 
Megalaima rubricapilla, Crimson-throated 
Barbet [Crimson-fronted Barbet], Barbet à 
couronne rouge, closely resembling 
Coppersmith Barbet, but found only in the 
Western Ghats and in Sri Lanka. ] 


t 


takvavi, may refer to: Falco pelegrinoides ` 
(Shaheen Falcon), said to be conspecific 
with Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pélerin, 222, 223 

tafijala, 137, a synonym for cataka 
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tamba-hamsa (Pf Paramatthajotika Il 277, 
11), Dendrocygna bicolor, Large Whistling 
Teal [Fulvous Whistling-duck], Dendro- 
cygne fauve, 436 n., 450 

taraksa(ka), taraksu, Falco jugger, Laggar 
Falcon, Falcon laggar; Falco cherrug, 
Saker Falcon, Falcon sacre, 228 

talapaka-khaga, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Étourneau sansonnet, 84 

talapayika, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Étourneau sansonnet, 85 

tapasa, any of the Ardeidae (Egrets, Herons, 
Bitterns / Aigrettes, Hérons, Crabiers, 
Blongios) and Ciconiidae (Stork, Adju- 
tants / Cigognes, Jabirus, Marabouts) 
standing on one leg, 405 

tàmra-cüda-kukkuta, cf. carma-cüda 

tàmrolüka, Phodilus badius, [Oriental] Bay 
Owl, Phodile calong, 176, 178179 

tarksya, a mythical bird, 199ff.; esp. Aquila 
chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden Eagle, 
Aigle royal, 199, 202, 204; cf. garuda 

tala-cataka, Artamus fuscus, Ashy Swallow- 
shrike [Ashy Woodswallow], Langrayen 
brun, 61; Cypsiurus parvus [C. bala- 
siensis], [Asian] Palm Swift, Martinet des 
palmes, 168 

tina-hamsa (not PED, but Ja V 356,23), 
Nettapus coromandalianus, Cotton Teal 
[Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 450 

tittira, certain Phasianidae, esp. Partridges, 
Francolins / Perdrix, Francolins, 269 

tittiri, Francolinus francolinus, Black 
Partridge [Black Francolin], Francolin noir, 
283 

tirita, tiriti, may refer to : Melophus lathami, 
Crested Bunting, Bruant huppé, 96, cf. 
ciritika í 

tilaka-kantaka, Galerida cristata, Crested 
Lark, Cochevis huppé, 111 

tila-mayüra, Chlamydotis undulata [C. 
macqueeni], Houbara [Macqueen's 
Bustard], Outarde houbara, 325, 329 

tulikà, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 

tusára-kapota, Macropygia unchall, Bar- 
tailed Cuckoo Dove [Barred C. D.], 
Phasianelle onchall (sic), 257, 260 

trna-catika, — trna-phutkárr, small birds 
frequently found in grassy areas, esp. 
Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth's Reed 
Warbler, Rousserolle des buissons; Ploceus 
benghalensis, Black-throated Weaver, 
Tisserin du Bengale; Cisticola juncidis, 
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Streaked Fantail Warbler [Zitting 
Cisticola], Cisticole des joncs; etc., 69 

trna-barhin, Eupodotis bengalensis 
[Houbaropsis b.], Bengal Florican, Outarde 
du Bengale, 330, 331 

trna-hamsa, Nettapus coromandalianus, 
Cotton Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], 
Anserelle de Coromandel, 450 

tejala-tittira, Lerwa lerwa, Snow Partridge, 
Lerva des neiges, 284 y 

tailapaka, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Étourneau sansonnet, 84; 
Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 
[Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 89 

tailapayika, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Étourneau sansonnet, 84, 85; 
Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 
[Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 85, 
89 

tailapāyī, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Étourneau- sansonnet, 84; 
Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 
[Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 89 ' 

tonaka, male of the Accipiter badius, Shikra, 
Épervier shikra, 220, 237, 242; refers to all 
male diurnal birds of prey, 237 

tri-ketu, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet / 
Perruche), 143 

tri-varna-raji, Psittacula eupatria, Large 
Indian Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche 
alexandre, 118 

tri-Sanku, Clamator jacobinus, Pied (Crested) 
Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 104 

tri-Sankha, Cacomantis passerinus, Plaintive 
Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C.], Coucou à téte 
grise, 131 


d 


daksa, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pélerin, 226 

dagatunda (Pkt), Falco jugger, Laggar 
Falcon, Falcon laggar; Falco cherrug, 
Saker Falcon, Falcon sacre, 228 (folk 
etymology) 

dagdha-kaka, Corvus ruficollis, Brown- 
necked Raven, Corbeau brun, 1, 5 

danda-kaka, Corvus corax, [Common] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 5 

dadhy-anka, dadhy-ac, dadhy-afic, Copsy- 
chus saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Robin, 
Shama dayal, 47 

dabbi-mukha (P), Platalea leucorodia, 
[Eurasian] Spoonbill, Spatule blanche, 380, 
384 
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darbhara-làva, any of the Turnicidae, esp. 
Turnix suscitator, Common Bustard Quail 
[Barred Buttonquail], Turnix combattant, 
287 

darvidà, Platalea leucorodia, [Eurasian] 
Spoonbill, Spatule blanche, 380 

dahiya(ka) (Pkt), Copsychus saularis, 
[Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47 

dātyūha, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (Brainfever Bird), Coucou shikra, 
132; Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, Ibis 
noir, 224, 294, 382, 385, 386 

datyauha, Amaurornis phoenicurus, White- 
breasted Waterhen, Râle à poitrine blanche, 
124 

dāruņa, may refer to : Dinopium benghalen- 
se, Goiden-backed Woodpecker [Black- 
rumped Flameback], Pic du Bengale, 120 

dārv-āghāta, a generic term for any of the 
Picidae (Woodpecker / Pic), 119, 122 

diahama (Pkt), Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptére, 193 

divaukas, Clamator jacobinus, (Large) Pied 
(Crested) Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 104, 
135 

divya, divyaka, Merops orientalis, (Small) 
Green (or Small Indian) Bee-eater, Guépier 
d'Orient, 150 

di$à-caksu, Falco tinnunculus, [Common] 
Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle, 233 

*dirgha-dala, Urocissa erythrorhyncha, Red- 
billed Blue Magpie, Pirolle à bec rouge; 
Urocissa flavirostris, Yellow-billed Blue 
Magpie, Pirolle à bec jaune, 14 

dirgha-pada(-kanka), Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], Mara- 
bout argala, 392, 401 

dirgha-$ira, Burhinus oedicnemus, Stone 
Plover (Curlew; [Eurasian Thick-knee], 
Oedicnéme criard; Burhinus giganteus 
[Esacus recurvirostris], Great Stone Plover 
[Great Thick-knee), Oedicnéme des récifs, 
332 

dundubhi, Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou oriental; or 
Cuculus micropterus, Indian Cuckoo (also 
called Asiatic C.), Coucou à ailes courtes, 
129 

durgà, Urocissa erythrorhyncha, Red-billed 
Blue Magpie, Pirolle à bec rouge; Urocissa 
flavirostris, Yellow-billed Blue Magpie, 
Pirolle à bec jaune, 13; Monticola 
solitarius, Blue Rock Thrush, Monticole 
merle-bleu, 13, 47, 48 
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durdura, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar 
/ Engoulevent), 171 

durdü, idem, 171 

durbala (durbalika), any of the Apodidae 
(Swift / Martinet), 99, 165, 166 

devakula-cataka, any of the Apodidae and 
Hirundinidae, esp. Apus affinis, House 
Swift, Martinet des maisons; Hirundo 
smithii, Wire-tailed Swallow, Hirondelle à 
longs brins; Hirundo daurica, (Striated) 
Red-rumped Swallow, 99, 167 

*deya-cakata, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 46 

devatti, any Laridae of the Larini tribe (Gull 
/ Goéland, Mouette), 343 

deva-hamsa, Cairina scutulata, White- 
winged (Wood) Duck, Canard à ailes 
blanches, 449 

devi §yama, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 50 

daitya-dvipa, may refer to: Haliaeetus 
albicilla, White-tailed (Sea) Eagle, 
Pygargue à queue blanche, 215 

dronaka, Butastur teesa, White-eyed Buzzard 
(Eagle), Busautour aux yeux blancs, 212; 
Ictinaetus malayensis, Black Eagle, Aigle 
noir, 212; male of the Accipiter badius, 
Shikra, Épervier shikra, 220, 238, 242; any 
male diurnal bird of prey, 237 

drona(-kaka), Corvus corax, [Common] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 2ff., 20 

dvimukha-bharanda, Raphus cuculiatus, 
Dodo, Dronte de Maurice, 399, cf. 398 


dh 


dhatarattha (P ; not PED, but Ja V 360,9 ; 
Pkt dhattaratthaga, "ritthaga), Cygnus 
cygnus, Whooper Swan, Cygne chanteur, 
431f. i 

dhana-sü, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus], 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 62 

dhanakha, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (Brainfever Bird), Coucou shikra, 
131 

dhanvana, Merops orientalis, (Small) Green 
(or Common Indian) Bee-eater, Guépier 
d'Orient, 150 

dharma-cilla, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacré, 244 

dhavala-kapota, Streptolia decaocto, Indian 
Ring Dove [Eurasian Collared Dove], 
Tourterelle turque, 257, 258 

dhavala-pandu, idem, 257, 258 
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dhavala-skandha, PSeudibis papillosa, Black 
Ibis, Ibis noir, 352; Rynchops albicollis, 
Indian Skimmer, Bec-en-ciseaux A collier, 
352 1 

dharata, 137, a synonym for cataka 

dhartarastra, Cygnus cygnus, Whooper 
Swan, Cygne chanteur, 427 

dhüti, male of the Accipiter virgatus, Besra 
(Sparrow-hawk), Épervier besra, 237, 239 

dhümikà (or dhimaka, dhamika), Falco 
pelegrinoides (Shaheen Falcon), is said to 
be conspecific with Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon, Faucon pèlerin, 199, 
222, 226 

dhūmyāța, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus], 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 63, 65, 199 

dhümra-kapota, Streptopelia tranquebarica, 
Red Turtle Dove [Red Collared D.], 
Tourterelle à téte grise; Streptopelia 
senegalensis, Little Brown Dove [Laughing 
D.], Tourterelle maillée, 257 

dhüsara-kapota, Streptopelia senegalensis, 
Little Brown Dove [Laughing D.], 
Tourterelle maillée, 257; or Streptopelia 
tranquebarica, Red Turtle Dove [Red 
Collared D.], Tourterelle à téte grise, 259 

dhüsara-cataka, any of the Alaudidae, genera 
Eremoptrix and Ammomanes (Finch Lark 
[Sparrow -Lark], Lark / Moinelette, 
Ammomane), 110-111 

dhruva, Rynchops albicollis, Indian 
Skimmer, Bec-en-ciseaux à collier, 353 

chvanksa, any of the Corvidae, genus Corvus 
(Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 1; as distinct 
from the [Common] Raven / Grand 
Corbeau, 2, 6, 7; Threskiornis aethiopicus 
[T. melanocephalus], White Ibis [Biack- 
headed 1.], Ibis sacré (considered to be a 
“water-crow”), 383, 386, 387 


n 


nakta-kraufica, refers to the more nocturnal 
of the Ardeidae : Night Heron, Bittern / 
Bihoreaux, Blongios, Butors, 405 

nakhasi, any of the Strigidae, genus Ketupa 
(Fish Owl / Kétoupa), 175 

nandi-cataka, Leiothrix lutea, Red-billed 
Leiothrix,Léiothrix jaune, 32 

naptrka, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar / 
Engoulevent), 170 

naSaka-kaka, Corvus frugilegus, Rook, 
Corbeau freux, 2, 6, 20 
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nastá-kaka, Corvus frugilegus, Rook, 
Corbeau freux, 6n.,.20; Corvus monedula, 
[Eurasian] Jackdaw, Corbeau calédonien, 6 

*nahikuti (nahih kutih), Riparia riparia, Sand 
Martin, Hirondelle de rivage; Hirundo 
rupestris, [Eurasian] Crag martin, 
Hirondelle de rochers, 99 

nāgāśī, cf. garuda; Haliaeetus leucogaster, 
White-bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
201, 207; Circaetus gallicus, Short-toed 
[Snake] Eagle, Circaète Jean-le-Blanc, 201; 
Spilornis cheela, Crested Serpent Eagle, 
Serpentaire bacha, 211 

nasa-cchinna (cf. MW _— nasa-chinni), 
Sarkidiornis melanotos, Comb Duck, 
Canard à bosse, 448 

nisa-kara, Ichthyophaga ichthyaetus, Grey- 
headed Fishing Eagle [G. Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue à téte grise, 215 

nisantaka, cf. nakta-kraufica, 232. 

nisanna-syama, Hirundo rustica, Common 
Swallow [Barn S.], Hirondelle rustique; 
Hirundo smithii, Wire-tailed Swallow, 
Hirondelle à longs brins; Delichon urbica, 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenétre [now 
subdivided into : Delichon urbica, Northern 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenétre; 
Delichon dasypus, Asian House Martin, 
Hirondelle de Bonaparte; Delichon 
nepalensis, Nepal House Martin, 
Hirondelle du Népal], 100 

nila-kantha, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Copsychus 
saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama 
dayal, 18, 103; Pavo cristatus, Peacock 
[Indian Peafowl], Paon bleu, 18, 49; Passer 
domesticus, House Sparrow, Moineau 
domestique, 93; various black-throated 
Wagtails (Fr. Bergeronnettes), 18, 103 

nila-kantha-sárasa, Ephippiorhynchus 
asiaticus, Black-necked Stork, Jabiru 
d'Asie, 319, 321 

nila-kraufica, Ardea purpurea, Purple Heron, 
Héron pourpré, 402, cf. 390 

nila-khaga, Corvus corax, [Common] Raven, 
Grand Corbeau, 7 

nila-griva, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

nila-grivaka, Anas platyrhynchos, Mallard, 
Canard colvert, 453 

nila-cataka, Niltava grandis, Large Niltava 
(or Niltava Flycatcher), Grand Gobe- 
mouche, 53; Irena puella, [Asian] Fairy 
Bluebird, Iréne vierge, 71 
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nila-cchada-$yena, Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon (or Blue Hawk), Faucon 
pélerin, 222 

nila-cchavi, Irena puella, [Asian] Fairy 
Bluebird, Iréne vierge, 71, 138 

nila-latva, Niltava grandis, Large Niltava (or 
Niltava Flycatcher), Grand Gobemouche, 
53 

nila-skandha-kraufica, Grus nigricollis, 
Black-necked Crane, Grue à cou noir, 319, 
321 

nilanga, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Ardea 
cinerea, Grey Heron (or Blue Heron), 
Héron cendré, 18; any of the Gruidae 
(Crane / Grue), 18; Pavo cristatus, Peacock 
[Indian Peafowl], Paon bleu, 18 

nilanga-capa, Coracias garrulus, European 
(Kashmir) Roller, Rollier d'Europe, 16, 20 

nilanga-sarasa, Grus virgo, Demoiselle 
Crane, Grue demoiselle, 312, 320, 321 

nilasya-kaka, Corvus corone orientalis, 
Eastern Hooded Crow [Carrion Crow, 
subspecies], Corneille mantelée (?), 2, 4, 
20 


P 


paksa-kalikà, Falco subbuteo, [Eurasian] 
Hobby, Faucon hobereau, 221, 231, 232 

paksa-gupta, Chloropsis hardwickei, Orange- 
bellied Chloropsis [O. Leafbird], Verdin de 
Harwicke, 33 

paksi-pravara, Gypaetus barbatus, 
Lammergeyer (or Bearded Vulture), 
Gypaéte barbu, 197 

panka-kira, any of the Scolopacidae, 
subfamily Scolapacinae, genus Gallinago 
(Snipe / Bécassine), 366 

pankti-cara-kurara, Grus virgo, Demoiselle 
Crane, Grue demoiselle, 186, 342 

paficama-kaka, Corvus monedula, [Eurasian] 
Jackdaw, Corbeau calédonien, 2, 20 

pata-kapota, Dukula aenea, Green Imperial 
Pigeon, Carpophage pauline, 251, 253, 255 

patikutt(h)aka (so! Ja VI 538,10), Anastomus 
oscitans, Openbill Stork [Asian Open-bill], 
Bec-ouvert indien, 396 

patti-valguli, Parus xanthogenys, Yellow- 
cheeked Tit [Black-lored T.], Mésange à 
joues jaunes, 22 

pandu-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 356,24), 
cf. seta-hamsa 

patangika, various small birds, esp. the 
Sylviidae (Warbler / Fauvette), 68 
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pati-caficu-Suka, Psittacula himalayana, 
Slaty-headed Parakeet, Perruche de 
l Himalaya, 144 

patra-vardhrinasa, Ocyceros birostris, 
Common Grey Hornbili [Indian G. H.], 
Calao de Gingi, 161 

patra-Suka, Loriculus vernalis, Indian 
Loriquet [Vernal Hanging Parrot], Coryllis 
vernal, 144 

patráli, Anas crecca, Common Teal, Sarcelle 
d'hiver; Anas querquedula, Garganey 
(Teal), Sarcelle d'été, 455 

padeka, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] 
Goshawk, Autour des palombes, 238 


. padma-puspa, any of the Pittidae (Pitta / 


Brève), 117 

panthalaka, 160, cf. khatvanga 

pampaka (P), 131, a Pali equivalent for 
cataka 

*pampa is not a Pkt word, 131 

pará-pusta, parasitic Cuckoos (family 
Cuculidae). 127, cf. anya-vapa, kokila, 
cataka 

para-bhrt, idem, 127, 128 

parosni, Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 
[Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 85, 
89 

parna-$uka, 144, cf. patra-Suka 

paryandika (or paryandika), Hypsipetes 
madagascariensis [H. leucocephalus], 
Black Bulbul, Bulbul de Madagascar, 35, 
38, 39 

parvata-kaka, Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire; or Corvus macro- 
rhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed C.], 
Corneille à gros bec, 7 

pamsula (Pkt), male of the Eudynamys 
scolopacea, [Asian] Koel, Coucou koél, 
129 

pamsula, male of the Eudynamys scolopacea, 
[Asian] Koel, Coucou koél, 129; various 
species of Quails (Fr. Cailles), or probably 
any of the Turnicidae (Bustard Quail 
[Buttonquail] / Turnix), 289 

pamsula-lava, Perdicula argoondah, Rock 
Bush Quail, Perdicule argoondah, 287 

pāka, cf. pecaka; also small Strigidae 
(Owlets / Chevéchette, Chevéche), 183-184 

paka-hamsa (P; Paramatthajotika II 27712), 
not found in early Skt literature, may refer 
to : Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, Cygne tuber- 
culé, 427-428, 431, cf. 184, 432 

paka (putrika) + avali, 100, cf. utpatya- 
pakala 

* pakula (Pkt), 100, cf. utpatya-pakala 

pakoliika, 184, cf. pāka 
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patalaksa-Syena, “Yellow-eyed Falcon”, a 
term used by Muslim Falconers, 218 

panavika, 129, 332, cf. kala-panavika 

pandara-grdhra, Gyps indicus, (Indian) 
Long-billed Vulture (or Indian Griffon), 
Vautour indien; Gyps himalayensis, 
Himalayan Griffon, Vautour de 
l Himalaya; Gyps fulvus, European Griffon 
[Eurasian G.], Vautour fauve (now 
considered to be three different species), 
191 

pandavika, pandavika, Monticola solitarius, 
Blue Rock Thrush, Monticole merle-bleu, 
47, 48, 50 

pándu(-kapota) Columbidae, genus 
Streptopelia (Dove / Tourterelle, Colom- 
bine), 257 

pandu-syama, Monticola solitarius, Blue 
Rock Thrush, Monticole merle-bleu, 47, 50 

* paniya-kakika (= jala-kaka), Phalacrocorax 
niger, Little Cormorant, Cormoran de 
Vieillot, 371, 372 

paravata, esp. Columba livia, (Domestic) 
Rock Pigeon, Pigeon biset, 27, 250, 251, 
255 J 

parusna (pàárüsna), Sturnus vulgaris, 
[Common] Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 
84, 85, 89 

parosni, Sturnus ` vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Étourneau sansonnet, 85 
(“Himalayan and Finsch’s Starlings” are 
terms which may refer to subspecies) 

palanka, may refer to “a pet Hawk trained 
for catching birds,” 216 

*pasagada, -gala (Pkt), any of the 
Pelecanidae (Pelican / Pélican), 370 

pika, Eudynamys scolopacea, [Asian] Koel, 
Coucou koél; also Cuculus canorus, 
Eurasian (Grey or European) Cuckoo, 
Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 128 

pikanga, any of the Pittidae (Pitta / Brève); 
may refer to : Coracina novaehollandiae, 
Large Cuckooshrike, Échenilleur à masque 
noir, 117 

pinga, pinga-caksu, pingala,  pingalika, 
Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, Chevéche 
brame, 177 

pingal’-akkhaga (Pkt), pingalaksa (Skt), 
Mycteria' leucocephala, Painted Stork, 
Tantale indien, 395 

pingeksena, cf. pinga 

piccha-bana, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 
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pifjola, Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] Golden 
Oriole, Loriot d'Europe; may refer to: 
Oriolus xanthornus, Black-headed Oriole 
[Black-hooded O.], Loriot à capuchon noir, 
80 
pindika, any of the Apodidae (Swift / 
Martinet), 168 
pipilaka, Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] Golden 
Oriole, Loriot d' Europe, 77ff. 
*pipiliya ) (Pkt; pipiliya-in Panha- 
vagaranaim 1,3 [8a, 3]), idem, 77 (read : 
pippiliya, “ya), 79 
pippala, Megalaima virens, Great (Hill 
Himalayan) Barbet, Barbu géant, 123, 124 
pippika, Merops orientalis, (Small) Green (or 
Common Indian) Bée-eater, Guépier 
d’ Orient; or another Bee-eater, 149ff. 
piridi (Hemacandra, Deśin. 6,47) (Pkt; pirilr 
*musical instrument" [PSM]), Lonchura 
malabarica, White-throáted Munia [Indian 
Silverbill]. -Capucin bec-de-plomb; 
Lonchura striata, White-backed Munia 
[White-rumped M.], Capucin domino, 45 
(read : piridi), 90 
pirili, piril7, Lonchura malabarica, White- 
throated Munia [Indian Silverbill], Capucin 
bec-de-plomb; and Lonchura striata, 
White-backed Munia [White-rumped M.], 
Capucin domino, 89f. 
pilaka, pilaga (Ardhamāgadhī), cf. pipilaka, 
TESTO 

pita-tunda-karandava, Anas platyrhynchos, 
Mallard (or Wild Duck), Canard colvert, 
453 

pita-netra, cf. citra-netra 

pita-pada, pita-pada, Acridotheres tristis, 
Common Myna, Martin triste; Gracula 
religiosa, Hill Myna (or Grackle), Mainate 
religieux, 85; also Vanellus indicus, Red- 
wattled Lapwing, Vanneau indien; 
Vanelius malabaricus, Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau du Malabar, 85, cf. 360 

pita-bhadra-Suka, Psittacula alexandri, Red- 
breasted Parakeet, Perruche à moustaches, 
776, 140, 144 

pita-munda-kalavinka, yellow-headed birds : 
Ploceus philippinus, Baya Weaver, Tisserin 
baya; Ploceus manyar, Streaked Weaver, 
Tisserin manyar, 50, 88, 94 

pita-munda-cataka, idem, 94 

putini, Orthotomus sutorius, [Common] 
Tailorbird, Couturiére à longue queue, 68 

pundarika, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican / 
Pélican), 222, 231, 370 
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pundarikaksa, Butastur teesa, White-eyed 
Buzzard (Eagle), Busautour aux yeux 
blancs, 212 
puttaka (P), Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 90 
puttika, a tiny bird, 90 cf. putrika 
puira-gupta, 33, 144, cf. paksa-gupta 
putra-priya, Upupa epox, [Common] 
Hoopoe, Huppe fasciée, 162 
putra-Suka, Loriculus vernalis, Indian 
Loriquet [Vernal Hanging Parrot], Coryllis 
vernal, 144 
putrika, small birds, esp. the Warblers 
(Warbler / Fauvette; Ground Warbler / 
Tésie; Bush Warbler / Bouscarle; Wren 
Warbler / Prinia; Tailorbird / Couturiére; 
Flycatcher Warbler / Pouillot; etc.), 68; the 
Munias, 89, 90; Zosterops palpebrosa, 
[Oriental] White-eye, Zostérops oriental, 
112; also the Hirundinidae (Swallow, 
Martin / Hirondelle) and the Apodidae 
(Swift / Martinet), 100 
punya-daríana, Coracias benghalensis, 
Indian Roller, Rollier indien, 17 
purallikā, purillaka, Prinia socialis, Ashy 
Wren Warbler [Ashy Prinia], Prinia cendré, 
69 
purusa-vak-sari, Gracula religiosa, Hill 
Myna (or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 82, 
87 
pulika, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted- 
winged Stare [Spot-winged Starling], 
Étourneau à ailes tachetées, 82, 83 
puskara-sayika, Chlidonias hybridus, 
Whiskered Tern, Guifette moustac, 349 
puskara-sad, puskara-sad, idem, 94, 349 
puskara-sárasa, Grus leucogeranus, (Great 
White) Siberian Crane, Grue de Sibérie, 
312 
puskarakhya, idem, 311, 320 
puskarahva, 311, 320, 321 
puspa-kokila, Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 129 
puspam-dhaya, Nectarinia asiatica, Purple 
Sunbird, Souimanga asiatique, 115 
puspa-bhüsi, Lonchura punctulata, Spotted 
Munia  [Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin 
damier, 89 
puspa-Sakuna, any of the Phasianidae, genus 
Trágopan; may refer to : Tragopan satyra, 
Crimson Tragopan (or Horned Pheasant) 
[Satyr T.], Tragopan satyre, 281 
puspavatamsaka, various whiskered 
Pycnonotidae, esp. Pycnonotus jocosus, 
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Red-whi 

u- a Bulbul, Bulbul orphée, 36, Prajika, a common name for Hawk 

bias à; : awks in 
pujani, püjaniyà, Hirundo smithii, Wire- meen ud. Mes iion 


tailed Swallow, Hi à : [Northern] Goshawk, A 
iul rondelle à longs brins, palombes, 220, 221, 235 ee 


Pravara-karna, any long-eared Strigidae 
genera Bubo (Horned Owl / Grand-duc) 
and Ketupa (Fish Owl / Kétoupa), 180. 181 

prasada-kukkuta, Columba livia, (Domestic) 
Mi Pigeon, Pigeon biset, 137 

PriyaKa, Surniculus ly i 

gubris, D 
Cuckoo, Coucou surnicou, 13] 132 “hers 

priyáatmaja, any of the Bucerotid i 
/ Calao), 159, 160, 162 EM 

priyapatykanika, Haliaeetus leucoryphus 
Pallas’s Sea-Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 213, 243, 244 245 

priyasana-hamsa, Anas penelope, [Eurasian] 

Piped Canard siffleur, 454f. 

Plava, any of the Phalocroc i 
oracida 

(Cormorant / Cormorant), 299, 371ff. ) 

plavah, “water-birds” (Fr. "nageurs") a 
group of birds identified in Ayurvedic 
texts, XV, 299, 341, passim. 


des 


putika, a tiny bird, 90, cf. putrika 
puürna-küta, Urocissa erythrorhyncha, Red- 
billed Blue Magpie, Pirolle à bec Hg: 
Urocissa flavirostris, Yellow-billed Blue 
Magpie, Pirolle a bec jaune, 12, 14, 20 
LSS ere spiloptera, Spotted-winged 
e ot-wi i É à 
us esae Starling], Etourneau à 
peca, Pycnonotus cafer, Red-vented Bulbul 
Bulbul à ventre rouge, 36, 39; or any large 
"rm Strigidae (Owl / Hibou, Chouette), 


pecaka, any large hootin igi 
g Strigidae (O 
Hibou, Chouette), 176, 180 i bnc 
poài (Pkt), Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 90 
Pokkhara-sátaka (P; PED takes sataka to be 
Ph bird)," Chlidonias hybridus 
ISkered Tern, Guifette 
Miis moustac, 157, 
potiyaka, Orthotomus sutorius, [Common] : ph 
Tailorbird, Couturiére à longue queue, 69 
pondarīga (Pk), m of the Pelecanidae prx vae Nucifraga caryocatactes 
€lican), 370 zea i : 
r Pai d ] Nutcracker, Cassenoix moucheté, 
potha-vanika, Calandrellà rufescens, Lesser pha-kara, Garrulax tuficollis, Rufous-necked 
Purus Short-toed Lark: "Alowette p seghingrhrush, Garrulaxe à col roux d 
; phāla-khelā, Coturnix coturni ; 
o j x, G i 
Cu Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian Robin, [Common Q.], Caille des blés 285, c do 
pes otraquet indien, 45, 46 Phinga, Dicrurus adsimilis aS 
pa " a a-lava, Turnix tanki, [Yellow- (Common) Black Drongo (or Kin cr = 
egge ] Buttonquail, Turnix indien, 287 Drongo brillant, 199 hoi 
neath. tinis of prey not used for phussa-kokila (P; Ja V 420,13 et passim) 
king, 240; Circus macrourus, Pale Cuculus canorus, Eurasian G : 
Harrier [Pallid H], Busard pale; Circus European) Cuckoo, Coucou ES Cubs 
pye: gus, Montagu’s Harrier, Busard saturatus, Himalayan (Asiatic) Cu ioo 
Bars 40, 247 i [Oriental C.], Coucou oriental, 128f ckoo 
a ih, “peckers Cr. picoreurs), a group Phefica, Pheficaka, phenjataka Pycnonoh 
2 irds identified in Ayurvedic texts, XV, cafer, Red-vented Bulbul Bulbul a re 
, 99, 129, 132, 164, 167, passim rouge, 36, 39 i tee 
rf hain white Wagtails, esp. Motacilla 
alba, ite Wagtail, Bergeron i 
(or its subspecies), 104 : ane ý 
pravāla-pāda, Recurvirostra avoset i 
, ta, [P. 
A vocet, Avocette élégante, 361 doi 
prasyena, Aquila chrysaetos (Himal 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 199 irs 
Prasahah, “birds of prey” (Fr. prédateurs), a 


group of birds identified in A i 
texts, XV, 341, passim ee 


baka, a generic term for all Ciconiidae (Stork 
/ Cigogne), Threskiornithidae (Ibis / Ibis) 
and Ardeidae (Heron / Héron), 95, 136: 
esp. Leptoptilos dubius, Adjutant ‘Stork 
[Greater Adjutant], Marabout argala; 
Threskiornis aethiopicus IT. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis [Blaek 
headed I.], Ibis Sacré, 383, 386, 387; 
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Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] Flamingo, 
Flamant rose (due to its superficial 
resemblance to a Stork, 409 

baka (Pkt), Leptoptilos. dubius, Adjutant 
Stork [Greater Adjutant], Marabout argala, 
395 5 

bakara, barkara, Tragopan satyra, Crimson 
Tragopan (or Horned Pheasant) [Satyr T.], 
Tragopan satyre; or Tragopan melano- 
cephalus, Western Tragopan, Tragopan de 
Hastings, 280 

baka-rāja, Ciconia ciconia, White Stork, 
Cigogne blanche, 390 

bakeru, Casmerodius albus, Large Egret 
[Great E.], Grande aigrette, 402 

bandhura-karandava, Anas platyrhynchos, 
Mallard (or Wild Duck), Canard colvert, 
453 

babhru, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (or Brainfever Bird), Coucou 
shikra, 131. 

barkara, cf. bakara 

barhin, barhina, Pavo cristatus, Peacock 
[Indian Peafowl], Paon bleu, 55.2 TT 

bala, Haliaeetus albicilla, White-tailed (Sea) 
Eagle, Pygargue à queue blanche, 213 

balaka, Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] 
Flamingo, Flamant rose, 409ff., 414, 418 

balaka, Mesophoyx intermedia, Smaller 
Egret [Intermediate Ely Hénon 
intermédiaire; may also refer to : Egretta 
garzetia, Little Egret, Aigrette garzette, 2, 
403; female of the Phoenicopterus ruber, 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 411, 
412, 419 

balaka (P), Mesophoyx intermedia, Smaller 
Egret [Intermediate E.], Héron intermé- 
diaire, 403 

balakaksa-vaja, Accipiter gentilis, 
[Northern] Goshawk, Autour des palombes 
(juvenile), 237 

balakanka-vaja, Accipiter gentilis, [Nor- 
thern] Goshawk, Autour des palombes, 
219, 237 

balakika, Egretta garzetta, Little Egret, 
Aigrette garzette, 2, 403; also Bubulcus 
ibis, Cattle Egret, Héron garde-beeufs, 404 

bali-pusta (-kaka or -vayasa), Corvus splen- 
dens, House Crow, Corbeau familier, 2 

bali-bhuk-cataka, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 93 

bahula-griva, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 

bidala, Phodilus badius, [Oriental] Bay Owl, 
Phodile calong, 179 
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bindu-rekhaka, Rhipidura aureola, White- 
browed Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipidure à 
grands sourcils; Rhipidura albicollis, 
White-throated Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipi- 
dure à gorge blanche, 54 

brhac-caficu-baka, Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], Mara- 
bout argala, 392 

brhad-baka, Mycteria leucocephala, Painted 
Stork, Tantale indien, 395 

brhad-rüpa, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 
Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du 
Népal, 181 

brahmi cati, Alauda gulgula, Indian Small 
‘Skylark [Oriental Skylark], Alouette 
gulgule; or Alauda arvensis, [Eurasian] 
Skylark, Alouette des champs, 108 


bh 


bhata-kukkuta, Pterocles exustus, Common 
Sandgrouse [Chestnut-bellied S.], Ganga a 
ventre brun, 265 

bhandu-tittira, Scolopax rusticola, [Eurasian] 
Woodcock, Bécasse des bois, 367 

bhadra-nama, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

bhadra-paksi, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, as an 
auspicious bird, 420 

bhayankara, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

bharadvaja, Alauda gulgula, Indian Small 
Skylark [Oriental Skylark], Alouette 
gulgule; or Alauda arvensis, [Eurasian] 
Skylark, Alouette des champs, 50, 108 

bhallaka, bhalluka, Ictinaetus malayensis, 
Black Eagle, Aigle noir, 211, 231 

bhasa, any of the Corvidae, genus 
Dendrocitta (Treepie / Témia), 12, 13, 231 

bhasma-cchavi-kaka, Corvus splendens, 
House Crow, Corbeau familier, 2, 4 

bhandika, any of the Hirundinidae (Swallow, 
Martin / Hirondelle), 99, 165 

bharanda (Pkt), cf. bherunda 

bharati, bharat? vyoma-lasika, 108, 109, cf. 
bharadvaja 

bharadvaja, 50, 99, cf. bharadvaja 

bhàradvàji, 109, cf. bharadvàja 

bharita, gregarious and crop-damaging birds, 
subfamily Emberizinae (Bunting / Bruant), 
esp. Emberiza melanocephala, Black- 
headed Bunting, Bruant mélanocéphale; 
Emberiza bruniceps, Red-headed Bunting, 
Bruant à téte rousse; also Emberiza 


— 
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buchanani, Grey-necked Bunting, Bruant à 
-cou gris; Emberiza hortulana, Ortolan 
Bunting, Bruant ortolan, 96 

bhasa, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 181, 
188, 191, 192, 195, 199; also Neophron 
percnopterus, (White) Scavenger Vulture 
[Egyptian V.], Vautour percnoptere, 191, 
199, 246 

bhasaka, Neophron percnopterus, (White) 
Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], Vautour 
percnoptére, 188, 191 

bhasolika, Bubo coromandus, Dusky Horned 
Owl [Dusky Eagle O.], Grand-duc de 
Coromandel, 181 

bhinkara, bhinga, bhingara(ka) (Pkt), birds 
of the subfamily Dicrurinae, tribe Dicrunini 
(Drongo / Drongo), 64 

bhilunga (Pkt; Rayapasenaijja 703), cf. 
bherunda 

bhiru, various birds of subfamily 
Emberizinae (Bunting / Bruant), cf. anna- 
düsaka, bharita 

bhū-kāka, Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, 
Ibis noir, 383 j 

bhümi-$aya, any of the Alaudidae, genera 
Eremoptrix and Ammomanes (Finch Lark 
[Sparrow Lark], Lark / Moinelette, Ammo- 
mane), 110 

bhü-linga-$akuni, Pluvianus aegyptius, 
African Plover, Pluvian fluviatile, 362, 363 

bhü-sárika, Turdoides striatus, Jungle 
Babbler, Cratérope de brousse, 30 

bhrüga, any of the Dicruridae (Drongo / 
Drongo), esp. Dicrurus adsimilis 
[macrocercus], (Common) Black Drongo 
(or Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 62, 63, 65, 
131, 132 

bhrüga-rája, Dicrurus paradiseus, Greater (or 
Large) Racket-tailed Drongo, Drongo a 
raquettes, 49, 64-65, 144 

bhmigarola, Nectarinia asiatica, Purple 
Sunbird, Souimanga asiatique, 114 

bhedasi, Loriculus vernalis, Indian Loriquet 
[Vernal Hanging Parrot], Coryllis vernal, 
144 

bherunda (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, Adjutant 
Stork [Greater Adjutant], Marabout argala, 
397, 399 

bhorita, 96, cf. bharita 
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maniju-pathaka, used to describe various 
Psittacidae (Parrot / Perruche) which are 
able to talk, 143 : 

mafiju-plava, Anas platyrhynchos, Mallard 
(or Wild Duck), Canard colvert, 453 

mafüjula-datyüha, Porphyrio porphyrio, 
Purple Moorhen [Purple Swamphen], 
Taléve sultane, 292, 298 

mafjulitaka, mafjuliyaka, Megalaima 
virens, Great (Hill Himalayan) Barbet, 
Barbu géant, 124 

mani-kantha, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

mani-taraka, Grus antigone, Sarus (or 
Indian) Crane, Grue antigone, 31, 316 

mani-tunda(ka), Pomatorhinus ferruginosus, 
Coral-billed Scimitar Babbler, Pomatorhin 
a bec corail; or Turdus boulboul, Grey- 
winged Blackbird, Merle à ailes grises, 31, 
49 

mani-tunda-kalavinka, Turdus merula, 
[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 50 

mani-tunda-$yàmà, idem, 50 

mani-tunda-kárandava, Mergus merganser, 
Common Merganser (or Eastern 
Goosander), Grand Harle, 449, 459 

manicaka, Alcedo atthis, Common (or 
Indian) Kingfisher, Martin-pêcheur 
d'Europe, 156 : 

matsya-kurara, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas’s Sea-Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 213 

matsya-ranka, any of the Alcedinidae 
(Kingfisher / Martin-pécheur), 155, 158, 
186; 

matsya-ranka(-Syena), Pandion haliaetus, 
Osprey, Balbuzard pêcheur, 155, 185, 186; 
or various Fish or Sea Eagles (Fr. 
Pygargues), 155, 185, 186, 213 (cf. H : 
macchamanga, maccharanga); may refer 
to any of the Sulidae (Booby / Fou), 376 

madana-sarika, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna 
(or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 81 

madgu, Anhinga rufa, Darter (or Snakebird), 
Anhinga d' Afrique, 272, 273 

maddalaka (P), may refer to: Cuculus 
saturatus, Himalayan Cuckoo [Oriental C.], 
Coucou oriental, 129 

madhuka-Srivada, Aegithina tiphia, Com- 

" mon lora, Petit Iora, 31, 50 

madhu-kantha, 110, cf. kala-kantha, madhu- 
ghosa 
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madhu-kara, Nectarinia asiatica, Purple 
Sunbird, Souimanga asiatique, 114, 115 

madhu-ghosa, sweet-voiced Cuculidae : 
Cuculus canorus, [Eurasian] (or Grey) 
Cuckoo, Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, 
Himalayan Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 128 

madhupa(-khaga), 115, cf. madhu-kara 

madhu-sarika, Sturnus roseus, Rosy Pastor 
[Rosy Starling], Étourneau roselin, 86 

madhu-hà, Pernis ptilorhyncus, (Indian 
Crested) Honey Buzzard [Oriental H. B.], 
Bondrée orientale, 248 

manahéila-cataka, Tarsiger chrysaeus, 
Golden Bush Robin, Rossignol doré, 52 

manusya-vadana-bharanda, Gypaetus barba- 
tus, Lammergeyer (or Bearded Vulture), 
Gypaéte barbu, 399 

manosila-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 
356,24), Dendrocygna bicolor, Large 
Whistling Teal [Fulvous Whistling-duck], 
Dendrocygne fauve, 450 ] 

mayana (Pkt) (madana is likely incorrect), 
Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or Grackle), 
Mainate religieux, 29 n. 2 

mayüra, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 55, 270 

mayüraka, Lophophorus impejanus, Impeyan 
Pheasant [Himalayan Monal], Lophophore 
resplendissant, 271, 277 

mayüra-kukkuta, idem, 257, 277ff. 

mayüra-ghni, Hieraaetus fasciatus, Bonelli's 
Eagle, Aigle de Bonelli, 211 

maru-baka, any of the Otididae (Bustard / 
Outarde), 326 

marula, Fulica atra, [Common] Coot, 
Foulque macroule, 300 

malina, Anas strepera, Gadwall, Canard 
chipeau, 454 

mallika, Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, Cygne 
tyberculé, 427 

mallikaksa(-hamsa), Aythya nyroca, White- 
eyed Pochard or Ferruginous Duck 
[Ferruginous Pochard], Fuligule nyroca, 
428, 458 

*mahari (Pkt), Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47 

maha ukkusa (P), 214, cf. following entry 

maha utkroga, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas’s Sea-Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 214 

maha-kanka, may refer to: Ardea insignis, 
(Great) White-bellied Heron, Héron 
impérial, 402 
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maha-kausika, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 
Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du 
Népal, 176, 181, 182 

maha-kraufica, Grus leucogeranus, Great 
White (Siberian) Crane, Grue de Sibérie, 
319 

maha-caficu-baka, Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], 
Marabout argala, 392 

maha-paksi, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 
Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du 
Népal, 176, 182; any of the Pelecanidae 
(Pelican / Pélican), 370 

maha-prana, any black Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus, except the 
Common Raven (Fr. Grand Corbeau), 3 

maha-plava, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican 
/ Pélican), 370 

maha-muktaka, . Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
206 

maha-yogi, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; domestic 
Cock, 18 

maha-ravana-vaja, “Icelander”, a form of 
the Falco rusticolus, Gyrfalcon, Faucon 
gerfaut, 219 [N. B. A term used to refer to 
a form (Falco rusticolus candicans Gmelin) 
which is no longer classified in this way.] 

maha-vira, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 206 

maha-sveta, Casmerodius albus, Large Egret 
[Great E.], Grande aigrette, 402 

maha-suparna, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himal- 
ayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 206 

maha-hamsa, any of the Anatidae, genus 
Cygnus (Swan / Cygne), 422, 428 

majala, Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien, 17, 18 

matr-nindaka, any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), 159 

malaya, Spilornis cheela, Crested Serpent 
Eagle, Serpentaire bacha, 212 

malika, Aythya fuligula, Tufted Duck (or 
Pochard), Fuligule morillon, 458 

masa-vartika, Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 110 

mithunin, Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, 106 

mina-ranka, any of the Alcedinidae 
(Kingfisher / Martin-pécheur), 155, 

minamrina, Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, 106 
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musti, mustika, Microhierax caerulescens, 
Red-legged Falconet [Collared F.], 
Fauconnet a collier, 235 

mrga, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu; may 
rather refer to: Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas’s Sea-Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 229 

mrgendra-cataka, Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon, Faucon pélerin, 222 

mrnála-kantha, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 408, 
411, 412 

megha-cintaka, 137, a synonym for cataka 

meghananda, female of the Phoenicopterus 
ruber, [Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 
411, 418, 419 

mesa-hrt, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer 
(Lamb-vulture) (or Bearded Vulture), 
Gypaéte barbu; also Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
195 

maukali, maukuli, any black Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus, esp. Corvus corone, 
Carrion Crow, Corneille noire; Corvüs 
macrorhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed 
C.], Corneille à gros bec, 3, 5, 6, 8 

maudgali, may refer to : Corvus frugilegus, 
Rook, Corbeau freux, or cf. maukali. 
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yaksa-kunapi, Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste, 85 

yava-gandika, female of the Buceros 
bicornis, Great Hornbill, Calao bicorne, 
160 : 

yavala-kanthika, Accipiter trivirgatus, 
Crested Goshawk, Autour huppé (northern 
form), 238, 241 

yava-hara, Emberiza buchanani, Grey- 
necked Bunting, Bruant à cou gris; 
Emberiza hortulana, Ortolan Bunting, 
Bruant ortolan, 96 

yavalaka-kukkuta, Lophura leucomelanos, 
Kalij Pheasant, Faisan leucoméle, 275 

yastika, Gallicrex cinerea, Watercock, Rále à 
créte, 301, 358; or Himantopus himan- 
topus, Black-winged Stilt, Échasse 
blanche, 358 
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rakta-kantha, Erithacus calliope [Luscinia 
c.], [Siberian] Rubythroat, Rossignol 
calliope, 48 : 

rakta-kantha-kapota, Chalcophaps indica, 
Emerald Dove, Colombine turvert, 257, 
260, 262 

rakta-griva(-kapota), idem, 262 

rakta-cancu, Netta rufina [Rhodonessa n.], 
Red-crested Pochard, Nette rousse, 457; cf. 
rakta-Sirsaka 

rakta-tunda, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet 
/ Perruche), 143 

rakta-drona(-kaka), Corvus ruficollis, 
Brown-necked Raven, Corbeau brun, 1, 5, 
20 

rakta-nasika; may refer to: Tyto alba, Barn 
(White, Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 
173; seems to be a wrong reading of vakra- 
nasika: Strix aluco, (Himalayan) Wood 
Owl [Tawny O.], Chouette hulotte, 173, 
177n 

rakta-pada, Ciconia ciconia, White Stork, 
Cigogne blanche; Ciconia nigra, Black 
Stork, Cigogne noire; Ciconia episcopus, 
White-necked Stork [Woolly-necked S.], 
Cigogne épiscopale; Ephippiorhynchus 
asiaticus, Black-necked Stork, Jabiru 
d'Asie, 390 

rakta-pada-tunda, Ciconia ciconia, White 
Stork, Cigogne blanche; Ciconia nigra, 
Black Stork, Cigogne noire, 390 

rakta-mastaka-laksmana, Grus - antigone, 
Sarus (Indian) Crane, Grué antigone, 219, 
321 

rakta-mürdhan, 457, cf. rakta-Sirsaka 

rakta-vartma(ka), Catreus wallichii, Chir 
Pheasant [Cheer P.], Faisan de Wallich; 
Lophura leucomelanos, Kalij Pheasant, 
Faisan leucoméle, 275 

rakta-sirsa, various red-headed Fringillinae, 
esp. the Rosefinches (Fr. Roselins), 94; 
Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, Ibis noir, 
352 

rakta-Sirsaka, Netta rufina [Rhodonessa n.], 
Red-crested Pochard, Nette rousse; Rhodo- 
nessa caryophyllacea, Pink-headed Duck, 
Nette à cou rose; Aythya ferina, Common 
Pochard, Fuligule milouin, 449, 457 

rakta-&irsa-kalavinka, cf. rakta-Sirsa, 50, 93 

raktaksa-hamsa, Cairina scutulata, White- 
winged (Wood) Duck, Canard à ailes 
blanches, 449 
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raktanga, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture, Vautour royal, 188 

raghata, Falco jugger, Lagger Falcon, 
Faucon laggar, 227 

rangana(-Syena), Falco tinnunculus, 
[Common] Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle, 155, 
220, 233 

rajani-baka, any nocturnal Ardeidae (Night 
Herons and various Bitterns / Fr. 
Bihoreaux and Blongios), except the 
Botaurus stellaris, [Great] Bittern, Butor 
étoilé, 405 

rajju-dala, rajju-dàlaka, Terpsiphone 
paradisi, Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitrec de 
paradis, 14, 54 

rajju-vàla, idem, 54ff. 

rana-paksf, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

rana-matta, idem, 208 

ranalankarana-kanka, Haliastur indus, 
Brahmany Kite, Milan sacré, 243 

rata-nidhi, Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, 106 

ralà, certain noisy ground insects, incorrectly 
identified as Bulbuls (family 
Pycnonotidae), 35, 38, 39, cf. kamiyaka 

ravi-hamsa (P; Ja VI 539,15), Dendrocygna 
bicolor, Large Whistling Teal [Fulvous 
Whistling-duck, Dendrocygne fauve, 450 

raga-paksi, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

raja-putrika, Charadrius dubius, Little 
Ringed Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 357; 
Charadrius placidus, Long-billed (Ringed) 
Plover, Pluvier à long bec, 357 

raja-baka, Ciconia ciconia, White Stork, 
Cigogne blanche, 390 

raja-bhattika, 357, cf. raja-putrika 

raja-vihangama, Coracias benghalensis, 
Indian Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

raja-Suka, Psittacula eupatria, Large Indian 
Parakeet [Alexandrine P.]; Perruche 
alexandre, 143 

raja-sarasa, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 270 

raja-hamsa, any of the Anatidae, genus 
Cygnus (Cygnus cygnus, Whooper Swan, 
Cygne chanteur; Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, 
Cygne tuberculé), 426ff.; Anser anser, 
Greylag Goose, Oie cendrée, 436, 437, 440 

raja-hamsa (P), Cygnus cygnus, Whooper 
Swan, Cygne chanteur; Anser indicus, Bar- 
headed Goose, Oie à téte barrée, 427f.; 
Cygnus columbianus davidi, "Chinese 
Swan" [Tundra Swan], Cygne siffleur, 430 
[N.B. According to Sibley and Monroe, 
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“Cygnus columbianus davidi Swinhoe 
1870, Swinhoe's Swan, known from the 
unique type from Tientsin, in Hopey, 
China; is probably a young C 
(columbianus) bewickii"]; Cygnus olor, 
Mute Swan, Cygne tuberculé, 433 n. 
raji-Suka, Psarisomus dalhousiae, Long- 
tailed Broadbill, Eurylaime psittacin, 118 
rukkha-kottaka (P), any of the Picidae 
(Woodpecker / Pic), 54n 2, 119 
rucaka-paravata, Columba pulchricollis, 
Ashy Wood Pigeon, Pigeon cendré; 
Columba palumbus, [Common] Wood 
Pigeon, Pigeon ramier, 256 
rocisnu, Leiothrix lutea, Red-billed Liothrix, 
Léiothrix jaune, 32 


- ropanaka, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or 


Grackle), Mainate religieux, 81 
rohini, rohinika, Anas crecca, Common Teal, 
Sarcelle d'hiver, 455 
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laksmana, Grus antigone, Sarus (Indian) 
Crane, Grue antigone, 312 

lagna, female of the Falco jugger, Lagger 
Falcon, Faucon laggar, 220, 221, 227 

laghu-jangala, 286, cf. alpa-kapifijala 

langana, male of the Falco jugger, Lagger 
Falcon, Faucon laggar, 227; cf. rangana(- 
Syena): 

latukika, Amandava amandava, Red Munia 
[Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 91 

latüsaka, various Laniidae (Shrike / Pie- 
griéche), 57 

latvà, any of the Pycnonotidae (Bulbul / 
Bulbul), 34ff.; Pycnonotus leucogenys, 
White-cheeked Bulbul [Himalayan B.], 
Bulbul à joues blanches, 34, 37, 54, 57; 
also Pycnonotus leucotis, White-eared 
Bulbul, Bulbul à oreillons blancs; 
Pycnonotus melanicterus, Black-headed 
Yellow Bulbul [Black-crested B.], Bulbul à 
téte noire, 37; Calandrella rufescens, 
Lesser (Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 35; Rhipidura aureola, White- 
browed Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipidure à 
grands sourcils; and Rhipidura albicollis, 
White-throated Fantail (Flycatcher), 
Rhipidure à gorge blanche, 35, 53, 54, 90 

latvaka, Amandava amandava, Red Munia 
[Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 53, 54, 91 

lapa(ka-sakuna) (P), may refer to : Turnix 
suscitator, Common Bustard-Quail [Barred 
Buttonquail], Turnix combattant, 289 
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Jalaka, Amandava amandava, Red Munia 
[Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 91 

lava, may have been used to refer to any of 
the Turnicidae (Bustard Quail [Button- 
quail] / Turnix); smaller than the Common 
or Grey Quail (Coturnix coturnix, Fr. 
Caille des blés), Bush Quails (Fr. 
Perdicules), came to be regarded as 
varieties of Java, 285ff., 291 

lopà, lopayika, the smaller Quails (Bush 
Quails / Perdicules) and all Turnicidae 
(Bustard Quail [Buttonquail] / Fr. Turnix), 
286, 288, 291 

loha, Harpactes erythrocephalus, Red-headed 
Trogon, Trogon à téte rouge, 164 

loha-tunda-kakola (or -vayasa), Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax, Red-billed Chough, Crave à 
bec rouge, 6, 10, 11 

loha-paksi, loha-prstha, 164, cf. loha 

loha-prsta-kanka, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacré, 213, 242, 243 

lohandi §akuni, Falco tinnunculus, 
[Common] Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle, 233 

lohita, Anas crecca, Common Teal, Sarcelle 
d’hiver, 455 
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vakra-tunda, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet 
/ Perruche), 143 

vakra-nasa, may refer to: Strix aluco, 
(Himalayan) Wood Owl, Chouette hulotte, 
177 

vaca, may refer to a Parrot (Fr. Perruche), 
142 

vaca, may refer to: Gracula religiosa, Hill 
Myna (or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 142 

vajra-niskambha, cf. garuda, a mythical 
bird; or Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 

vaficulaka, may refer to any of the Gaviidae 
(Diver or Loon / Plongeon), 463 

vafijula, any of the Cinclidae (Dipper / 
Cincle), esp. Cinclus pallasii, Brown 
Dipper, Cincle de Pallas, 43; Podiceps 
ruficollis [Tachybaptus r.], Little Grebe (or 
Babchick), Grébe castagneux, 43, 461 

vafjulaka, Podiceps nigricollis, Black- 
necked Grebe, Grèbe à cou noir, 462; 


Podiceps cristatus, Great Crested Grebe, 


Grèbe huppé, 462, 463 
vata, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 195 
vata-ha, Megalaima virens, Great (Hill 
Himalayan) Barbet, Barbu géant, 124 
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vadabha (Skt, not Pkt!), idem, 124 

vana-kaka, 8, 10, 20, cf. aranya-kaka 

vana-kukkuta, Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl 
(Common or Wild Cock), Coq bankiva, 
273 

vana-kulinga, vana-cataka, tree-sparrows in 
general, as distinct from the grba-kulinga 
(House Sparrow / Moineau domestique), 
92, 95 

vana-casa, one of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Garrulus (Jay / Geai), 16, 
20 

vara-cataka, probably refers to the various 
Rosefinches or to the Scarlet Finch (Fr. 
Roselins), 93 

varanda, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or 
Grackle), Mainate religieux, 81 

vara-hamsa, Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] 
Flamingo, Flamant rose, 408, 409, 412, 
420 

varisá-priya, Cacomantis passerinus, 
Plaintive Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C.], 
Coucou à tête grise, 131 

varistha-tittira, Tetraogallus himalayensis, 
Himalayan Snowcock, Tétraogalle de 
l Himalaya, 284 

vartaka (with variants vartaka, vartaka, 
etc.), the largest Quail: Coturnix coturnix, 
Grey Quail [Common Q.], Caille des blés, 
109, 285; Quails in general, 289 

vartaki, variant of vartika, not to be confused 
with : Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 109 

vartika, smaller Quails: Coturnix 
coromandelica, Black-breasted Quail [Rain 
Q.], Caille nattée; Coturnix chinensis, 
Blue-breasted Quail, Caille peinte, 285; 
any Quails, 289; not to be confused with : 
Calandrella rufescens, Lesser (Rufous) 
Short-toed Lark, Alouette pispolette, 109 

varti-cataka, Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 109 

vartira, Bushquails (Fr. Perdicules), similar 
to small Partridges : Perdicula asiatica, 
Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicule rousse-gorge, 
Perdicula argoondah, Rock Bush Quail, 
Perdicule argoondah, 286, 287 

vartirika, cf. vartira 

vartulaksa, Hieraaetus fasciatus, Bonelli's 
Eagle, Aigle de Bonelli, 211 i 

vartulaksa-Syena, idem, 211 

varttaka, varttaka, not to be confused with : 
Calandrella rufescens, Lesser (Rufous) 
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Short-toed Lark, Alouette pispolette, 109; 
cf. vartaka j 

vardhamāna-kapota, Dukula aenea, Green 
Imperial Pigeon, Carpophage pauline, 251, 
253, 255 

varsa-priya, Cacomantis passerinus, 
Plaintive Cuckoo ‘[Grey-bellied C.], 
Coucou 4 téte grise, 131 

valgula, Burhinus oedicnemus, Stone Plover 
(Curlew) [Eurasian  Thick-knee], 
Oedicnéme criard, 39 

vaka, Nycticorax nycticorax, [Black- 
crowned] Night Heron, Bihoreau gris, 405 

vak-kdra, noisy birds including 
Laughingthrushes (Garrulaxes) and 
Babblers (Cratéropes), 28 

vaja, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] Goshawk, 
Autour des palombes, 220, 221, 235ff., 241 

vaja-raja, Spizaetus cirrhatus, Crested Hawk 
Eagle [Changeable H. E.], Aigle huppé, 
211 

vāji, vajika, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] 
Goshawk, Autour des palombes, 220, 236 

vàjr, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] Goshawk, 
Autour des palombes, 220, 235, 236, 241 

vatasin, Apus affinis, (Common) House 
Swift, Martinet des maisons, 166 

vayasa, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 
Iff.; esp. Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier, 2 

vayasdntaka ulüka, Bubo coromandus, 
Dusky Horned Owl [Dusky Eagle O.], 
Grand-duc de Coromandel, 181 

varata, Eupodotis bengalensis [Houbaropsis 
b.], Bengal Florican, Outarde du Bengale, 
325, 330 

varana, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 327, 328 

vari-kanka, Ardea cinerea, Grey Heron, 
Héron cendré, 400, 401 

vartika, not to be confused with : Calandrella 
rufescens, Lesser (Rufous) Short-toed 
Lark, Alouette pispolette, 109; cf. vartaka 

vardhrinasa, any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), 159, 161, including the 
Aceros nipalensis, Rufous-necked 
Hornbill, Calao à cou roux, 159, 160 

vasa, Accipiter nisus, Indian Sparrowhawk 
[Eurasian S.], Epervier d’Europe; Accipiter 
gularis, Asiatic Sparrowhawk ]Japanese 
S.], Epervier du Japon, 220ff., 236; general 
term for small Hawks, 237 

vikakara, Pterocles indicus, Painted 
Sandgrouse, Ganga indien, 265 
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vit-sarika, Sturnus contra, [Asian] Pied 
Myna, Etourneau pie, 85, 87 

vidigaya, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 328 

visalaksa, cf. garuda, a mythical bird; esp. 
Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden 
Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 

visoka, Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien, 17, 18; domestic Cock, 18 

vi$vakà, any of the Glareolidae, subfamily 
Glareolinae, genus Glareola (Pratincole / 
Glaréole), 335 

*visuvi, idem, 335 

viskirah, "scratchers" (Fr. "gratteurs"), a 
group of birds identified in Ayurvedic 
texts, XV, 28, 92, 137, 170, 268, passim 

visnu-dharma, 207, cf. visalaksa 

visnu-lingaka, Pericrocotus flammeus, 
Scarlet Minivet, Grand  Minivet; 
Pericrocotus brevirostris, Short-billed 
Minivet, Minivet à bec court, 58, 59 

vihára, Rhipidura aureola, White-browed 
Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipidure à grands 
sourcils, 54 

vici-kaka, any of the Laridae, genus Larus 
(Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 343 

vijana, a kind of Phaesant (Fr. Faisan), 273 

vrksa-kukkuta(-Sakuna), a generic term for 
Picidae (Woodpecker / Pic), 26, 119 

vrtti-tittiri, Francolinus gularis, Swamp 
Partridge (S. Francolin), -Francolin multi- 
raie, 284 

vrddha-kaka, Corvus corax, [Common] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 4, 5, 20 

vrsayana, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92 

vrsarava, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (or Brainfever Bird), Coucou 
shikra, 168, 169 

veladhara, Dromas ardeola, Crab-plover, 
Drome ardéole, 336; Raphus cuculiatus, 
Dodo, Dronte de Maurice, 398f. 

vesara, male of the Accipiter virgatus, Besra 
(Sparrow-hawk), Épervier besra, 220, 221; 
Accipiter nisus, [Eurasian] Sparrowhawk, 
Épervier d' Europe, 220, 236 

vesara, small Hawks, 237 

vainateya, cf. garuda; esp. Aquila 
chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden Eagle, 
Aigle royal, 192, 199 

vailataka, Dromas ardeola, Crab-plover, 
Drome ardéole, 336 

vyaghinasa (P; *vyagghinasa is likely 
incorrect; not in PED, but Ja VI vs 2099 v. 
loha[aJpittha), any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), including the Aceros 
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nipalensis, Rufous-necked Hornbill, Calao 
à cou roux, 159 

vyangin kuti, Apus affinis, (Common) House 
Swift, Martinet des maisons, 166 

vyaghrata, Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette pispo- 
lette, 109 

vyoma-lasika, Alauda gulgula, Indian Small 
Skylark [Oriental Skylark], Alouette 
gulgule; or Alauda arvensis, [Eurasian] 
Skylark, Alouette des champs, 109, 155 
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Sakatara, Sakatala, Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptére, 193 

§akatavila, Fulica atra, [Common] Coot, 
Foulque macroule, 300 

§akuna, Gyps indicus, (Indian) Long-billed 
Vulture (or Indian Griffon), Vautour 
indien, 191 

Sakuna-grdhra, idem, 188 


sakuni, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black’ 


K.], Milan noir, 1, 245, 246 

Sakunta, a bird in general, 58; Neophron 
percnopterus, (White) Scavenger Vulture 
[Egyptian V.], Vautour percnoptére, 188, 
192-192; Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer 
(or Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 192, 
193 

sakuntaka, a bird in general, 58 

sakunta-bàlaka, a small bird in general, 90 

éakuntikà, a small bird, explained as a 
kapifijalr: female of the Francolinus 
pondicerianus, Grey Partridge [Grey 
Francolin], Francolin gris, 58; or Bush 
Quails (Fr. Perdicules), cf. alpa-kapifijala 

Sankara, Sturnus pagodarum, Brahmany 
Myna [B. Starling], Étourneau des 
pagodes, 86 

sariku-hamsa, Anas acuta, [Northern] Pintail, 
Canard pilet, 455 

§ata-patra, Psittacula eupatria, Large Indian 
Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche 
alexandre; Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu; various Picidae 
(Woodpecker / Pic), 119 

Sata-patra-Suka, Psittacula eupatria, Large 


Indian Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche . 


alexandre, 143 

Sabalika, Elanus caeruleus, Black-winged 
Kite [Black-shouldered K.], Élanion blac 
(or blanc), 246 
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Sara-kaulika, Ploceus benghalensis, Black- 
throated Weaver [Black-breasted W.], 
Tisserin du Bengale, 89 

Sara-cataka, any of the Silviidae, subfamily 
Acrocephalinae, genus Acrocephalus (Reed 
Warbler / Rousserolle), 69 

Sarabha, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican / 
Pélican), 231, 370 

Sarabhi, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted- 
winged Stare [Spot-winged Starling], 
Étourneau à ailes tachetées, 82 

Saratika (sarati), Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacré, 353, cf. 382 

Saráti, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux à collier, 353 

§arari, idem, 352, 353, 450 

§arari, idem, 351-353, 450 

§arali, śarālī, Dendrocygna javanica, Lesser 
Whistling Teal [Lesser Whistling-duck], 
Dendrocygne siffleur; Dendrocygna 
bicolor, Large Whistling Teal [Fulvous 
Whistling-duck, Dendrocygne fauve, 353, 
450 

Sasa-phàti, various Hawk Eagles (Fr. Aigle 
montagnard, Aigle huppé, Aigle botté, 
etc.), 210 

Sasaghni, idem, 199, 210, 211 

§asada, idem, 210, 211, 220, 221 

sasada-éyena, idem, 210; Spizaetus 
cirrhatus, Crested: Hawk Eagle 
[Changeable H. E.], Aigle huppé, 210 

śaśolūka, Asio otus, Long-eared Owl, Hibou 
moyen-duc, 179 

śākuneya, according to Dave, auspicious 
birds in general, 177 

śāħvali, Eupodotis bengalensis [Houbaropsis 
b.], Bengal Florican, Outarde du Bengale, 
330 

śāra-pada, Ithaginis cruentus, Blood 
Pheasant, Ithagine ensanglantée, 281 

śārikā, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or 
Grackle), Mainate religieux (talking cage- 
bird); Acridotheres tristis, Common Myna, 
Martin triste (noisy bird of ill omen), 81f. 

Sarga, Sariga(ka) any of the Meropidae 
(Bee-eater / Guépier), 148, 149, 151, 152 

Sarnga, Sarngika, female of the Meropidae 
(supra), 149, 151 

§alamali-stha, 73, cf. $almala 

Saliva, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pélerin, 220, 221 

salmala, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 73 

Sikarà, Accipiter badius, Shikra, Épervier 
shikra, 236ff. 
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Sikhari, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 358 

Siti-kaksa-grdhra, siti-kaksin, Gyps 
bengalensis, (Indian) White-backed 
Vulture [White-rumped V.], Vautour 
Chaugoun, 188, 190 

Siti-kantha, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 229; Ciconia 
episcopus, White-necked Stork [Woolly- 
necked S.J, Cigogne épiscopale; 
Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus, Black-necked 
Stork, Jabiru d' Asie, 389, 390 

Siti-paksa, Hirundo smithii, Wire-tailed 
Swallow, Hirondelle à longs brins, 101 

Siti-prsta, idem, 101 

Sitodart, idem, 101 

Sila-nida, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 

Silindhri, any of the Sittidae (Nuthatch / 
Sittelle), 24ff. 

Siva-hamsa, Podiceps cristatus, Great 
Crested Grebe, Grébe huppé, 462 

Sifijirika, any of the Nectarinidae (Sunbird / 
Souimanga), 114 

$uka, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet / 
Perruche), except the Loriculus vernalis 
[Vernal Hanging Parrot], Indian Loriquet, 
Coryllis vernal, 23, 142, 143 

Suka-cchavi(-kapota), Chalcophaps indica, 
Emerald Dove, Colombine turvert, 257, 
261, 2€2 

Suka-tunda, any of the Sylviidae, subfamily 
Sylviinae, tribe Timaliini, called Parrotbills 
or Suthoras (Fr. Paraxodornis), 23 

Suka-nàsa, idem, 23 

Suka-pucchaka, idem, 118 

Sukanana, idem, 23 

Sukikà, Aegithina tiphia, Common lora, Petit 
Tora, 31 

Sukla-kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier (albino), 8 

Suddha-vesara, Accipiter virgatüs, Besra 
(Sparrow-hawk), Épervier besra, 241 

Susulüka, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle Owl 
[Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du Népal; 
or may refer to one of the small Strigidae 
(Owlet / Chevéchette, Chevéche), 183 

Srgala, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, Aigle 
ravisseur, 208, 230, 231 

SaiSira(-cataka), describes all Buntings 
(Fringillidae, subfamily Emberizinae) as 
winter visitors; 96 

Syama-kantha, Luscinia svecica, (Red- 
spotted) Bluethroat, Gorgebleue à miroir, 
49 : 
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Syama(-kalavinka), Saxicoloides fulicata, 
Indian Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 45ff.; 
Copsychus malabaricus, [White-rumped] 
Shama, Sbama à croupion blanc, 46, 50, 
93; may refer to : Parus major, Grey Tit, 
Mésange charbonnière, 22 

Syama-gala-káka, any black Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus, except the 
Common Raven (Fr. Grand Corbeau, 6 

$yama-cataka, Emberiza melanocephala, 
Black-headed Bunting, Bruant 
mélanocéphale; and Emberiza bruniceps, 
Red-headed Bunting, Bruant à tête rousse, 
95-96 

Syava-grdhra, Aegypius monachus, 
Cinereous Vulture, Vautour moine, 188, 
190 

$yeta-$uka, Psittacula alexandri, (Indian) 
Red-breasted Parakeet (or Paroquet), 
Perruche à moustaches, 144 

$yena, a generic term which includes the 
Falconidae (Falcon / Faucon), and certain 
species of the Accipitridae family, esp. 
Eagles, Hawk Eagles, Buzzards, 199, 236; 
may refer specifically to the true Eagles, 
199, 200, 204, 205, 208, 210; and to 
different forms of the Peregrine Falcon (Fr. 
Faucon pélerin), 210 

Syena-sarasa, Grus leucogeranus, Great 
White (Siberian) Crane, Grue de Sibérie, 
312 

Syenakhya, idem, 320, 321, 323 

$yenolüka, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 
Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du 
Népal, 182, 183 

$rika, Myiophoneus caeruleus, (Himalayan) 
[Blue] Whistling Thrush, Arrenga siffleur; 
Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, 102 

Sri-karna, any of the Pycnonotidae (Bulbuls) 
with a white, or white and red, patch in the 
ear-region, 39 

Sri-vada, one of the various species of Sibia 
(Sylviidae, subfamily Sylviinae, tribe 
Timaliini, genus Heterophasia), 50; 
Myiophoneus caeruleus, (Himalayan) 
[Blue] Whistling Thrush, Arrenga siffleur, 
50, 52 

$ri-vada-paksi, Copsychus saularis, 
[Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47 

Sveta-kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier (albino), 8; Threskiornis 
aethiopicus [T. melanocephalus], White 
Ibis [Black-headed I.], Ibis sacré, 9, 386, 
387 
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. $veta-karandava, Mergellus albellus, Smew, 


Harle piette; Mergus merganser, Common 
Merganser (or Eastern Goosander), Grand 
Harle, 459 

$veta-kokila, Cuculus canorus, Eurasian 
(Grey or European) Cuckoo, Coucou gris; 
Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan (Asiatic) 
Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou oriental, 
128f. 

§veta-paravata, Columba leuconota, Snow 
Pigeon, Pigeon des neiges, 256 

$veta-mastaka-laksmana, Grus monacha, 
Hooded Crane, Grue moine, 319, 321 

$veta-vaka, Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacré, 386, 387 

Svetolüka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, Screech) 
Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173, 178 
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sakrt-praja, any Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 
3 

saficana, saficana, sacana, Accipiter badius, 
Shikra, Epervier shikra, 220, 221, 241ff.; 
any small Accipitridae (Hawk / Épervier, 
etc.), 237; cf. sicanah 

satva, Parus xanthogenys, Yellow-cheeked 
Tit [Black-lored T.], Mésange à joues 
jaunes, 22 

sattapatta (P; not in PED), any of the Picidae 
(Woodpecker / Pic), 119 

sadà-lütà, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 81, 360; 
Vanellus malabaricus, Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau du Malabar, 360 

sapta-rava, cf. garuda, a mythical bird; may 
refer to the Haliaeetus leucogaster, White- 
bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 213 

sapta svasarah, gregarious and noisy birds : 
Babbler / Pomatorhin, Cratérope, esp. 
Turdoides malcolmi, Large Grey Babbler, 
Cratérope gris; Turdoides striatus, Jungle 
Babbler, Cratérope de brousse, 29-31; also 
any Minivet / Minivet (tribe Oriolini, genus 
Pericrocotus), 59-60 

samudra-kaka, a generic term including 
Skuas (Fr. Labbes), 337; Gulls (Goélands, 
Mouettes), 343; Tropicbirds (Fr. Phaétons), 
377 

sampati, Gyps indicus, (Northern) Long- 
billed Vulture (or Indian Griffon), Vautour 
indien; Gyps himalayensis, Himalayan 
Griffon, Vautour de l'Himalaya; Gyps 
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fulvus, European Griffon [Eurasian GI, 
Vautour fauve (now:considered to be three 
different species), 196 

saranga, Zosterops palpebrosa, [Oriental] 
White-eye, Zostérops oriental, 112 

sarpanta, Circaetus gallicus, Short-toed 
[Snake] Eagle, Circaéte Jean-le-Blanc; 
Spilornis cheela, Crested Serpent Eagle, 
Serpentaire bacha; Haliaeetus leucogaster, 
White-bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
211-212 

sarpári, idem, 211-212; Pavo cristatus, 
Peacock [Indian Peafowl], Paon bleu, 270 

sarsapi, Charadrius dubius, Little Ringed 
Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 334, 357 

sátaka, see kottha-sataka 

sáranga, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafow!], Paon bleu, 270; Tetrax tetrax, 
Little Bustard, Outarde canepetiére, 325, 
328 

saranga-kaka, Nucifraga caryocatactes, 
[Spotted] Nutcracker, Cassenoix moucheté, 
11, 20 

sdranga-cataka, Clamator jacobinus, Pied 
(Crested) Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 104, 
131, 134, 135 

sárasa, Circus aeruginosus, {Eurasian] 
Marsh Harrier, Busard des roseaux, 247; 
Grus grus, Common Crane, Grue cendrée, 
311, 312; Grus antigone, Sarus (or Indian) 
Crane, Grue antigone, 312 

saradi (Pkt), Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis: [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacré, 384 

sarika, 81, cf. Sarika, esp. Acridotheres 
tristis, Common Myna, Martin triste, 30, 
85; any of the Sturnidae (Starling, Myna / 
Martin, Étourneau, Mainate), 84; Gracula 
religiosa, Hill Myna (or Grackle), Mainate 
religieux, 142 

salvika, Sturnus contra, [Asian] Pied Myna, 
Étourneau pie, 86 

singila, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 89 

sicanah (cf. saficdnah), small Accipitridae 
(Hawk / Épervier, etc.), 237; also Accipiter 
badius, Shikra, Épervier shikra, 241-242 

sita-nila-caficu-kaka, Corvus frugilegus, 
Rook, Corbeau freux, 2, 20 

sita-paksin, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 

. Robin, Pseudotraquet indien (refers to the 
male with a white wing-bar), 46 

sithila-hanu (P), Anastomus oscitans, 
Openbill Stork [Asian Openbill], Bec- 
ouvert indien, 396 
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sicápü, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar / 
Engoulevent), 171 

sira-páda, Ithaginis cruentus, Blood 
Pheasant, Ithagine ensanglantée, 281 

sugrha, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 88, 89 

sugrha-kartà, idem, 89- ~ 

sugriva-kaficana, Oriolus xanthornus, Black- 
headed Oriole [Black-hooded O.], Loriot à 
capuchon noir; Oriolus traillii, Maroon 
Oriole, Loriot pourpré, 79 

sucitraka, Alcedo atthis, Common (Indian) 
Kingfisher, Martin-pécheur d'Europe, 117, 
156 

sunara-kalavinka, Amandava amandava, 
Red Munia [Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 
90, 93 i 

suparna, Oriolus oriolus, Golden Oriole, 
Loriot d'Europe, 72ff.; the mythical bird 
Garuda, 199, 207, 212; the expression 
“sapta suparnah” (seven suparna) may 
refer to the six true Eagles (genus Aquila) 
of India, esp. Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
72ff., 199, 201ff., 205, along with the 
vulture : Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer 
(or Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 200; 
also Neophron percnopterus, (White) 
Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], Vautour 
percnoptére, 193; Haliaeetus leucogaster, 
White-bellied Sea-eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
212 

suparnaka, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine 
Falcon, Faucon pélerin, 225 

suparsva, Gyps bengalensis, (Indian) White- 
backed Vulture [White-rumped V.], 
Vautour Chaugoun, 190 

*subigà (Pkt), read : suvigY 

sumukha, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture, Vautour royal, 10, 188, 190 

sumukha-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 
339,6), Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, Cygne 
tuberculé, 431 

suvanna-hamsa (P; Ja V 354,21), Cygnus 
cygnus, Whooper Swan, Cygne chanteur, 
426,431 

suvarna-kaka, Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax, 
Red-billed Chough, Crave à bec rouge; 
Pyrrhocorax graculus, Yellow-billed 
Chough, Chocard à bec jaune, 20 

suvarna-patra, Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
231 

suvarna-puspa, various Nectariniidae 
(Sunbird / Souimanga): Aethopyga 
siparaja, Yellow-backed Sunbird [Crimson 
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S.], Souimanga siparaja; Aethopyga 
ignicauda, Fire-tailed Sunbird, Souimanga 
queue-de-feu; Aethopyga nipalensis, Nepal 
Yellow-backed Sunbird [Green-tailed S.], 
Souimanga à queue verte, 114, 156 

suvarna-vayasa, 10, cf. suvarna-kaka 

suvarna-sárika, Sturnus roseus, Rosy Pastor, 
Étourneau roselin, 86 i 

suviga, Aegithina tiphia, Common Iora, Petit 
Iora, 31 

susvara, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pélerin, 226 

susvara-sárasa, Grus antigone, Sarus (or 
Indian) Crane, Grue antigone, 321 

sür-muha (Pkt), any Passeridae of the 
Ploceinae subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 
88 (sur is likely incorrect) 

sükarikà, Aegithina tiphia, Common lora, 
Petit Iora, 31 

siksmasya-kaka, Corvus monedula, 
[Eurasian] Jackdaw, Corbeau calédonien, 
4,8 

süci-mukha, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 88, 89 

sütra-kantha-kapota, Streptopelia decoacto, 
Indian Ring Dove [Eurasian Collared D.], 
Tourterelle turque, 258; Streptopelia 
tranquebarica, Red Turtle Dove, 
Tourterelle à téte grise, 258, 264 

sed? (Pkt; Pannavana [Ladnun, 1989] 1,79), 
Mesophoyx intermedia, Smaller Egret 
[Intermediate E.], Héron intermédiaire, 404 

seta-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 356,25), 
Cygnus columbianus davidi, "Chinese 
Swan" [Tundra Swan], Cygne siffleur, cf. 
427f. [N.B. According to Sibley and 
Monroe, "Cygnus columbianus davidi 
Swinhoe 1870, Swinhoe's Swan, known 
from the unique type from Tientsin, in 
Hopey, China, is probably a young C. 
(columbianus) bewickii."] 

sevya (-kalavinka, -cataka), Amandava 
amandava, Red .Munia [Red Avadavat], 
Bengali rouge, 50, 69, 90, 91, 93 

stokaka, Clamator jacobinus, Pied (Crested) 
Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 134 

sthala-kukkubha, Centropus sinensis, 
[Greater] Coucal, Grand Coucal, 139 

sthula-nida, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

sphotika, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 

svarna-cüda, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 22 
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svarna-cüda-casa, Eurystomus orientalis, 
Btoad-billed Roller [Dollarbird], Rolle 
oriental, 20 

svarna-cüla, Melanochlora sultanea, Sultan 
Tit, Mésange sultane, 22 

svarna-paksa, Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
206, 231 

svarna-Sikha, Melanochlora sultanea, Sultan 
Tit, Mésange sultane, 22 

svalpa-kanka, Ardeola grayii, [Indian] Pond 
Heron (or Paddybird), Crabier de Gray, 
405 


. svalpa-saficara, any of the Alaudidae, genera 


Eremoptrix and Ammomanes (Finch Lark 
[Sparrow Lark], Lark / Moinelette, 
Ammomane), 110 
svastika, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Coq 
` domestique, 18 


h 


hamsa, a generic term for a large part of the 
Anatidae family : Swans (Fr. Cygnes), 
Geese (Fr. Oies), Ducks (Fr. Canards), 95, 
422 

hamsaka, small hamsas, esp. Ducks (Fr. 
Canards) and Teals (Fr. Sarcelles), 422 

hamsa-karandava, compound encompassing 
Swans (Fr. Cygnes), Geese (Fr. Oies), 
Ducks (Fr. Canards), Coots (Fr. Foulques), 
422 

hamsa-vaja, “Greenland Falcon”, a form of 
the Falco rusticolus, Gyrfalcon, Faucon 
gerfaut, 219 [N. B. A term used to refer to 
a form (Falco rusticolus candicans Gmelin) 
which is no longer classified in this way.] 

hatthilinga-sakuna (P), Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], 
Marabout argala, 397; may also refer to: 
Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande Outarde, 
328 n. 

haya-pondariya (Pkt), any of the Pelecanidae 
(Pelican / Pélican), 370 

harali, Dendrocygna javanica, Lesser 
Whistling Teal [Lesser Whistling-duck], 
Dendrocygne siffleur, 450 

harita, Chloropsis hardwickei, Orange- 
bellied Chloropsis [Orange-bellied 
Leafbird], Verdin de Harwicke, 33, 122 

harita-hamsa, Nettapus coromandalianus, 
Cotton Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], 
Anserelle de Coromandel, 450 
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harita-hamsa (P; Paramatthajotika H 
277,11), Nettapus coromandalianus, Cotton 
Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goese], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 436, 450 

haritala, haridranga, any Green Pigeons of 
the Columbidae family, genus Treron (Fr 
Colombars, Carpophages), 251, 253 

hariyala, Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar à longue queue; Treron 
sphenura, Wedge-tailed Green Pigeon, 
Colombar chanteur, 254 

hari-locana, any large Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou, Chouette), 177 

haritaka, Chrysococcyx maculatus, [Asian] 
Emerald Cuckoo, Coucou émeraude, 131 

halr-mukha, Recurvirostra avosetta, [Pied] 
Avocet, Avocette élégante, 361 

hasti-linga-bharanda, Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], 
Marabout argala, 399 

haholika, noisy birds including : Sturnus 
vulgaris, [Common] Starling, Étourneau 
sansonnet; Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste; Sturnus contra, Pied 
Myna [Asian Pied Starling], Étourneau pie; 
Turdoides caudatus, Common Babbler, 
Cratérope indien; Tordoides striatus, 
Jungle Babbler, Cratérope de brousse, 30, 
87 

hapana, hapita, cf. 216 n. 

ha-putrika, Charadrius dubius, Little Ringed 
Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 334; any of 
the Glareolidae, subfamily Glareolinae, 
genus Glareola (Pratincole / Glaréole), 335 

haridraka, 251, 253, 260, cf. haritala 

haridrava, Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed 
Wagtail [Citrine W.], Bergeronnette 
citrine, 75, 76; Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] 
Golden Oriole, Loriot d’Europe, 75, 76, 
104 

harita, 131, 251, 253, 254, cf. haritala; 
Chalcophaps indica, Emerald Dove, 
Colombine turvert, 131, 257, 259, 260, 
262; esp. Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar à longue queue;-Wedge- 
tailed Green Pigeon, Colombar chanteur, 
254 

hima-kukkuta, Scolopax rusticola, [Eurasian] 
Woodcock, Bécasse des bois, 367 

hima-tittira, idem, 367 

hiranya-kaksa, Gyps bengalensis, (Indian) 
White-backed Vulture [White-rumped V.], 
Vautour Chaugoun, 190 

hilla, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux à collier, 353 
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hutururu, Megalaima asiatica, Blue-throated 
Barbet, Barbu à gorge bleue, 124 

hemaka, ` Megalaima  haemacephala, 
Crimson-breasted Barbet [Coppersmith 
Barbet], Barbu a plastron rouge, 125; N.B: 
Megalaima rubricapilla, Crimson-throated 
Barbet [Crimson-fronted Barbet], Barbet à 
couronne rouge, closely resembling 
Coppersmith Barbet, but found only in the 
Western Ghats and in Sri.Lanka. 

hema-kartr, idem, 124 

hema-tunda, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

hema-tunda-cása, Eurystomus orientalis, 
Broad-billed Roller [Dollarbird], Rolle 
oriental, 20 

hairanyaka, 125, cf. hemaka 
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Excerpts from reviews; * = c ; - i 
"This splendid book is a study of many of the bird names found in 
Sanskrit literature, from the ancient books of the Rig Veda, and the 
classical epics of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana to the ancient 
lore of the Puranas and on through the works of later Sanskrit 
literature: didactic fables, ethical poetry and then the literature in 
the Prakrits and Pali. K.N. Dave covers considerable ground and he 
covers it in a way that will keep the attention of those who enjoy 
ornithological studies, as well as those who have a general interest in 


Indian and Eastern literature.” 


—Joun A.C. GREPPIN, Times Literery Supplement, 27, Dec. 1985 


The author clearly scoured the Sanskrit literature for bird references, 
and this makes the book an excellent starting point for a real 
ornithologist to tackle the issue, with the help of a translator. As it 
stands it is useful in understanding how the ancient writers saw and 
classified birds, but would have been more helpful if the author had 
made some attempt to date the works to which he refers (though 
dating texts is a very contentious issue amongst Sanskritists). Too 
little attention has been paid to the likelihood of names transferring 
from species to species through time, though the author was clearly 
aware of the very northern, even outside-Indian, bias of the very 
earliest writings (the Vedas). Compared to analyses of other ancient 
texts, notably the Bible and ancient Egyptian material, this book, 
though substantial, is ornithologically disappointing, but is a mine 
of fascinating folklore. 
—ANTHONY CHEKE, Journals of British Ornithologists Union, 
p.123, Vol. 129, 1987. 
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